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The  present  generation  of  Aniericcin  citizens  seems  to  have 
a  part  to  act  scarcely  loss  remarkable  than  tlio  preceding. 
Our  immediate  ancestors  are,  indeed,  sins:n1arly  distinguished  as 
the  founders  of  our  Free  Institutions;  but  we  are  ourselves 
almost  as  critically,  and,  for  usefulness  at  least,  as  fortunately 
situated.  In  tlie  view  of  the  sag;acious  observer,  we  are  ob- 
jects of  as  profound  and  fearful  interest  as  were  our  Fathers. 
The  uhimate  success  of  our  political  system  depends,  perhaps, 
nearly  as  much  on  tlie  first  generation  that  grows  up  under 
them,  as  on  that  by  which  they  were  framed  and  organized. 

It  is  our  part  not  only  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  practical 
iUiLstration  of  the  influence  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  to 
define  and  determine  its  constniction;  to  apply  its  provisions 
to  unforeseen  exigences,  and  to  cases  contemplated  by  its 
framers,  as  they  may  arise  under  unexpected  circumstances 
and  new  modifications;  to  give,  in  short,  its  influence  to  the 
public  sentiment,  on  qurstiuns  of  deep  and  pennanent  interest; 
and  tlius,  in  all  probability,  to  establish  in  the  community, 
habits  of  thinkiiii;  and  of  action,  which  will  alFect  the  public 
connrns  as  loni'  as  the  rnion  shall  exist.  It  is  not  altogether 
in  paper  ron^titutioiis,  hourver  skilfully  devised  or  j»recisely 
expressed,  to   control    tht.»    administration;  llie    habits   of  tlio 
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national  mind,  the  course  of  legislative  policy  and  judicial 
decision,  the  customs  of  the  governnjent,  will  in  practice  more 
or  less  affect  the  received  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  so 
become  a  part  of  tlie  public  law. 

On  the  public  men  of  this  age,  therefore,  rests  a  responsi- 
bility of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  the  friends  of  rational  liberty 
and  popular  happiness  they  caimot  be  regarded  but  as  objects 
of  deep  and  singular  interest.  Their  course  is  all  important  to 
the  State.  The  productions  of  such  of  them  as  incorporate 
their  opinions  and  spirit,  witli  the  national  literature  and  national 
politics,  may  be  among  the  richest  and  best  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  land.  The  results  of  great  powers  and  large 
experience  in  public  affairs,  committed  to  writing  in  any  country 
and  any  age,  can  never  be  disregarded  or  neglected;  but  the 
lessons  of  civil  and  political  wisdom,  and  the  tone  of  social 
and  patriotic  feeling,  expressed  in  the  works  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen  of  tlie  present  generation,  are  more 
emjJiatically  important.  They  may  be  regarded  strictly 
*'  above  all  price,"  the  most  precious  and  most  sacred  of  tlie 
national  treasures;  as  tlicy  will  probably  constitute  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  conser\'ative  principle  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions, which  our  state  of  society  admits. 

Of  this  character,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  publishers  of 
this  volume  look  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  having 
obtained  his  consent  to  their  undertaking,  they  now  present 
it  to  the  conmiunity,  in  strong  confidence  that  tliey  are  doing 
important  ser\'icc  to  the  countr}'. 

Among  individuals  who  have  grown  into  distinction  altogeth- 
er under  the  existing  Federal  Government,  it  is  not  invidious  to 
say,  that  few  or  none  are  more  conspiciioiis.  Endowed  by 
nature  witli  extraordinary  powers,  he  has  cultivated  them  in  a 
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manner  and  to  an  extent,  most  propitious  for  his  OAvn  fame,  and 
for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  his  country;  presenting  at  once  a 
splendid  model  of  the  character  developed  under  our  republi- 
can institutions,  and  an  illustrious  instance  of  die  power  of 
character,  thus  developed,  to  preserve  and  improve  those  insti- 
tutions. 

To  an  extent  of  pracdce  and  a  degree  of  success  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Law,  rarely  equalled  in  any  age  or  country;  to 
experience  in  public  affidrs  as  great  as  his  years  allow;  to  sin- 
gular powers  of  conception,  habits  of  discrimmation,  and  the 
faculty  of  popular  reasoning  such  as  renders  his  eloquence  pe- 
culiar, and  gives  it  in  a  great  degree  a  character  of  its  own  ;  to 
large  and  liberal  views  of  things  ;  to  a  surprising  familiarity  with 
the  great  features  of  our  own  domestic  and  foreign  policy  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  with  the  course  of  other 
governments, — ^to  all  these  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  character 
and  history,  we  are,  by  a  coincidence  as  uncommon  as  it  is 
admirable,  permitted  to  add  the  most  pure  and  honorable  prin- 
ciple, all  the  domestic  and  social  virtues,  containing  in  them- 
selves the  only  certain  pledges  of  public  good  faith  and  love  of 
country,  and  consecrating  the  man  to  the  affections  of  his  age 
and  of  posterity. 

We  look  upon  it  as  eminently  fortunate,  for  the  country  and 
for  mankind,  that  such  a  man  has  not  merely  left  the  impress 
of  his  mind  on  die  professional  and  ofiicial  transactions  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  but  has  already  found  occasion  to  secure 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  many  of  his  opinions  upon  our  history,* 
institutions,  and  principal  objects  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence; 
as  well  as  a  monument  of  his  patriotic  and  humane  sentiments, 
in  tile  literature  of  his  country.  Of  other  individuals  of  splendid 
genius,  and  powerful  influence  in  their  day,  death  has  left  an  im- 
palpable shadow  only,  with  posterity.  Mr.  Webster,  shoidd  he 
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be  cut  off  without  another  opportunity  of  exerting  his  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  or  his  friends,  cannot  thus  pass  firom  the 
memory  of  men.  He  would  still  be  to  be  seen,  in  the  true 
features  of  his  character,  in  those  productions  of  his  mind, 
which  are  already  before  the  public. 

In  conclusion  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  several  of 
the  speeches  and  addresses  contained  in  this  volume,  possessing 
a  character  of  more  permanent  and  general  interest,  have  been 
translated  and  published  in  most  of  tlie  languages  of  Europe. 
And  we  are  not  without  authority  for  saying,  that  they  have 
been  regarded,  by  men  of  enlightened  judgments  and  cultivated 
taste,  as  fine  examples  of  forensic  and  popular  eloquence.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  England, 
some  of  these  speeches  have  been  read  in  that  country,  with 
**  no  less  admiration  of  their  eloquence,  than  satisfaction  in  the 
soundness  and  ability  of  their  general  views."  This  tribute, 
coming  as  it  does  firom  those  who  are  not  apt  to  over-estimate 
^the  intellectual  power  or  literary  taste  of  our  country,  may  be 
regarded  by  us,  with  an  honest  pride,  as  evidence  of  uncommon 
merit.  As  such,  we  oflfcr  thb  volume  of  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches  to  our  countr}'men,  in  fiill  confidence  that  they  will 
sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  acquired  for  political 
wisdom  and  true  eloquence. 
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national  mind,  the  course  of  legislative  policy  and  judicial 
decision,  the  customs  of  the  government,  will  in  practice  more 
or  less  affect  tlie  received  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  so 
become  a  part  of  the  public  law. 

On  the  public  men  of  this  age,  therefore,  rests  a  responsi- 
bility of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  the  friends  of  rational  liberty 
and  popular  happiness  they  cannot  be  regarded  but  as  objects 
of  deep  and  singular  interest.  Their  coiu'se  b  all  important  to 
the  State.  The  productions  of  such  of  them  as  incorporate 
tlieir  opinions  and  spirit,  witli  the  national  literature  and  national 
politics,  may  be  among  the  richest  and  best  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence to  the  land.  The  results  of  great  powers  and  large 
experience  in  public  affairs,  committed  to  writing  in  any  country 
and  any  age,  can  never  be  disregarded  or  neglected;  but  the 
lessons  of  civil  and  political  wisdom,  and  the  tone  of  social 
and  patriotic  feeling,  expressed  in  the  works  of  our  own  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen  of  tlie  present  generation,  are  more 
emphatically  important.  They  may  be  regarded  strictly 
*'  above  all  price,"  tlie  most  precious  and  most  sacred  of  the 
national  treasures;  as  they  will  probably  constitute  the  nearest 
approximation  to  a  conservative  principle  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions, which  our  state  of  society  admits. 

Of  this  character,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  publishers  of 
this  volume  look  upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Webster;  and  having 
obtained  his  consent  to  their  undertaking,  they  now  present 
it  to  the  conununity,  in  strong  confidence  that  they  arc  doing 
important  service  to  the  country. 

Among  individuals  who  have  grown  into  distinction  altogeth- 
er under  the  existing  Federal  Government,  it  is  not  invidious  to 
say,  that  few  or  none  are  more  conspicuous.  Endowed  by 
nature  with  cxtraordinar}'  powers,  he  has  cultivated  them  in  a 
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manner  and  to  an  extent,  most  propitious  for  his  own  fame,  and 
for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  his  country;  presenting  at  once  a 
splendid  model  of  tlie  clMU-acter  developed  under  our  republi- 
can institutions,  and  an  illustrious  instance  of  the  power  of 
character,  thus  developed,  to  preser\"e  and  improve  those  insti- 
tutions. 

To  an  extent  of  practice  and  a  degree  of  success  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Law,  rarely  equalled  in  any  age  or  country;  to 
experience  in  public  afiairs  as  great  as  his  years  allow;  to  sin- 
gular powers  of  conception,  habits  of  discrimmation,  and  the 
faculty  of  popular  reasoning  such  as  renders  his  eloquence  pe- 
culiar, and  gives  it  in  a  great  degree  a  character  of  its  own  ;  to 
large  and  liberal  views  of  things  ;  to  a  surprising  familiarity  with 
the  great  features  of  our  own  domestic  and  foreign  policy  since 
the  foundation  of  the  government,  and  witli  the  course  of  otlier 
governments, — ^to  all  these  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  cliaracter 
and  history,  we  are,  by  a  coincidence  as  uncommon  as  it  is 
admirable,  permitted  to  add  the  most  pure  and  honorable  prin- 
ciple, all  the  domestic  and  social  virtues,  containing  in  them- 
selves the  only  certain  pledges  of  public  good  faith  and  love  of 
country,  and  consecrating  the  man  to  the  affections  of  his  age 
and  of  posterity. 

We  look  upon  it  as  eminently  fortunate,  for  the  country  and 
for  mankind,  that  such  a  man  has  not  merely  left  the  impress 
of  his  mind  on  tlie  professional  and  official  transactions  in  which 
he  has  been  engaged,  but  has  already  found  occasion  to  secure 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  many  of  his  opinions  upon  our  history,** 
institutions,  and  principal  objects  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence; 
as  well  as  a  monument  of  his  patriotic  and  humane  sentiments, 
in  the  literature  of  his  country.  Of  other  individuals  of  splendid 
genius,  and  powerful  influence  in  their  day,  death  has  left  an  im- 
palpable shadow  only,  with  posterity.  Mr.  Webster,  shoidd  he 
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DELIVKRED  AT   PLYMOUTH,    IN    COMMEMORATION  OP  THE   FIRST 
SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.    DEC.  22, 182D. 


Let  us  rejoice  that  wc  behold  this  day.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
wc  have  lived  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the  auspicious 
mom,  which  commences  the  third  century  of  the  history  of  New 
Kugland.  AuHpicious  indeed;  bringing  a  happiness  beyond  the 
common  allotment  of  Providence  to  men;  full  of  present  joy,  and 
gilding  with  bright  beams  the  prospect  of  futurity,  is  the  dawn  that 
awakens  us  to  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

I  living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  Forever  honored  be 
this,  the  place  of  our  fathers'  refuge  !  Forever  remembered  the 
day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distressed,  broken  in  everything 
but  spirit,  jMior  in  nil  but  faith  and  courage,  at  last  secure  from  the 
dangers  of  wintry  s^eas,  and  impressing  this  shore  with  the  first  foot- 
steps of  civilized  man  ! 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  connect 
oar  thoughts,  our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness,  with  what  is  dis- 
tant, in  place  or  time;  and,  looking  before  and  afler,  to  hold  com- 
munion at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity.  Human  and 
nKirtol  although  wc  are,  wc  arc  nevertheless  not  mere  insulated  be- 
ings, without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  future.  Neither  the  point 
of  time,  nor  the  8{K>t  of  earth,  in  which  we  physically  live,  bounds 
our  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyments.  We  live  in  the  past  by  a 
knowledi^c  of  its  history;  and  in  the  future  by  hope  and  anticipa- 
tion. }ly  ascemling  to  an  association  with  our  ancestors;  by  con- 
templating their  example'and  studying  their  character;  by  partaking 
th<*ir  S4*ntiments,  and  imbibing  their  spirit;  by  accompanying  them 
in  their  toils,  by  sympathising  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in 
their  successes  and  their  triumphs,  we  mingle  our  own  existence 
with  theirs,  and  seem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their  con- 
teni|M>raries,  live  the  lives  which  they  lived,  endure  what  they  en- 
dured, and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And  in  like 
maimer,  by  running  alinig  the  line  of  future  time,  by  contemplating 
the  probable  fortunes  of  those  who  urc  coming  aller  us;  by  attempt- 
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ing  something  which  may  promote  their  happiness,  and  leave  some 
not  dishonorable  memorial  of  ourselves  for  their  regard,  when  we 
phall  sleep  with  the  fathers,  we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and 
tiQom  to  crowd  whatever  is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is  past,  into  the 
narrow  compass  of  oUr  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and 
ialso,  but  an  exalted  and  religious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to 
raise  our  thoughts  from  the  orb,  which,  amidst  this  universe  of 
worlds,  tlie  Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them  with 
something  of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and  teaches  to  be 
proper  anionjr  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  myriads  of  fellow  beings,  witli  whicli  his  goodnoss 
has  peopled  tlie  infmite  of  space; — so  neither  is  it  false  or  vain  to 
consider  ourselves  as  interested  and  connected  with  our  whole  race, 
throuirh  all  time;  allied  to  our  ancestors;  allied  to  our  posterity; 
closely  compacted  on  all  sides  with  others;  ourselves  being  but 
links  in  the  great  chain  of  being,  which  begins  with  the  origin  of 
our  race,  runs  onward  through  its  successive  generations,  binding 
together  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  terminfiting  at 
last,  with  the  consummation  of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of 
God, 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  ancestry, 
which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there  is  also  a  care  for  pos- 
terity, which  only  disguises  an  habitual  avarice,  or  hides  the  work- 
ings of  a  low  and  groveling  vanity.  But  there  is  also  a  moral  and 
philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors,  which  elevates  the  character 
and  improves  the  heart.  Next  to  the  sense  of  religious  duty  and 
moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know  what  should  bear  with  stronger  obli- 
gation on  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  than  a  consciousness  of 
alliance  with  excellence  which  is  departed;  and  a  consciousness, 
too,  that  in  its  acts  and  conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  it  may  be  actively  operating  on  the  happiness  of  those 
who  come  after  it.  Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  conce|>- 
tions,  by  which  it  would  affect  or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than  those 
in  which  it  presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the  departed 
dead  to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  be- 
cause it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect,  but 
the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy  and  morahty;  it  deals  with  us  as 
human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those  whose  visible  connexion 
with  this  state  of  existence  is  severed,  and  who  may  yet  exercise 
we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  ourselves; — and  when  it  carries 
us  forward,  also,  and  shows  m  the  long  continued  result  of  all  the 
good  we  do,  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  follow  us,  till  it  bears  us 
from  ourselves,  and  absorbs  us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall 
happen  to  the  generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language 
of  our  nature,  and  affects  us  with  sentiments  which  belong  to  us  as 
human  beings. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity,  we 
are  assembled  on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  duties  which 
that  relation,  and  the  present  occasion,  impose  upon  us.  We  have 
come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here  our  homage  for  our  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers; our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings;  our  gratitude  for  their  la- 
bors;  our   admiration   of  their   virtues;  our  veneration   for  their 
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pietj;  and  our  attachment  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  they  encountered  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms 
of  heaven,  the  violence  of  savages,  disease,  exile^  and  famine,  to 
enjoy  and  to  establish. — And  we  would  leave  here,  also,  for  the 
generations  which  are  rising  up  rapidly  to  fill  our  places,  some 
proof,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  transmit  the  great  inheritance 
unimpaired;  that  in  our  estimate  of  public  principles,  and  private 
virtue;  in  our  veneration  of  religion  and  piety;  in  our  devotion  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty;  in  our  regard  to  whatever  advances  hu- 
man knowledge,  or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  our  origin. 

There  is  a  local  feeling,  connected  with  this  occasion,  too  strong 
to  be  resisted;  a  sort  of  genius  of  the  placCy  which  inspires  and  awes  us. 
We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot,  where  the  first  scene  of  our  historv 
was  laid;  where  the  hearths  and  altars  of  New  England  were  first 
placed;  where  Christianity,  and  civilisation,  and  letters  made  their 
first  lodgement,  in  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with  a  wilderness, 
and  peopled  by  roving  barbarians.  We  are  here,  at  the  season  of^ 
the  year  at  which  the  event  took  place.  The  imagination  irresistibly 
and  rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  features,  and  the  leading 
characters  in  the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting  group 
upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We  look  around 
us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  promontories,  where  the  anxious  eyes 
of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation  and  of  rest.  We 
feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the  winds  which  pierced 
them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Rock,  on  which  New  England  received 
the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they 
struggle  with  the  elements,  and,  with  toilsome  efforts,  gain  the 
shore.  We  listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council;  we  see  the  unexampled 
exhibition  of  female  fortitude  and  resignation;  we  hear  the  whisper- 
ings of  youthful  impatience,  and  we  see,  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering  childhood, 
houseless,  but  for  a  mother's  arms,  couchless  but  for  a  mother's 
breast,  till  our  own  blood  almost  freezes.  The  mild  dignity  of 
Carver  and  of  Bradford;  the  decisive  and  soldierlike  air  and 
manner  of  Standisii;  the  devout  Brewster;  the  enterprising  Al- 
lerton;  the  general  firmness  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  whole  band; 
their  conscious  joy  for  dangers  escaped;  their  deep  solicitude  about 
dangers  to  come;  their  trust  in  Heaven;  their  high  religious  faith, 
full  of  confidence  and  anticipation: — all  of  these  seem  to  belong  to 
this  place,  and  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion,  to  fill  us  with  rev- 
erence and  admiration. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  by  the  colony  which  landed  here 
on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty, 
although  not  the  first  European  establishment  in  what  now  consti- 
tutes the  IFnitcd  States,  was  yet  so  peculiar  in  its  causes  and  char- 
acter, and  has  been  followed  and  must  still  be  followed,  by  such 
consequences,  as  to  give  it  a  high  claim  to  lasting  commemoration. 
On  these  causes  and  consequences,  more  than  on  its  immediately  at- 
tendant circumstances,  its  importance  as  an  historical  event  depends. 
Great  actions  and  striking  occurrences,  having  excited  a  temporary 
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admiration,  often  pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  because  they  leave 
no  lasting  results,  affecting  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  commu- 
nities. Such  is  frequently  the  fortune  of  the  most  brilliant  military 
achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand  battles  which  have  been  fought; 
of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage;  of  the  banners  which  have 
been  bathed  in  blood;  of  the  warriors  who  have  hoped  that  they  had 
risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a  glory  as  bright  and  as  durable 
as  the  stars,  how  few  that  continue  long  to  interest  mankind !  The 
victory  of  yesterday  is  reversed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day;  the  star  of 
military  glory,  rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen;  disgrace 
and  disaster  hang  on  the  heels  of  conquest  and  renown;  victor  and 
vanquished  presently  pass  away  to  oblivion,  and  the  world  goes 
on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  only  of  so  many  lives  and  so  much 
treasure. 

But  if  this  be  frequently,  or  generally,  the  fortune  of  militar)' 
achievements,  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  enterprises,  militar)' 
as  well  as  civil,  which  sometimes  check  the  current  of  events,  give 
a  new  turn  to  human  affairs,  and  transmit  their  consequences  througti 
ages.  We  see  their  importance  in  their  resuhs,  and  call  them  great, 
because  great  things  follow.  There  have  been  battles  which  hav€ 
fixed  the  fate  of  nations.  These  come  down  to  us  in  history  with  a 
solid  and  permanent  interest,  not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering 
armor,  the  rush  of  adverse  battalions,  the  sinking  and  rising  of  pen- 
nons, the  flight,  the  pursuit,  and  the  victory;  but  by  their  effe<!t  in 
advancing  or  retarding  human  knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  estal)- 
lishing  despotism,  in  extending  or  destroying  human  happiness. 
When  the  traveller  pauses  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  what  are  the 
emotions  which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast.^  What  is  that  glo- 
rious recollection,  which  thrills  through  his  frame,  and  sufluses  hii 
eyes? — Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and  Grecian  valor  were 
here  most  signally  displayed;  but  that  Greece  herself  was  here 
saved.  It  is,  because  to  this  spot,  and  to  the  event  which  has  render- 
ed it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  succeeding  glories  of  the  republic, 
It  is  because  if  that  day  had  gone  otherwise,  Greece  had  perished, 
It  is  because  he  perceives  that  her  philosophers,  and  orators,  hei 
poets  and  painters,  her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  governments 
and  free  institutions,  point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  fu- 
ture existence  seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency 
whether  the  Persian  or  the  Grecian  banner  should  wave  victorious 
in  the  beams  of  that  day's  setting  sun.  And  as  his  imagination  kin- 
dles at  the  retrospect,  he^is  transported  back  to  the  interesting  mo- 
ment, he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending  hosts,  his  inter 
V  est  for  the  result  overwhelms  him;  he  trembles,  as  if  it  were  stil 

uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt,  whether  he  may  consider  Socratei 
and  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  U 
himself  and  to  the  world. 

"  If  we  conquer,"  said  the  Athenian  commander  on  the  morning 

of  that  decisive  day, — "  If  we  conquer,  we  shall  make  Athens  th< 

greatest  city  of  Greece."     A  prophecy,  how  well  fulfilled  ! — "  II 

God  prosper  us,"  might  have  been  the  more  appropriate  languag< 

^  of  our  Fathers,  when  they  landed  upon  this  Rock  ; — "  if  God  pros 

per  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work  which  shall  last  for  ages;  w< 
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shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in  the  principles  of  the  fullest  liberty, 
and  the  purest  religion:  we  shall  subdue  this  wilderness  which  is  be- 
fore us;  we  shall  fill  this  region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretch- 
eA  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  with  civilisation  and  Christianity,  the 
temples  of  the  true  God  shall  rise,  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of 
idolatrous  sacrifice;  fields  and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  summer,  and 
the  waving  and  golden  harvest  of  autumn,  shall  extend  over  a  thous- 
and hills,  and  stretch  along  a  thousand  valleys,  never  yet,  since  the 
creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  We  shall  whiten 
this  coast  with  the  canvass  of  a  prosperous  commerce;  we  shall  stud 
the  long  and  winding  shore  with  an  hundred  cities.  That  which  we 
sow  in  weakness  shdl  be  raised  in  strength.  From  our  sincere  but 
houseless  worship,  there  shall  spring  splendid  temples  to  record  God's 
goodness;  from  the  simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise 
wise  and  politic  constitutions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty 
which  we  ourselves  bring  and  breathe;  from  our  zeal  for  learning, 
institutions  shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  where  they  have  bor- 
rowed, shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of  human 
knowledge;  and  our  descendants, through  all  generations,  shall  look 
back  to  this  spot,  and  to  this  hour,  with  unabated  aflectlon  and  re- 
gard." — 

A  brief  remembrance  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement 
of  this  place;  some  account  of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristic 
qualities  of  that  settlement,  as  distinguished  from  other  instances  of 
colonization;  a  short  notice  of  the  progress  of  New  England  in  the 
great  interests  of  society,  during  the  century  which  is  now  elapsed; 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  principles  upon  which  society  and 
government  are  established  in  this  country; — comprise  all  that  can 
be  attempted,  and  much  more  than  can  be  satisfactorily  performed 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  first  settlers  to  a  voluntary 
exile,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  native  country,  and  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  this  then  unexplored  wilderness,  the  first  and  principal, 
no  doubt  were  connected  with  Religion.  They  sought  to  enjoy  a 
higher  degree  of  religious  freedom,  and  what  they  esteemed  a  purer 
form  of  religious  worship,  than  was  allowed  to  their  choice,  or  pre- 
sented to  their  imitation,  in  the  old  world.  The  love  of  religious 
liberty  is  a  stronger  sentiment,  when  fully  excited,  than  an  attachment 
to  civil  or  political  freedom.  That  freedom  which  the  conscience 
demands,  and  which  men  feel  bound  by  their  hopes  of  salvation  to 
contend  for,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attained.  Conscience,  in  the  cause 
of  Religion,  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  prepares  the  mind  to  act, 
and  to  suffer  beyond  almost  all  other  causes.  It  sometimes  gives  an 
impulse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of  power  or  of  opinion  can 
withstand  it.  History  instructs  us  that  this  love  of  religious  liberty, 
a  compound  sentiment  in  the  breast  of  man,  made  up  of  the  clearest 
sense  of  right,  and  the  highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the 
sternest  despotism  in  the  face,  and  with  means  apparently  most  inad- 
equate, to  shake  principalities  and  powers.  There  is  a  boldness,  a 
spirit  of  daring,  in  religious  reformers,  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
general   rules  which  control  men's  purposes  and  actions.     If  the 
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hand  of  power  be  laid  upon  it,  this  only  seems  to  augment  its  force 
and  its  elasticity,  and  to  cause  its  action  to  be  more  formidable  and 
terrible.  Human  invention  has  devised  nothing,  human  power  has 
compassed  nothing  that  can  forcibly  restrain  it,  when  it  breaks  forth 
Nothing  can  stop  it,  but  to  give  way  to  it;  nothing  can  check  it, 
but  indulgence.  It  loses  its  power  only  when  it  has  gained  its  ob- 
ject. The  principle  of  toleration,  to  which  the  world  has  come  so 
slowly,  is  at  once  the  most  just  and  the  most  wise  of  all  principles. 
Even  when  religious  feeling  takes  a  character  of  extravagance  and 
enthusiasm,  and  seems  to  threaten  the  order  of  society,  and  shake 
the  columns  of  the  social  edifice,  its  principal  danger  is  in  its  re- 
straint. If  it  be  allowed  indulgence  and  expansion  like  the  elemental 
fires  it  only  agitates  and  perhaps  purifies  the  atmosphere,  while  its 
efforts  to  throw  off  restraint  would  burst  the  world  asunder. 

It  is  certain,  that  although  many  of  them  were  Republicans  in 
principle,  we  have  no  evidence  that  our  New  England  ancestors 
would  have  emigrated,  as  they  did,  from  their  own  native  country, 
become  wanderers  in  Europe,  and  finally  undertaken  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  here,  merely  from  their  dislike  of  the  political  sys- 
tems of  Europe.  They  fled  not  so  much  from  the  civil  government, 
as  from  the  Hierarchy,  and  the  laws  which  enforced  conformity  to 
the  Church  Establishment.  Mr.  Robinson  had  lefl  England  as  ear- 
ly as  sixteen  hundred  and  eight,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  for 
nonconformity,  and  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  lefl  England,  from 
no  disappointed  ambition  in  affairs  of  state,  from  no  regrets  at  the 
want  of  preferment  in  the  church,  nor  from  any  motive  of  distinc- 
tion, or  of  gain.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  religion  was  pressed 
with  such  extreme  rigor,  that  a  voluntary  exile  seemed  the  most  eli- 
gible mode  of  escaping  from  the  penalties  of  noncompliance.  The 
accession  of  Elizabeth  had,  it  is  true,  quenched  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Her  long  reign  had  established  the  Reformation,  but  tolera- 
tion was  a  virtue  beyond  her  conception,  and  beyond  the  age.  She 
lefl  no  example  of  it  to  her  successor;  and  he  was  not  of  a  charac- 
ter which  rendered  it  probable  that  a  sentiment  either  so  wise  or  so 
liberal  should  originate  with  him.  At  the  present  period  it  seems 
incredible,  that  the  learned,  accomplished,  unassuming,  and  inoffen- 
sive Robinson  should  neither  be  tolerated  in  his  own  peaceable 
mode  of  worship  in  his  own  country,  nor  suffered  quietly  to  depart 
from  it.  Yet  suoli  was  the  fact.  He  lefl  his  country  by  stealth, 
that  he  might  elsewhere  enjoy  those  rights  which  ought  to  belong 
to  men  in  all  countries.  The  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Hol- 
land is  deeply  interesting,  from  its  circumstances,  and  also  as  it 
marks  the  character  of  the  times,  independently  of  its  connexion 
with  names  now  incorporated  with  the  history  of  Empire.  The  em- 
barkation was  intended  to  be  in  the  night,  that  it  might  escape  the 
notice  of  the  officers  of  government.  Great  pains  had  been  taken 
to  secure  boats,  which  should  come  undiscovered  to  the  shore,  and 
receive  the  fugitives;  and  frequent  disappointments  had  been  expe- 
rienced in  this  respect.  At  length  the  appointed  time  came,  bring- 
ing with  it  unusual  severity  of  cold  and  rain.  An  unfrequented 
and  barren  heath,  on  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  selected 
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spot,  where  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  were  to  tread,  for  the  last  timc^ 
the  land  of  their  fathers. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  receive  them,  did  not  come  until  the  next 
daj,  and  in  the  meantime  the  little  band  was  coUected,  and  men 
and  women  and  children  and  baggage  were  crowded  together,  in 
melancholy  and  distressed  confusion.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  the 
women  and  children  already  sick,  from  their  passage  down  the  riv- 
er to  the  place  of  embarkation.  At  length  the  wished  for  boat  si- 
lently and  fearfully  approaches  the  shore,  and  men  and  women  and 
children,  shaking  with  fear  and  with  cold,  as  many  as  the  small  ves- 
sel could  bear,  venture  off  on  a  dangerous  sea.  Immediately  the 
advance  of  horses  is  heard  from  behind,  armed  men  appear,  and 
those  not  yet  embarked  are  seized,  and  taken  into  custody.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  there  had  been  no  regard  to  the  keeping  to- 
gether of  families,  in  the  first  embarkation,  and  on  account  of  the 
appearance  of  the  horsemen,  the  boat  never  returned  for  the  resi- 
due. Those  who  had  got  away,  and  those  who  had  not,  were  in 
equal  distress.  A  storm,  of  great  violence,  and  long  duration,  arose 
at  sea,  which  not  only  protracted  the  voyage,  rendered  distressing 
by  the  want  of  all  those  accommodations  which  the  interruption  of 
the  embarkation  had  occasioned,  but  also  forced  the  vessel  out  of 
her  course,  and  menaced  immediate  shipwreck;  while  those  on  shore, 
when  they  were  dismissed  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice, having  no  longer  homes  or  houses  to  retire  to,  and  their  friends 
and  protectors  being  already  gone,  became  objects  of  necessary 
charity,  as  well  as  of  deep  commiseration. 

As  this  scene  passes  before  us,  we  can  hardly  forbear  asking, 
whether  this  be  a  band  of  malefactors  and  felons  flying  from  justice.^ 
What  are  their  crimes,  that  they  hide  themselves  in  darkness  ? — To 
what  punishment  are  they  exposed,  that  to  avoid  it,  men,  and  wo- 
men, and  children,  thus  encounter  the  surf  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  terrors  of  a  night  storm?  What  induces  this  armed  pursuit, 
and  this  arrest  of  fugitives,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  ? — Truth  does 
not  allow  us  to  answer  these  inquiries,  in  a  manner  that  does  credit 
to  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  the  times.  This  was  not  the  flight 
of  guilt,  but  of  virtue.  It  was  an  humble  and  peaceable  religion, 
flying  from  causeless  oppression.  It  was  conscience,  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  Robinson, 
and  brewster,  leading  ofl*  their  little  band  from  their  native  soil,  at 
first  to  find  shelter  on  the  shores  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  but 
uhimately  to  come  hither;  and  having  surmounted  all  difficulties, 
and  braved  a  thousand  dangers,  to  find  here  a  place  of  refuge  and 
of  rest.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  this  spot  was  honored  as  the  asy- 
lum of  religious  liberty.  May  its  standard,  reared  here,  remain 
forever! — May  it  rise  up  as  high  as  heaven,  till  its  banner  shall  fan 
the  air  of  both  continents,  and  wave  as  a  glorious  ensign  of  peace 
and  security  to  the  nations! 

The  peculiar  character,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies which  introduced  civilisation  and  an  English  race  into  New 
England,  aflbrd  a  most  interesting  and  extensive  topic  of  discus- 
sion. On  these  much  of  our  subsequent  character  and  fortune  has 
depended.     Their  influence  has  essentially  aficcted  our  whole  his- 
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tory,  through  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed;  and  as  they 
have  become  intimately  connected  with  government,  laws,  and  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  with  our  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  religion  and 
civil  liberty,  that  influence  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  felt  through 
the  centuries  which  shall  succeed.  Emigration  from  one  region  to 
another,  and  the  emission  of  coloniee  to  people  countries  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  parent  stock,  are  conmion  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  mankind;  but  it  has  not  often,  perhaps 
never  happened,  that  the  establishment  of  colonies  should  be  at- 
tempted, under  circumstances,  however  beset  with  present  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  yet  so  favorable  to  ultimate  success,  and  so 
conducive  to  magnificent  results,  as  those  which  attended  the  first 
settlements  on  this  part  of  the  continent.  In  other  instances,  emi- 
gration has  proceeded  from  a  less  exalted  purpose,  in  a  period  of 
less  general  intelligence,  or  more  without  plan  and  by  accident;  or 
under  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  less  favorable  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  laying  a  foundation  for  great  public  prosperity  and 
future  empire. 

A  great  resemblance  exists,  obviously,  between  all  the  English 
colonies,  established  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  occasion  attracts  our  attention  more  immediately  to  those 
which  took  possession  of  New  England,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
these  furnish  a  strong  contrast  with  most  other  instances  of  coloni- 
zation. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Greeks,  no  doubt,  sent  forth  from 
their  territories  the  greatest  number  of  colonies.  So  numerous  in- 
deed were  they,  and  so  great  the  extent  of  space  over  which  they 
were  spread,  that  the  parent  country  fondly  and  naturally  persuaded 
herself,  that  by  means  of  them  she  had  laid  a  sure  foundation  for 
the  universal  civilisation  of  the  world.  These  establishments,  from 
obvious  causes,  were  most  numerous  in  places  most  contiguous; 
yet  they  were  found  on  the  coasts  of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  in  Africa,  and  even,  as  is  alleged,  on  the  borders  of  India. 
These  emigrations  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  voluntary  and 
sometimes  compulsory;  arising  from  the  spontaneous  enterprise  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  order  and  regulation  of  government.  It  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  with  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  undertaken  in  reli- 
gious obedience  to  the  commands  of  oracles;  and  it  is  probable  that 
impressions  of  this  sort  might  have  had  more  or  less  influence;  but  it 
is  probable,  also,  that  on  these  occasions  the  oracles  did  not  speak 
a  language  dissonant  from  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  state. 

PoHtical  science  among  the  Greeks  seems  never  to  have  extended 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  system,  which  should  be  adequate  to  the 
government  of  a  great  nation  upon  principles  of  liberty.  They 
were  accustomed  only  to  the  contemplation  of  small  republics,  and 
were  led  to  consider  an  augmented  population  as  incompatible  with 
free  institutions.  The  desire  of  a  remedy  for  this  supposed  evil,  and 
the  wish  to  establish  marts  for  trade,  led  the  governments  often  to 
undertake  the  establishment  of  colonies  as  an  affair  of  state  expedi- 
ency. Colonization  and  commerce,  indeed,  would  naturally  become 
objects  of  int(Test  to  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  inhabit- 
ing a  territory  clo^icly  circumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  ^  no  small 
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part  mountainous  and  sterile;  while  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas, 
and  the  promontories  and  coasts  of  the  neighbouring  continents,  by 
their  mere  proximity,  strongly  solicited  the  eXcited  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion. Such  was  this  proximity,  in  many  instances,  that  the  new  set- 
tlements appeared  rather  to  be  the  mere  extension  of  population  over 
contiguous  territory,  than  the  etwtablishment  of  distmt  colonies.  In 
proportion  as  thfcy  were  nfear  tothe  parent  state,  they  would  be  under 
its  authority,  and  partake  of  its  fortunes.  The  colony  at  Marseilles 
might  perceive  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  the  sway  of  Phocis;  while  the 
islands  in  the  Egean  Sea  could  hardly  attain  to  independence  of 
their  Athenian  origin.  Many  of  these  establishments  took  place  at 
an  early  age ;  and  if  there  were  defects  in  the  governments  of  the 
parent  states,  the  colonists  did  not  possess  philosophy  or  experience 
sufficient  to  correct  such  evils  in  their  own  institutions,  even  if  they 
had  not  been,  by  other  causes,  deprived  of  the  power.  An  imme- 
diate necessity,  connected  with  the  support  of  life,  wa$  the  main  and 
direct  inducement  to  these  undertakings,  and  there  could  hardly  ex- 
ist more  than  the  hope  of  a  successful  imitation  of  institutions  with 
which  they  were  already  acquainted,  and  of  holding  an  equality  with 
their  neighbours,  in  the  course  of  improvement.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms, both  political  and  municipal,  as  well  as  the  religious  worship 
of  the  parent  city,  were  transferred  to  the  colony ;  and  the  parent 
city  herself,  with  all  such  of  her  colonies  as  were  not  too  far  remote 
for  frequent  intercourse,  and  conmion  sentiments,  would  appear  like 
a  family  of  cities,  more  or  less  dependent,  and  more  or  less  connect- 
ed. We  know  how  imperfect  this  system  was,  as  a  system  of  gen- 
eral politics,  and  what  scope  it  gave  to  those  mutual  dissentions  and 
conflicts  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Greece. 

But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  that 
nothing  existed  in  the  character  of  Grecian  emigrations,  or  in  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  emigrants,  likely  to  give  a  new  and  im- 
portant direction  .to  human  affairs,  or  a  new  impulse  to  the  human 
mind.  Their  motives  were  not  high  enough,  their  views  were  not 
sufficiently  large  and  prospective.  They  went  not  forth,  like  our 
ancestors,  to  erect  systems  of  more  perfect  civil  liberty,  or  to  enjoy 
a  higher  degree  of  religious  freedom.  Above  all,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  religion  and  learning  of  the  age,  that  could  either  inspire  high 
purposes,  or  give  the  ability  to  execute  them.  Whatever  restraints 
on  civil  liberty,  or  whatever  abuses  in  religious  worship,  existed  at 
the  time  of  our  fathers'  emigration,  yet,  even  then,  all  was  light  in 
the  moral  and  mental  world,  in  comparison  with  its  condition  inmost 
periods  of  the  ancient  states.  The  settlement  of  a  new  continent, 
in  an  age  of  progressive  knowledge  and  improvement,  could  not  but 
do  more  than  merely  enlarge  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  habitable 
world.  It  could  not  but  do  much  more  even  than  extend  commerce 
and  increase  wealth  among  the  human  race.  We  see  how  this  event 
has  acted,  how  it  must  have  acted,  and  wonder  only  why  it  did  not 
act  sooner,  in  the  production  of  moral  effects,  on  the  state  of  human 
knowledge,  the  general  tone  of  human  sentiments,  and  the  prospects 
of  human  happiness.  It  gave  to  civilized  man  not  only  a  new  con« 
tinent  to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  new  seas  to  be  explored  j 
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but  it  gave  him  also  a  n^w  range  lor  his  thoughts,  new  objects  for 
curiosity,  and  new  excitements  to  knowledge  and  improvement. 

Roman  colonization  resembled,  far  less  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
the  original  settlements  of  this  country.  Power  and  dominion  were 
the  objects  of  Rome,  even  in  her  colonial  establishments.  Her  whole 
exterior  aspect  was  for  centuries  hostile  and  terrific.  She  grasped 
at  dominion,  from  India  to  Britain,  and  her  measures  of  colonization 
partook  of  the  character  of  her  general  system.  Her  policy  was 
military,  because  her  objects  were  power,  ascendency  and  subjuga- 
tion. Detachments  of  emigrants  from  Rome  incorporated  themselves 
with,  and  governed,  the  original  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries. 
She  sent  citizens  where  she  had  first  sent  soldiers;  her  law  followed 
her  sword.  Her  colonies  were  a  sort  of  military  establishment;  so 
many  advanced  posts  in  the  career  of-  her  dominion.  A  governor 
from  Rome  ruled  the  new  colony  with  absolute  sway,  and  often  with 
unbounded  rapacity.  In  Sicily,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain,  'and  in  Asia,  the 
power  of  Rome  prevailed,  not  nominally  only,  but  really  and  effect- 
ually. Those  who  immediately  exercised  it  were  Roman;  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  its  administration,  Roman.  Rome  herself  continu- 
ed to  be  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  great  system  which  she  had  es- 
tablished. Extortion  and  rapacity,  finding  a  wide  and  often  rich 
field  of  action  in  the  provinces,  looked  nevertheless  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  as  the  scene  in  which  their  illgotten  treasures  should  be 
displayed;  or  if  a  spirit  of  more  honest  acquisition  prevailed,  the  ob- 
ject, nevertheless,  was  ultimate  enjoyment  in  Rome  itself.  If  our 
own  history,  and  our  own  times  did  not  sufficiently  expose  the  inhe- 
rent and  incurable  evils  of  provincial  government,  we  might  see  them 
portrayed,  to  our  amazement,  in  the  desolated  and  ruined  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  We  might  hear  them,  in  a  voice  that  terri- 
fies us,  in  those  strains  of  complaint  and  accusation,  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  provinces  poured  forth  in  the  Roman  Forum. — *'  Qtias 
res  luxwiea  in  Jla^iis,  crudclitas  in  supplidisj  avarilia  in  rapinisy  su- 
perbia  in  contwneliiaj  efficere  poiuisset,  eas  omneis  sese  pertulisse,^^ 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Roman  Provinces  partook  of  the  for- 
tunes as  well  as  of^  the  sentiments  and  general  character  of  the  seat 
of  empire.  They  lived  together  with  her,  they  flourished  with  her, 
and  fell  with  her.  The  branches  were  lopped  away  even  bef<»re  the 
vast  and  venerable  trunk  itself  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth.  Nothing 
had  proceeded  from  her,  which  could  support  itself,  and  bear  up  the 
name  of  its  origin,  when  her  own  sustaining  arm  should  be  enfeebled 
or  withdrawn.  It  was  not  given  to  Rome  to  see,  either  at  her  zenith, 
or  in  her  decline,  a  child  of  her  own,  distant  indeed,  and  independent 
of  her  control,  yet  speaking  her  language  and  inheriting  her  blood, 
springing  forward  to  a  competition  with  her  own  power,  and  a  com- 
parison with  her  own  great  renown.  She  saw  not  a  vast  region  of 
the  earth,  peopled  from  her  stock,  full  of  states  and  political  commu- 
nities, improving  upon  the  models  of  her  institutions,  and  breathing 
in  fuller  measure  the  spirit  which  she  had  breathed  in  the  best  periods 
of  her  existence;  enjoying  and  extending  her  arts  and  her  literature; 
rising  rapidly  from  |K>litical  childhood  to  manly  strength  and  indeprnd- 
cnce;  her  offspring,  yet  now  her  equal;  unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  might  iiiTcct  the  duration  of  her  own  power  and  greatness;  of 
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common  origin,  but  not  linked  to  a  common  fute;  civing  ample  pledge, 
that  her  name  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  her  language  should  not 
ceario  to  be  U8C<1  among  men;  that  whatsoever  she  had  done  for  hu- 
man knowledge  and  human  happiness,  should  be  treasured  up  and 
prestTve<l;  that  the  record  of  her  existence,  and  her  achievements, 
i^hould  not  be  obscured,  although,  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of 
Providence,  it  might  be  her  destiny  to  fall  from  opulence  and  splen- 
d.if;  although  the  time  might  come,  when  darkness  should  settle  on 
all  hrr  hills;  when  foreign  or  domestic  violence  should  overturn  her 
altars  and  her  temples;  when  ignorance  and  despotism  should  till 
the  |vlaces  where  Laws,  and  Arts,  and  Liberty  had  flourished;  when 
the  t'eet  of  barbarism  should  trample  on  the  tombs  of  her  con.**uls, 
and  the  walls  of  her  senate  house  and  forum  echo  only  to  the  voice 
of  ^iavllge  triumph.  She  saw  not  this  glorious  vision,  to  inspin*  and 
fi>rtity  her  against  the  possible  decay  or  downfall  of  her  power. 
Happy  are  they,  who  in  our  day  may  behold  it,  if  they  shall  contem- 
plate it  with  the  sentiments  which  it  ought  to  inspire  ! 

The  New  (England  colonies  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the  Asi- 
atic establishments  of  the  modem  European  nations,  as  from  the 
models  of  the  Ancient  States.  The  sole  object  of  those  establish- 
ments was  originally  trade;  although  we  have  seen,  in  one  of  them, 
the  anomaly  of  a  mere  trading  company  attaining  a  political  charac- 
ter, disbursing  revenues,  and  maintaining  armies  and  fortresses,  un- 
til it  has  extended  its  control  over  seventy  millions  of  people.  Dif- 
ferinjj  from  these,  and  still  difiering  more  from  the  New  England 
and  North  American  Cohmies,  are  the  European  settlements  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  It  is  not  strange,  that  when  men's  minds  were 
tiinie^l  to  the  settlement  of  America,  difierent  objects  should  be  pro- 
posed by  those  who  emigrated  to  the  different  regions  of  so  vast  a 
country.  Climate,  soil,  and  condition  were  not  all  equally  favorable 
to  all  pursuits.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  purpose  of  those  who  went 
thith<'r,  was  to  engage  in  that  8|>ecies  of  agriculture,  suited  to  the 
s«)tl  and  eliniate,  which  seems  to  bear  more  resemblance  to  coin- 
nieroe,  than  to  the  hard  and  plain  tillage  of  New  England.  The 
great  staples  of  these  Countries,  being  partly  an  agricultural  and 
partly  a  manufactured  product,  and  not  being  of  the  necessaries  of 
lite,  beo«)nie  the  object  of  calculation,  with  respect  to  a  protitablo 
investment  of  capital,  like  any  other  enterprise  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. The  more  especially,  as  they  require,  by  necessity  or  habit, 
slave  labor  for  their  production,  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  this  production  is  more  considerable.  The  West  Indies 
are  resorted  to,  therefore,  rather  for  the  investment  of  capital,  than 
for  the  purpos4;  of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labor.  Such  as  pos- 
.*iess  a  Considerable  amriunt  of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  to  adven- 
ture in  eoniniercial  sperulations  without  capital,  can  alone  be  fitted 
to  be  «>nii<:rants  to  the  islands.  The  agriculture  of  these  regions,  as 
beiiire  t»bserved,  is  a  sort  of  conmierce;  and  it  is  a  8]>ecies  of  em- 
pjowiient,  in  which  labor  seems  to  form  an  inconsiderable  ingredient 
III  the  productive  cau.ses;  since  the  portion  of  white  labor  is  exceed- 
ing Iv  ^inall,  and  slave  labor  i^  rather  more  like  profit  on  stock  or 
<  apital,  than  Inhor  properly  so  called.  The  individual  who  contem- 
frlates  an  establi-shinent  of  this  kind,  takes  into  the  account  the  cost 
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of  the^cessary  number  of  slaves,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  cal- 
culates the  cost  of  the  land.  The  uncertainty,  too,  of  this  species  of 
employment,  affords  another  ground  of  resemblance  to  commerce. 
Although  gainful,  on  the  whole,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  often 
very  disastrous  for  a  single  year,  and  as  the  capital  is  not  readily 
invested  in  other  pursuits,  bad  crops,  or  bad  markets,  not  only  affect 
the  profits,  but  the  capital  itself  Hence  the  sudden  depressions 
which  take  place  in  the  value  of  such  estates. 

But  the  great  and  leading  observation,  relative  to  these  establish- 
ments, remains  to  be  made.  It  is,  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  capital  seldom  consider  themselves  at  liome  in  the  colony.  A 
very  great  portion  of  the  soil  itself  is  usually  owned  in  the  mother 
country;  a  still  greater  is  mortgaged  for  capital  obtained  there;  and, 
in  general,  those  who  are  to  derive  an  interest  from  the  products, 
look  to  the  parent  country  as  the  place  for  enjoyment  of  their  wealth. 
The  population  is  therefore  constantly  fluctuating.  Nobody  comes 
but  to  return.  A  constant  succession  of  owners,  agents,  and  factors 
takes  place.  Whatsoever  the  soil,  forced  by  the  unmitigated  toil 
of  slavery,  can  yield,  is  borne  home  to  defray  rents,  and  interest, 
and  agencies;  or  to  give  the  means  of  living  in  a  better  society.  In 
such  a  state,  it  is  evident  that  no  spirit  of  permanent  improvement 
is  likely  to  spring  up.  Profits  will  not  be  invested  with  a  distant 
view  of  benefiting  posterity.  Roads  and  canald  will  hardly  be  built; 
schools  will  not  be  founded;  colleges  will  not  be  endowed.  There 
will  be  few  fixtures  in  society;  no  principles  of  utility  or  of  elegance, 
planted  now,  with  the  hope  of  being  developed  and  expanded  here- 
after. Profit,  immediate  profit,  must  be  the  principal  active  spring 
in  the  social  system.  There  may  be  many  particular  exceptions  to 
these  general  remarks,  but  the  outline  of  the  whole,  is  such  as  is 
here  drawn. 

Another  most  important  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  is, 
that  no  idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  country  is  Hkely  to  arise; 
unless  indeed  it  should  spring  up  in  a  form,  that  would  threaten  uni- 
versal desolation.  The  inhabitants  have  no  strong  attachment  to 
the  place  which  they  inhabit.  The  hope  of  a  great  portion  of  them, 
is  to  leave  it;  and  Iheir  great  desire,  to  leave  it  soon.  However 
useful  they  may  be  to  the  parent  state,  how  much  soever  they  may 
add  to  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  life,  these  colonies  are  not 
favored  spots  for  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  progress 
of  permanent  improvement,  or  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  inde- 
pendent empire. 

Different,  indeed,  most  widely  different,  from  all  these  instances 
of  emigration  and  plantation,  were  the  condition,  the  purposes,  and 
the  prospects  of  our  Fathers,  when  they  established  their  infant 
colony  upon  this  spot.  They  came  hither  to  a  land  from  which  they 
were  never  to  return.  Hither  they  had  brought,  and  here  they 
were  to  fix,  their  hopes,  their  attachments,  and  their  objects.  Some 
natural  tears  they  shed,  as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes  of  their 
fathers^  and  some  emotions  they  suppressed,  when  the  white  clifts  of 
their  native  country,  now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their 
siffht.  They  were  acting  however  upon  a  resolution  not  to  be  chang- 
ed.    With  whatever  stifled  regrets,  with  whatever  occasional  hesita- 
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tion,  with  whatever  appalling  apprehensions,  which  might  sometimes 
arise  with  force  to  sh^e  the  firmest  purpose,  they  had  yet  committed 
themselves  to  Heaven,' ^and  the  elements;  and  a  thousand  leiagues  of 
water  soon  interposed  to  separate  them  forever  from  the  region  which 
gave  them  birth.  A  new  existence  awaited  them  here;  and  when 
they  saw  these  shores,  rough,  cold,  barbarous,  and  barren  as  then 
they  were,  they  beheld  their  country.  That  mixed  and  strong  feel- 
ing, which  we  call  love  of  country,  and  which  is,  in  general,  never 
extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its  proper 
object  here.  Whatever  constitutes  countty,  except  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  all  the  moral  causes  of  affection  and  attachment,  which  operate 
upon  the  heart,  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  new  abode. 
Here  were  now  their  families  and  friends;  their  homes,  and  their 
property.  Before  they  reached  the  shore,  they  had  established  the 
elements  of  a  social  system,  and  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  set- 
tled their  forms  of  religious  worship.  At  the  moment  of  their  land- 
ing, therefore,  they  possessed  institutions  of  government,  and  insti- 
tutions of  religion:  and  friends  and  families,  and  social  and  rehgious 
institutions,  established  by  consent,  founded  on  choice  and  prefer- 
ence, how  nearly  do  these  fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country! — The 
morning  that  beamed  on  the  first  night  of  their  repose,  saw  the  Pil- 
grims already  established  in  their  country.  There  were  political 
institutions,  and  civil  liberty,  and  religious  worship.  Poetry  has 
fancied  nothing,  in  the  wanderings  of  heroes,  so  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic. Here  was  man,  indeed,  unprotected,  and  unprovided 
for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearful  wilderness;  but  it  was  politic, 
intelligent  and  educated  man.  Everything  was  civilized  but  the 
physical  world.  Institutions  containing  in  substance  all  that  agea 
had  done  for  human  government,  were  established  in  a  forest.  Cul- 
tivated mind  was  to  act  on  uncultivated  nature;  and,  more  than  all, 
a  government,  and  a  country,  were  to  commence,  with  the  very  first 
foundations  laid  under  the  divine  light  of  the  christian  religion. 
Happy  auspices  of  a  happy  futurity !  Who  would  wish  that  his  coun- 
try's existence  had  otherwise  begun  ? — Who  would  desire  the  power 
of  going  back  to  the  ages  of  fable?  Who  would  wish  for  an  origin, 
obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  ?/ — Who  would  wish  for  other 
emblazoning  of  his  country's  heraldry,  or  other  ornaments  of  her 
genealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  that  her  first  existence  was  with 
intelligence;  her  first  breath  the  inspirations  of  Uberty;  her  first 
principle  the  truth  of  divine  religion? 

Local  attachments  and  sympathies  would  ere  long  spring  up  in 
the  breasts  of  our  ancestors,  endearing  to  them  the  place  of  their 
refuge.  Whatever  natural  objects  are  associated  with  interesting 
scenes  and  high  efforts,  obtain  a  hold  on  human  feeling,  and  demand 
from  the  heart  a  sort  of  recognition  and  regard.  This  Rock  soon 
became  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  these  hills  grate- 
ful to  their  sight.  Neither  they  nor  their  children  were  again  to  till 
the  soil  of  England,  nor  again  to  traverse  the  seas  which  surround- 
ed her.  But  here  waa  m  new  sea,  now  open  to  their  enterprise,  and 
a  new  soil,  which  had  not  failed  to  respond  gratefully  to  their  labori- 
ous industry,  and  which  was  already  assuming  a  robe  of  verdure. 
Hardly  had  they  provided  shelter  for  the  living,  ere  they  were  sum- 
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moiicd  to  erect  sepulchres  for  the  dead.  The  ground  had  bccon 
sacred,  by  enclosing  the  remains  of  some  of  their  companions  ai 
connexions.  A  parent,  a  child,  a  husband  or  a  wife,  had  gone  tl 
way  of  all  flesh,  and  mingled  with  the  dust  of  New  England.  \\ 
naturally  look  with  strong  emotions  to  the  spot,  though  it  be  a  wi 
derness,  where  the  ashes  of  those  we  have  loved  repose.  Whci 
the  heart  has  laid  down  what  it  loved  most,  it  is  desirous  of  laytr 
itsdf  down.  \o  sculptured  marble,  no  enduring  monument,  i 
honorable  inscription,  no  ever  burning  taper  that  would  drive  awi 
the  darkness  of  death,  can  soUen  our  sense  of  the  reality  of  morta 
ity,  and  hallow  to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to  cover  us,  HI 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust,  with  the  objcc 
of  our  affections. 

In  a  short  time  other  causes  sprung  up  to  bind  the  Pilgrims  wil 
new  cords  to  their  chosen  land.  Children  were  born,  and  the  hop< 
of  future  generations  arose,  in  the  spot  of  their  new  habitatioi 
The  second  generation  found  this  the  land  of  their  nativity,  and  sa 
that  they  were  bound  to  its  fortunes.  They  beheld  their  father 
graves  around  them,  and  while  they  read  the  memorials  of  the 
toils  and  labors,  they  rejoiced  in  the  inheritance  which  they  foui 
bequeathed  to  them. 

Lender  the  influence  of  these  causes,  it  was  to  be  expected,  th 
an  interest  and  a  feeling  should  arise  here,  entirely  diflerent  fro 
the  interest  and  feeling  of  mere  Englishmen;  and  all  thesubsequei 
history  of  the  colonies  proves  this  to  have  actually  and  gradual] 
taken  place.  With  a  general  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy  ( 
the  British  crown,  there  was,  from  the  first,  a  repugnance  to  an  ci 
tire  submission  to  the  control  of  British  legislation.  The  colonic 
stood  upon  their  charters,  which  as  (hey  contended,  exempted  thei 
from  the  ordinary  power  of  the  British  parliament,  and  authorise 
I  hem  to  conduct  their  own  concerns  by  their  own  counsels.  The 
uftrrly  resisted  the  notion  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  roei 
authority  of  the  government  at  home,  and  would  not  endure  eve 
that  their  own  charter  governments  should  be  established  on  tb 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  not  a  controlling  or  protcctio 
board  in  England,  but  a  government  of  their  own,  and  existing  in 
mediately  within  their  limits,  which  could  satisfy  their  wishes,  i 
was  easy  to  foresee,  what  we  know  also  to  have  happened,  thai  Ih 
first  great  cause  of  collision  and  jealousy  would  be,  under  the  notio 
of  political  economy  then  and  still  prevalent  in  Europe,  an  attem| 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  theco 
onies.  Whoever  has  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  which  produce 
our  revolution,  has  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  original  principle  fa 
back  in  this  claim,  on  the  part  of  PIngland,  to  monopolize  our  tradi 
and  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  resist  or  evad 
that  monopoly;  if  indeed  it  be  not  still  more  just  and  philosophici 
to  go  farther  back,  and  to  consider  it  decided,  that  an  inde|>endci 
government  mu.'it  arise  here,  the  monient  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
English  colony,  such  as  lauded  in  this  place,  could  sustain  itsel 
against  the  dangers  which  surround(^d  it,  and,  with  other  similar  ci 
tablishnients,  overspread  tlie  land  with  an  English  population.  A< 
cidental  causes  retarded  at  times,  and  at  times  accelerated  tfa 
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progress  of  the  controversy.  The  colonies  wanted  strength,  and 
time  gave  it  to  them.  They  required  measures  of  strong  and  pal- 
pable injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  justify  resis- 
tance; the  early  part  of  the  late  king's  reign  furnished  them.  They 
needed  spirits  of  high  order,  of  great  daring,  of  long  foresight  and 
of  commanding  power,  to  seize  the  favoring'  occasion  to  strike  a 
blow,  which  should  sever,  forever,  the  tie  of  colonial  dependence; 
and  these  spirits  were  found,  in  all  the  extent  which  that  or  any  cri- 
sis could  demand,  in  Otis,  Adams,  Hancock,  and  the  other  immedi- 
ate authors  of  our  independence.  Still  it  is  true,  that  for  a  century, 
causes  had  been  in  operation  tending  to  prepare  things  for  this  great 
result.  In  the  year  16G0  the  English  act  of  Navigation  was  pass- 
ed; the  first  and  grand  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  secure 
to  England  the  whole  trade  with  her  plantations.  It  was  provided, 
by  that  act,  that  none  but  English  ships  should  transport  American 
proiluce  over  the  ocean;  and  that  the  principal  articles  of  that  pro- 
duce ghould  bo  allowed  to  bo  sold  only  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country.  Three  years  afterwards  another  law  was  passed,  which 
enacted,  that  such  commodities  as  the  colonies  might  wish  to  pur- 
chase, should  be  bought  only  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country. 
Severe  rules  were  prescribed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 
and  heavy  penalties  imposed  on  all  who  should  violate  them.  In 
the  subsequent  years  of  the  same  reipn,  other  statutes  were  passed 
to  reenforce  these  sUitutes,  and  other  rules  prescribed,  to  scnrure  a 
compliunce  with  these  rules.  In  this  manner  was  tlie  trade,  to  and 
from  the  colonies,  lied  up,  almost  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the 
parent  ei)untrv.  Hut  hiws,  which  rendered  the  interest  of  a  whole 
l>enple  subordinate  to  that  of  another  people,  were  not  likely  to  ex- 
ecute themselves;  nor  was  it  easy  to  lincl  many  on  the  spot,  who 
could  be  depended  upon  lor  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  fact, 
these  laws  were  more  or  less  evaded,  or  resisted,  in  all  the  colonies. 
To  enforce  them  was  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  government  at 
home;  to  prevent  or  elude  their  operation, the  perpetual  object  here. 
'*  The  laws  of  navigation,"  says  a  living  British  writer,  **  were  no- 
where so  openly  (lisobeyed  and  contemned  as  in  New  England." 
'*  TIm:  fK?<»ple  of  Massachusetts  Hay,"  he  adds,  "  were  from  the  first 
dis|»osed  to  uet  as  if  indepcmdent  of  the  mother  country,  and  having 
a  i;overni»r  and  magistrates  of  their  own  choice,  it  was  difficult  to 
enforce  any  regulation  which  came  from  the  English  parliament, 
adverse  to  their  interests."  To  provide  more  effectually  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  laws,  wo  know  that  courts  of  admiraltv  were  af- 
tCTwards  established  by  the  crown,  with  power  to  try  revenue 
causes,  as  questions  of  admiralty,  uimn  the  constructitm  given  by 
llic  cruwn  lawyc'rs,  to  an  act  of  parliament; — a  preat  departure  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  English  jurisprudence,  but  which  has 
been  maintained,  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  habit  and  precedent, 
and  is  adopted  in  our  own  existinir  systems  c»f  j^overnment. 

"  There  lie,"  says  another  English  writer,  whose  connexion  with 
the  n^artl  ot  Tra<le  has  enabled  bini  to  a>cf>rtain  niaiiy  facts  con- 
n«'<*ti  d  uiih  cojiinial  history, — **  There  lie  anmnir  the  documents  in 
ibe  lioard  of  tr'i'I*'  a;)>l  piijMT  tilfn'e,  the  nio**t  satisfactory  proofs, 
truui  the  epoch  of  the  EngUsb  revolution  in  l(>oil,  throughout  every 
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reign,  and  during  every  administration,  of  the  settled  purpose  of  the 
colonies  to  acquire  direct  independence  and  positive  sovereignty.** 
Perhaps  this  may  be  stated  somewhat  too  strongly;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  establishments  here,  and 
from  the  general  character  of  the  measures  respecting  y^eir  con- 
cerns, early  adopted,  and  steadily  pursued  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, a  division  of  the  empire  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
to  which  everything  tended. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic,  because  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  pe- 
culiar original  character  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  certain 
causes  coeval  with  their  existence,  have  had  a  strong  and  decided 
infhience  on  all  their  subsequent  history,  and  especially  on  the  great 
event  of  the  Revolution.  Whoever  would  write  our  history,  and 
would  understand  and  explain  early  transactions,  should  comprehend 
the  nature  and  force  of  the  feeling  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  As  a  son,  leaving  the  house  of  his  father  for  his  own, 
finds,  by  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  very  law  of  his  being,  nearer 
and  dearer  objects  around  which  his  affections  circle,  while  his  at- 
tachment to  the  parental  roof  becomes  moderated,  by  degrees,  to  a 
composed  regard,  and  an  affectionate  remembrance;  so  our  ances- 
tors, leaving  their  native  land,  not  without  some  violence  to  the  feel- 
ings of  nature  and  affection,  yet,  in  time,  found  here  a  new  circle  of 
engagements,  interests,  and  affections;  a  feeling,  which  more  and 
more  encroached  upon  the  old,  till  an  undivided  sentiment,  Xhoi 
tJiis  was  their  courdnjy  occupied  the  heart;  and  patriotism,  shutting 
out  from  its  embraces  the  parent  realm,  became  local  to  America. 

Some  retrospect  of  the  century  which  has  now  elapsed,  is  among 
the  duties  of  the  occasion.  It  must,  however,  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect, to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse. 
I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  taking  notice  of  a  few  of  the 
leading,  and  most  important  occurrences,  which  have  distinguished 
the  period. 

When  the  first  century  closed,  the  progress  of  the  country  ap- 
peared to  have  been  considerable^  notwithstanding  that,  in  compari- 
son with  its  subsequent  advancement,  it  now  seems  otherwise.  A 
broad  and  lasting  foundation  had  been  laid:  excellent  institutions 
had  been  established  ;  much  of  the  prejudices  of  former  times  had 
become  removed;  a  more  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  on  subjects  of 
religious  concern  had  begun  to  extend  itself,  and  many  things  con- 
spired to  give  promise  of  increasing  future  prosperity.  Great  men 
had  arisen  in  public  life,  and  the  liberal  professions.  The  Mathers, 
father  and  son,  were  then  sinking  low  in  the  western  horizon;  Lev- 
crett,  the  learned,  the  accomplished,  the  excellent  Lcverett,  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  brilliant  and  useful  light.  In  Pcmberton, 
great  hopes  had  been  suddenly  extinguished,  but  Prince  and  Col- 
nian,  were  in  our  sky;  and  the  crepuscular  light  had  begun  to  flash 
along  the  East,  of  a  great  luminary  which  was  about  to  appear; 
and  which  was  to  mark  the  age  with  his  own  name,  as  the  age  of 
Franklin. 

The  bloody  Indian  wars,  which  harassed  the  people  for  a  part  of 
the  first  century;  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies — ad- 
ded to  the  discouragements  inherently  belonging  to  all  forms  of 
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colonial  eoTernment;  the  distance  from  Europe,  and  the  small  hope 
of  immediate  profit  to  adventurers,  are  among  the  causes  which  had 
contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  population.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  added,  also,  that  during  the  period  of  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
and  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  many  persons,  whose  religious  opinicms 
and  religious  temper  might,  under  other  circumstances,  have  induced 
them  to  join  the  New  England  colonists,  found  reasons  to  remain  in 
Kn;;Iand;  either  on  account  of  active  occupation  in  the  scenes  which 
were  passing,  or  of  an  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment,  in  their  own 
country,  of  a  form  of  government,  civil  and  religious,  acconmiodatod 
to  their  views  and  principles.  The  violent  measures,  too,  pursued 
against  the  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  the  mockery 
of  a  trial,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  were  serious  evils. 
And  during  the  open  violences  of  the  short  reign  of  James  the  sec- 
ond, and  tlie  tyranny  of  Andros,  as  the  venerable  historian  of  Con- 
necticut observes,  ^^  All  the  motives  to  great  actionSy  to  industnjy 
econotmjy  eHlfrpristy  tceaUh,  otid  populationy  were  in  a  manner  annUiila- 
ted.  Ji  f^tneral  inactivity  and  languishment  pervaded  the  public  body. 
Liberty y  property ,  and  everything  tchich  ought  to  be  dear  to  men,  every 
ttay  grur  inorcr  and  more  tVwfciire." 

With  the  revolution  in  England,  a  better  prospect  had  opened  on 
this  country,  as  well  as  on  that.  The  joy  had  been  as  great,  at  that 
event,  and  tur  more  universal  in  New  than  in  Old  England.  A  new 
chnrttT  hud  been  granted  to  Massachusetts,  which,  although  it  did 
not  ctmlirm  to  her  inhabitants  all  their  former  privileges,  yet  reliev- 
ed them  from  great  evils  and  embarrassments,  and  promised  future 
security.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  the  revolution  in  England,  had 
done  good  to  the  general  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  A  blow  hud 
been  struck  in  favor  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  not  of  England 
alone,  but  of  descendants  and  kinsmen  of  England,  all  over  the 
world.  Great  |K>litical  truths  had  been  established.  The  champi- 
ons of  liberty  had  been  successful  in  a  fearful  and  perilous  conflict. 
Somers,  and  Cavendish,  and  Jekyl,  and  Howard,  had  triumphed  in 
one  of  the  most  noble  causes  ever  undertaken  by  men.  A  revolu- 
tion had  been  made  upon  principle.  A  monarch  had  been  dethron- 
ed, for  violating  the  original  compact  between  King  and  Peo))le. 
The  rights  of  the  people  to  partake  in  the  government,  and  to  limit 
the  monarch  by  fundamental  rules  of  government,  had  been  main- 
tained; and  however  unjust  the  government  of  England  might  after- 
wards be,  towards  other  governments  or  towards  her  colonies,  she 
had  ceased  to  be  governed  herself  by  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the 
Stuarts. 

New  Enj^land  had  submitted  to  the  violence  of  James  the  second, 
Dot  longer  than  Old  England.  Not  only  was  it  reserved  to  Massachu- 
0ctts,  that  on  her  soil  should  be  acted  the  first  scene  of  that  great 
revolutionary  Drama,  which  was  to  take  place  near  a  century  after- 
wards, but  the  English  revolution  itself,  as  far  as  the  colonies  were 
concerned,  commenced  in  lioston.  A  direct  and  forcible  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  James  the  soxond,  was  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
HKMit  of  Andros,  in  April  KJOl).  The  pulse  of  Liberty  beat  as  high 
in  the  extremities  as  at  the  heart.  The  vigorous  feeling  of  tho 
Colony  burst  out,  before  it  was  known  how   the  parent  country 
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would  finally  conduct  itself.  The  king's  representative,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Boston,  before  it  was 
or  could  be  known,  that  the  king  himself  had  ceased  to  exercise 
his  full  dominion  on  the  English  throne. 

Before  it  was  known  here,  whether  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  or  could  prove  successful;  as  soon  only  as  it  was  known 
that  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  had  accomplished  the 
revolution  as  far  as  respected  themselves.  It  is  probable,  that, 
reasoning  on  general  principles,  and  the  known  attachment  of  the 
English  people  to  their  constitution  and  liberties,  and  their  deep 
and  fixed  dislike  of  the  king's  religion  and  politics,  the  people  of 
New  England  expected  a  catastrophe  fatal  to  the  power  of  the  reign- 
ing Prince.  Yet,  it  was  not  either  certain  enough,  or  near  enough, 
to  come  to  their  aid  against  the  authority  of  the  crown,  in  that  crisis 
which  had  arrived,  and  in  which  they  trusted  to  put  themselves,  re- 
lying on  God,  and  their  own  courage.  There  were  spirits  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, congenial  with  the  spirits  of  the  distinguished  friends  of 
the  revolution  in  England.  There  were  those,  who  were  fit  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  boldest  asserters  of  civil  liberty ;  and  Mather  himself, 
then  in  England,  was  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  those  sons  of 
the  church,  whose  firmness  and  spirit  in  resisting  kingly  encroach- 
ment in  religion,  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  own  and 
succeeding  ages. 

The  second  century  opened  upon  New  England  under  circum- 
stances which  evinced  that  much  had  already  been  accomplished, 
and  that  still  better  prospects,  and  brighter  hopes,  were  before  her. 
She  had  laid,  deep  and  strong,  the  foundations  of  her  society.  Her 
religious  principles  were  firm,  and  her  moral  habits  exemplary. 
Her  public  schools  had  begun  to  diffuse  widely  the  elements  of 
knowledge;  and  the  College,  under  the  excellent  and  acceptable 
administration  of  Leverett,  had  been  raised  to  a  high  degree  of 
credit  and  usefulness. 

The  commercial  character  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  all 
discouragements,  had  begun  to  display  itself,  and^rc  hundred  ves^ 
sehy  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  placed  her  in  relation  to  com- 
merce, thus  early,  at  the  head  of  the  colonies.  An  author  who 
wrote  very  near  the  close  of  the  first  century  says;  "  New  England 
is  almost  deserving  that  fwble  namey  so  mightily  hath  it  increased; 
and  from  a  small  settlement,  at  first,  is  now  become  a  very  populous 
€Md  flourishing  government.  The  capital  ciiyy  Boston,  is  a  place  of 
fp'eat  xcealih  ana  trade;  and  by  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  Eng- 
lish empire  of  America;  and  not  exceeded  but  by  few  cities,  perhaps 
two  or  three,  in  all  the  American  world." 

But,  if  our  ancestors  at  the  close  of  the  first  conturv,  could  look 
back  with  joy,  and  even  admiration  at  the  progress  of  the  country; 
what  emotions  must  we  not  feel,  when,  from  the  point  in  which  we 
stand,  we  also  look  back  and  run  along  the  events  of  the  century 
which  has  now  closed?  The  country,  which  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  thought  deserving  of  a  '^ noble  name;"  whicli  then  had 
'^  mightily  increased,"  and  become  "very  populous;"  what  was  it, 
in  comparison  with  what  our  eyes  behold  it?    At  that  period,  a  very 
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ffreat  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  lived  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Masinachusctts  proper,  and  in  this  colony.  In  Connecticut,  there 
were  towns  along  the  coast,  some  of  them  respectable,  but  in  the 
interior,  all  was  a  wilderness  beyond  Hartford.  On  Connecticut 
river,  settlements  had  proceeded  as  far  up  as  Deerfield,  and  Fort 
Dununer  had  been  built,  near  where  is  now  the  south  lino  of  New 
Hampshire.  In  New  Hampshire,  no  settlement  was  then  begun 
thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river,  and,  in  what  is  now 
.Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  contined  to  the  coast.  The  aggregate 
of  the  whole  population  of  New  England  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand.  Its  present  amount  is  probably  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  its  former 
limit**,  her  |K>pulation  has  rolled  backward  and  filled  up  the  spaces 
in<*luded  within  her  actual  local  boundaries.  Not  this  only,  but  it 
has  overflowed  those  boundaries,  and  the  waves  of  emigration  have 
pressed,  tarther  and  farther  toward  the  west.  The  Alleghany  has 
not  checked  it;  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  have  been  covered  with  it. 
New  England  fanns,  houses,  villages,  and  churches  spread  over, 
and  adorn  the  immense  extent  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie;  and 
<tret(  h  alon<r,  from  the  Alleghany  onwards,  beyond  the  Miamis,  and 
toward  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Two  thousand  miles  westward 
from  the  rock  where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found  the 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims;  cultivating  smiling  tield.s,  rearing  towns  and 
villai^es,  and  cherishing,  we  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise 
institutions,  of  liberty,  and  religion.  The  world  has  seen  nothing 
like  this.  Regions  large  enough  to  be  empires,  and  which,  half  a 
century  ago,  were  known  only  as  remote  and  unexplored  wilder- 
nesses, are  now  teeming  with  populatitm,  and  prosperous  in  all  the 
jrreat  concerns  of  life;  in  good  governments,  the  means  of  subsis- 
t<Mice,  and  social  hap)»iness.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there 
are  now  more  thiui  a  million  of  people,  descendants  of  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  living  free  and  happy,  in  regions,  which  hardly  sixty 
\  ears  ago  were  tracts  of  unpenetrated  forest.  Nor  do  rivers,  or 
mountains,  or  seas  resist  the  progress  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
Ere  long,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  on  the  shores  of  the 
PafMtic.  I'he  imagination  hardly  keeps  up  with  the  progress  of 
population,  improvement,  and  civilisation. 

It  is  now  Hve  and  forty  years,  since  the  growth  and  rising  glory 
(»f  America  were  p<»rtrayed  in  the  English  parliament,  with  mimita- 
ble  beauty,  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of  modem  times.  Going 
back  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century,  and  describing  our  progress 
as  foreseen,  from  that  point,  by  his  amiable  friend  Lord  Bathurst, 
then  living,  \iv  s|M)ke  of  the  wondertul  progress  which  America  had 
made  durin;:  the  period  of  a  simple  human  life.  There  is  no  Amer- 
ican heart,  1  imagine,  that  does  not  glow,  both  with  conscious  patri- 
otic pride,  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  eloquence, 
*><!  otU>n  as  the  vision,  of  **■  that  little  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass 
of  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed 
bod\ ,''  and  the  progress  of  its  astonishing  developement  and  growth, 
are  recalled  to  the  recollection.  But  a  stronger  feeling  might  be 
prcKiuced,  if  we  were  able  to  take  up  this  prophetic  description  where 
be  lofl  it;  and  placing  ourselves  at  the  point  of  time  in  which  he 
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was  speakipg,  to  set  forth  with  equal  felicity  the  subsequent  progress 
of  the  country.  There  is  yet  among  the  living  a  most  distinguished 
and  venerable  name,  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims;  one  who  has 
been  attended  through  life  by  a  great  and  fortunate  genius;  a  man 
illustrious  by  his  own  great  merits,  and  favored  of  Heaven  in  the 
long  continuation  of  his  years.  The  time  when  the  English  orator 
was  thus  speaking  of  America,  preceded,  but  by  a  few  days,  the  ac- 
tual opening  of  the  revolutionary  drama  at  Lexington.  He  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  then  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous and  able  defenders  of  the  violated  rights  of  his  country.  Ho 
seemed  already  to  have  filled  a  full  measure  of  public  service,  and 
attained  an  honorable  fame.  The  moment  was  full  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  big  with  events  of  immeasurable  importance.  The 
country  was  on  the  very  brink  of  a  civil  war,  of  which  no  man  ^ould 
foretell  the  duration  or  the  result.  Something  more  than  a  coura- 
geous hope,  or  characteristic  ardor,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
impress  the  glorious  prospect  on  his  belief,  if,  at  that  moment,  before 
the  sound  of  the  first  shock  of  actual  war  had  reached  his  ears, 
some  attendant  spirit  had  opened  to  him  the  vision  of  the  future;  if 
it  had  said  to  him,  "  The  blow  is  struck,  and  America  is  severed  from 
England  forever !"  if  it  had  informed  him,  that  he  himself,  the  next 
annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  great 
instrument  of  Independence,  and  write  his  name  where  all  nations 
should  behold  it,  and  all  time  should  not  efface  it;  that  ere  long  he 
himself  should  maintain  the  interest  and  represent  the  sovereignty 
of  his  new-born  country,  in  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe;  that  he 
should  one  day  exercise  her  supreme  magistracy ;  that  he  should  yet 
live  to  behold  ten  millions  of  fellow  citizens  paying  him  the  homage 
of  their  deepest  gratitude  and  kindest  aflections;  that  he  should  see 
distinguished  talent  and  high  public  trust  resting  where  his  name  rest- 
ed; that  he  should  even  see  with  his  own  unclouded  eyes,  the  close 
of  the  second  century  of  New  England,  who  had  begun  life  almost 
with  its  commencement,  and  lived  through  nearly  half  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  country;  and  that  on  the  morning  of  this  auspicious  day, 
he  should  be  iopnd  in  the  political  councils  of  his  native  state,  revis- 
ing, by  the  light  of  experience,  that  system  of  government,  which 
forty  years  before  he  had  assisted  to  frame  and  establish;  and  great 
and  happy  as  he  should  then  behold  his  country,  thpre  should  be 
nothing  in  prospect  to  cloud  the  scene,  nothing  to  chieck  the  ardor 
of  that  confident  and  patriotic  hope,  which  should  glow  in  his  bosom 
to  the  end  of  his  long  protracted  and  happy  life. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  discourse,  even  to  mention 
the  principal  events  in  the  civil  and  political  history  of  New  England 
during  the  century;  the  more  so,  as  for  the  last  half  of  the  period, 
that  history  has  been,  most  happily,  closely  interwoven  with  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  United  States.  New  England  bore  an  honorable 
part  in  the  wars  which  took  place  between  England  and  France. 
The  capture  of  Louisburg  gave  her  a  character  for  military  achieve- 
ment; and  in  the  war  which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  1763,  her 
exertions  on  the  frontiers  were  of  most  essential  service  as  well  to 
the  mother  country  as  to  all  the  colonies. 
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In  New  England  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced.  I  ad- 
dreiw  those  who  remember  the  memorable  19th  of  April  1775;  who 
shortly  af\rr  saw  the  burning  Rpires  of  Charlestown;  who  beheld  the 
deeds  of  Prescott,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Putnam,  amidst  the  storm 
of  war,  and  saw  the  generous  Warren  fall,  the  first  distinguished 
victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say,  that 
no  portion  of  the  country  did  more  than  the  states  of  New  England, 
to  bring  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  scarce- 
ly less  to  her  credit,  that  she  saw  early  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  of  the  states,  and  gave  an  efficient  and  indispensable  aid  to 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  federal  government. 

Perhaps  we  might  safely  say,  that  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new  excite- 
ment began  to  exist  here,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     To 
whatever  causes  it  may  be  imputed,  there  seems  then  to  have  com- 
menced a  more  rapid  improvement.     The  colonies  had  attracted 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  and  some  renown  in 
arms  had  been  acquired.     Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  English  min- 
ister who  attached  high  importance  to  these  possessions  of  the  crown, 
and  who  foresaw  anything  of  their  future  groHih  and  extension.     His 
opinion  was,  that  the  great  rival  of  England  was  chiefly  to  be  feared 
as  a  maritime  and  conunercial  power,  and  to  drive  her  out  of  North 
America,  and  deprive  her  of  her  West  India  possessions  was  a  lead- 
ing object  in  his  policy.     He  dwelt  often  on  the  fisheries,  as  nurse- 
ries for  British  seamen,  and  the  colonial  trade,  as  furnishing  them 
employment.     The  war,  conducted  by  him  with  so  much  vigor,  ter- 
minated in  a  peace,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to  England.     The 
vfVvci  of  this  was  in^mediately  visible  in  the  New  England  colonies; 
for  the  fear  of  Indian  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  being  now  happily 
removed,  settJemcnts  went  on  with  an  activity  before  that  time  aJto- 
gether  unprecedented,  and  public  affairs  wore  a  new  and  encouraging 
aspect.     Shortly  after  this  fortunate  termination  of  the  French  war, 
the  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  taxation  of  America  by 
the  Britii<h  Parliament  began  to  be  discussed,  and  the  attention  and 
all  the  faculties  of  the  people  drawn  towards  them.     There  is  per- 
haps no  portion  of  our  history  more  full  of  interest  Iban  the  period 
from  1760  to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  war.     The  progress 
of  opinion,  in  this  period,  though  less  known,  is  not  less  important, 
than    the   progress   of  arms   afterwards.     Nothing  deserves  more 
consideration  than  those  events  and  discussions  which  affected  the 
public  sentiment,  and  settled  the  revolution  in  men's  minds,  before 
hostilities  openly  broke  out. 

Internal  improvement  followed  the  establishment,  and  prosperoas 
commencement,  of  the  present  government.  More  has  been  done 
for  roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
than  in  all  our  former  history.  In  the  first  of  these  particulars,  few 
countries  excel  the  New  England  States.  The  astonishing  increase 
of  their  navigation  and  trade  is  known  to  every  one,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  history  of  our  national  wealth. 

We  may  flatter  ourselves,  t^,  that  literature  and  taste  have  not 
been  stationary,  and  that  some  advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
elegant,  as  well  as  in  the  useful  arts. 
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The  nature  and  constitution  of  society  and  goverament,  in  this 
country,  are  interesting  topics,  to  which  I  would  devote  what  remains 
of  the  time  allowed  to  this  occasion.  Of  our  system  of  government, 
the  first  thing  to  be  said,  is,  that  it  is  really  and  practically  a  free 
system.  It  originates  entirely  with  the  people,  and  rests  on  no  other 
foundation  than  their  assent.  To  judge  of  its  actual  operation, 
it  is  not  enough  to  look  merely  at  the  form  of  its  construction.  The 
practical  character  of  government  depends  often  on  a  variety  of 
considerations,  besides  the  abstract  frame  of  its  constitutional  organ- 
ization. Among  these,  are  the  condition  and  tenure  of  property; 
the  laws  regulating  its  alienation  and  descent;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  military  power;  an  armed  or  unarmed  yeomanry;  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  degree  of  general  intelligence.  In  these 
respects  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  circumstances  of  this  country 
are  most  favorable  to  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  government  of  a 
great  nation  on  principles  entirely  popular.  In  the  absence  of  mili- 
tary power,  the  nature  of  government  must  essentially  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  property  is  holden  and  distributed.  There  is 
a  natural  influence  belonging  to  property,  whether  it  exists  in  many 
hands  or  few;  and  it  is  on  the  rights  of  property,  that  both  despotism 
and  unrestrained  popular  violence  ordinarily  commence  their  attacks. 
Our  ancestors  began  their  system  of  government  here,  under  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  equality,  in  regard  to  wealth,  and  their  early 
laws  were  of  a  nature  to  favor  and  continue  this  equality.*  A  re- 
publican form  of  government  rests,  not  more  on  political  constitu- 
tions, than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  transmis- 
sion of  property. — Governments  like  ours  could  not  have  been 
maintained,  where  property  was  holden  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  system;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the  feudal  con- 
.stitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  Our  New  England  ancestors  brought 
hither  no  great  capitals  from  Europe;  and  if  they  had,  there  was 
nothing  productive  in  which  they  could  have  been  invested.  They 
left  behind  them  the  whole  feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent. 
They  broke  away,  at  once,  from  the  system  of  military  service,  es- 
tablished in  the  dark  ages,  and  which  continues,  down  even  to  the 
present  time,  more  or  less  to  afllBct  the  condition  of  property  all  over 
Europe.  They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were,  as  yet,  no 
lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants  rendering  service.  The  whole 
soil  was  unreclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were  themselves,  either 
from  their  original  condition,  or  from  the  necessity  of  their  conmion 
interest,  nearly  on  a  general  level,  in  respect  to  property.  Their 
situation  demanded  a  parceling  out  and  division  of  the  lands;  and 
it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  this  necessciry  act  fixed  the  ftUure  frame  aind 
form  of  their  f^oremment.  The  character  of  their  political  institutions 
was  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws  respecting  property.  The 
laws  rendered  estates  divisible  among  sons  and  daughters.  The 
right  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited,  and  curtailed,  was  afterwards 


*  The  conteots  of  several  of  die  following  pa^  will  be  found  alio  in  the  printed 
of  die  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  convention,  in  some  remarks  mode  oy  the  author  m 
few  days  before  the  delivery  of  this  discourse.  As  those  remaiiu  were  origioally  writtM 
for  this  discourse,  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  omit  them,  in  the  publication,  notwit*^  '  ' 
ii^  this  circumstance. 
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abolished.  The  property  was  all  freehold.  The  entailment  of  es- 
tates,  long  trusts,  and  the  other  processes  for  fettering  and  tying  up 
inheritances,  were  not  applicable  to  the  condition  of  society,  and 
seldom  made  use  of.  On  the  contrary,  alienation  of  the  land  was 
every  way  facilitated,  even  to  the  subjecting  of  it  to  every  species 
of  debt.  The  establishment  of  public  registries,  and  the  simplicity 
of  our  forms  of  conveyance,  have  greatly  facilitated  the  change  of 
real  estate  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  The  consequence  of 
all  these  causes  has  been,  a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great 
equality  of  condition;  the  true  basis  most  certainly  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment.— **  If  the  people,"  says  Harrington,  **  hold  three  parts  in 
four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain  there  can  neither  be  any  single  per- 
son nor  nobility  able  to  dispute  the  government  with  them;  in  this 
case,  therefore,  except  force  he  irUerpostd^  they  govern  themselves." 

The  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us  how  favorable  to  pub- 
lic liberty  is  the  division  of  the  soil  into  small  freeholds,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  laws,  of  which  the  tendency  is,  without  violencp  or  injustice, 
to  produce  and  to  preserve  a  degree  of  equality  of  property.  It  has 
been  estimated,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
VII.,  four-fiflhs  of  the  land  in  England  was  holden  by  the  great 
barons  and  ecclesiastics.  The  effects  of  a  growing  commerce  soon 
aflerward.s  began  to  break  in  on  this  state  of  things,  and  before  the 
revolution  in  IG88,  a  vast  change  had  been  wrought.  It  may  be 
thought  probable,  that,  for  the  last  half  century,  the  process  of  sub- 
division in  England,  has  been  retarded,  if  not  reversed;  that  the 
great  weight  of  taxation  has  compelled  many  of  the  lesser  fi;^ehold- 
ers  to  dispose  of  their  estates,  and  to  seek  employment  in  the  army 
and  navy;  in  the  professions  of  civil  life;  in  commerce  or  in  the  col- 
onics. The  effect  of  this  on  the  British  constitution  cannot  but  be 
most  unfavorable.  A  few  large  estates  grow  larger;  but  the  number 
of  those  who  have  no  estates  also  increases;  and  there  may  be  dan- 
ger, lest  the  inequality  of  property  become  so  great,  that  those  who 
possess  it  may  be  dispossessed  by  force;  in  other  words,  that  the 
government  may  be  overturned. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdivision  of 
property  on  government,  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  property,  in  that 
country,  now  divides  it,  real  and  personal,  among  all  the  children, 
equally,  both  sons  and  daughters;  and  that  there  is,  also,  a  very  great 
restraint  on  the  power  of  making  dispositions  of  property  by  will. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  effects  of  this  might  probably  be,  in 
time,  to  break  up  the  soil  into  such  small  subdivisions,  that  the  pro- 
prietors would  be  too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive 
power.  I  think  far  otherwise.  What  is  lo^t  in  individual  wealth, 
uill  be  more  than  gained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sym- 
pathy of  sentiment.  If,  indeed,  only  one,  or  a  few  landholders  were 
to  resist  the  crown,  like  the  barons  of  England,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  great  and  powerful  landholders  with  multitudes  of  retainers,  to 
promise  success.  But  if  the  proprietors  of  a  given  extent  of  terri- 
tory are  summoned  to  resistance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
surh  resistance  would  be  less  forcible,  or  less  successful,  because 
the  number  of  such  proprietors  should  be  great.     Each  would  per- 
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ceive  his  own  importance,  and  his  own  interest,  and  would  feel  that 
natural  elevation  of  character  which  the  consciousness  of  property 
inspires.  A  common  sentiment  would  unite  all,  and  numbers  would 
not  only  add  strength,  but  excite  enthusiasm.  It  is  true,  that  France 
possesses  a  vast  military  force,  under  the  direction  of  an  hereditary 
ezecntiTe  government;  and  military  power,  it  is  possible,  may  over- 
throw any  government.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  in  this  period  of  the 
world,  to  look  for  security  against  military  power,  to  the  arm  of  the 
great  landholders.  That  notion  is  derived  from  a  state  of  things 
long  since  past;  a  state  in  which  a  feudal  baron,  with  his  retainers, 
might  stand  against  the  sovereign,  who  was  himself  but  the  greatest 
baron,  and  his  retainers.  But  at  present,  what  could  the  richest 
landholder  do,  against  one  regiment  of  disciplined  troops?  Other 
securities,  therefore,  against  the  prevalence  of  military  power  must 
be  provided.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  situated  as  that  any  pur- 
pose of  national  defence  requires,  ordinarily  and  constantly,  such  a 
military  force  as  might  seriously  endanger  our  liberties. 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  recent  law  of  succession  in  France, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  would,  presumptuously  perhaps,  hazard 
a  conjecture,  that  if  the  government  do  not  change  the  law,  the  law, 
in  half  a  century,  will  change  the  government ;  and  that  this  change 
will  be  not  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  some  European 
writers  have  supposed,  but  against  it.  Those  writers  only  reason 
upon  what  they  think  correct  general  principles,  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  They  acknowledge  k  want  of  experience.  Here  we  have 
had  th^i^  experience;  and  we  know  that  a  multitude  of  small  propri- 
etor*, acting  with  intelligence,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  a  common 
cause  inspires,  constitute  not  only  a  formidable,  but  an  invincible 
power. 

The  true  principle  of  a  free  and  popular  government  would  seem 
to  be,  so  to  construct  it,  as  to  give  to  all,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great 
majority,  an  interest  in  its  preservation:  to  found  it,  as  other  things 
are  founded,  on  men's  interest.  The  stability  of  government  re- 
quires that  those  who  desire  its  continuance  should  be  more  power- 
ful than  those  who  desire  its  dissolution.  This  power,  of  course, 
is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  mere  numbers. — ^Education, 
wealth,  talents,  are  all  parts  and  elements  of  the  general  aggregate 
of  power;  but  numbers,  nevertheless,  constitute  ordinarily  the  most 
important  consideration,  unless  indeed  there  be  a  military  force  ^  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  by  which  they  can  control  the  many.  In  this 
country  we  have  actually  existing  systems  of  government,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which,  it  should  seem,  a  great  majority,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  other  means  of  power  and  influence,  must  see  their 
interest.  But  this  state  of  things  is  not  brought  about  solely  by 
written  political  constitutions,  or  the  mere  manner  of  organizing 
the  government;  but  also  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  descent 
and  transmission  of  property.  The  freest  government,  if  it  could 
exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if  the  tendency  of  the  laws 
were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  few  hands,  and 
to  render  the  great  mass  of  the  population  dependent  and  pennyless. 
In  such  a  case,  the  popular  power  would  be  likely  to  break  in  upon 
the  rights  of  property,  or  else  the  influtfice  of  property  to  limit  and 
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control  the  exercige  of  popular  power. — Universal  suffrage,  for  ex- 
ample, could  not  long  exist  in  a  community,  where  there  was  great 
iiicquahty  o{  property.  The  holders  of  estates  would  be  obliged  in 
yuih  ciuM\  cither,  in  some  way,  to  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage;  or 
«ls€»  such  right  of  suffrage  would,  long  before,  divide  the  property. 
Ill  tho  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see  t|ieir 
neighbours  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to  need,  can- 
ii<»t  [}v  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  property.  When 
this  oiaiis  becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clamorous.  It  looks  on 
pro))erty  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and  is  naturally  ready,  at  all  times, 
lor  violence  and  revolution. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom,  to  found 
government  on  property;  and  to  establish  such  distribution  of  proper- 
ly, by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  transmission  and  alienation,  as  to 
interest  I  he  great  majority  of  society  in  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ninit.  This  is,  I  imagine,  the  true  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
of  our  republican  institutions.  With  property  divided,  as  we  have 
il,  no  other  government  than  that  of  a  republic  could  be  maintained, 
even  were  we  tbolish  enough  to  desire  it.  There  is  reason,  there- 
fore, to  expect  a  long  continuance  of  our  systems.  Party  and 
passion,  doubtless,  may  prevail  at  times,  and  much  temporary  mis- 
chief be  done.  Even  modes  and  forms  may  be  changed,  and  per- 
haps for  ihe  worse.  But  a  great  revolution,  in  regard  to  property, 
must  tuke  place,  before  our  governments  can  be  moved  from  their 
republican  basis,  unless  they  be  violently  struck  off  by  military 
power.  The  people  possess  the  property,  more  emphatically  than 
it  could  ever  be  said  of  the  people  of  any  other  country,  and  they 
ran  have  no  interest  to  overturn  a  government  which  protects  that 
properly  by  equal  laws. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  state  of  things  possesses  too 
strong  tendencies  towards  the  production  of  a  dead  and  uninterest- 
ing level  in  society.  Such  tendencies  are  sufficiently  counteracted 
tiv  the  infinite  diversities  in  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  individu- 
'als.  Talent,  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise  tend  at  all  times  to 
produce  inequality  and  distinction;  and  there  is  room  still  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  great  advantages,  to  all  reasonable 
and  useful  extent.  It  has  been  oflen  urged  against  the  state  of 
s<K:ioty  in  America,  that  it  furnishes  no  class  of  men  of  fortune  and 
leisure.  This  may  be  partly  true,  but  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  the 
evil,  if  it  be  one,  would  atlect  rather  the  progress  of  taste  and  litera- 
ture, than  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  the  promo- 
tion of  taste  and  literature  cannot  be  primary  objects  of  political 
institutions;  and  if  they  could,  it  might  be  doubted,  whether,  in  the 
Ions  course  of  things,  as  much  is  not  gained  by  a  wide  diffusion  of 
gi^neral  knowledge,  as  is  lost  by  abridging  the  number  of  those 
whom  fortune  and  leisure  enable  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  However  this  may  he,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our  system  to  be  equal,  and  gene- 
ral, and  if  there  be  particular  disadvantages  incident  to  this,  they 
are  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  which  weigh 
against  them.  The  important  concerns  of  society  are  generally 
conducted^  in  all  countries,  by  the  men  of  business  and  practical 
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ability;  and  even  in  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  the  advantages 
of  mere  leisure  are  liable  to  be  overrated.  If  there  exist  adequate 
means  of  education,  and  the  love  of  letters  be  excited,  that  love 
will  find  its  way  to  the  object  of  its  desire,  through  the  crowd  and 
pressure  of  the  most  busy  society. 

CSowMded  with  this  division  of  property^  and  the  consequent 
parHsipation  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  its  possession  and  en- 
joyments, is  the  system  of  representation,  which  is  admirably  ac- 
comnodated  to  our  condition,  better  understood  among  us,  and  more 
familiariy  and  extensively  practised,  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower 
departments  of  government,  than  it  has  been  with  any  other  people. 
Great  facility  has  been  given  to  this  in  New  England  by  the  early 
division  of  the  country  into  townships  or  small  districts,  in  which  all 
concerns  of  local  police  are  regulated,  and  in  which  representatives 
to  the  legislature  are  elected.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  utility  of 
these  little  bodies.  They  are  so  many  councils,  or  parliaments,  in 
which  common  interests  are  discussed,  and  useful  knowledge  ac- 
quired and  communicated. 

The  division  of  governments  into  departments,  and  the  division, 
again,  of  the  legislative  department  into  two  chambers,  are  essen- 
tial provisions  in  our  systems.  This  last,  although  not  new  in  itself, 
yet  seems  to  be  new  in  its  application  to  governments  wholly  popu- 
lar. The  Grecian  republics,  it  is  plain,  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  in 
Rome,  the  check  and  balance  of  legislative  power,  such  as  it  was, 
lay  between  the  people  and  the  senate.  Indeed  few  things  are 
more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  accurately  the  true  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  relative  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  people,  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  appears  not  to 
have  been  at  all  times  the  same,  nor  at  any  time  accurately  detined 
or  strictly  observed.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  to  us  an  admirable 
arrangement  of  political  power,  and  a  balance  of,  the  constitution, 
in  that  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  compares  the  democracies  of 
Greece  with  the  Koman  commonwealth.  ^^  O  morcm  preclarmn^  dt9- 
ciplinamquej  qttam  a  majoribtu  aocepimus^  si  quidem  tetieremug!  $ed 
nescio  quo  pacio  jam  de  manibus  elalntur.  ^ullam  enim  illi  noMbri  »ap^ 
entisnmi  et  sanctisnmi  viri  vim^  condoms'  esse  volueruni^  ^iioe  tctMerd 
plebsy  atU  qtiae  popuius  juberct ;  summota  condone,  disinbtUtM pmiUnu^ 
iribuiimy  et  centunatimj  descripHs  ordinibus,  classtbusy  aiatUnUj  am^Hs 
auctoribiiSy  re  mmiios  dies  promulf^ata  et  cogniiOy  jttberi  vetarique  volii- 
erunt,  Graecarum  autem  totae  respttblicae  sedentis  condoms  temeritaU 
administrantur.*^ 

But  al  what  time  this  wise  system  existed  in  this  perfection  at 
Rome,  no  proofs  remain  to  show.  lier  constitution,  originally  fram- 
ed for  a  monarchy,  never  seemed  to  be  adjusted,  in  its  several 
parts,  ailer  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Liberty  there  was,  but  it 
was  a  disputatious,  an  uncertain,  an  ill-secured  liberty.  The  patri- 
cian and  plebeian  orders,  instead  of  being  matched  and  joined,  each 
in  its  just  place  and  proportion,  to  sustain  the  fabric  of  the  state, 
were  rather  like  hostile  powers,  in  perpetual  contlict.  With  us,  an 
attempt  has  been  made,  and  so  far  not  without  success,  to  divide 
representation  into  chambers,  and,  by  difference  of  age,  character, 
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qualification  or  mode  of  electidki,  to  establish  salutary  checks,  in 
governments  altogether  elective. 

Having  detained  you  so  long  with  these  observations,  I  must  jret 
advert  to  another  most  interesting  topic,  the  PkEJS,  ScHOOts.  *  In  this 
particular.  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  i  tnink^  a  iD^it 
of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  haf  Q^qfltimjr' 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  rignt^,  ^IJ^^^ 
bounden  duty  of  government,  toi^  provide  for  the  instr^ctioi|'T>i^  d^ 
youth.  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  ^o  charitf^uve* 
secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  nold 
every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  proportion  to  hi^,  property,  SA  we 
look  not  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  liave,  or  have  not, 
children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.  We 
regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police,  by  whidh  property, 
and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We  seek  to  pre-  , 
vent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring 
a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in 
an  early  age.  .  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the 
sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  general  instruction,  we  seek, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep 
good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law^  and  the  denun- 
ciations of  religion,  against  inunorality  and  crime.  We  hope  for  a 
security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of 
enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  sentiment.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue and  prolong  the  time,  i^hen,  in  the  Villages  and  farm-houses 
of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within  unbarred 
doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on  the  pub- 
lic will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavour  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all 
men  to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and 
our  expectation  of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests 
on  that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good 
and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well 
againalteen  violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure 
undeni^bng  of  licentiousness. 

We  know,  that  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  is  making  in  the 
Enghsh  Parliament  to  provide  by  law  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  character,  (Mr,  Brougham) 
has  taken  the  lead,  in  presenting  a  plan  to  government  for  carrying 
that  purpose  into  effect.  And  yet,  although  the  representatives  of 
the  three  kingdoms  hstened  to  him  with  astonishment  as  well  ad  de^ 
light,  we  hear  no  principles,  with  which  we  ourselvM  have  not  been 
familiar  from  youth;  we  see  nothing' in  (he  plan,  but  an  approach 
towards  that  system  which  has  been '  estal)lished  in  New  England 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  said  that  in  England,  not 
more  than  one  child  infifteen  possesses  the  means  of  being  taught  to 
read  and  write;  in  Wales,  one  in  Uoenty;  in  France,  until  lately 
when  some  improvement  was  made,  not  more  than  one  in  ikiriy-five. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  that  in  New  England,  every  child 
fo$$e$8€8  such  means.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  to 
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the  contrary,  unless  where  it  should  be  owing  to  the  negligence  of 
the  parent; — and  in  truth  the  means  are  actually  used  and  enjoyed 
by  nearly  every  one. 

A  jrouth  of  Meen,  of  either  sex,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write, 
is  very  unfrequently  to  be  found.  Who  can  make  this  comparison, 
or  contemplate  this  spectacle,  without  delight  and  a  feeling  of  just 
pride?  Iloes  any  history  show  property  nH)re  beneficently  applied? 
Did  any  government  ever  subject  the  property  of  those  who  have 
estates,  to  a  burden,  for  a  purpose  more  favorable  to  the  poor,  or 
more  useful  to  the  whole  community  ? 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  public  instruction  was  one  of 
the  earliest  sentiments  of  our  ancestors.  No  lawgiver  of  ancient 
or  modern  times  has  expressed  more  just  opinions,  or  adopted  wiser 
measures,  than  the  early  records  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  show 
to  have  prevailed  here.  Assembled  on  this  very  spot,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-three  years  ago,  the  legislature  of  this  colony  declared, 
'^  For  as  much  as  the  maintenance  of  good  literature  doth  much  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and 
republics,  this  court  doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township 
in  this  government,  consisting  of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet 
man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  such  township 
shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate,  on  all  the 
inhabitants." 

Having  provided,  that  all  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  by  the  institution  of  free  schools,  our  ancestors 
had  yet  another  duty  to  perform.  Men  were  to  be  educated  for  the 
professions,  and  the  public.  For  this  purpose  they  founded  the 
University,  and'  with  incredible  zeal  and  perseverance  they  cherish- 
ed and  supported  it,  through  all  trials  and  discouragements.  On 
the  subject  of  the  University,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  son  of  New 
England  to  think  without  pleasure,  nor  to  speak  without  emotion. 
Nothing  confers  more  honor  on  the  state  where  it  is  established,  or 
more  utility  on  the  country  at  large.  A  respectable  University  is 
an  establishment,  which  must  be  the  work  of  time.  If  pecuniary 
means  were  not  wanting,  no  now  institution  could  possess  character 
and  respectability  at  once.  '  We  owe  deep  obligation  to  our  ancee- 
tors,  who  began,  almost  on  the  moment  o^  their  arrival,  the  work  of 
building  up  this  institution. 

Although  eatablished  in  a  diflTcrent  government,  the  colony  of 
Plymouth  manifeeted  warm  friendship  for  Harvard  College.  At  an 
early  period,  its  government  took  measures  to  promote  a  general 
subscription  throughout  all  the  towns  in  this  colony,  in  aid  of  its 
small  funds.  Other  colleges  were  subsequently  founded  and  endow- 
ed, in  other  places,  as  the  ability  of  the  people  allowed;  and  we  may 
flatter  ourselves,  that  the  means  of  education,  at  present  enjoyed  in 
New  England,  are  not  only  adequate  to  the  ditfusion  of  the  elements 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes,  but  sufllicient  also  for  respectable 
attainments  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Lastly,  our  ancestors  have  founded  their  system  of  government 
on  morality  and  religious  sentiment.  Moral  habits,  they  believed, 
cannot  safely  be  trusted  on  any  other  foundation  than  religious  prin- 
ciplO;  nor  any  government  be  secure  which  is  not  supported  by  moral 
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habits.  Living  under  the  heavenly  light  of  revelation,  they  hoped 
to  find  all  the  social  dit^pontitionff,  all  the  duties  which  men  owe  to 
«*nrh  other  and  U*  society,  enforced  and  perforiued.  Whatever  makes 
iiH'ii  ^fiod  Chri<4tians,  makes  (hem  good  citizens.  Our  lathers  came 
Ut'Tv  to  «>rijoy  their  religion  free  and  luuntilestcd;  and,  at  the  end  of 
two  <*eiituries,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  pronounce  more 
coiitidently,  nothing  ot' which  we  can  expn^ss  a  more  deep  aod  earnest 
C(>ii\i('tiori,  than  of  the  inestinuible  importance  of  that  rciigiou  to 
man,  both  in  regard  to  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

If  tlu*  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  condition  have  not  been 
t«»o  hij»hly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate  the  responsibility  and 
duty  wbieli  they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold  these  institutions  of 
government,  religion,  and  learnings  to  be  transmitted,  as  well  as  en- 
joy i-d.  We  are  in  the  line  of  conveyance,  through  which  whatever 
has  been  obtained  by  the  spirit  and  efforts  of  our  ancestors,  is  to  be 
conmiuni<*ated  to  our  children. 

W'v  ure  bound  to  maintain  public  liberty,  and  by  the  example  of 
our  ♦♦wn  systems,  to  ctuivince  the  world,  that  order,  and  law,  relig- 
i'»n  and  mf>rality,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  persons, 
and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all  be  preserved  and  secured,  in  the 
mi»st  |MTf«'et  manner,  by  a  government  entirely  and  purely  elective. 
If  we  fail  in  this,  onr  disaster  will  be  si<;nal,  and  will  furnish  an  ar- 
gument, stronjrer  than  has  yet  been  found,  in  supjM»rt  of  those  opin- 
ions, ubich  maintain  that  government  can  rest  safely  on  nothing  but 
jK»wer  and  coerci<m.  As  far  as  experience  mav  show  errors  in  our 
establishments,  we  are  bound  to  correct  them;  and  if  any  practices 
exist,  contrary  to  the  prmciples  of  justice  and  humanity,  within  the 
rea«h  of  onr  laws  or  our  intluence,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not 
exert  <iurse|ves  to  restrain  and  abolish  them. 

1  deiMn  it  mv  diitv  on  this  o<>casion  ttt  su<;:rest,  that  the  land  is  not 
vet  whollv  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  tralHc,  at  which  every 
teeliiig  ot  humanit\  must  torever  rev<ilt — 1  mean  the  African  slave 
trade.  Neither  public  sentiment,  nor  the  law,  has  hitherto  been  able 
entirely  tr»  put  an  end  to  this  (>dii)us  and  abominable  trade.  At  the 
moment  when  (lod,  in  his  mercy,  has  blessed  th<'  Christian  world 
with  an  universal  peace,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  Chriiitian  name  and  character,  new  elforts  are  making  for  the 
extension  of  thi»  trade,  by  subjects  and  citizens  of  Christian  states, 
in  whose  hearts  no  .sentiments  of  humanity  or  justice  inhabits,  and 
over  uhoni  neither  the  fear  of  <*od  nor  the  tear  of  man  exercises  a 
contnd.  In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African  slave  trader  is  a  pirate 
and  a  iehm;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  offender  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt.  There  is  no  brighter  part  of  our 
history*,  than  that  whi<'h  re<'ords  the  measures  which  have  been  a<lopt- 
ed  by  the  government,  at  an  early  day,  and  at  ditierent  times  since, 
for  the  suppression  of  this  tratlic;  and  I  would  call  on  all  the  true 
»ons  of  New  Kngland,  to  co-operate  with  the  laws  of  man,  and  the 
justice  of  Heaven.  If  there  be,  within  the  extent  of  our  knowh  dge 
or  influence,  any  participation  in  this  traffic,  let  us  pledge  ourselves 
here,  upon  the  rock  of  I'lymoutb,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  it.  It  is 
not  fit  that  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims  should  bear  the  shame  long(*r. 
1  hear  the  sound  of  the  hanuner,  1  see  the  smoke  of  the  lurnaccs 
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where  manacles  and  fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I 
see  the  visages  of  those,  who  by  stealth,  and  at  midnight,  labor  in 
this  work  of  hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  artificers  of 
such  instruments  of  misery  and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified, 
or  let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be  purified,  or  let  it 
he  set  aside  from  the  Christian  world;  let  it  be  put  out  of  the  circle 
of  human  sympathies  and  human  regards,  and  let  civilized  man 
henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it. 

I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who 
minister  at  her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  necessa- 
ry severity  of  the  law.  I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  religion,  that 
they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these  crimes,  and  add  its  solemn 
sanctions  to  the  authority  of  human  laws.  If  the  pulpit  be  silent, 
whenever,  or  wherever,  there  may  be  a  sinner  bloody  with  this  guilt, 
within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the  pulpit  is  false  to  its  trust.  1  call 
on  the  fair  merchant,  who  has  reaped  his  harvest  upon  the  seas, 
that  he  assist  in  scourging  from  those  seas  the  worst  pirates  which 
ever  infested  them.  That  ocean,  which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gen- 
tle magnificence  to  wafl  the  burden  of  an  honest  commerce,  and 
to  roll  along  its  treasures  with  a  conscious  pride;  that  ocean,  which 
hardy  industry  regards,  even  when  the  w^inds  have  ruffled  its  surface, 
as  a  Held  of  grateful  toil ;  what  is  it  to  the  victim  of  this  oppression, 
when  he  is  brought  to  its  shores,  and  looks  forth  upon  it,  for  the 
first  time,  from  heneath  chains,  and  bleeding  with  stripes?  What 
is  it  to  him,  but  a  wide  spread  prospect  of  suffering,  anguish  and 
death?  !\or  do  the  skies  smile  longer,  nor  is  the  air  longer  fragrant 
to  him.  The  sun  is  cast  down  from  heaven.  An  inhuman  and 
accursed  tralBc  has  cut  him  off  in  his  manhood,  or  in  his  youth, 
from  every  enjoyment  belonging  to  his  being,  and  every  blessing 
which  his  Creator  intended  for  him. 

The  Christian  communities  send  forth  their  emissaries  of  religion 
and  letters,  who  stop,  here  and  there,  along  the  coast  of  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa,  and  with  painful  and  tedious  efforts,  make  some 
almost  imperceptible  progress  in  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  natives  who  are  immediately 
a!)out  them,  ^'ot  thus  slow  and  imperceptible  is  the  transmission 
of  the  vices  and  bad  passions  which  the  subjects  of  Christian  stales 
carry  to  the  land.  The  slave  trade  having  touched  the  coast,  its 
influence  and  its  eyils  spread,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, making  sarage  wars  more  savage,  and  more  frequent,  and 
adding  new  and  fierce  passions  to  the  contests  of  barbarians. 

I  pursue  this  topic  no  further;  except  again  to  say,  that  all  Chri^ 
tendom  being  now  blessed  with  peace,  is  bound  by  everything  which 
belongs  to  its  character,  and  to  the  character  of  the  present  age^  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  and  disgraceful  traffic. 

We  are  hound  not  only  to  maintain  the  general  principles  of  pub- 
lic lil)erty,  but  to  support  also  those  existing  forms  of  government, 
which  have  so  well  secured  its  enjoyment,  and  so  highly  promoted 
the  public  prosperity.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  that  these 
states  have  been  united  under  the  Federal  constitution,  and  what- 
ever fortune  may  await  them  hereat)er,  it  is  impossible  that  this 
period  of  their  history  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinguished  by 
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wigatl  prosperity  and  success.  They  must  be  sanguine,  indeed, 
woo  can  hope  for  benefit  from  change.  Whatever  division  of  the 
public  judgment  may  have  existed  in  relation  to  particular  measures 
of  the  government,  all  must  agree,  one  should  think,  in  the  opinion, 
that  in  its  general  course  it  has  been  eminently  productive  of  public 
happiness.  Its  m<»st  ardent  friends  could  not  "^'oll  have  hoped  from 
it  more  than  it  has  accomplished;  and  those  who  disbelieved  or 
doul>ti*d  ought  to  feel  less  concern  about  predictions,  which  the 
event  bus  not  verified,  than  pleasure  in  the  good  which  has  been 
obtained.  \^'hoever  shall  hereafler  write  this  part  of  our  history, 
althftugh  ho  may  seo  occasional  errors  or  defects,  will  be  able  to 
record  no  ^reat  failure  in  the  ends  and  objects  of  government. 
Still  less  will  he  be  able  to  record  any  series  of  lawless  and  despot- 
ic aits,  or  any  successful  usurpation.  His  page  will  contain  no 
exhibition  of  provinces  depopulated,  of  civil  authority  habitually 
trampled  down  by  military  power,  or  of  a  community  crushed  by 
the  burden  of  taxation.  He  will  speak,  rather,  of  public  liberty 
protected,  and  public  happioess  adranced;  of  increased  revenue, 
and  population  augmented  beyond  all  example;  of  the  growth  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts;  and  of  that  happy  condition, 
in  which  the  restraint  and  coercion  of  government  are  almost  invisi- 
ble and  impiTceptible,  and  its  influence  felt  only  in  the  benefits 
whirb  it  confers.  We  can  entertain  no  better  wish  for  our  country 
than  that  this  };overnnient  may  be  preserved;  nor  have  a  clearer  duty 
than  to  nuiintaiii  and  support  it  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  just  con- 
st it  utioual  powers. 

The  cause  of  science  and  literature  also  imposes  upon  us  an  im- 
portant and  delicate  trust,  llie  weahh  and  population  (»f  the  coun- 
try are  now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  authorise  the  expectation  of  a 
corre<-t  literature,  and  a  well  formed  taste,  as  well  as  respectable 
pntgresH  in  the  abstrtise  sciences.  The  country  has  risen  from  a 
state  of  colonial  dependency;  it  has  established  an  independent  gov- 
ernment, and  is  now  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
jMiIitical  security.  The  elements  of  knowledge  are  universally  dif- 
fused, and  the  reading  portion  of  the  community  large.  Lot  us  hope 
that  the  present  may  be  an  auspicious  era  of  literature.  If,  almost 
ou  the  dav  of  their  landing;,  our  ancestors  founded  8ch<H>ls  and  on- 
dowed  coUeges,  what  obligations  do  not  rest  upon  us,  living  undfT 
circumstam:(*s  so  nnich  more  favorable  both  for  firoviding  and  for 
using  the  means  of  education?  Literature  becomeB  free  institutions. 
It  is  the  graireful  ornament  of  civil  liberty,  and  a  hsppj  restraint  on 
the  asperities,  which  p«»liti(-al  controversy  sometimes  occasions. 
Just  taste  is  not  only  an  embellishment  of  society,  but  it  rises  almost 
t«>  the  rank  of  the  virtues,  and  dilluses  positive  good  throughout  the 
Mhole  extent  of  its  influence.  There  is  a  connexion  between  right 
feeling  and  riiiht  principles,  and  truth  in  taste  is  allied  with  truth  in 
morality.  With  nothing  in  our  past  history  to  discourage  us,  and 
with  soniethini;  in  our  pn-sent  condition  and  prosperts  t(»  animate  us, 
let  u*:  hojM',  that  as  it  is  nur  fortuiM^  to  live  in  an  age  when  we  may 
hi  hold  a  uttiiderful  Mlvaiii-eniciit  of  the  country  in  all  its  other  great 
interests,  we  may  see  also  etpiul  progress  and  succeu  attend  the 
eau^c  of  letters. 
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Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  religious  character  of  our  origin. 
Our  fathers  were  brought  hither  by  their  high  veneration  for  the 
Christian  religion.  They  journeyed  by  its  light,  und  labored  in  its 
hope.  They  sought  to  incorporate  its  principles  with  the  elements 
of  their  sr)ciety,  and  to  diffuse  its  influence  through  all  their  institu- 
tions, civil,  political,  or  literary.  Let  us  cherish  these  sentiments, 
and  extend  this  influence  still  more  widely;  in  the  full  conviction, 
that  that  is  the  hap]>iest  society,  which  partakes  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  the  mild  and  peaceable  spirit  of  Christianity. 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flyini^,  and  this  occasion  will 
soon  be  passed.  Neither  we  nor  (»ur  children  can  expect  to  behold 
its  return.  They  are  in  tiie  distant  regions  of  fViturity,  they  exist 
only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God,  wlio  shall  stand  here,  a  hun- 
dred years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grims, and  to  surv(.*y,  as  we  have  now  surveyed,  the  progress  of  their 
country,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century.  We  would  anticipate  their 
concurrence  with  us  in  our  sentiments  of  deep  regard  for  our  com- 
mon ancestors.  We  would  anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  will  then  recount  the  steps  of  Sew  Kngland^s  advance- 
ment. On  the  morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us 
in  our  re])ose,  t\\v.  voice  of  acclamation  Slid  gratitude,  commencing 
on  tlie  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  millions  of 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  tiie  murnmrs  of  the 
I'acilic  seas. 

We  would  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then  oc- 
cupy our  places,  some  proof  tiiat  we  hold  the  blessings  transmitted 
from  our  fathers  in  just  estimation;  some  |)roof  of  our  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  jrood  government,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  promote  everything 
which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and  improve  the  hearts  of 
men.  And  when,  from  the  lon<;  distance  of  an  hundred  years,  they 
shall  look  back  u[)on  us,  they  shall  know,  at  least,  that  we  possessed 
affections,  which,  running  backward,  and  warming  with  gratitude 
f4>r  what  our  ancestors  have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  al- 
so to  our  posterity,  and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet 
they  have  arrived  <in  the  shore  of  bein^r. 

Ad\  ance,  then,  ye  future  generations!  W'e  would  hail  you,  as  you 
rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  till  the  places  which  we  now  fill,  and 
to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence,  where  we  are  passing,  and  soon 
shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration.  W'e  bid  yuu  welcome 
to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  fathers.  Wv,  bid  you  welcome  to  the 
heahhful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of  New  England.  We  greet 
your  accessifm  to  the  great  inluTitance  which  we  have  enjoyed. 
Wc  welcome  you  to  the  blessings  of  good  government,  Und  religious 
liberty.  W^e  welcome  you  to  the  treasures  of*  science,  and  the  de- 
lights of  learning.  We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of 
domestic  lite,  to  the  happiness  of  kindred,  and  parents,  and  children. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable  bles.-^ings  of  rational  existence, 
the  innnortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  everlasting  truth! 


AblXRESS 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OP  THE  BUN- 

K£R  HILL  MONUMfiVT.  JUNE  17,  1825. 


This  nncounted  multitude  beiiire  iiie>  and  around  me,  proves  the 
feeling  which  the  occaBion  has  excited.  These  thousands  of  human 
faces,  flowing  with  sympat^jf  iMld  jo/,  and,  from  the  impulses  of  a 
conmion  gratitude,  turned  rfSTercntly  to  heaven,  in  this  spacious 
temple  of  the  hrmament,  proclaim  that  the  day,  the  place,  and  the 
purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to  affect  the 
mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions  which  agi- 
tate us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.  We 
are  r»n  ground,  distinguished  by  their  valor,  their  constancy,  and  the 
*ih<'dding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not  to  fix  an  uncertain  date 
in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice  an  obscure  and  unknown 
spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if  we  our- 
selves had  never  been  bom,  the  17th  of  June  1775  would  have  been 
a  day  on  which  all  aubaequent  history  would  have  poured  its  light, 
and  the  eminence  where  we  stand,  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes 
(»f  successive  generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  Wc  live  in 
what  may  be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we 
know  that  our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  suffer  and  en- 
joy the  alhtCments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  na  a  propable  train 
of  great  events;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily 
ca«t ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  moved  by  the 
contemplation  of  occurrences  which  have  guided  our  destiny  before 
many  of  us  were  born,  and  settled  the  condition  in  which  we  should 
paj«9  that  portion  of  our  existence,  which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  without 
feeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  without  being 
reminded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes,  and  our  own 
existence.  It  is  more  impossible  for  us,  therefore,  than  for  others, 
to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say, 
that  most  touching  and  pathetic  scene,  when  the  great  JDisgovercr 
of  .America  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered  bark,  IhiO  Miadcs  of 
night  falling  on  the  sea,  yet  no  man  sliaeping;  tosa^mi  t&a  billows 
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of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope  and 
despair  tossing  his  own  troubled  thoughts;  extending  forward  his 
harassed  frame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  till 
Iloaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstasy,  io 
blessing  his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  fates,  and 
therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  affections,  is  the 
settlement  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from  England.  We 
cherish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors;  we  celebrate 
their  patience  and  fortitude;  we  admire  their  daring  enterprise;  we 
teach  our  children  to  venerate  their  piety;  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  being  descended  from  men,  who  have  set  the  world  an  example 
of  founding  civil  institutions  on  the  great  and  united  principles  of 
human  freedom  and  human  knowledge.  To  us,  their  children,  the 
story  of  their  labors  and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  its  interest. 
We  shall  not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the 
sea  continues  to  wash  it;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early  and 
ancient  colony,  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment,  till  their 
river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of 
manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  infancy 
was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  tiie  great  event,  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which  wc  are 
now  met  here  to  commemorate;  that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at 
once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  the  American 
Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  happiness, 
of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  we  arc  brought  to- 
gether, in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our  admiration  of 
exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  services  and  patriotic 
devotion. 

The  society,  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  early  friends  of  American  Independence.  They  have  thought^ 
that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious,  than  the  pres- 
ent prosperous  and  peaceful  period;  that  no  place  could  claim  pref* 
erence  over  this  memorable  spot;  and  that  no  day  could  be  more 
auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
wliich  was  here  fought.  The  foundation  of  that  monument  we  have 
now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, we  have  begun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted, 
and  that  springing  from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive 
solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain,  as  long  as  Heaven 
permits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  tit  emblem,  both  of  the  events 
in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most 
safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind.  We 
know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till 
it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could 
still  contain  but  part  of  that,  which,  in  an  age  of  knowledge,  hath 
already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  which  history  charges  itself 
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with  making  known  to  all  future  times.  We  know,  that  no  inscrip- 
tion on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the  earth  itself,  can  carry  infor- 
mation of  the  events  we  commemorate,  where  it  has  not  alroady 
g(»nt>;  and  that  no  structure,  which  Hhall  not  outlive  the  duration  of 
letters  and  knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  J3ut 
our  object  is,  by  this  editicc  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the  val- 
ue and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors;  and,  by 
presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar 
»M>ntinients,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution.  Human  beings  are  composed  not  of  reason  only,  but 
of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor 
misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  di- 
rection to  sentiments,  and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the 
heart.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  na- 
ti<»nal  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  It  is  high- 
er, purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it 
forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  ctmviction  of  that  unmeasured 
benetit,  which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  hap- 
py influences,  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on 
the  general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark 
a  spot,  uhlrh  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We 
wish,  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither, 
may  beliohi  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguislied,  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish,  that  this  struc- 
ture may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  that  event,  to 
every  class  and  every  age.  Wc  wish,  that  infancy  may  learn  th^ 
purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  with- 
ered a^e  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  bv  the  recollections  which 
it  suggests.  We  wish,  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud, 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish,  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster, 
which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  on  us 
also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be 
assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand  strong. 
We  wish,  that  this  column,  rising  towards  heaven  among  the  point- 
ed spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute  also 
to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  dependence  and  gratitude. 
We  wish,  Anally,  that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves 
his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be 
sonirtliing  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of 
his  country.  I^t  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming;  let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
CD  its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various  and  so 
impi>nant,  that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in 
our  times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  life.  When 
has  it  happened  that  history  has  had  so  much  to  record,  in  the  same 
term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  of  June  1775.^  Our  own  Revolu- 
tion, which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  itself  have  been  ex- 
pected to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  century,  has  been  achieved; 
twcnty-foor  sovereign  and  independent  states  erected;  and  a  general 
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government  established  over  them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  prac- 
tical, that  we  might  well  wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been 
accomplished  so  soon,  were  it  not  far  the  greater  wonder  that  it 
should  have  been  established  at  all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  peo- 
pie  have  been  augmented  to  twelve;  and  the  great  forests  of  the 
West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry;  and  the 
dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi|  become  the 
fellow  citizens  and  neighbours  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of 
New  England.  We  have  a  commerce,  that  leaves  no  sea  unex- 
plored; navies,  which  talce  no  law  from  superior  force;  revenues, 
adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost  without  taxa- 
tion ;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal  rights  and  mutuial 
respect. 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a  mighty 
revolution,  which,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individual  condition 
and  happiness  of  almost  every  man,  has  shaken  to  the  centre  her 
political  fabric,  and  dashed  against  one  another  thrones,  which  had 
stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our  continent,  our  own  cxaniple 
has  been  followed;  and  colonics  have  sprung  up  to  be  nations.  Un- 
accustomed sounds  of  liberty  and  free  government  have  reached  us 
from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun;  and  at  this  moment  the  dominion 
of  European  power,  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand 
to  the  south  pole,  is  annihilated  forever. 

In  the  meantime,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  such  has  been 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge ;  such  the  improvements  in  leg- 
islation, in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and  above  all  in  libenJ 
ideas,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  whole  world  seems 
changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the  things 
which  have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  ii% 
are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it;  and  we  now  stand  here,  to  en- 
joy all  the  blessings  of  our  own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  on 
the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while  we  hold  still  among  us 
some  of  those,  who  were  active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775,  and 
who  are  now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New  England,  to  visit, 
once  more,  and  under  circumstances  so  affecting,  I  had  almost  said 
so  overwhelming,  this  renowned  theatre  of  their  courage  and  patri- 
otism. 

Venerable  men!  you  have  come  down  to  us,  from  a  former  gen- 
eration. Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that 
you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now,  where  you  stood, 
fifly  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neigh- 
bours, shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  your  country.  Behold, 
how  altered!  Tlie  same  heavens  are  indeed  over  your  heads;  the 
same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else,  how  changed!  You  hear 
now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke 
and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground  strewed 
with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  the  impetuous  charge;  the  steady  and 
successful  repulse;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the  summon- 
ing uf  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there 
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may  be  in  war  and  death;— all  these  you  have  witnessed,  but  you 
wttnc 99  them  no  more*  All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  me- 
tro[K)Hs«,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives 
and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and  terror,  and  looking 
with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of  the  combat,  have  presented 
\oti  t(>>day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  population,  come  out 
to  welcome  mmA  greet  you  with  an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud 
shifm,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this 
mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  clins  around  it,  are  not  means  of  an- 
noyance to  you,  but  your  country ^s  own  means  of  distinction  and 
defence.  All  is  peace;  and  Clod  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your 
country's  happiness,^  ere  you  slumber  m  the  grave  forever.  He  has 
allowed  you  to  beltfti  nid  to  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic 
toilH;  and  he  i|M  allowed  us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet 
y(»u  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in  the  name 
of  your  country,  iatiie  name  of  liberty,  to  thank  you! 

Aut,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here!  Time  and  the  sword  have  thin- 
ned your  ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read,  Pome- 
roy,  Bridge!  our  eyes  seek  (or  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken  band, 
^'ou  arc  gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in 
her  grateful  remembrance,  and  your  own  bright  example.  But  let 
us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met  the  conunon  fate  of  men. 
Vou  lived,  at  least,  long  enough  to  know  that  your  work  had  been 
nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.  You  lived  to  see  your  coun- 
try's independence  established,  and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from 
war.  On  the  light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peac% 
like  ,      ., 

*  another  morn. 
Rum  on  mid-noon  ] ' — 

and  the  sky,  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes,  was  cloudless. 

But — ah! — Him!  the  first  c^reat  Martyr  in  this  great  cause! 
Him!  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  self-devoting  heart!  Him! 
the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  mili- 
tary bands;  whom  noihing  brought  hither,  but  the  unquenchable 
fire  of  his  own  spirit;  Him!  cut  off  by  Providence,  in  the  hour  of 
overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom;  falling,  ere  he  saw  the  star 
of  his  country  rise;  pouring  out  his  generous  blood,  like  water,  be- 
fore he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  freedom  or  of  bon- 
dage !  how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions,  that  stifle  the  utter- 
ance of  thv  name! — Our  poor  work  may  perish;  but  thine  shall 
endure!  l^is  monument  may  moulder  away;  the  solid  ground  it 
rests  upon  may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea;  but  thy  memory 
shall  not  fail!  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found, 
that  beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations 
shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit! 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to  con- 
fine our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits,  who 
hazarded  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot.  \Ve  have  the 
happiness  to  rejoice  here  in  the  presence  of  a  most  worthy  repre- 
sentation of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  Revolutionary  Army. 
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Veterans!  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well  fought  fi^ld. 
You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth, 
from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans 
OP  HALF  A  century!  whcn  in  your  youthful  days,  you  put  everything 
at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that  cause  was,  and  san- 
guine as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes  did  not  stretch  onward  to  an 
hour  like  this!  At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably  have 
expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  national  prosperity,  such  as  you 
could  never  have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met,  here,  to  enjoy  the  fel- 
lowship of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  an  univer- 
sal gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  inform 
me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult 
of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images  of  the  dead^ 
as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  throng  to  your  embraces.  The 
scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the  Father  of  all 
mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  years,  and  bless  them!  And 
when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged  your  embraces;  when  you 
shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands  which  have  been  so  oflen 
extended  to  give  succour  in  adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation 
of  victory;  then  look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land,  which  your  young 
valor  defended,  and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled;  yea, 
look  abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have 
contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise  you  hare 
added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and  gratitude, 
which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved  condition  of 
mankind. 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular  account  of 
the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  nor  any  detailed  narrative  of  the 
events  which  immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  familiarly  known 
to  all.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and  interesting  controversy, 
Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  Boston  had  become  early  and  marked 
objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Parliament.  This  had 
been  manifested,  in  the  Act  for  altering  the  Grovernment  of  the 
Province,  and  in  that  for  shutting  up  the  Fort  of  Boston.  Nothing 
sheds  more  honor  on  our  early  history,  and  nothing  better  shows 
how  httle  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  colonics  were  known 
or  regarded  in  England,  than  the  impression  which  these  measures 
everywhere  produced  in  America.  It  had  been  anticipated,  that 
while  the  other  colonies  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  Massachusetts,  the  other  seaports  would  be 
governed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  gain;  and  that,  as  Boston  was  now  cut  off 
from  all  commerce,  the  unexpected  advantage,  which  this  blow  on 
her  was  calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns,  would  be  greedily  en- 
joyed. IIow  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived  themselves!  How 
little  they  knew  of  the  depth,  and  the  strength,  and  the  inienscness 
of  that  feeling  of  resistance  to  illegal  acts  of  power,  whi<5ir  posses- 
sed the  whole  American  people!  Everywhere  the  unworthy  boon 
was  rejected  with  scorn.  The  fortunate  occasion  was  seized,  every- 
where, to  show  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  colonies  were  swayed  by 
no  local  interest,  no  partial  interest,  no  selfish  interest.     The  tempt- 
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ation  to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Boston  was  strongest  to  our 
neighbours  of  Salem.  Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  pmce,  where 
this  miserable  proffer  was  spumed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofly  self- 
resjioct,  and  the  most  indignant  patriotism.  ^^  We  are  deeply  affect- 
ed,^' said  its  inhabitants,  ^*  with  the  sense  of  our  public  calamities; 
but  the  miseries  that  are  now  rapidly  hastening  on  our  brethren  in 
the  capital  of  the  Province,  greatly  excite  our  commiseration.  By 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course  of  trade 
might  be  turned  hither  and  to  our  benefit;  but  we  must  be  dead  to 
every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  in- 
dulge a  thought  to  seize  on  wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin 
of  our  suffering  neighbours."  These  noble  sentiments*  were  not 
confined  to  our  immediate  vicinity.  In  that  day  of  general  affection 
and  brotherhood,  the  blow  given  to  Boston  smote  on  every  patriotic 
heart,  from  one  end  of  Ilia  country  to  the  other.  Virginia  and  the 
CaroHnas,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  felt  and 
proclaimed  the  cauM  to  be  their  own.  The  Continental  Congress, 
then  holding  it«  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  its  sympathy 
for  the  suflering  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  addresses  were  received 
from  all  quarters,  assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  common  one, 
and  should  he  met  by  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifices.  The 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  responded  to  these  assurances;  and  in  an 
address  to  the  Conj^ress  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  official  signa- 
ture, perhaps  among  the  last,  of  the  immortal  Warren,  notwithstand- 
inj;  the  severity  of  its  suffering  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers 
whirh  threatened  it,  it  was  declared,  that  this  colony  **  is  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  America." 

Hilt  the  hour  drew  nigh,  which  was  to  put  professions  to  the  proof, 
and  to  determine  whether  the  authors  of  these  mutual  pledges  were 
ready  to  seal  them  in  bhiod.  The  tidings  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
had  nu  s<K)ner  spread,  than  it  was  universally  felt,  that  the  time  was 
at  last  come  for  action.  A  spirit  pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient, 
not  boisterous,  but  deep,  solemn,  determined, 

*'  totaDM{iic  infi»a  per  vtm 
Mraf  agitat  molcm,  ct  magno  m  corpore  mitcct." 

War,  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors,  was,  indeed,  a 
strange  work  to  the  yeomanry  of  New  England;  but  their  consciences 
were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called  them  to  it,  and 
th«*y  did  not  withhold  themselves  from  the  perilous  trial.  The  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  life  were  abandoned;  the  plough  was  staid  in  the 
unfinished  turrow;  wives  gave  up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave 
up  their  sons,  to  the  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Death  might  come,  in 
honor,  on  the  field;  it  might  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the  scaffold.  For 
eith<*r  and  for  both  they  were  prepared.  The  sentiment  of  Quinoy 
was  toll  in  their  hearts.  ^'  Blandishments,"  said  that  distinguished 
sitn  of  genius  and  patriotism,  '^  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats 
of  a  halter  intimidate;  for,  under  God,  we  are  determined,  that  where- 
s^»«'ver,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shall  be  called  to  make  our 
exit,  we  will  die  free  men." 

The  nth  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England  colonics  standing 
here,  side  by  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fall  together;  and  there  was  with 
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them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  what  I  hope  will  re- 
main with  them  forever,  one  cause,  one  country,  one  heart. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
effects  beyond  its  inmiediate  result  as  a  military  engagement.  It 
created  at  once  a  state  of  open,  public  war.  There  could  now  be 
no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  against  individuals,  as  guilty  of 
treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful  crisis  was  past.  The  appeal  noir 
lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  question  was,  whethiBr  the  spirit  and 
the  resources  of  the  people  would  hold  out,  till  the  object  should  be 
accomplished.  Nor  were  its  general  consequences  confined  to  our 
own  country.  The  previous  proceedings  of  the  colonies,  their  ap- 
peals, resolutions,  and  addresses,  had  made  theif  cause  known  to 
Europe.  Without  boasting,  we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country, 
has  the  public  cause  been  maintained  with  more  fbree  of  argument, 
more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of  that  persuasion  which  excited 
feeling  and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bestow,  than  the  revolution* 
ary  state  papers  exhibit.  These  papers  will  forever  deserve  to  be 
studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  but  for  the  ability 
with  which  they  were  written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the  colonies  had  now  ad- 
ded a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  their  own  true  devotion  to  it, 
and  evidence  also  of  the  power  which  they  could  bring  to  its  support. 
All  now  saw,  that  if  America  fell,  she  would  not  fall  without  a  strug- 
gle. Men  felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as  well  as  surprise,  when  they 
beheld  these  infant  states,  remote,  unknown,  unaided,  encounter  the 
power  of  England,  and  in  the  first  considerable  battle,  leave  more 
of  their  enemies  dead  on  the  field,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
combatants,  than  they  had  recently  known  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating  through  Europe,  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me.  He  has  not  forgotten 
the  emotion,  which  the  fame  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  name*^of  Warren, 
excited  in  his  youthful  breast. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  ffreat 
public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished 
dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  to  the  living.  But, 
sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  surround  you  and  surround  us,  call  on  me  to  express 
the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your  presence  and  aid  in  this 
solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man!  with  what  measure  of  devotion  will  you 
not  thank  God,  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  life! 
You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations. 
Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain,  that  the  electric  spark  of  Liberty  should 
be  conducted,  through  you,  from  the  new  world  to  the  old;  and  we, 
who  are  now  here  to  perform  this  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us 
long  ago  received  it  in  charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your  name 
and  your  virtues.  You  will  account  it  an  instance  of  your  good  tor- 
tune,  sir,  that  you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which  ena- 
bles you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field, 
the  renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caus- 
ed a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.     You  see  the  lines  of  the  little 
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redoubt  thrown  up  by  tbe  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott;  defended, 
to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  Iron-hearted  valor;  and  within  which  the 
corner  fitone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken  its  position.  You  see 
where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gardner,  McClcary,  I^Ioore, 
and  other  early  patriots  fell  with  him.  Those  who  survived  that 
day,  and  whose  lives  havc\  been  prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  arc 
now  around  you.  £on^  of  them  you  have  known  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  the  war.  .  Behold!  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble 
amis  to  embrace  you.  Behold!  they  raise  their  trembling  voices 
to  invoke  the  blcfsing  of  God  on  you,  and  yours,  forever. 

Sir,  you  have'jniisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  edifice. 
You  have  heard «i|Tehearse,  with  our  teeble  commendation,  the  names 
of  departed  patriots.  Sir,  monuments  fund  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead« 
We  give  them,  this  day,  to  Warren  and  his  associates.  On  other 
occasions  thev  have  been  given  to  your  more  inunediato  Companions 
in  arniH,  to  Washington,  to  Greene,  to  Gates,  SuUiran,  and  Lincoln. 
Sir,  wo  have  become  reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last 
honors,  further.  W^e  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  lit- 
tle remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Sertts  in  cce/tim  redetu.  Illus- 
trious as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  oh,  very  far  distant  be  the  day, 
when  any  inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue  pronounce 
its  eulogy! 

The  leading  reflection,  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite  us, 
resfiects  the  great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  flftv  years, 
since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it  peculiarly  marks 
the  character  of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking  at  these  oJbanges, 
and  in  estimating  their  effect  on  our  condition,  we  are  obliged 
to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  own  country  only,  but 
in  c»lhers  also.  In  these  interesting  times,  while  nations  are  making 
separate  and  individual  advances  in  improvement,  they  make,  too,  a 
conunon  progress;  like  vessels  on  a  common  tide,  propelled  by  the 
gales  at  different  rates,  according  to  their  several  structure  and  man- 
agement, but  all  moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current  beneath, 
strong  enough  to  boar  onward  whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of  opinions 
and  knowledge  amongst  men,  in  different  nations,  existing  in  a  de- 
gr«*e  heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our  time,  triumphed, 
and  is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  difference  of  languages,  over 
diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and  over  bigotry.  The  civilized 
and  Christian  world  is  fast  learning  the  great  lesson,  that  diflcrence 
of  nation  does  not  imply  necessary  hostility,  and  that  all  contact  need 
nut  be  war.  The  whole  world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for  in- 
tellect to  act  in.  Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it 
exists,  may  speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  tcorld  will  hear  it.  A 
great  chord  of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents, 
and  vibrates  over  both.  Every  breeze  wafts  intelligence  from  coun- 
try to  countrv;  every  wave  rolls  it;  all  give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn 
rt^reive  it.  Tl»ere  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas;  there  arc  marts  and 
exchanges  fur  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  wonderful  fellowship  of 
those  individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the  mind  and  opinion 
of  the  age.     Miud  is  the  great  lever  of  all  things;  human  thought  i» 
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the  process  by  which  human  ends  are  ultimately  answered;  and  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  astonishing  in  the  last  half  century,  has 
rendered  innumerable  minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature^  oompetent 
to  be  competitors,  or  fellow'-workers,  on  the  theatre  of  intelieetoal 
operation. 

From  these  caaMs,  important  improvements  have  taken  plaee  io 
the  personal  conditi<»t  of- individuals.  Generally  speaking,  niiB- 
kind  are  not  only  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  but  they  are  able 
also  to  enjoy  more  leisure;  they  possess  more  refinement  anc^  mere 
self-respect.  A  superior  tone  of  education,  manners,  and  habits 
prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its  application  to  our  own  coun- 
try, is  also  partly  true,  when  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by 
the  vastly  augmented  consumption  of  those  articles  of  manufacture 
and  of  commerce,  which  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  the  deeen- 
cies  of  life;  an  augmentation  which  has  far  outrun  the  progress  of 
population.  And  while  the  unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use 
of  machinery  would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  stiU 
finds  its  occupation  and  its  reward;  so  wisely  has  Provideace  adjust- 
ed men's  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progross  made  in  the  last 
half  century,  in  the  polite  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  machinery  and 
manufactures,  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  letters  and  in  science, 
would  require  volumes.  I  must  abstain  wholly  from  these  subjects, 
and  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contemplation  of  what  has  been  done 
on  the  great  question  of  politics  and  government.  This  is  the  mas- 
ter topic  of  the  age;  and  during  the  whole  fifty  years,  it  has  intensely 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  nature  of  civil  government, 
its  ends  and  uses,  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated;  ancient 
opinions  attacked  and  defended;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resist- 
ed, by  whatever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  contro- 
versy. From  the  closet  and  the  pubhc  halls  the  debate  has  been 
transferred  to  the  field;  and  the  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of 
unexampled  magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety  of  fortune.  A  day 
of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded;  and  now  that  the  strife  has  sub- 
sided, and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  to  see  what  has 
actually  been  done,  permanently  changing  the  state  and  condition 
of  human  society.  And  without  dwelling  on  particular  circum-' 
stances,  it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  the  beforementioned  causes 
of  augmented  knowledge  and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real, 
substantial,  and  important  change  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking 
place,  greatly  beneficial,  on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human 
happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in  America. 
Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to 
the  other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes,  it  received 
an  irregular  and  violent  impulse;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  ce- 
lerity; till  at  length,  like  the  chariot  wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquity, 
it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward, 
spreading  conflagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how  fortunate  was 
our  own  condition,  and  how  admirably  the  character  of  our  people 
was  calculated  for  making  the  great  example  of  popular  govem- 
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mentj.  The  posaesgion  of  power  did  not  turn  the  heads  of  the 
American  people,  for  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
a  great  portion  of  8elfK^ontrol.  Although  the  paramount  authority 
of  tba  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a  large  field  of  legislation 
hod  always  been  open  to  our  colonial  asseinblies.  They  were  ac- 
customea  to  representative  bodies  and  the  forms oC  free  government; 
they  ua4erBtood  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  power  among  differ- 
ent branches,  and  the  necessity  of  cheeks  on  ^aeh.  The  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen,  moreover,  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious; 
and  there  was  little  in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  justice 
and  humanity,  or  even  to  disturb  an  honest  prejudice.  Wo  had  no 
domestic  throne  to  overturn,  no  .privileged  orders  to  cast  down,  no 
violent  changes  of  property  to  encounter.  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution, no  man  sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and  enjoy 
hi:*  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Rapacity  was  un- 
known to  it;  the  axe  was  not  among  the  instrumests  of  its  accom- 
pli.shment;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived  a  single  day 
under  any  well  founded  imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency  ad- 
verse to  the  Christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstances  less  auspicious, 
political  revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended,  have  ter- 
minated differently.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  achietmnent,  it  is  the 
master  work  of  the  world,  to  establish  governments  entirely  popular, 
on  lasting  foundations;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  introduce  the  popu- 
lar principle  at  all,  into  governments  to  which  it  has  been  altogether 
a  Ht ranger.  It  cannot  bo  doubled,  however,  that  £urope  has  come 
out  of  the  contest,  in  which  she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with 
greatly  8U|>erior  knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  highly  im- 
proved condition.  Whatever  benefit  has  been  acquired,  is  likely  to 
l>e  retained,  for  it  connists  mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  en- 
lightened ideas.  And  although  Kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be 
wreiHed  from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner  they 
were  obtained;  althoogll  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human 
affairs,  be  lost  as  it  ha^  lieen  won;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative 
of  the  empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power;  all  its 
ends  become  means;  all  its  attainments,  helps  to  new  conquests. 
Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so  much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing 
has  a.<«certained,  and  nothing  can  ascertain,  the  amount  of  uhimato 
product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  the 
people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think,  and  to 
reason,  on  affairs  of  state.  Regarding  government  as  an  institution 
for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its  operations,  and 
a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the  representative  system, 
wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  where  there  is  already  intelligence 
enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  perse veringly  made.  Where  men 
may  speak  out,  they  demand  it;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats, 
they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIY.  said,  <'  I  am  the  state,''  he  expressed  the  es- 
M^nce  of  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  jpower.  By  the  rules  of  that 
fiystem,  the  people  are  disconnected  from  the  state;  they  are  its  sub- 
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jects;  it  is  their  lord.  These  ideas,  founded  in  the  love  of  poweri 
and  long  supported  bj  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it,  are  yielding, 
in  our  age,  to  other  opinions;  and  the  civilized  world  seems  at  last 
to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction  of  that  fundamental  and  manifest 
truth,  that  the  powers  of  government  are  but  a  trust, /and  that  they 
cannot  be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
As  knowledge  ife  more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction  becomes 
more  and  more  general.  Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in 
the  firmament.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams. 
The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when  enveloped  in  unnatural 
clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  supplication  for  the 
people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  with  free  institutions; 

'  Dispel  this  cloiid,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 
Give  me  to  see — and  Ajax  asks  no  more.' 

We  may  hope,  that  the  growing  influence  of  enlightened  senti- 
inents  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  Wars,  to 
maintain  family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down  dynasties,  to 
regulate  successions  to  thrones,  which  have  occupied  so  much  room 
in  the  history  of  modern  times,  if  not  less  likely  to  happen  at  all, 
will  be  less  likely  to  become  general  and  involve  many  nations,  as 
the  great  principle  shall  be  more  and  more  established,  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  is  peace,  and  its  first  great  statute,  that  every 
nation  possesses  the  power  of  establishing  a  government  for  itself 
But  public  opinion  has  attained  also  an  influence  over  governments, 
which  do  not  admit  the  popular  principle  into  their  organization. 
A  necessary  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  operates,  in  some 
measure,  as  a  control  over  the  most  unlimited  forms  of  authority. 
It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  struggle  of 
the  Greeks  has  been  suffered  to  go  on  so  long,  without  a  direct  in- 
terference, cither  to  wrest  that  country  from  its  present  masters, 
and  add  it  to  other  powers,  or  to  execute  the  system  of  pacihcation 
by  force,  and,  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck  of  Christian  and 
civilized  Greece  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian  Turk.  Let  us  thank 
God  that  we  live  in  an  age,  when  something  has  influence  besides 
the  bayonet,  and  when  the  sternest  authority  does  not  venture  to 
encounter  the  scorching  power  of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned,  should  be  met  by  one  universal  buni 
of  indignation;  the  air  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  be  made  too 
warm  to  be  comfortably  breathed  by  any  who  would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that  while,  in  the  fulness  of 
our  country's  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honor,  wo 
look  for  instruction,  in  our  undertaking,  to  a  country  which  is  now 
in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of  glorVy  but 
for  her  own  existence.  Let  her  bo  assured,  that  she  is  not  forgot- 
ten in  the  world;  that  her  efforts  are  applauded,  and  that  constant 
prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cherish  a  confident 
hope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extinguish 
it.  Like  the  earth's  central  fire  it  may  be  smothered  for  a  time;  the 
ocean  may  overwhelm  it;  mountains  may  press  it  down;  but  its  in« 
herent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both  the  ocean  and  the 
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land,  and  at  sometime  or  another,  in  some  place  or  another,  the 
▼olcano  will  break  out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  crcat  events  of  the  half  century,  we  must  reckon, 
certainly,  the  Revolution  of  South  America;  and  we  are  not  likely 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  Revolution,  either  to  the  people 
of  the  country  itself  or  to  the  rci>t  of  the  woHd.  -  fhe  late  Spanish 
colonies,  now  independent  states,  under  cirenoistftnees  less  favorable, 
doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  Revolution,  hmve  yet  successfully 
commenced  their  national  existence.  They  dbvc  accomplished  the 
great  object  of  establishing  their  independence;  they  are  Known  and 
acknowledged  in  the  world;  and  although  in  regvd  to  their  systems 
of  government,  their  sentiments  on  religious  toleration,  and  their  pro- 
visions for  public  instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  settled  and 
cstablinhed  ntates,  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated. They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example  of  the  dif- 
ference between  free  governments  and  despotic  misrule.  Their 
commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great 
marts  of  the  world.  They  show  themselves  able,  by  an  exchange 
of*commodities,  to  bear  an  useful  part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail^  all  the 
great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse;  and  the  progress 
of  information  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved  condition,  but  con- 
stitutes, itself,  the  highest  and  most  essential  improvement. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of 
South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The  thir- 
teen little  colonies  of  North  America  habit uallv  called  themselves 
the  '*  Continent."  Borne  down  by  colonial  subjugation,  monopoly, 
and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  of  the  South  were  hardly  visible 
above  the  horizon.  But  in  our  day  there  hath  been,  as  it  were,  a 
new  creation.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  emerges  from  the  sea. 
Its  lof\y  mountains  begin  to  lift  themselves  into  the  light  of  heaven; 
its  broad  and  fertile  plains  stretch  out,  in  beaut>',  to  the  eye  of  civ- 
ilized man,  and  at  the  mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of  political  liber- 
ty the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 

And,  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  conviction 
of  the  k>enefit,  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced,  and 
is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  and  human  happiness.  And 
let  us  endeavour  to  comprehend,  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  to  feel,  in 
all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us  in  the  great  drdma  of  hu- 
man affairs.  Wo  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  represen- 
tative and  popular  governments.  Thus  far  our  example  shows,  that 
such  governments  are  compatible,  not  only  with  respectability  and 
power,  but  with  repose,  with  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights, 
with  good  laws,  and  a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  i»y stems  are  preferred, 
either  as  being  thought  better  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to 
existing  condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to  be  enjoyed.  Our  his- 
tory hitherto  proves,  however,  that  the  popular  form  is  practicable, 
and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may  govern  themselves; 
and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this 
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cheering  example,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken  its  au- 
thority with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case,  the  Representative  system 
ultimately  fail,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  impossible. 
No  combination  of  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  experiment 
can  ever  be  expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  there- 
fore, rest  with  us;  and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed,  that  our  example 
had  become  an  argument  against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popu- 
lar liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty;  but  they  are  not  suggestions  of 
doubt.  Our  history  and  our  condition,  all  that  is  gone  before  us, 
and  all  that  surrounds  us,  authorise  the  belief,  that  popular  govern- 
ments, though  subject  to  occasional  variations,  perhaps  not  always 
for  the  better,  in  form,  may  yet,  in  their  general  character,  be  as 
durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems.  We  know,  indeed,  that, 
in  our  country,  any  other  is  impossible.  The  Principle  of  Free 
Governments  adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it;  im- 
movable as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this  gen- 
eration, and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are  daily  drop- 
ping from  among  us,  who  established  our  liberty  and  our  governmetit. 
The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves 
to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our  appropriate  object.  We 
can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  Independence.  Earlier  and  worthier 
hands  have  gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the 
side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other  founders  of  states.  Our  fath- 
ers have  filled  them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defence 
and  preservation ;  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuity  4i^ 
which  the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  bmi* 
ness  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement.  la 
a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of 
peace.  Let  us  develope  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its  pow- 
ers, build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may  not  perform  some- 
thing worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of 
union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  objects,  which  our  con- 
dition points  out  to  us,  let  us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an 
habitual  feeling,  that  these  twenty-four  states  are  one  country. 
Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let 
us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are 
called  to  act.  I-.et  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country, 
AND  NOTHING  BUT  OUR  COUNTRY.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  maj 
that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  Monument,  not  of 
oppression  and  terror,  but  of  Wisdom,  of  Peace,  and  of  Liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze,  with  admiration,  forever  ! 
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DISCOURSE 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE  LIVES  AND  SERVICES  OF  JOHN  ADAMS 
AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  DEUVERED  IN  FANEUIL  HALL,  BOSTON. 
AUGUST  2, 18X. 


This  is  an  unaccustomed  spectacle.  For  the  first  time,  fellow 
citizens,  badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  overhang  tho 
arches  of  this  Hall.  These  walls,  which  were  consecrated,  so  long 
ago,  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  which  witnessed  her  infant 
struggles,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her  enrhcst  victories,  proclaim, 
n<iw,  that  distinguished  friends  and  champions  of  that  great  cause 
have  fallen.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  thus.  The  tears  which 
flow,  and  the  honors  that  are  paid,  when  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public die,  give  hope  that  the  Kcpublic  itself  may  be  immortal.  It 
IS  tit,  that  by  public  a.«^sembly  and  solemn  observance,  by  anthem 
and  by  eulogy,  we  commemorate  the  services  of  national  benefac- 
t<ir9,  extol  their  virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  eminent  bles- 
sings, early  given  and  long  continued,  to  our  favored  country. 

ADAMS  and  JEFFEKSON  are  no  more;  and  we  are  assembled, 
follow  citizens,  the  aged,  tho  middle  aged  and  the  young,  by  the 
iipontaneous  impulse  of  all,  under  the  authority  of  the  municipal 
government,  with  tho  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  others  its  ofRcial  representatives^  the  university,  and 
the  learned  societies,  to  bear  our  part,  in  those  manifestations  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude  which  universally  pervade  the  land.  Adams  and 
JiiFFERfON  are  no  more.  On  our  fiilieth  anniversary,  the  great  day  of 
National  Jubilee,  in  tho  very  hour  of  public  rejoicing,  m  the  midst 
of  echoing  and  reechoing  voices  of  thanksgiving,  while  their  own 
names  were  on  all  tongues,  they  took  their  flight,  together,  to  the 
w  orld  of  spirits. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happy  while  he 
liv<w;  if  that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alone  crown  its  honors 
and  its  plt)ry,  what  felicity  is  here!  The  great  Epic  of  thrir  lives, 
how  happily  concluded!  Poetry  itself  has  hardly  closed  illustrious 
Iivf4,  and  finished  the  career  of  earthly  renown,  by  such  a  consum- 
mation. If  we  had  the  power,  we  could  not  wish  to  reverse  this 
di^pc*nsation  of  the  Di\'ine  Providence.  The  great  objects  of  life 
were  accomplished,  the  drama  was  ready  to  be  closod;  it  has  closed; 
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our  patriots  have  fallen;  but  so  fallen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coin- 
cidence, on  such  a  day,  that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that  that 
end  has  come,  which  we  knew  could  not  be  long  deferred. 

Neither  of  these  great  men,  fellow  citizens,  could  have  died,  at 
any  time,  without  leaving  an  immense  void  in  our  American  society. 
They  have  been  so  intimately,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  blended  with 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  so  united,  in  our  thoughts 
and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  death 
of  either  would  have  touched  the  strings  of  public  sympathy.  We 
should  have  felt  that  one  great  link,  connecting  us  with  former  times, 
was  broken;  that  we  had  lost  something  more,  as  it  were,  of  the 
presence  of  the  Revolution  itself,  and  of  the  act  of  independence, 
and  were  driven  on,  by  another  great  remove,  from  the  days  of  our 
country's  early  distinction,  to  meet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the  fu- 
ture. Like  the  mariner,  whom  the  ocean  and  the  winds  carry  along, 
till  he  sees  the  stars  which  have  directed  his  course,  and  lighted  his 
pathless  way,  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  rising  horizon,  we 
should  have  fblt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us  onward,  till 
another  great  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheered  us,  and  whose  guid- 
ance we  had  followed,  had  sunK.  away  from  our  sight. 

But  the  concurrence  of  their  death,  on  the  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence, has  naturally  awakened  stronger  emotions.  Both  had 
been  presidents,  both  had  lived  to  great  age,  both  were  earlv  patriots, 
and  both  were  distinguished  and  ever  honored  by  their  immediate 
agency  in  the  act  of  independence.  It  cannot  but  seem  striking, 
and  extraordinary;  that  these  two  should  live  to  see  the  fiftieth  year 
from  the  date  of  that  act;  that  they  should  complete  that  year;  and 
that  then,  on  the  day  which  had  fast  linked  forever  their  own  fame 
with  their  country's  glory,  the  heavens  should  open  to  receive  them 
both  at  once.  As  their  lives  themselves  were  the  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence, who  is  not  willing  to  recognise  in  their  happy  termination, 
as  well  as  in  their  long  continuance,  proofs  that  our  country,  and  its 
benefactors,  are  objects  of  His  care  ? 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human 
beings,  indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in  1776, 
bold  and  fearless  advocates  of  independence;  no  more  as  on  subse- 
quent periods,  the  head  of  the  government;  no  more  as  we  have  re- 
cently seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  objects  of  admiration  and 
regard.  They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead.  But  how  little  is 
there,  of  the  great  and  good,  which  can  die!  To  their  country  they 
yet  live,  and  live  forever.  They  live  in  all  that  perpetuates  the  re- 
membrance of  men  on  earth;  in  the  recorded  proofs  of  their  own 
great  actions,  in  the  offHpring  of  their  intellect,  m  the  deep  engraved 
lines  ofi)ublic  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  man- 
kind. They  live  in  their  example;  and  they  live,  emphatically,  and 
will  live  in  the  influence  which  their  lives  and  efforts,  their  princi- 
ples and  opinions,  now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on 
the  affairs  of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a 
truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gift,  is  not  a 
temporary  flame,  burning  briglil'for  a  while,  and  then  expiring,  giv- 
ing place  to  returning  darkness.     It  ia  rather  a  spark  of  fervent 
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heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle  the  common 
mass  of  human  mind;  so  that  when  it  glimmers,  in  its  own  decay, 
and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows,  but  it  leaves  the 
world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of  its  own  spirit. 
Bacon  died;  but  the  human  und^standing,  roused,  by  the  touch  of 
his  miraculous  wand,  to  a  perception  of  the  true  philosophy,  and 
the  just  mode  of  inquiring  after  truth,' has  kept  on  its  course,  suc- 
cessfully and  gloriously.  Newton  died;  yet  the  courses  of  the 
spheres  are  still  known,  and  they  yet  move  on,  in  the  orbits  which 
he  saw,  and  described  for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

No  two  men  now  live,  fellow  citizens,  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived^  in  one  age,  who,  more  than 
those  we  now  commemorate,  have  impressed  their  own  sentiments, 
in  regard  to  politics  and  government,  on  mankind,  infused  their  own 
opinions  more  deeply  into  the  opinions  of  others,  or  given  a  more 
lasting  direction  to  the  current  of^  human  thought.  Their  work 
doth  not  perish  with  them.  The  tree  which  they  assisted  to  plant, 
will  flourish,  although  they  water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer;  for  ii 
has  struck  its  roots  deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  centre ;  no 
storm,  not  of  force  to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it;  its  branches 
spread  wide ;  they  stretch  their  protecting  arms  broader  and  broader, 
and  its  top  is  destined  to  reach  the  heavens.  We  are  not  deceived. 
There  is  no  delusion  here.  No  age  will  come,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  will  appear  less  than  it  is,  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  human  history.  No  age  will  come,  in  which  it  will  cease  to  be 
seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  that  a  mighty  step,  a  great  ad- 
vance, not  only  in  American  affairs,  but  in  human  affairs,  was  made 
on  the  4th  of  July  1776.  And  no  age  will  come,  we  trust,  so  igno- 
rant or  so  unjust,  as  not  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency 
of  these  we  now  honor,  in  producing  that  momentous  event. 

We  are  not  assembled,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  as  men  over- 
whelmed with  calamity  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  or  affection,  or  as  in  despair  for  the  Republic,  by  the  un- 
timely blighting  of  its  hopes.  Death  has  not  surprised  us  by  an 
unseasonable  blow.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  the  tomb  close,  but  it 
has  closed  only  over  mature  years,  over  long  protracted  public  ser- 
vice, over  the  weakness  of  age,  and  over  life  i^elf  only  when  the 
ends  of  living  had  been  fulfilled.  These  suns,  as  they  rose  slowly, 
and  steadily^  amidst  clouds  and  storms,  in  their  ascendant,  so  they 
have  not  rushed  from  their  meridian,  to  sink  suddenly  in  the  west. 
Like  the  mildness,  the  serenity,  the  continuing  benignity  of  a  sum- 
mer's day,  they  have  gone  down  with  .slow  descending,  grateful, 
long  lingering  light;  and  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  visible  mar- 
gin of  the  world,  good  omens  cheer  us  from  ^^  the  bright  track  of 
their  fiery  car !  " 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
these  great  men.  They  belonged  to  the  same  profession,  and  had  pur- 
sued its  studies  and  its  practice,  for  unequal  lengths  of^  time  indeed, 
but  with  diligence  and  effect.  Both  were  learned  and  able  lawyers. 
They  were  natives  and  inhabitants,  respectively,  of  those  two  of  the 
colonies,  which,  at  the  revolution,  wer0  the  largest  and  most  powerful, 
and  which  naturally  had  a  lead  in  the  political  anairs  of  the  times. 
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When  the  colonies  became,  in  some  degree,  united,  by  the  agsem- 
bling  of  a  general  congress,  they  were  brought  to  act  together,  in 
its  deliberations,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  both  at  early  pe- 
riods. Each  had  already  manifested  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  maintain  it,  by  printed  address- 
es, public  speeches,  extensive  correspondence,  and  whatever  other 
mode  could  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  British  parliament  and  animating  the  people  to  a  manly 
resistance.  Both  were  not  only  decided,  but  early  friends  of  Inde- 
pendence. While  others  yet  doubted,  they  were  resolved;  where 
others  hesitated,  they  pressed  forward.  They  were  both  m(*mbers 
of  the  committee  for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  they  constituted  the  sub-committee,  appointed  by  the  other 
members  to  make  the  draught.  They  lell  their  seats  in  congress, 
being  called  to  othor  public  employments,  at  periods  not  remote  from 
each  other,  although  one  of  them  returned  to  it,  afterwards,  for  a 
short  time.  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assembly  of  great  men 
which  formed  the  present  constitution,  and  neither  was  at  any  time 
member  of  congress  under  its  provisions.  Both  have  been  public 
ministers  abroad,  both  vice-presidents,  and  both  presidents.  These 
coincidences  are  now  singularly  crowned  and  completed.  They 
have  died,  together;  and  they  died  on  the  anniversary  of  liberty. 

When  many  of  us  were  last  in  this  place,  fellow  citizens,  it  was 
on  the  day  of  that  anniversary.  We  were  met  to  enjoy  the  festivi- 
ties belonging  to  the  occasion,  and  to  manifest  our  grateful  homage 
to  our  political  fathers. 

We  did  not,  we  could  not  here,  forget  our  venerable  neighbour 
of  Quincy.  We  knew  that  we  were  standing,  at  a  time  of  high  and 
palmy  prosperity,  where  he  had  stood,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril; 
that  we  saw  nothing  but  liberty  and  security,  where  he  had  met  the 
frown  of  power;  that  we  were  enjoying  everything,  where  he  had 
hazarded  everything;  and  just  and  sincere  plaudits  rose  to  his  name, 
from  the  crowds  which  filled  this  area,  and  hung  over  these  gal- 
leries. He  whose  grateful  duty  it  was  to  speak  to  us,  on  that  day, 
of  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  had,  indeed,  admonished  us  that  time 
and  years  were  about  to  level  his  venerable  frame  with  the  dust. 
But  he  bade  us  hope,  that  ''  the  sound  of  a  nation^s  joy,  rushing 
from  our  cities,  ringing  from  our  valleys,  echoing  from  our  hills, 
might  yet  break  the  silence  of  his  aged  ear;  that  the  rising  blessings 
of  grateful  millions  might  yet  visit,  with  glad  light,  his  decaying 
vision."  Alas!  that  vision  was  then  closing  forever.  Alas!  the 
silence  which  was  then  settling  on  that  aged  ear,  was  an  cverlastins 
silence!  For,  lo!  in  the  very  moment  of  our  festivities,  his  freed 
spirit  ascended  to  God  who  gave  it!  Human  aid  and  human  solace 
terminate  at  the  grave;  or  we  would  gladly  have  borne  him  upward, 
on  a  nation's  outspread  hands;  wo  would  have  accompanied  him, 
and  with  the  blessmgs  of  millions  and  the  prayers  of  millions,  com- 
mended him  to  the  Divine  favor. 

While  still  indulging  our  thoughts  on  the  coincidence  of  the  death 
of  this  venerable  man  with  the  anniversary  of  independence,  we 
learn  that  JefferaiMi,  too,  has  fallen;  and  that  these  aged  patriots, 
these  illustrious  fellow-laborers,  had  left  our  world  together.     May 
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Bot  rach  crents  raise  the  Biiggcstion  tliat  they  arc  not  undesigned, 
and  that  Heaven  dors  so  order  things,  as  sometimes  to  attract  strong- 
ly the  attention,  and  excite  the  thoughts  of  men?  The  occurrence 
bail  added  new  interest  to  our  anniversary  and  will  he  remembered, 
in  all  time  to  come. 

The  cKH:asion,  fellow  citizens,  requires  some  account  of  the  lives 
and  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This  duty 
niiMt  necessarily  he  performed  with  great  brevity,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  it  I  shall  ho  obliged  to  confine  myself,  principally,  to 
th«»iie  parts  of  their  history  and  character  which  belonged  to  them  as 
public  men. 

John  AnAMs  was  born  at  Quincy,  then  part  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Braintree,  on  the  19th  day  of  October  (Old  Style)  n;).3.  lie 
wii«  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  his  ancestors  having  early  emi- 
grated from  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Discovering 
early  a  strong  love  of  reading  and  of  knowledge,  together  with  marks 
of  great  strength  and  activity  of  mind,  proper  care  was  taken  by  his 
worthy  father,  to  provide  for  his  education.  lie  pursued  his  youth- 
ful studies  ii\  Braintree,  under  Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose  fortune 
it  was  that  J  osiah  Quincy,  Jr.  as  well  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
should  receive  from  him  his  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  classical 
literature.  Having  been  admitted,  in  1751,  a  member  of  Harvard 
College,  Mr.  Adams  was  graduated,  in  course,  in  1755;  and  on  the 
catalogue  of  that  Institution,  his  name,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  second  among  the  living  Alumni,  being  preceded  only  by  that 
of  the  venerable  H(»lyokc.  With  what  degree  of  reputation  he 
left  the  University,  is  not  now  precisely  known.  "We  know  only 
that  he  was  distinguished,  in  a  class  which  numbered  I^cke  and 
Hrnienway  among  its  members.  Choosing- the  law  for  his  profes- 
sion, he  commenced  and  prosecuted  its  studies  at  Worcester,  under 
the  direction  of  Somud  Putnam,  a  gentleman  whom  he  has  himself 
described  as  an  acute  man,  an  able  and  learned  lawyer,  and  as  in 
lars<*  professional  practice  at  that  time.  In  1758,  he  was  admitted 
t«i  the  bar«  and  commenced  busine.*4s  in  Braintree.  He  is  understood 
to  ha%'e  made  his  first  considerable  effort,  or  to  have  attained  his  first 
signal  success,  at  Plymouth,  on  one  of  those  occasions  which  fur- 
nish the  earhest  op|K>rtunity  for  distinctitm  to  many  young  men  of 
the  profession,  a  jury  trial,  and  a  criminal  cause.  His  business  nat- 
urally grew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
aflbrded  the  op]>ortunity,  as  his  growing  eminence  gave  the  power, 
of  entering  on  the  larger  field  of  practice  which  the  capital  present- 
ed. In  1766,  he  removed  hi.s  n^sidence  to  Boston,  still  continuing 
his  attendance  on  the  neighbouring  circuits,  and  not  unfrequently 
railed  to  remote  parts  of  the  Province.  In  1770  his  professional 
firmness  was  brought  to  a  test  of  some  severity,  on  the  application 
of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  to  undertake  their  defence,  on 
the  trial  of  the  indictments  found  again«tt  them  on  account  of  the 
trani^rtions  of  the  memorable  5th  of  IVIarch.  He  seems  to  have 
thoiisbt,  on  this  occasion,  that  a  man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper 
duties  of  his  profession,  tfian  he  can  abandon  other  duties.  The 
event  proved,  that  as  he  judged  well  for  his  own  reputation,  so  he 
judged  well,  also,  for  the  interest  and  permanent  fame  of  his  country. 
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The  result  of  that  trial  proved,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  degree 
of  excitement  then  existing,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  of  the 
British  government,  a  jury  of  Massachusetts  would  not  deprive  the 
most  reckless  enemies,  even  the  officers  of  that  standing  army, 
quartered  among  them,  which  they  so  perfectly  abhorred,  of  any  part 
of  that  protection  which  the  law,  in  its  mildest  and  most  indulgent 
interpretation,  aflbrded  to  persons  accused  of  crimes. 

Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adams's  professional  course  further,  Auflice 
it  to  say,  that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judicial  tribunals  under 
the  authority  of  the  State,  in  1776,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  high 
and  responsible  station  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  he  was  destined  for  another  and  a  different  career.  From  early 
life  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  politics;  a  pi^opcnsity,  which 
the  state  of  the  times,  if  it  did  not  create,  doubtless  very  much 
strengthened.  Public  subjects  must  have  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  filled  up  the  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  he  then  moved; 
and  the  interesting  questions,  at  that  time  just  arising,  could  not  but 
seize  on  a  mind,  like  his,  ardent,  sanguine  and  patriotic.  The  letter, 
fortunately  preserved,  written  by  him  at  Worcester  so  .early  as  the 
12th  of  October,  1755,  is  a  proof  of  very  comprehensive  views,  and 
uncommon  depth  of  reflection,  in  a  young  man  not  yet  quite  twenty. 
In  this  letter  he  predicted  the  transfer  of  power,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in  America;  he  predicted,  also,  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  colonies;  and  anticipated  their  naval 
distinction,  and  foretold  that  all  Europe,  cormbined,  could  not  subdue 
them.  All  this  is  said,  not  on  a  public  occasion,  or  for  effect,  but 
in  the  style  of  sober  and  friendly  correspondence,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  thoughts.  '^  I  sometimes  retire,"  said  he,  at  the  close  of 
the  letter,  '^  and  laying  things  together  form  some  reflections  pleas- 
ing to  myself  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read 
above."*  This  prognostication,  so  early  in  his  own  life,  so  early 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  of  independence,  of  vast  increase  of 
numbers,  of  naval  force,  of  such  augmented  power  as  might  defy 
all  Europe,  is  remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable,  that  its  author 
should  live  to  see  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  what  could  have  seemed  to 
others,  at  the  time,  but  the  extravagance  of  youthful  fancy.  His 
earliest  political  feelings  were  thus  strongly  American;  and  firom 
this  ardent  attachment  to  his  native  soil  he  never  departed. 

While  still  living  at  Quincy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr. 
Adams  was  present,  in  this  town,  on  the  argumeat  before  the  Su- 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  John  Adams,  dated  at  Worce^ttcr,  Mamoehtvetts,  October 
IJ,  1755. 

**  Soon  aftrr  the  Reformation,  a  few  people  came  over  into  thin  new  world,  for  conarieiiee 
mke.  PerhapH  thii  apparently  trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  fptrat  neat  of  empire  into 
America.  It  iooka  likely  to  me  ;  for,  if  we  can  remove  the  tin-lMilcnt  Gallics,  our  people, 
according  to  the  cxactent  computations,  will  in  another  centur}';  become  more  mnneroas 
than  England  itself.  Should  this  he  the  case,  since  we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  storea 
of  the  nation  in  our  hands,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  a  master)-  of  the  stNis ;  and  then  the  nai- 
teii  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  us.  The  only  way  to  ki«p  us  from  setting 
up  for  ourselves  u  to  disunite  os. 

"  Re  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician.  This  whole  town  u  immersed  in  politics. 
The  interests  <k  nations,  and  all  the  dira  of  war,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
I  sit  and  hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a  maxe  of  sage  observations,  I  sometimes 
retire,  and  laying  things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleasing  to  m^-self.  The  produce 
of  one  of  tfMie  reveries  you  have  read  above.*' 
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preme  Court  respecting  FFrt/t  rf instance,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
and  patriotic  speech  of  Jameh  Otis.  Unquestionably,  that  was  a 
niaxtorly  performance.  No  flighty  declamation  about  liberty,  no 
su{M>rticiai  discussion  of  popular  topics,  it  was  a  learned,  penetrating, 
convinring,  constitutional  argument,  expresfsed  in  a  strain  of  high  and 
res4»lute  patrii»tisro.  lie  gras|>e(l  the  question,  then  pending  between 
Kii<:Iand  and  her  Colonies,  with  the  strength  of  a  lion;  and  if  ho 
Homr  times  sported,  it  was  only  because  the  lion  himself  is  some- 
times playful.  Its  success  ap{>ears  to  have  been  as  great  as  its  mer- 
its, and  its  impressicm  was  widely  felt.  Mr.  Adams  himself  seems 
never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  produced,  and  to  have  entertained 
constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  important  effects.  '^  1  do  say,'' 
he  observes,  ^*  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  Mr.  Otis's  Oration 
against  Writs  of  Assistance,  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of 
life." 

In  1765  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  the  public,  what  I  suppose  to  be 
his  tirst  printed  performance,  except  essays  for  the  periodical  press, 
a  Di.Hsertation  on  the  Canon  and  h  eudal  Law.  The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  show  that  our  New  £ngland  ancestors,  in  consenting  to 
exile  themselves  from  their  native  land,  were  actuated,  mainly,  by 
the  desire  of  delivering  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  hierarchy, 
and  from  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  political  systems  of  the 
other  continent;  and  to  make  this  truth  bear,  Mith  effect,  on  the  pol- 
itics of  the  times.  Its  tone  is  uncommonly  bold  and  animated,  for 
that  period.  He  calls  on  the  people,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to 
study  and  understand  their  rights  and  privileges;  urges  earnestly  the 
necessity  of  diffusing  general  knowledge,  invokes  the  clergy  and  the 
bar,  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  all  others  who  have  the  ability 
and  the  means,  to  expose  the  insidious  designs  of  arbitrary  power, 
to  re>ist  its  approaches,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  there  is  a  settled 
di'sign  on  foot  to  enslave  all  America.  ^'  Be  it  remembered, '^  says 
the  author,  ^Mhat  liberty  must,  at  all  hazards,  be  supported.  We 
ha\e  a  right  to  it,  derived  from  our  Maker.  But  it  we  had  not, 
our  fathers  have  earned  it,  and  bought  it  for  us,  at  the  expense 
of  their  ease,  their  estate,  their  pleasure  and  their  blood.  And  lib- 
erty cannot  be  preserved  without  a  general  knowledge  among  the 
fK'oplc,  who  have  a  right,  from  the  frame  of  their  nature,  to  know- 
edge,  as  their  great  Creator,  who  does  nothing  in  vuin,  has  given 
them  understandings,  and  a  desire  to  know;  but  besides  this,  they 
have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unalienable,  indefeasible  right  to  that 
lUOMt  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowledge,  I  mean  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  their  rulers.  I^ulers  are  no  more  than  attorneys, 
agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people;  and  if  the  cause,  the  interest  and 
trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or  want<mly  trifled  away,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  revoke  the  authority,  that  they  themselves  have 
deputed,  and  to  constitute  other  and  better  agents,  attorneys  and 
trustees." 

The  citizens  of  this  town  c<mferred  on  Mr.  Adams  his  fir.«t  politi- 
cal distinction,  and  clothed  him  with  his  first  |K>Iitical  trust,  by 
electing  him  one  of  their  representatives,  in  1770.  Before  this 
tiuic  he  had  become  extensively  known  throughout  the  province, 
as  well  by  the  part  he  had  acted  in  relation  to  public  aflairs,  as 
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by  the  exercise  of  his  professional  ability.  He  was  among  those 
who  took  the  deepeM  interest  in  the  controversy  with  England, 
and  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Legislature,  his  time  and  talents  were 
alike  devoted  to  the  cause.  In  the  years  1773  and  1774  he  was 
chosen  a  counsellor,  by  the  members  of  the  General  Court,  but  re- 
jected by  Governor  Hutchinson,  in  the  former  of  those  years,  and 
by  Governor  Gage  in  the  latter. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
onics urgently  demanded  united  councils.  An  open  rupture  with 
the  parent  State  appeared  inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the  dictate  of 
prudence,  that  those  who  were  united  by  a  common  interest  and  a 
common  danger,  should  protect  that  interest  and  guard  against  that 
danger,  by  united  efforts.  A  general  Congress  of  Delegates  from 
all  the  colonies,  having  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  17th  of  June  1774,  elected  James  Bowdoix, 
Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  delegates  from  Massachusetts.  This  appointment 
was  made  at  Salem,  where  the  General  Court  had  been  convened 
by  Governor  Gage,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  under  the  provincial  Charter.  While  engaged 
in  this  important  business,  the  governor  having  been  informed  of 
what  was  passing,  sent  his  secretary  with  a  message  dissolving  the 
General  Court.  The  secretary  finding  the  door  locked,  directed 
the  messenger  to  go  in  and  inform  the  speaker  that  the  secretary 
was  at  the  door  with  a  message  from  the  governor.     The  messen- 

fer  returned,  and  informed  the  secretary  that  the  orders  of  the 
louse  were  that  tlie  doors  should  be  kept  fast;  whereupon  the  sec- 
retary soon  after  read  a  proclamation,  dissolving  the  General  Court 
upon  the  stairs.  Thus  terminated,  forever,  the  actual  exercise  of 
the  political  power  of  England  in  or  over  Massachusetts.  Tho 
four  last  named  delegates  accepted  their  appointments,  aAd  took 
their  seats  in  Congress,  the  first  day  of  its  meeting,  September  5, 
1774,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  universally  admired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  look  for  su- 
perior proofs  of  wisdom,  talent,  and  patriotism.  Lord  Chatham 
said,  that  for  himself,  he  must  declare,  that  he  had  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master  states  of  the  world, 
but  that  for  solidity  pf  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could  stand  in  preference  to  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  hardly  inferior  praise  to  say,  that  no  production  of  that 
great  man  himself  can  be  pronounced  superior  to  several  of  the  pa- 
pers published  as  the  proceedings  of  this  most  able,  most  firm,  most 
patriotic  assembly.  There  is,  mdeed,  nothing  superior  to  them  in 
the  range  of  political  disquisition.  They  not  only  embrace,  illus- 
trate, and  enforce  evorytliing  which  political  philosophy,  the  love 
of  liberty,  and  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  antecedently  produced, 
but  they  add  new  and  striking  views  of  their  own,  and  apply  the 
whole,  with  irresistible  force,  in  support  of  the  cause  which  had 
drawn  them  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  its  important  measures.     He  was 
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of  the  eommittee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  of  that  also 
which  reported  the  address  to  the  king. 

As  it  was  in  the  continental  Congress,  fellow  citizens,  that  those 
whose  deaths  have  given  rise  to  this  occasion,  were  first  brought 
together,  and  called  on  to  unite  their  industry  and  their  ability,  in 
the  service  of  the  country,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  of  these 
distinguished  men,  and  take  a  brief  notice  of  his  life,  up  to  the 
period  when  he  appeared  within  the  walls  of  Congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  set- 
tled in  Virginia  for  some  generations,  was  born  near  the  spot  on 
which  he  dicjd,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  on  the  '2d  of  April,  (Old 
Style,)  1743.  His  youthful  studies  were  pursued  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  hit  father's  residence,  until  he  was  removed  to  the  college 
of  William  and  Mary,  the  highest  honors  of  which  he  in  due  time 
received.'  Uaring  leil  the  college  with  reputation,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  tuition  of  George  Wythe , 
one  of  the  highest  judicial  names  of  which  that  State  can  boost. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in 
which  he  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  distinguished  himself,  by 
knowledge,  capacity,  and  promptitude. 

3Ir.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an  early  love  of 
letters  and  science,  and  to  have  cherished  a  strong  disposition  to 
pursue  these  objects.  To  the  physical  sciences,  especially,  and  to 
ancient  classic  literature,  he  is  understood  to  have  had  a  warm  at- 
tachment, and  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sjcrjit  of  them,  in  the  midst 
of  the  busiest  occupation;!.  But  the  times  were  times  for  action, 
rather  than  for  contemplation.  The  country  was  to  bo  defended, 
and  to  he  saved,  before  it  could  be  enjoyed.  Philos<»phic  leisure 
and  literary  pursuits,  and  even  the  objects  of  professidnal  attention, 
were  all  necessarily  postponed  to  the  urgent  calls  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. The  exigency  of  the  country  made  the  same  dcrmand  on  Mr. 
JefTc'rson  that  it  made  on  others  who  had  the  ability  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  serve  h;  and  he  obeyed  the  call;  thinking  and  feeling,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  great  Roman  orator;  Quis  enim  ixt  iam  cupi- 
dua  m  pertpicienda  coi^noscendaqvc  rirum  naturaj  t(/,  5t  ei  tradanti  con' 
Umptanl^ue  rei  cogniiiotu'  dipiissimas  suhih  sit  al latum  mncuhim  <iis- 
criuurnqme  pairicty  cui  subvenire  opUulm-ique  possitj  non  tlta  omnia  rc- 
Ktuputi  mioue  abjicial^  etiam  si  dinnmi  rare  sc  stcUaSy  aut  mitiri  mtmdi 
wtm^mUudtMem po$8e  arbitreturf 

Kntering,  with  all  his  heart,  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  his  ability, 

patriotism,  and  po^'er  with  the  pen  naturally  drew  u)H>n  him  a  large 

participation  io  the  most  imp(»rtant  concerns.     Wherever  he  was, 

there  was  found  a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause,  power  to  defend  and 

maintain  it,  and  willingness  to  incur  all  its  hazards.     In    177  1  he 

published  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America,  a 

valuable  production  among  those  intended  to  show  the  dangers  which 

threatened  the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  the  people 

in  their  defence.     Io  June  1775  he  wiu*  elected  a  member  of  the 

C<»ntinental  Congress,  as  sucee.ssor  to  Pevto.n  Ra.ndulph,  who  hud 

reKir<;d  on  account  of  ill  health*  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on 

the  ^^Ist  of  the  aanie  month. 
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And  now,  fellow  citizens,  without  pursuing  the  biography  of  these 
illustrious  men  further,  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  most  prominent  act  of  their  lives,  their  participation  in  the 
DECLARATION  of  INDEPENDENCE. 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  that  important  measure,  a  com- 
mittee, at  the. head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported  a  reso- 
lution, which  Congress  adopted  the  10th  of  May^  recommending,  in 
substance,  to  all  the  colonies  which  had  not  already  established  gov- 
ernments suited  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs,  to  eidopt  auch  gov- 
eminent  J  a$  toauld,  in  the  opxnwn  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best 
conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constUuetUs  in  particular^ 
and  ^America  in  general. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct  proposition, 
which  Richard  Hexry  Lejs  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress, 
by  resolution,  on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  p\iblished  journal  docs 
not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  ttiis 
resolution  was  in  the  same  words,  when  originally  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.  Having  been  discussed,  on  Saturday 
the  8th,  and  Monday  the  10th  of  June,  this  resolution  was  on  the 
last  mentioned  day  postponed,  for  further  consideration,  to  the  first 
day  of  July;  and,  at  the  same  time  it  was  voted,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  a  declaration,  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution. 
This  committee  was  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  following  day,  and 
consisted  of  Tho.mas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  that  their 
members  are  arranged,  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of  votes 
which  each  has  received.  Mr.  Jeffbrsoh,  therefore,  had  received 
the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest  number  of  votes. 
The  difference  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the  head  of  the  committee, 
were  requested,  by  the  other  members,  to  act  as  a  sub-conunittee, 
to  prepare  the  draught;  and  ^L•.  Jefferson  drew  up  the  paper.  The 
original  draught,  as  brought  by  him  from  his  study,  and  submitted  to 
the  other  members  of  the  committee,  with  interlineations  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adam8|  was  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit  of 
this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some  changes  were  made  in  it,  on 
the  suggestion  of  other  metnbers  of  the  committee,  and  others  by 
Congress  while  it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered 
the  tone,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of 
the  instrument.  As  a  composition,  the  declaration  is  Mr.  Jefier- 
son's.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it 
belongs  to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  derogation  from  the 
merits  of  this  paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new;  that  it  only  states 
grounds  of  proceeding,  and  presses  topics  of  argument,  which  had 
oflcn  been  stated  and  pressed  before.  But  it  was  not  the  object  of 
the  declaration  to  produce  anything  new.  It  was  not  to  invent 
reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those  which  governed  the 
Congress.  For  great  and  sufficient  causes,  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
clare independence;  and  the  proper  business  of  the  paper  to  be 
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drawn,  wa«  to  set  forth  tliose  caiisos,  and  justify  the  authors  of  the 
mraMiiro,  in  any  <»vcnt  of  forliin<»,  t*»  the  couulry,  and  to  j)osterify. 
Tlie  caiii>e  of  Anicriean  indepeiukMire,  moreover,  was  now  to  he 
presentrd  to  the  \i<»rld^  in  surh  nianucr,  if  it  mi^ht  so  he,  as  to  en- 
|ra«!e  its  sympatliy,  to  ronimand  its  respert,  to  attract  its  admiration; 
and  in  an  iu«senii>ly  of  most  aide  and  (Ustini;ui>hrd  men,  Thomas 
Jciterhox  had  the  hi!>h  h^nor  of  hein<x  tlir  selected  advocate  of 
this  eniMO.  To  say  that  he  performed  Ids  ^reat  work  well,  wmdd 
i»e  dfitn^  him  injustice.  To  >ay  that  he  did  excellently  well,  admi- 
raidy  well,  would  he  inade<piat(*  and  haltin<;  praise.  Let  ns  rather 
Ni\\  that  he  so  disehar(;e<I  thc>  duty  asi^ji^ut-d  him,  that  all  Americans 
mny  well  njoice  that  the  w«»rk  ««f  drawing  the  title  deed  of  their 
liherties  devolved  on  his  hands. 

With  all  its  nii*rits,  there  are  thoi^e  who  have  thought  tiiat  th<Te 
was  one  thin*;  in  the  declaration  to  he  re«rretted;  and  that  is,  the 
asperity  and  apparent  an^er  with  which  it  speak<«  of  the  per>on  oC 
the  kin;;;  the  industrious  aidlity  with  which  it  a<'cumulate<«  and 
charses  upi>n  him,  all  the  nijnries  whicii  th<*  <*o|onie«  had  sutfered 
t'nuii  tU«'  mother  j'nnntrv.  i*«»s>ildv  somr  di'::r<'e  of  iniu>tice,  ii<i\v 
i>r  h«  reat^T,  at  home  or  aliroad,  mav  he  di»ne  to  the  <-harai-t«  r  of 
Mr.  .fetler^son,  if  this  part  of  tiie  declaration  he  not  phu  <  d  in  its 
projMT  liirht.  An::er  or  rv<'  ntuieut,  certainly,  much  less  per>oual 
n-pronch  and  invective,  eoujd  not  properly  find  place,  in  a  <'oui|>osi- 
tion  of  huch  hi«:h  di^ni!\,antl  of  jsuch  lofty  and  permanent  char- 
Ski'tvT. 

A  sin;rlo  refl<*ction  on  the  orininal  irr«'un<l  of  dispute,  hetweeii 
Rnsland  and  the  cul  >nie>,  iri  sulhcient  t>>  remove  anv  urd'avorahle 
iniiiression,  in  this  resjieet. 

Fhv  inhahitants  of  all  the  roloui*  s,  while  <*o|oiiies,  admitted  them- 
ji*lvea«  hound  hy  tli«ir  :iil<uian«-e  ti>  tin'  kiiiix;  hut  they  disclaimed, 
altorvether,  the  aiith  »rirv  of  |)arliament;  hoidintr  themselves,  in  this 
ri*«|>e<*t,  to  reseml»le  the  c  •ndition  of'  Scotland  and  Ireland,  helorc^ 
th«-  rr?i|»ective  unions  of  those  kin<^doiiis  with  Kuiiland,  when  they 
ai'kniiwiedged  alle«ri;niri'  to  the  same  Linir,  hut  each  had  its  separate 
If'l^islatnre.  The  tii-,  tin  r<  lore,  which  our  revt»lutinu  wa-*  to  hieak, 
did  iio(  vnhsist  hetweeu  us  and  tli'-  British  parliament,  or  hetweeu 
us  and  the  Hriti.-th  ;:o\<  rnmeut,  in  the  a;:Lirei:ate;  hut  dir«Mtl\  Im- 
tworn  us  and  the  kiii<i  him-eif  The  colonies  had  ne\er  admitted 
lh<  PMoives  suhject  tt»  parliament.  That  was  j»re(i-.el\  the  point  of 
lh<'  i>ricinal  controv«Tsv.  Thev  had  unitorndv  denied  that  parlia- 
im*nt  had  authority  tn  mak**  law-  for  tie  fu.  There  wa'*,  thert-lor**, 
II'*  .<*i]Tijertion  tn  pariianii-nt  to  he  thrown  oil*'  Hut  alle<rianee  to 
liic  king  did  e\i>t,  and  hail  hecu  uniformly  a<knowled«:ed;  antldown 

•  TTii*  i|'i«'-ti  '1,  nt  tlsi  (...'.\i  r  i.f  p.it  !i.i!iM  m  «  \i  r  t'.»  ««>l.nli  -,  w  »»  ill-rii--'r«l  uiiti  ••iii^ti- 
i*T  i^ilir\.  !•%  ti,\.  Ilu*' li':>-  11  iri  tl"-  m.*  i-i  If,  :c' '  t'l"  l«  n-i- itl' n-]  m  ••  tilulio-  nl  M.i:»- 
«.•  till-*  (to  <(i  ti.t- i.iIk  r.  Ill  17*^5.  Tit  H^  ji.i- nt ''f  ;i.'-  H<'<  <•  i-.  i.»  rlit  f.Mii  «•!  tti  i.»-wrr 
T  -  fi.*  •/ i\-r'vir*-   ii,«'-- I."  .  .ill  I   \\.,~   iij.i<  i  li\   ^t   .  S  ii!Mi' I    \''..ii'i'.  Mr.  iriii'-Kk,  Mr. 

n»*u^.  Ml.  it-.M,:-.  Ml.  i:  ■! 'I.,  r  ;.!.>;.  rii^".    ...-. i  .m.. 'rii.i>n.    \-itH- 

:-.»    f  t.l"  tlu    |i.>i;i.i;ii<  nt    li  I'l    :..ri  .'    hii-  •''■     '.'   '.  -•    r.i.     It  ii   •-«  .:.'  fi«  :i1!»<l  ••-  '•>   l-iw*  I'f 

trj  •     t«  w  t-  ivx  ♦  i-i   li"  -■  :•'•   i'  .    I  .1     «  :   i.i-.i.i I:  «•••  li.'iu'ii  ii"U«Mr  (••  li*   \*:\ 

*'»    r.  ti  It  iIm- «*hirit  r?*  •.!'  \\v  «  •  .'li-    !» »  I   •  m   ..;  •  ■!  f:n    .  ii    ii- liw  ::i  ih  ral  kgirLitiou  ut* 
t^    I'r.U.  li  )vtfli.i:jwnl.     >••»■  ^I  ..  .r-i.n-i!  ■  ."^t.it.    I'..,«!«.  y.  'A^t\. 
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to  1775  the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  given  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  break  that  allegiance,  or  to  throw  it  off.  Therefore,  as 
the  direct  object,  and  only  effect  of  the  declaration,  according  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  controversy  had  been  maintained,  on  our  part, 
was  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegiance  which  bound  us  to  the  king,  it  was 
properly  and  necessarily  founded  on  acts  of  the  crown  itself,  as  its 
justifying  causes.  Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  in  the 
whole  instrument.  When  odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred 
to,  it  is  done  by  charging  the  king  with  confederating,  with  others, 
"  in  pretended  acts  of  legislation;"  the  object  being,  constantly,  to 
hold  the  king  himself  directly  responsible  for  those  measures  which 
were  the  grounds  of  separation.  Even  the  precedent  of  the  Eng- 
lish revolution  was  not  overlooked,  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in 
that,  occasion  was  found  to  say  that  the  king  had  abdicated  the  gov- 
ernment. Consistency  with  the  principles  upon  which  resistance 
began,  and  with  all  the  previous  state  papers  issued  by  Congress, 
required  that  the  declaration  should  be  bottomed  on  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  king;  and  therefore  it  was  properly  framed  with  that 
aim  and  to  that  end.  The  king  was  known,  indeed,  to  have  acted, 
as  in  other  cases,  by  his  ministers,  and  with  his  parliament;  but  as 
our  ancestors  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  either  to  min- 
isters or  to  parliament,  there  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now 
refusing  obedience  to  their  authority.  This  clear  and  obvious  ne- 
cessity of  founding  the  declaration  on  the  misconduct  of  the  king 
himself,  gives  to  that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its 
character  of  direct  and  pointed  accusation. 

The  declaration  having  been  reported  to  Congress,  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  resolution  itself  was  taken  up  and  debated  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second,  on  which  last  day  it  was 
agreed  to  and  adopted,  in  these  words, 

Resolvedy  That  these  united  coj.omes  are,  and  of  right  ought 

TO  BE,  FREE   AND    INDEPENDENT    STATES;    THAT    THEY    ARE    ABSOLVED 
FROM  ALL  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  BRITISH  CROWN,  AND  THAT  ALL  POLIT- 
ICAL CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THEM,  AND  THE  STATE  OF    GREAT    BRITAIN     , 
IS,  AND  OUGHT  TO  BE,  TOTALLY  DISSOLVED. 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution.  Congress  proceeded  to 
consider  the  reported  draught  of  the  declaration.  It  was  discussed  on 
the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  days  of  the  month,  in  committee 
of  the  whole;  and  on  the  last  of  those  days,  being  reported  from 
that  committee,  it  received  the  final  approbation  and  sanction  of 
Congress.  It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  copies  be  sent  to 
the  several  States,  and  that  it  be  proclaimed,  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
my. The  declaration  thus  published,  did  not  bear  the  names  of  the 
members,  for  as  yet  it  had  not  been  sij^ned  by  them.  It  was  au- 
thenticated, like  other  papers  of  the  Congress,  by  the  signatures  of 
the  president  and  secretary.  On  the  I  nth  of  July,  as  appears  by 
the  secret  journal,  Congress  ^^Resolved,  that  the  declaration,  passed 
on  the  fourth,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  title  and 
style  of  *TnE  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America;'  and  that  the  same,  when  engrossed,  be  sign- 
ed by  every  member  of  Congress."  And  on  the  second  day  of 
August,  following,  **  the  declaration,  being  engrossed  and  compared 
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at  the  tabic,  was  signed  by  the  members.'*  So  that  it  happens,  fel- 
low citizens,  that  we  pay  these  honors  to  their  memory,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  duy,  on  whidi  these  f;reut  men  actually  Hign(*d 
their  names  to  the  declaration.  The  declnrntion  was  thus  made, 
that  is,  it  passed,  and  was  adopted,  as  an  art  of  Conr^ress,  on  the 
fourth  of  July;  it  was  then  signed  and  certilied  by  the  president  and 
secretary,  like  other  acts.  The  foirth  of  Jily,  therefore,  is  the 
A>5(ivcR»ARr  OF  THE  DKci.AiiATioN.  But  the  signatures  of  tho 
members  |>resent  were  made  to  it,  beini^  then  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, on  the  second  day  of  August.  Absent  members  aAerwards 
signed,  as  they  came  in;  and  indeed  it  bears  the  names  of  some 
who  were  not  chosen  members  of  Congress,  until  arter  the  fnurth 
of  July.  The- interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  will  be  sufiicient, 
1  h<»pe,  to  justify  these  details. 

The  C<»ngress  of  the  Revolution,  fellow  citizens,  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  no  report  of  its  <lel)ates  was  ever  taken.  The  discus- 
Mon,  therefore,  which  accompanied  this  great  measure,  has  never 
been  preser\ed,  except  in  memory,  and  l)y  tradition.  But  it  is,  I 
b€'lieve,  doing  no  injustice  to  others,  to  say,  that  the  general  opin- 
i<in  wa<i,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  debate,  on  the  side  of  in- 
dependence, John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The  great  author,  of  iho 
declaration  himself  has  expressed  that  opinion  uniformly  and  strong- 
ly. *•  Jou^  Adam.s,*'  said  he,  ia  the  hearing  of  him  who  has  now 
the  honor  to  address  you,  ^^Joiin  Adams  was  our  colossus  on  the 
fI(»or.  Not  graceful,  not  eleirunt,  not  always  fluent,  in  his  public 
addresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of 
expressic»n,  which  moved  tis  from  our  seats." 

For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  p<Tform,  INlr.  Adams  doubtless 
was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which  disregarded 
danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  and 
Ihe  virtues  of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  overlook  all  obstacles. 
f  fisi  character,  too,  had  Uvvu  formed  in  troubled  times.  He  had 
iM'eii  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of  the  controversy,  and  had  acquir- 
KJ  a  d*'cision  and  a  hardihood,  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the 
di?ieipline  nhich  he  had  undergone. 

He  not  onlv  loved  the  Ameri<*an  cause  devoutly,  but  had  studied 
and  understood  it.  it  was  all  familiar  to  him.  He  had  tried  his 
|Hjwers,  on  the  questions  which  it  involved,  oAen,  and  in  various 
«a^«;  and  had  hrou<rht  to  their  consideraticm  whatever  of  argument 
or  illustration  the  history  <>f  his  own  country,  the  history  of  England, 
itr  the  sti»res  of  ancient  or  of  legal  learning  could  furnish.  Every 
grievance,  rninnerated  in  the  long  catalogue  of  the  declaration,  had 
h#*cn  the  subject  of  his  discussion,  and  the  object  of  his  remonstrance 
anil  rfppdmtion.  From  17(J0,  the  colonies,  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
th»  libfrties  of  the  colonies,  and  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  colonies, 
\iA<l  engnired  his  constant  attention;  and  it  has  surprised  those,  who 
havf  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance, 
ami  with  what  prompt  recollection,  he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  to  every  act  of  Parliament  aflTi'cting  the  colonies,  distin- 
giii-^hing  and  stating  their  respective  titles,  sections,  and  provisions; 
and  to  all  the  colonial  memorials,  remonstrances,  and  petitions,  with 
whatever  else  belonged  to  the  intimate  and  exact  history  of  the 
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times  from  that  year  to  1775.  It  was  in  his  own  judgment,  between 
these  years,  that  tin?  American  people  came  to  a  lull  understanding 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  to  a  fixed  resolution 
of 'maintaining  them;  and  hearing  himself  an  active  part  in  all  im- 
portant transactions,  the  controversy  with  England  being  then,  in 
effect,  the  husin^'ss  of  his  lilb^  facts,  dates  and  particulars  made  an 
impression  which  was  never  eff'aced.  He  was  prepared,  therefore, 
by  education  and  discipline,  as  well  as  by  natural  talent  and  natural 
temperament,  for  the  part  which  he  was  now  to  act. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resemhlcd  his  general  character, 
and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it.     k  was  hold,  manly,  and  energetic; 
and  such  the  crisis  required.     When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addres- 
sed on  momentous  occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
strong  passions  excited,  nothing  is  valuable,  in  speech,  farther  than 
it  is  connected  with  hijjh  intellectual  and  moral  endowrnents.    Clear- 
ness,  force,  and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  produce  con- 
viction.    True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.     It 
cannot  be  brought  from  far.     Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but 
they  will  toil  in  vain.     Words  and  phrases  may  bo  marshalled  in 
every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.     It  must  exist  in  the  man, 
in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.     AlFected  passion,  intense  ex- 
pression, the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  at\er  it — they  can- 
not reach  it.     It  com(?s,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a 
fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  tires,  with 
spontaneous,  original,  native  force.    Tlie  graces  taught  in  the  schools, 
the  costly  ornaments,  and  studied  contrivaiicrs  of  speech,  shock  and 
disgust  men,  when  their  pwn  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.     Then 
words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  ora- 
tory contemptible.     Even  genius  itsc^lf  then  feels  rebuked,  and  sub- 
dued, as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.     Then,  patriotism  is 
eloquent;  then,  self-devotion  is  ehxpient.     The  clear  conception, 
outrunning  the  deductions  of  loiijic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  re- 
solve, the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from 
the  eye,  informing  every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward, 
right  onward  to  his  object— this,  this  is  eloquence;  or  rather  it  is 
something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action,  nobfe, 
sublime,  godlike  action. 

In  July  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument. 
An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in  the 
field.  Congress,  then,  was  to  decide  whether  the  lie  which  had  so 
long  bound  us  to  the  parent  state,  was  to  be  severed  at  once,  and 
severed  forever.  All  the  colonies  had  signified  their  Resolution  to 
abide  by  this  decision,  and  the  people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety.  And  surely,  fellow  citizens,  never,  never  were  men 
called  to  a  more  important  political  deliberation.  If  we  contemplate 
it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more 
full  of  interest;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  j<i<lge  of  its  importance  by 
its  etfects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  luring  before  us  the  assembly,  which  was  about  to 
decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open 
their  doors,  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.     Let  us  survey  the 
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anxious   ami   can*-worn  roimtcnaiKos,  ht  us  hctir  the  firin-toned 
Toiren,  of  this  hand  of  put  riot :4. 

IIancoik  prr?ii<K's  ov<t  th**  snh-inn  sitliii:;;  and  out'  ol'  those  not 
yet  pH'pjirod  to  pr(tn«)iiii('c  lor  ahsohitf  indcpnulftico,  ison  (htr  lI<M)r, 
and  i<«  nrjiin;;  his  re  as<»ns  t'ur  cli»(><itinir  tVoni  tlic  lici-hiration. 

•'Let    u-s  pause!     This    >trp,   <»nce   takui,  cannot   be    retracrd. 

Thi*.  res^diitiou,  **iu'v  pas<i-d,  will  riU  <»frall   h(i|>e  of  reconciliation. 

It'  •>ncc('ss  attend  the  arms  ot*  Kn;:hnid,  wc  shall  then  he  no  longer 

colonies,  with  charters,  and  with  j)ri\  ihircs;  liiese  will  all  he  I'ort'eit- 

«d  Uy  this  art;  and  we  shall   he  in  the  condition  ot*  other  eon(pi<Tcd 

pi'ople,  at  the  nicrcy  ot*  tln»  <'on<pH'rors.      I-'or  ourseUcs,  wc  niav  he 

roatlv  to  run  the  hazard;  but   nrv  we  readv  to  carrv  the  c<»untrv  to 

TiiHf  length?      Is  success  so  pro!)ahb*  as  to  juMil'v  it?     Where  is  the 

military,  where  the  naval  |)ower,  by  which  we  are  to  nsist  the  whole 

-trenirth  id*  the   arm  ot*  Kn:;land,  tt>r  she  will  exert  that  streniith  to 

the  utm«»sir     Can  we  r<'ly  on  the  constancy  ami  perseverance  of  the 

•Mopler  «»r  will  they  not  act,  as  the  pe(»ple  ot"  other  ct»untri«'s  hav(^ 

acted,  and,  uearied  with  a  lon<;  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  woise 

«>fipre-i«iion?     While  we  stand  on  our  <»ld  «;round,and  insist  i»n  redress 

"1  :rri»-*aiices,  we  know  we  are  ri^ht,  ami  are  not  answerable  tor  <'on- 

**'ipieiire!».      Nothin:;,  tlu'U,  can  be  imputable  to  us.      Hut  it*  we  now 

chanfs«*  our  object,  carry  t>ur  pret<'nsi«»ns  i'urtber,  ami  >et  up  r>r  abso- 

hit'*    independence,  we  sball   lo^e  the  sym])athv  nf  mankind.      Wc. 

<h.ill    no  IfiiijrfT  he  d(*t*eniliM<;   wliaf    we    {>o>-<'^s,  but    str»iL'i:linii   Inr 

•^Hiioihini;  which  we  lU'ver  did  |io>-!ess,  and  which  ue  l^nt-  >M|enudv 

and  uiiitorndv  di<se]aiined  all  intention  ot*  piirsniniz,  l'i<>m  tiie  verv  out- 

•et  i>t   the  troubles.      Abandoning  thus  our  obi  :;rnuiid,  «  I*  r«sist;:nc(} 

•*fily  tf*  arbitrary  acts   ot*  opj)r«'>>i«»n,  the   nati«tn>:   will  bclie\«»  tin* 

«h(t|('  to  have  been  nier«-  |ueteuce,  and  tb<v  wi!l  In*  k  on  i!s,  not  as 

iniured.  but  as  ambitions,  snbji  ets,      I  >bmbler,  l»»'!'.ir«'  this  r(-.p«>:»>i- 

bility.      It  will  ]»«»  on  u<,  it   rtlimpii'IiiuLr  tlie  l'  -.inid  we  have  >to'Kl 

«>ii  !-«»  Ions*  and   stuotl  on  so -atilv,  v.  e  n^w  pr.  <  laim  indepi  nilener, 

tmi  carry  on  th<'  war  tor  that  oIm*  «t,  while  tiu-e   ci!i»s   burn,  tliese 

>i«'a-^uiit  lields  whiten  and  bleach  w  itb  the  bon«s  <»!'  their  ow  mo,  ami 

rii«-«4e   stri'anis  run  hb.od.      It   will  be  up«<n  us,  it  will  be  nitnu  us.  ii' 

::iilin;;  to  maintain  this  un«<  a-nnable  and   ill-judized  dcelaraiinn,  a 

*'•  rn'-r  doftpotism,  maintained  i»\  n.ilitar\  I'l.wer,  shall  be  <  -tabli-bed 

ovrr  fHir  |M»s'teriiy,  wlnii  wt*  ou.-i  K<s,  i;i\<n   up  b\  an  cxhausfed, 

a  hara-^^ed,  a  misled  people,  -^liall   have   <  xpiated  our  ra>hness  and 

i'«ri*-d  tor  our  presumption,  nn  tin-  <«:ir:"'!tl." 

It  wan  for  .Mr.  Adam^  t.i  t«  j'l\  tn  a:::'niient<  like  tlie-e.  We 
krt  -w  his  opinifuis,  and  we  ki:>»v\  bi-^  cii.tracter.  lie  wonld  c«tm- 
n.*-n«*»*  with  hi<  accn>tonn'il  din  •t'ji-^  and  ear!ie>tnis-!. 

••  .Sink  or  swim,  li\e  or   di-  .  mimim*  «  r   pen-h,    I    ^ive   my    hautl, 

.ind  niv  heart,  to  this  \Mte.      It  i- t:  ;:e.  iiidcfi!.  that  in  the  bei^iii.iinj, 

tte  aimed  not  at  imiependenei*.      IS'it  tli«  le's  a  l)i\  inity  w  liieli  ^'i^pe^ 

'iur  eniU.      The  injusti«M»  t»i*  KiM^Liud   ba-dn\in    u-i  tt»  arin^,   and, 

t>iHi4h<l  t«»  her  oivn  iniere>t  l"»r  «n:r  ii.'-nl.  >lie  ha-s  oli^tiuatt^ly  pir-^i-- 

t»d.  tdl    mdcpendeiic"  is   utiwwitliin   <»!!r   :;r;i-:p.      W«'   have   but   to 

n:iih    l^irtli  to  it,  and   it  is  ours.      W  ny  tie  n    >iniu|jl   v.e  ilcft  r  tl»e 

<!*  t.  laraiionr      Is  any  man  >o  weak   a-  nt»w  to   bopr  I'l-r  a  r<  ciuicilia- 

U<-n  i» it h  England,   which   >iiall   leave  <  illier   ^:•^^tvto  i!ie  countrv 
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and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life,  and  his  own  honor? '  Are 
not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague 
near  you,  are  you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined 
objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power 
of  England  remains,  but  outlaws?  If  we  postpone  independence, 
do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up,  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to 
submit  to  the  measures  of  parliament,  Boston  port-bill  and  all?  Do 
we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground 
to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the  dust? 
I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  8ul)mit.  We  never  shall  submit.  Do  we 
intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered^  into  by 
men,  that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Washington, 
when  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the 
political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every 
extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know  there  is  not  a  man 
here,  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the 
land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  th^t  plighted 
faith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in 
this  place,  moved  you,  that  George  W^ashington  be  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of  American 
liberty,  may  my  rij^ht  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver,  in  the  sup- 
port I  give  him.  The  war,  then,  mut^  go  on.  We  must  fight  it 
through.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It 
will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  us, 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjectSy 
in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay  I  maintain  that  England,  her- 
self, will  sooner  treat  for  peace  withnis  on  the  footing  of  Indepen- 
dence, than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her 
whole  conduct  towards  us  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded,  by  submitting  to  that 
course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our  independence,  than 
by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects. 
The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune;  the  latter  she 
would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do 
we  not  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war? 
And  since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state 
to  enjoy  all  the  benetits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory? 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail.  The 
cause  will  raise  up  armies;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  peo- 
ple, the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry 
themselves,  gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle 
other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies, 
and  I  know  that  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled 
in  their  hearts  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the 
declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of 
grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set 
before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it  will 
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breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  thi.4  declaration  at 
the  head  of  the  army;  every  sword  will  ho  drawn  from  its  scahhard, 
mod  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  |)erish  on  the  bed 
of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  reli^icm  will  approve  it,  and 
the  love  of  relij^ious  lil)erty  will  clin*;  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with 
it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  balls;  proclaim  it  there;  let 
them  hear  it,  who  heard  the  first  rt»ar  of  the  enemy "25  cannon;  let 
Ihem  vec  it,  who  paw  their  brothers  and  tiieir  sons  fall  on  the  field  of 
Bunkerhill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the 
very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  sup])ort. 

*'  Sir,  I  know  the  luicertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see 
clearly,  through  this  dav^s  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue 
it.  Wc  may  npt  live  to  the  time,  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made 
good.  We  may  die;  die,  colonists;  die,  slaves;  die,  it  may  be,  igiio- 
minioudly  and  on  the  scaffold,  lie  it  so.  He  it  so.  If  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall  require  tbe  poor  offering 
ot'  my  lite,  the  victim  shall  be  ready,  at  tbe  appointed  hour  of  sacri- 
Aoe,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live,  Irt  me  have  a 
country,  or  at  least  tbe  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  frrr  country. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  tbat  this 
derlaratioD  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  mav  cost  blood; 
hut  it  uill  Atand,  and  it  will  riciily  com|)ensatr  for  botb.  Tbrough 
the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  sec  tbe  brlplitncss  <»f  the  future, 
a?  the  sun  in  heavun.  We  shall  niakr  this  a  :>lorious,  an  iiinnortal 
dav.  When  we  are  in  our  ixravcs,  our  children  will  bon<»r  it.  Tbi'v 
will  celebrate  it,  with  tbankst^ivint;,  with  iVstivity,  with,  bitnlirrs,  and 
illuminations.  On  its  aiuuial  return  they  uill  shed  tears,  copious, 
eusking  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavciy,  not  of  a;iony  and  dis- 
tr«»!«»,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  befijre  (lod, 
1  l>elicTe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judfimrnt  approves  tlii«<  measure, 
and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  tliat  1  }ia\c,  iiud  all  ih:it  I  am,  and 
all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  brre  to  >taue  upon  it; 
and  I  leave  off,  as  I  begun,  that  live  or  die,  sur\ive  or  jierisb,  1  um 
for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  it  «hall  be  my  dying  sentiment;  independence,  now;  and  in- 

DEPEXDEXCE  FOREVER.'*' 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet  and  patriot! 
fu>  that  day  shall  be  honored,  and  as  of\en  as  it  re  turns,  thy  renown 
fthall  come  along  with  it,  and  the  gh>ry  of  thy  life,  like  the  day  of  thy 
death,  tshall  not  fail  from  tbe  remendtrance  of  nuMi. 

It  would  he  unjust,  fellow  riti/.cns,  on  this  occasion,  while  we 
e\pre<is  our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  inunediate  subject  of  these 
rt-mark^,  were  we  to  omit  a  nw^st  respectful,  artecti(»nate,  and  grate- 
t'lil  mention  of  those  other  great  in«n,  his  c<»lleagues,  \\h*i  sto*)d 
with  him,  and  with  the  same  s|urit,  the  same  devution,  took  |)art  in 
liie  interesting  transaeticm.  ll\N*otK,  the  proscribed  II\n(ikk, 
«\iled  from  his  home  by  a  military  governor,  cut  off,  hy  proclama- 
tion, from  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  Heaven  reserved,  for  him,  the 
dinting uishcd  honor  of  putting  this  great  (piestion  to  the  vote,  and 
of  writing  hi-*  own  name  first,  and  mo>t  conspicuously,  on  tbat 
parchment  which  spoke  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land.    There,  too,  is  the  name   of  that    other   proscribed   patriot. 
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Samuel  Adams;  a  man  who  hungcxed  and  thirsted  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country;  who  thought  tiie  declaration  halted  and 
lingered,  heing  himself  not  only  ready,  but  eager,  for  it,  long  before 
it  was  proposed;  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity,  the  clearest  (bre- 
sight,  and  the  profoundest  judgmeilt  in  men.  And  there  is  Gekry, 
himself  among  the  earliest  ftnd  the  foremost  of  the  patriots,  found, 
when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned  them  to  common  councils, 
by  tlie  side  of  Wakren;  a  (nan  who  lived  to  serve  his  country  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  die  in  the  second  place  in  the  government. 
There,  too,  is  the  inflexible,  the  upright,  the  Spartan  character, 
Robert  Treat  Paine.  He,  also,  lived  to  serve  his  country  through 
the  struggle,  and  then  withdrew  from  her  councils,  only  that  4ie 
might  give  his  labors  and  his  life  to  his  native  State,  in  another  re- 
lation. These  names,  fellow  citizens,  are  the  treasures  of  the  com- 
monwealth; and  they  are  treasures  which  ^row  brighter  by  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume,  and  to  fmish  with  great  brevity, 
the  notice  of  the  lives  of  those,  whose  virtues  and  services  we  have 
met  to  commemorate. 

ISIr.  Adams  remained  in  Congress  from  its  first  meeting,  till  Nov- 
ember 1777,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  that  service,  in  the  February  following,  embarking  in  tlie 
JJoston  frigate,  on  the  shore  of  his  native  town,  at  the  foot  of  JNIount 
Wollaston.  Tlie  year  following,  he  was  appointed  conunissioner  to 
treat  of  peace  with  England.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  ho 
was  a  dc;legate  from  Braintrec  in  the  convention  for  framing  the 
constitution  of  this  commonwealth,  in  1780.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  same  year,  he  again  went  abroad,  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  country,  and  was  employed  at  various  courts,  and  c»ccuj)ied  with 
various  negotiations,  until  1780.  The  particulars  of  these  interest- 
ing and  important  services  this  occasion  does  not  allow  time  to  re- 
late. In  1732  he  concluded  our  first  tn'aty  with  Holland.  His 
negotiations  with  that  republic,  his  etforts  to  persujide  the  States- 
(ieneral  to  re<^ognise  our  independence,  his  incessant  and  indefati- 
gable exertions  to  represent  the  American  cause  favorably,  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  open  and 
seerf't ;  and  his  successful  undertaking  to  obtain  loans,  on  the  credit 
of  a  nation  yet  new  and  unknown,  are  among  his  most  arduous, 
most  useful,  most  honorable  services.  It  was  his  fortune  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  England,  and  in  something 
more  than  six  years  from  tin;  declaration  which  he  had  so  strenuous- 
ly supported,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  minister  plenipoten- 
tiarv  of  the  crown  subscribe  to  the  instrument  which  declared,  that 
his  "  Britanic  Majesty  acknowledged  the  I'nited  States  to  be  free, 
S(»vereign,  and  independent."  In  these  im])ortant  transactions,  Mr. 
Adams's  conduct  received  the  marked  approbation  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  country. 

While  abcoad,  in  1787,  he  published  hi^  T)cf»'nce  of  the  American 
CnnstiHiUons;  a  work  of  merit,  and  ability,  though  compo.'ted  with 
hasto,  on  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  other 
ort'iipatioiis,  and  under  circumstances  not  admitting  of  careful  revi- 
.sinn.  The  immediate  object  of  the  work  was  tn  counteract  the- 
weight  of  opinions  advanced  by  several  popular  European  writers 
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of  thtt  day,  Mr.  Turgot,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  aiid  Dr.  Price,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  employed  in  forming 
and  revising  their  systems  of  government. 

Returning  to  the  United  Stutos  in  1788,  he  found  the  new  gov- 
ernment about  going   into  operation,  and  was  himself  elected  the 
first  Vice-President,  a  situation  which  he  tilled  with  reputation  tor 
eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  as  immediate  successor  to  tlie  immortal  Washington. 
In  this  high  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jeflcrson,  afler  a 
roemorable  controversy,  between  thrir  respective  friends,  in  1801; 
and  from  that  period  his  nianntT  of  life  has  been  known  to  all  who 
bear  me.      He  has  lived,  tor  tive  and  twenty  years,  with  every  en- 
joyment that  could  render  old  age  happy.      Not  inattentive  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  times,  )»olitical  cares  have  yet  not  materially,  or 
for  any  long  time,  disturbed  his  repose.      In  18iO  he  acted  as  elector 
of  President  and  Vice-lVesident,  and  in  the  same  year  we  saw  him, 
then  at  the  age  of  eighty-tive,  a  member  of  tlie  convention  of  this 
Commonwealth,  called  to  revise  the  constitution.     Forty  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  one  of  those  who  formed  that  Constitution;  and 
he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  that  tlierc  was  little  which 
the  people  desired  to  change.     Possessing  all  his  faculties  to  the 
end  ot  his  long  life,  with  an  unaltated  love  of  reading  and  contem- 
plation, in  the  centre  of  interesting  circles  of  triendship  and  aflec- 
tion,  he  was  blessed^  in  his  retirement,  with  whatever  of  repose  and 
felicity,  the  condition  of  man  allows.     He  had,  also,  other  enjoy- 
■lenta.     He  saw  around  him  that  prosperity  and  general  happiness, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  public  cares  and  labors.     No  man 
efcr  beheld  more  clearly,  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  bene- 
ficial eflhcti  of  the  services  rendered  l)v  himself  to  his  country. 
That  liberty,  which   he  so  early  defended,   that   independence  of 
which  Iw  was  so  able  an  advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we  trust, 
finnly  and  securely  established.     The  {N>pulation  of  the  country 
thickened  around  him  faster,  and  extended  wider,  than  his  own  san- 
guine pndictions  had  anticipated;  and  the  wealth,  respectability, 
and  power  of  the  nation  sprang  up  to  a  magnitude,  which  it  is  quite 
impoaaible  he  could  have  expected  to  witness,  in  his  day.     He  lived, 
also,  to  behold  those  principles  of  civil  (reedom,  whi<>h  had  been 
developed,  establi.^hed,  and  pratically  applied  in  America,  attract 
attention,  command  respect,  and' awaken  iniitati(»n,  in  other  regions 
of  the  globe:  and  well  might,   and   w(*ll  did  he,  exclaim,  *-^  Where 
will  the  consequences  of  the  American  J^evolution  end  !  '^ 

If  anything  yet  remain  to  till  this  cup  of  happiness,  let  it  be  ad- 
ded, that  he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  int(*lligent  people  bestow  the 
highest  honor  in  their  git),  wIktc  Ih^  had  be.»4towed  his  own  kindest 
parental  affections,  and  lodged  his  fondest  hopes.  Thus  honored 
m  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  Jiini.r.R,  and  he  died;  and 
vith  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  <»n  his  lips,  was  the  fervent 
tupplication  for  his  country,  ^^  independence  torever.'' 

air.  Jeflerson,  having  been  occupied  m  the  years  1778  and  1770, 
iQ  the  important  service  of  revisini;  the  laws  of  Vir«:inia,  was  elect- 
ed goTemor  of  that  State,  us  successor  to  Patrick  Henry,  and 
keM  the  situation  when  the  State  >«as  in\aded  by  the  British  arms. 
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In  1781  he  published  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  work  which  attracted 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  America,  dispelled  many  misconcep- 
tions respecting  this  Continent,  and  cave  its  author  a  place  among 
men  distinguished  for  science.  In  November  1783,  he  again  took 
his  scat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  but  in  the  May  following  was 
appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  to  act  abroad,  in  the  negotiation 
of  commercial  treaties,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams.  He 
proceeded  to  France,  in  execution  of  this  mission,  embarking  at 
Boston;  and  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  ever  visited  this 
place.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  the  duties 
of  which  situation  he  continued  to  perform,  until  October  1789, 
when  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  just  on  the  eve  of  that  tremendous 
Revolution  which  has  so  much  agitated  the  world,  in  our  times. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties  was  marked  by 
great  ability,  diligence,  and  patriotism;  and  while  he  resided  at  Paris, 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods,  his  character  for  intelligence, 
his  love  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  society  of  learned  men,  distin- 
guished him  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  French  capital.  No  court 
in  Europe  had,  at  that  time,  in  Paris,  a  representative  commanding 
or  enjoying  higher  regard,  for  political  knowledge  or  for  general 
attainment,  than  the  minister  of  this  then  infant  republic.  Imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  organization  of 
the  government  under  the  present  Constitution,  his  talents  and  ex- 
perience recommended  him  to  President  Washington,  for  the  first 
office  in  his  gifl.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  State.  In  this  situation,  also,  he  manifested  conspicuous  ability. 
His  correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  other  powers  residing 
here,  and  his  instructions  to  our  own  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  are 
among  our  ablest  State  Papers.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  nations,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  immediate 
subject  before  him,  great  felicity,  and  still  greater  facility,  in  writing, 
show  themselves  in  whatever  effort  his  official  situation  called  on 
him  to  make.  It  is  believed,  by  competent  judges,  that  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1774  to  the  present 
time,  taken  together,  would  not  sufier,  in  respect  to  the  talent  with 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  by  comparison  with  anything  which 
other  and  older  states  can  produce;  and  to  the  attainment  of  this 
respectability  and  distinction,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  contributed  his  full 
part. 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  from  the  presidency, 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  office,  in  1797,  he  was  chosen 
Vice-President.  While  presiding,  in  this  capacity,  over  the  delib- 
erations of  the  senate,  he  compiled  and  published  a  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Practice,  a  work  of  more  labor  and  more  merit,  than  is 
indicated  by  its  aize.  It  is  now  received,  as  the  general  standard, 
by  which  proceedings  are  regulated,  not  only  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  bat  in  most  of  the  other  legislative  bodie<^  in  the  country. 
In  1801,  he  was  elected  President,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
re-elected  in  1805,  by  a  vote  approaching  towards  unanimity. 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  in  1808,  Mr. 
Jefferson  lived,  as  became  a  wise  man.     Surrounded  by  affoctionate 
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friends,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  undiminished,  with 
uncommon  health,  and  unbroken  spirits,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  large- 
ly the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  to  partake  in  that  public  pros- 
perity, which  he  had  so  much  contributed  to  produce.  His  kindness 
and  hospitality,  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  the  ease  of  his  man- 
ners, the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and  especially  the  full  store  of 
revolutionary  incidents,  which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew 
when  and  how  to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in  a  high  degree  at- 
tractive to  his  admiring  countrymen,  while  his  high  public  and  scien- 
tific character  drew  towards  him  every  intelligent  and  educated  trav- 
eller from  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  respect,  which  they  so  largely  received, 
was  not  paid  to  their  official  stations.  They  were  itot  men  made 
great  by  office;  but  great  men,  on  whom  the  country  for  its  own  ben- 
efit had  conferred  office.  There  was  that  in  them,  which  office  did 
not  give,  and  which  the  relinquishment  of  office  did  not,  and  could 
not,  take  away.  In  their  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  themselves  private  citizens,  they  enjoyed  as  high  regard 
and  esteem,  as  when  filling  the  most  important  places  of  public  trust. 

There  remained  to  Mr.  Jefferson  yet  one  other  work  of  patriotism 
and  beneficence,  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  his  native  state. 
To  this  object  he  devoted  years  of  incessapt  and  anxious  attention, 
and  by  the  enlightened  Hberality  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and 
the  co-operation  of  other  able  and  zealous  friends,  he  lived  to  see  it 
accomplished.  May  all  success  attend  this  hifant  seminary;  and 
may  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  as  often  as  their  eyes  shall  rest 
on  the  neighbouring  height,  recollect  what  they  owe  to  their  disinter- 
ested and  indefatigable  benefactor;  and  may  letters  honor  him  who 
thus  labored  in  the  cause  of  letters. 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  But  time  was  on  its  ever-ceaseless  wing,  and  was  now 
bringing  the  last  hour  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  saw  its  approach, 
with  undisturbed  serenity.  He  counted  the  moments,  as  they  pass- 
ed, and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  falling.  That  day,  too,  was 
at  hand,  which  he  had  helped  to  make  Immortal.  One  wish,  one 
hope — if  it  wei-e  not  presumptuous-*-1)eat  in  his  fainting  breast. 
Could  it  be  so — might  it  please  God — he  would  desire — once  more — 
to  see  the  sun — once  more  to  look  abroad  on  the  scene  around  him, 
on  the  great  day  of  liberty.  Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  that 
prayer.  He  saw  that  sun — he  enjoyed  its  sacred  light — ^he  thanked 
God,  for  this  mercy,  and  bowed  his  aged  head  to  the  grave.  "  Felixy 
non  vitce  tantum  clariiate,  sed  etiam  opporiunitate  woWm." 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  naturally  suggests  the  ex- 
pression of  the  high  praise  which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, for  their  unitbrm  and  zealous  attachment  to  learning,  and  to  the 
cause  of  general  knowledge.  Of  the  advantages  of  learning,  indeed, 
and  of  literary  accomplishments,  their  own  characters  were  striking 
recommendations,  and  illustrations.  They  were  scholars,  ripe  and 
good  scholars;  widely  acquainted  with  ancient,  as  well  as  modern 
literature,  and  not  odtogether  uninstructed  in  the  deeper  sciences. 
Their  acquirements,  doubtless,  were  different,  and  so  were  the  par- 
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ticular  objects  of  their  literary  pursuits;  aa  their  tastes  and  charac- 
ters, in  these  respects,  differed  like  those  of  other  men.  Bein^,  al- 
so, men  of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects,  requiring  action,  constant* 
\y  before  them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not  become  showy, 
or  obtrusive.  Yet,  I  would  hazard  the  opinion^  that  if  we  could  now 
ascertain  ail  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and  distinction, 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted,  we  should  find, 
not  among  the  least,  their  early  acquisition  in  literature,  the  resour- 
ces which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and  facility  which  it  commu- 
nicated, and  the  wide  field  it  opened,  for  analogy  and  illustration; 
giving  them,  thus,  on  every  subject,  a  larger  view,  and  a  broader 
range,  as  well  for  discission,  as  for  the  government  of  their  own 
conduct. 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much  oflcner,  disgusts, 
by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  something  for- 
eign or  extraneous,  not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage;  or  by 
seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it  down,  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like 
the  productions  of  bad  taste  in  architecture,  where  there  is  massy 
and  cumbrous  ornament,  without  strength  or  solidity  of  column. 
This  has  exposed  learning,  and  especially  classical  learning,  to  re- 
proach. Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist,  without  mental  superi- 
ority, without  vigor,  without  good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But, 
in  such  cases,  classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent; 
or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and 
natural  bluntness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous.  The 
question,  dfler  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether  literature,  ancient 
a»  well  as  modern,  does  not  assist  a  good  understanding,  improve 
natural  good  taste,  add  polished  armor  to  native  strength,  and  ren- 
der its  possessor,  not  only  more  capable  of  deriving  private  happi- 
ness from  contemplation  and  reflection,  but  more  accomplished,  also, 
for  action,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  especially  for  public  action. 
Those  whose  memories  we  now  honor,  were  learned  men;  but  their 
learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  made  subservient  to  the 
uses  and  objects  of  life.  They  were  scholars  not  common,  nor  su- 
perficial; but  their  scholarship  was  so  in  keeping  with  their  charac- 
ter, so  blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless  observers,  or  bad  judges, 
not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not 
exist;  forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning,  in  men  who 
act  in  conspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties  which  exercise 
the  faculty  of  writing,  or  address  popular,  deliberative,  or  judicial 
bodies,  is  oflen  felt,  where  it  is  little  seen,  and  sometimes  felt  more 
effectually,  because  it  is  not  seen  at  all. 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  the  cause 
of  general  knowledge  and  of  popular  education,  had  no  warmer 
friends,  nor  more  powerful  advocates,  than  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. On  this  foundation,  they  knew,  the  whole  republican  sys- 
tem rested;  and  this  great  and  all-important  truth  they  strove  to 
impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  In  the  early  publication, 
already  referred  to,  Mr.  Adams  expresses  the  strong  and  just  sen- 
timent, that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  the 
rich  themselves,  than  all  their  own  riches.     On  this  great  truth,  in- 
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deed,  is  founded  that  linrtvalled,  that  invaluable  political  and  moral 
institution,  our  owQ  blessing,  «ind  the  glofry  of  our  fathers,  the  New 
England  system,  of  freci  schools. 

As  th&  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  their  re- 
gard through  life,  so,  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
testamentary  bounty.  Mr.  Jefferson  is  understood  to  have  bequeath- 
ed his  library  to  the  university,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  bestowed 
on  the  inhabitanlt  of  Quincy. 

Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  fellow  citizens,  were  successively 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  comparative  merits  of  their 
respective  administrations  for  a  long  time  agitated  and  divided  pub- 
lic opinion.  They  were  rivals,  each  supported  by  numerous  and 
powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the  highest  office.  This  con- 
test, partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  consequence,  of  the  long  exist- 
ence of  two  great  political  parties  in  the  country,  is  now  part  of  the 
history  of  our  government.  We  may  naturally  regret,  that  any- 
thing should  have  occurred  to  create  difference  and  discord,  between 
those  who  had  acted  harmoniously  and  efficiently  in  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  revolution.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  oc- 
casion, for  entering  into  the  grounds  of  that  difference,  or  for  at- 
tempting to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which  it  involves. 
As  practical  questions,  they  were  canvassed,  when  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  were  acted  on  and  adopted ;  and  as  belonging 
to  history,  the  time  has  not  come  for  their  consideration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  otates  went  first  into  operation,  different  opinions  should  be 
entertained,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it.  Here 
was  a  natural  source  of  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  still  less  won- 
derful, that  that  event,  about  contemporary  with  our  government, 
under  the  present  Constitution,  which  so  entirely  shocked  all  Europe, 
and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her  leading  powers,  should  be  thought, 
by  different  men,  to  have  different  bearings  on  our  own  prosperity; 
and  that  the  early  measures,  adopted  by  our  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  new  state  of  things,  should  be  seen  in  opposite  lights. 
It  is  for  the  future  historian,  when  what  now  remains  of  prejudice 
and  misconception  shall  have  passed  away,  to  state  these  different 
opinions,  and  pronounce  impartial  judgment.  In  the  meantime,  all 
good  men  rejoice,  and  well  may  rejoice,  that  the  sharpest  differences 
sprung  out  of  measures,  whichy  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  ceased, 
with  the  exigencies  that  gave  them  birth,  and  have  lefl  no  permanent 
effect,  either  on  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  This  remark,  I  am  aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
exception,  in  one  measure,  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution,  as  to 
the  mode  of  choosing  President;  but  it  is  true,  in  its  general  appli- 
cation. Thus  the  course  of  policy  pursued  towards  France,  in 
1798,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  measures  of  commercial  restriction, 
commenced  in  1807,  on  the  other,  both  subjects  of  warm  and  severe 
opposition,  have  passed  away,  and  lefl  nothing  behind  them.  They 
were  temporary,  and  whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  consequences 
were  limited  to  their  respective  occasions.  It  is  equally  clear,  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying,  that  those  measures  of 
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both  administrations,  which  were  of  durable  importance,  and  which 
drew  ailer  them  interesting  and  long  remaining  consequences,  have 
received  general  approbation.  Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather 
the  creation,  of  the  navy,  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams;  such 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  coun- 
try, it  may  safely  be  added,  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  either  to  ap- 
prove, or  to  reprobate^  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  aggregate,  all 
the  measures  of  either,  or  of  any,  administration.  The  dictate  of 
reason  and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding  each  one  his  own  sentiments 
on  the  points  in  difference,  we  imitate  tlic  great  men  themselves,  in 
the  forbearance  and  moderation  which  they  have  cherished,  and  in 
the  mutual  respect  and  kindness  whi«li  they  have  been  so  much  in- 
clined to  feel  and  to  reciprocate. 

No  men,  fellow  citizens,  ever  served  their  country  with  more 
entire  exemption  from  every  imputation  of  selfish  and  mercenary 
motives  than  those  to  whose  memory  we  are  paying  these  proofs  of 
respect.  A  suspicion  of  any  disposition  to  enrich  themselves,  or  to 
profit  by  their  public  employments,  never  rested  on  either.  No 
sordid  motive  approached  them.  The  inheritance  which  they  have 
lefl  to  their  children,  is  of  their  character  and  their  fame. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  faint  and  fee- 
ble tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in  other 
hands,  adequate  justice  could  not  be  performed,  within  the  limits  of 
this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their  best  praise,  is  your  deep  con- 
viction of  their  merits,  your  affectionate  gratitude  for  their  labors 
and  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this  cessation  of  ordinary 
pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these  solenm  ceremonies, 
and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their  eulogy.  Their  fame, 
indeed,  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured  up,  beyond  the  reach  of  ac- 
cident. Although  no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  their  mem- 
ory, nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of  their  deeds,  yei  will  their 
remembrance  be  as  lasting  as  the  land  they  honored.  Marble  col- 
umns may,  indeed,  moulder  into  dust,  time  may  erase  all  impress 
from  the  crumbling  stone,  but  their  fame  remains;  for  with  Ameri- 
can LIBERTY  it  rose,  and  with  American  liberty  oni.y  can  it  perish. 
It  was  the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  ^^  their  bodies  asb 
buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth  evermore."  I  catek 
that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  triumph,  ^^thbia 

NAME  liveth  EVERMORE." 

Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
there  now  remains  only  Charles  Carroll.  lie  seems  an  aged 
oak,  standing  alone  on  the  plain,  which  ^ime  has  spared  a  little 
longer,  afler  all  its  contemporaries  have  been  levelled  with  the 
dust.  Venerable  object!  we  delight  to  gather  round  its  trunk,  while 
yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow.  Sole  survivor  of  an 
assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  has  witnessed,  in  a  transac- 
tion, one  of  the  most  important  that  history  records,  what  thoughts, 
what  interesting  reflections  must  fill  his  elevated  and  devout  soul! 
If  he  dwell  on  the  past,  how  touching  its  recollections;  if  he  survey 
the  present,  how  happy,  how  joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that 
hope,  which  his  ardent  patriotism  indulged;  if  he  glance  at  the  fu- 
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tore,  how  does  the  prospect  of  his  country's  advancement  almost 
bewilder  his  weakened  conception!  Fortunate,  distinguished  pa- 
triot! Interesting  relic  of  the  pftst!  Let  him  know  that  while  we 
honor  the  dead,  we  do  not  forget  the  living;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
heart  here  which  docs  not  fervently  pray,  that  FIcaven  may  keep 
him  yet  back  from  the  society  of  his  companions. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  occasion, 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have  de- 
Tolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty,  these  benign 
institutions,  the  dear  ])urchase  of  our  fathers,  are  ours;  ours  to 
enjoy,  oars  to  preserve,  ours  to  transmit.  Generations  past,  and 
fenerations  to  come,  hold  us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust.  Our 
fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  an.xious  paternal 
voices,  posterity  calls  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom  of  the  future,  the 
world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes — all,  all  conjure  us  to  act 
wisely,  and  faithfully,  in  the  relation  which  we  sustain.  We  can 
never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon  us;  but  by  virtue,  by  mo- 
rality, by  religion,  by  the  cultivation  of  every  good  principle  and 
every  good  habit,  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our 
day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children.  Let  us  feel  deeply 
how  much,  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  we  possess,  we  owe  to  this 
liberty,  and  the.**e  institutions  of  jrovernment.  Nature  has,  indeed, 
given  UA  a  soil,  which  yields  bounteously  to  the  hands  of  industry, 
the  mighty  and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our 
heads  shed  health  and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and 
skies,  to  civilized  man,  without  society,  without  knowledge,  without 
morals,  without  religious  culture;  and  how  can  these  be  enjoyed,  in 
all  their  extent,  and  all  their  excellence,  but  under  the  protection 
of  wise  institutions  and  a  free  government?  Fellow  citizens,  there 
is  not  one  of  us,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  present,  who  does  not, 
at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  experience,  in  his  own  con- 
diti<m,  and  in  the  condition  of  those  ninst  near  and  dear  to  him,  the 
inHuence  and  the  benefits  of  this  liberty,  and  these  institutions. 
Ix't  us  then  acknowledge  the  blessing,  h  t  us  feel  it  deeply  and  pow- 
erfully, let  us  cherish  a  strong  affection  tor  it,  and  resolve  to  main- 
tatli  and  perpetuate  it.  The  blood  of  our  fathers,  let  it  not  have 
fcecn  shed  in  vain;  the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world  around 
us.  a  topic  to  which,  I  fear,  1  advert  too  oflen,  and  dwell  on  too 
long,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  individuals  nor 
nations  can  perform  their  part  well,  until  they  understand  and  feel 
its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly  appreciate  all  the  dutic^s 
belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  national  vanity,  nor  to  swell  a 
light  and  empty  feeling  of  selt-iniportanoe,  but  it  is  that  we  may 
judge  justly  of  our  situation,  and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  earnest- 
ly urge  this  consideration  of  our  position,  and  our  character,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who 
would  dispute  against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America, 
a  new  era  commences  in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished 
bv  Free  Representative  Governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty, 
by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse,  by  a  newly  awakened, 
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and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diffusioo  of 
knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before  alto- 
gether unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our  country, 
^llow  citizens,  our  own  dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  connect- 
ed, fast  bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these  great  interests. 
If  they  fall,  we  fall  with  them;  if  they  stand,  it  will  be  because  we 
have  upholden  them.  Let  us  contemplate,  then,  this  connexion, 
which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our  own;  and  let  us  manfully 
discharge  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues 
and  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness.  Auspicious 
omens  cheer  us.  Great  examples  are  before  us.  Our  own  firma- 
ment now  shines  brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the 
clear  upper  sky.  These  other  stars  have  now  joined  the  American 
constellation;  they  circle  round  their  centre,  and  the  heavens  beam 
with  new  light.  Beneath  this  illumination,  let  us  walk  the  course 
of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved  country,  iUtt 
conunon  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Benignity. 


SPEECH 


DEUVCBED  AT  A  MEETING  OF  CITIZENS  OF  BOSTON,  HELD  IN  FAN- 
EUIL  HALL.  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  APRIL  8d,  1825,  PREPARATORY  TO 
THE  GEXERAL  ELECTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


5Ir.Wcbster  Btid,  he  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  appear  in  that 
place;  having,  on  no  occasion,  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  there, 
either  to  recommend  or  to  oppose  the  support  of  any  candidates  for 
public  oflicc.  He  had  long  been  of  opinion,  that  to  preserve  the 
distinction,  and  the  hostility,  of  political  parties,  was  not  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  public  good.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
not  find  fauh  with  the  conduct,  nor  question  the  motives,  of  those 
who  thought  otherwise.  But,  entertaining  this  opinion,  he  had  ab- 
stained from  attending  on  those  occasions,  in  which  the  merits  of 
public  men,  and  of  candidates  for  office,  were  discussed,  necessarily, 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  party  attachment,  and  party  organi- 
zation. 

The  present  was  a  difforent  occasion.  The  sentiment  which  had 
called  this  meeting  together,  was  a  sentiment  of  union  and  concilia- 
tion; a  sentiment  so  congenial  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  his  opinion 
of  the  public  interest,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  be 
presf'nt,  and  to  express  his  entire  and  hearty  approbation. 

He  should  forbear,  Mr.  W.  said,  trom  all  remarks  upon  the  par- 
ticular names  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  committee. 
They  had  been  selecteil,  he  must  presume,  fairly,  and  with  due 
c'«nsideration,  by  those  who  wore  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
cases  of  this  sort  rvery  one  cannot  ex]>ect  to  find  everything  pre- 
cis"ly  as  he  might  wish  it;  hut  those  who  concurred  in  the  general 
c«ntinient  would  naturally  allow  that  sentiment  to  prevail,  as  far  as 
possiible,  over  particular  objrriioiis. 

t>n  the  general  question  ho  wouM  make  a  few  remarks,  begcing 
the  indulgence  of  the  meeting,  if  ho  should  say  anything  which 
micht  with  more  propriety,  proceed  frt>m  others. 

Ho  lianlly  concf;ived  how  %v <.ll  dij»posod  and  intelligent  minds 
rt}\i\d  dilfrr,  as  to  the  question,  whether  party  i!t>utest,  and  party 
rtnfv,  organized,'  systomatic,  ami  continut'd,  wore  of  themselves 
deftirable  ingredients  in  the  o»)mpo.'«ition  of  sorioty. — Difference  of 
ooiuiuo,  on  political  subjects,  honorable  competition,  and  emulous 
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rivalry,  may,  indeed,  be  useful.  But  these  are  very  different  things 
from  organized  and  systematic  party  combinations.  He  admitted, 
even,  that  party  associs^tions  were  sometimes  unavoidable,  and  per- 
haps necessary,  to  the  accomplishment  of  other  ends  and  purposes. 
— But  this  did  not  prove  that,  of  themselves,  they  were  good;  or 
tliat  they  should  be  continued  and  preserved  for  their-own  sake, 
when  there  had  ceased  to  be  any  object  to  be  effected  by  them. 

But  there  were  those  who  supposed,  that  whether  political  party 
distinctions  were,  or  were  not,  useful,  it  was  impossible  to  abolish 
them.  Now  he  thought,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  quite  impossible  to  continue  them.  Isew  parties, 
indeed,  might  arise,  growing  out  of  new  events,  or  new  questions; 
but  as  to  those  old  parties,  which  had  sprung  from  controversies 
now  no  longer  pending,  or  from  feelings  w  hich  time  and  other  causes 
had  now  changed,  or  greatly  allayed,  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
could  long  remain. .  Efforts,  indeed,  made  to  that  end,  with  zeal  and 
perseverance,  mi^ht  delay  their  extinction,  but,  he  thought,  could 
not  prevent  it.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  alive  these  distinctions, 
in  the  interests  and  objects  which  now  engage  society.  New  oues- 
tions  and  new  objects  arise,  having  no  connexion  with  the  subjects 
of  past  controversies,  and  present  interest  overcomes  or  absorbs  the 
recollection  of  former  controversies.  'All  that  aire  united  on  these 
existing  questions,  and  present  interests,  are  not  likely  to  weaken 
their  efforts  to  promote  them  by  angry  reflections  on  past  differen- 
ces. If  there  were  nothing,  in  things^  to  divide  about,  he  thought 
the  people  not  likely  to  maintain  systematic  controversies  about 
men.  They  have  no  interest  in  so  doing.  Associations  formed  to 
support  piincipUsj  may  be  called  parlies;  but  if  they  have  no  bond 
of  union  but  adherence  to  particular  men  they  become ^/oc/ioju. 

The  people,  in  his  opinion,  were  at  present  grateful  to  all  parties, 
for  whatever  of  good  they  had  accomplished,  and  indulgent  to  all 
for  whatever  of  error  they  had  committed;  and,  with  these  feelings, 
were  now  mainly  intent  on  the  great  objects  which  affected  their 
present  interests.  There  might  bo  exceptions  to  this  remark;  he 
was  afraid  there  were;  but  nevertheless,  such  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  general  feeUn^  in  the  country.  .  It  was  natural  that  some  preju- 
dices should  remam  longer  than  their  causes,  as  the  waves  lash  the 
shore,  for  a  time,  afler  the  storm  has  subsided;  but  the  tendency  of 
the  elements  was  to  repose. — Monopolies  of  uU  sorts  were  getting 
out  of  fashion,  they  were  yielding  to  liberal  ideas,  and  to  the  obvi- 
ous justice  and  expediency  of  fair  competition. 

An  administration  of  the  genera)  government,  which  had  been, 
in  general,  highly  satisfactory  to  the  country,  had  now  closed.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  could  with  propriety  be  said  that  that  adminis- 
tration had  been  either  supported,  or  op))osed  by  any  party  associa- 
tions, or  on  any  party  principles.  Certain  it  was,  that  as  far  as  there 
had  been  any  organized  opjiosition  to  the  administration,  it  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  former  parties.  A  new  administration  had  now 
commenced,  and  he  need  hardly  say  that  the  most  liberal  and  cun- 
cihatorv  principles  had  been  avowed.  It  could  not  be  doubted,  that 
it  would  conform  to  those  principles.  Thus  far,  he  believed,  its 
course  had  given  general  satisfaction.     Atler  what  they  all  had  seen, 
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in  relation  to  the  gontlcmon  hoMiji^  the  liisrliost  appointment  in  the 
Executive  DepartnicMit,  un(l(>r.tlie  PresUVnt,  lie  would  take  this 
op|i«irtuoity  to  «hv,  that  havin'r  boon  a  nuimhor  of  tho  IIouso  of 
RrpresontativcH  for  six  yoars,  during  the  fur  groator  part  of  whirh 
time  Mr.  Clay  had  proijiidod  in  that  IIouso,  he  was  most  happy  in 
being  able,  in  a  manner  less  formal  than  hy  concurring  in  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks,  to  express  his  own  opinion  of  his  liberality,  iude- 
pc'ttdenee,  and  honorable  feehng.  And  lie  would  take  this  occa- 
Mon  abo  to  add,  if  his  opinion  could  be  of  any  value  in  such  a 
case,  that  he  thought  nothing  more  unfounded  than  that  that  gentle- 
man owed  his  present  situation  to  any  unworthy  compromise  or 
arran^euient  whatever.  Ho  owed  it  to  his  talent,  to  his  prominent 
atandiog  an  the  community,  to  his  course  of  public  service,  not  now 
a  short  one,  and  to  tho  hi<rh  estimation  in  which  he  stands  with  that 
part  of  the  country*  to  which  ho  belongs. 

Remarks,  2VIr.  Webster  proceeded  to  say,  had  boon  made  from 
the  Choir,  very  kind  and  partial,  as  to  the  maimer  in  whiV^h  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  which  he  owed  to  his  constituents,  in  the 
House  of  Represontutivos.  He  wished  to  say,  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  rendiT  any,  the  humblest  services,  oifher  to  the  public  or  his 
constituents,  in  that  place,  it  was  owing  wholly  to  the  liberal  manner 
in  whirh  his  etforts  lliorc  had  boon  rocoivod. 

Having  alluded  to  iho  In^iitiural  Address,  ho  did  not  moan  in  the 
jJij*htc-«t  di'gree  to  detract  from  its  merits,  whc-n  he  now  said,  that 
in  hi:i  opinion,  if  either  <»f  th(?  other  candidates  had  succeeded  in  the 
election,  he  also  would  have  adoptf>d  a  liberal  course  of  policy.  He 
had  no  reason  to  bolievi'  that  the  sentiments  of  either  of  those  gen- 
tlein**n  i^ere,  in  this  respect,  narrow  or  contracted.  He  fully  bc- 
heved  the  contrary,  in  roifard  to  both  of  them;  but  if  they  had  been 
otherwise,  he  thought  still,  that  expediency  or  necessity,  would  have 
contmlh'd  th<*ir  inclinations. 

I  torboar,  said  Mr.  W.,  from  pursuing  those  remarks  farther.  I 
rr|»#*at,  that  I  do  not  complain  of  those  who  have  hitherto  thought, 
or  who  still  think,  tliat  party  organization  is  necessary  to  the  public 
cood.  1  do  not  ({MOstion  their  motives;  and  1  wish  to  be  tolerant 
even  to  thc»se  who  think  that  loloration  ought  not  to  be  indulged. 

b  lit  said,  sir,  that  prosperity  sometimes  hardens  the  heart.  Per- 
haiis.  also,  it  m.'iv  sonictinios  hav<'  a  <-ontrarv  elfect,  and  elevate  and 
lib«*nJi/e  the  leelincs.  If  tliis  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  a 
can^o,  there   is  certiiinlv  in  tho  i»resent  condition  of  the   country 

«  i  V 

enough  in  inspire  t!ie  most  uraielul  and  tlio  kindest  feelings.     We 

bavir  u  comiuoii  stock  both  <;f  ha|)pin**ss  and  of  distinction,  of  which 

»•»  are  all  entith^d  as  citi/on-i  of  the  ciKintry  to  partake.     We  may 

all  r**joire  in  the  g«  n«  r:il  prosperity,  in  the  peace  and  security  which 

«c  enjt>y,  and  in  the  iuilliant  suecoss  which  has  thus  far  attended 

our  ropubiicaji  institutions.     These  are  circumstances  which  may 

Mr\\  excite  in  us  all  a  noble  pride.     Our  civil  and  political  institu- 

ti>ns,  «'hi1e  they  answer  t'or  us  all  the  great  ends  designed  by  them, 

furoifih  at  the  same  time  an  exanipU^  to  others,  and  diifusc  blessings 

te\ond  our  own  limits. — In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  men  are 

found  contending  for  |K>litical  liberty,  they  look  to  the  United  States 
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with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  put  forth  a  claim  of  kindred. 
The  South  American  States,  especially,  exhibit  a  most  interesting 
spectacle.  Let  the  great  men  who  formed  our  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, who  still  survive,  and  let  the  children^of  those  who  have 
gone  to  their  graves  console  themselves  with  the  reflection,  that 
whether  they  have  risen  or  fallen  in  the  little  contests  of  party,  they 
have  not  only  established  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their  own 
native  land,  but  have  conferred  blessings  beyond  their  own  country, 
and  beyond  their  own  thoughts,  on  millions  of  men,  and  on  succes- 
sions of  generations.  Under  the  influence  of  these  institutions, 
received  and  adopted  in  principle,  from  our  example,  the  whole 
southern  continent  has  shaken  off  its  colonial  subjection.-— A  new 
world,  filled  with  fresh  and  interesting  nations,  has  risen  to  our 
sight.  America  seems  again  discovered;  not  to  geography,  but  to 
commerce,  to  social  intercourse,  to  intelligence,  to  civilisation,  and 
to  liberty.  Fifly  years  ago,  some  of  those  who  now  hear  me,  and 
the  fathers  of  manv  others;  listened  in  this  place,  to  those  mighty 
masters,  Otis  and  Adams.  When  they  then  uttered  the  spirit  stir- 
ring sounds  of  Independence  and  Liberty,  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
land  on  the  continent  inhabited  by  civilized  man,  that  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  dominion  of  European  power.  Thank  God,  at  this 
moment,  from  us  to  the  south  pole,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  there  is 
hardly  a  foot  that  does. 

And,  sir,  when  these  States,  thus  newly  disenthralled  and  eman- 
cipated, assume  the  tone,  and  bear  the  port  of  independence,  what 
language,  and  what  ideas  do  we  find  associated,  with  their  new 
acquired  liberty?  They  speak,  sir,  of  Constitution^',  of  Declara- 
tions of  Rights,  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  -of  a  Congress,  and 
of  Representative  Government.  Where,  sir,  did  they  learn  these? 
And  when  they  have  applied,  to  their  great  leader,  and  the  founder 
of  their  States,  the  language  of  praise  and  commendation,  till  they 
have  exhausted  it — when  unsatisfied  gratitude  can  express  itself  no 
otherwise,  do  they  not  call  him  their  VVAsuiNcro?r?  Sir,  the  Spirit 
of  Continental  Independence,  the  Grenius  of  American  Liberty, 
which  in  earlier  times  tried  her  infant  voice  in  the  halls  and  on  the 
hills  of  New  England,  utters  it  now,  with  power  that  seems  to  wake 
the  dead,  on  the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  Andes. 

**  Her  path,  whnr'cr  the  Gocidew  ruves. 
Glory  pursues,  aod  gencrouii  fhajne. 
The  uucunquerablc  uiirul,  ami  Frcudum's  huly  flame.*' 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view,  sir,  in  regard  to  which  I  will 
say  a  few  words,  thougn  perhaps  at  some  hazard  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  wonderful  spirit  of  improvement  and  enterprise  which  ani- 
mates the  country,  we  may  be  assured  that  each  quarter  will  natu- 
rally exert  its  power  in  favor  of  objects  in  which  it  is  interested. 
This  is  natural  and  unavoidable.  Each  portion,  therefore,  will  use 
its  best  means.  If  the  West  feels  a  strong  interest  in  clearing  the 
navigation  of  its  mighty  streams,  and  opening  roads  through  its  vast 
forests;  if  the  South  is  equally  zealous  to  push  the  production  and 
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augment  the  pcices  of  its^  great  staples,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  these  objects  will  be  pursued  by  the  best  means  which  offer. 
And  it  may  therefore  well  deserve  consideration,  whether  the  com- 
mercial, and  navigating,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the^  North 
do  not  call  on  us  to  aia  and  support  them,  by  united  counsels,  and 
united  efforts.     But  I  abstain  from  enlarging  on  this  topic.     Let       '^ 
me  rather  say*,  sir^  that  in  tegard  ta  the  whole  country,  a  new  era 
has  arisen.     In  a  time  of  peace,  the  proper  pursuits  of  peace  en- 
gage society  with  a  degree,  of  enterprise,  and  an  intenseness  of  ap- 
plication, heretofore  unknown.     New  objects  are  opening,  and  new 
resources  developed,  on  every  side.     We  tread  on  a  broader  theatr^ 
and  if  instead  of  acting  our  parts^  according  to  the  novelty  and  im- 
portance of  the  scene,  w^  waste  our  strength  in  mutual  crimination 
and  recrimination  about  the  past,  we  shall  resemble  those  navigators, 
who  having  escaped  from  s&me  crooked  and  narrow  river  to  the  sea, 
now  that  the  whole  ocean  is  before  them,  should,  nevertheless,  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  dtfferiences  Which  happened  as  they  passed     ^ 
along  among  the  rocks  and  the  shallows,  instead  of  opening  their      * 
eyes  to  the  wide  horizon  ai^nd  them,  spreading  their  sail  to  the 
propitious  gale  that  woos  it,  raising  theit  quadrant  to  the  surii^  and 
grasping  the  hehn^  with  the  conscious  Hand  of  a  master. 


SPEECH 


IN  FANEUIL  HALL,  ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  5tb.  ia». 


At  a  public  dinner  given  him,  by  the  citiaem  of  Boston,  as  a  mark  of  respect  ibr  bis  p^jblic 
services  as  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  late  their  Representative  in  Congress^ — after 
the  annunciation  of  the  following  toast : — **  Our  dUHnguished  Gue$t — wprtkgp^  nobltat 
homage,  tohiek  freemen  can  give,  or  a  freeman  receive:  the  homage  of  their  hearU:** 
Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  : —  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman, — The  honor  conferred  by  this  occasiop,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  meeting  has  been  pleased  to  receive  what 
has  now  been  proposed  to  them  from  the  Chair,  requires  from  me  a 
most  respectful  acknowledgement,  and  a  few  words  of  honest  and 
sincere  thanks.  I  should,  indeed,  be  lost  to  all  just  feeling,  or  guil- 
ty of  a  weak  and  pcurile  affectalion,  if  I  should  fail  to  manifest  the 
emotions  which  are  excited  by  these  testimonials  of  regard,,  from 
those  among  whom  I  live,  who  see  me  oflenest,  and  know  me  best. 
If  the  approbation  of  good  meii  be  an  object  fit  to  be  pursued,  it  is 
fit  to  be  enjoyed;  if  it  be,  as  it  doubtless  is,  one  of  the  most  stirring 
and  invigorating  motives,  which  operate  upon  the  mind,  it  is,  also, 
among  the  richest  rewards  which  console  and  gratify  the  heart. 

I  confess  myself  particularly  touched  and  affected,  Mr.  President^ 
and  gentlemen,  by  the  kind  feeling  which  you  manifest  towards  me, 
as  your  fellow  citizen,  your  neighbour,  and  your  friend.  Respect  and 
confidence,  in  these  relations  of  life,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  valu- 
able character;  they  are  as  essential  to  solid  and  permanent  reputa- 
tion, as  to  durable  and  social  happiness.  I  assure  you,  sir,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  there  is  nothing  which  could  flow  from  human 
approbation  or  applause,  no  distinction,  however  high  or  alluring,  iu> 
object  of  ambition,  which  could  possibly  be  brought  within  the  hon- 
zon  of  my  view,  that  would  tempt  me,  in  any  dcgree,justly  to  forfeit 
the  attachment  of  my  private  friends,  or  surrender  my  hold,  as  aciti* 
zen,  and  a  neighbour,  on  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which 
I  live;  a  community,  to  which  I  owe  so  much,  in  the  bOsom  of  which 
I  have  enjoyed  so  much,  and  where  I  still  hope  to  remain,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  mutual  good  offices,  and  the  interchange  of  mutual  good 
wishes,  for  the  residue  of  life. 

The  conunendation  which  the  meeting  has  bestowed  on  my  at- 
tempts at  publie  service,  I  am  conscious,  is  measured  rather  by  their 
own  kindness,  thaH  by  any  other  standard.  Of  those  attempts,  no 
one  can  think  more  humbly  than  I  do.     The  affairs  of  the  general 
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government,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  vast,  and  variouSy  and  com- 
plicated. They  require  from  those  who  would  attpire  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  them  an  amount,  a  variety,  and  an  accuracy  of  informa- 
tiooi  which  even  if  the  adequate  capacity  were  not  wanting,  are  not 
easily  attained,  by  one  whotie  attention  is  necessarily  mainly  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  an  active  and  laborious  profession.  For  this  as  well 
as  many  other  reasons,  I  am  conscious  of  having  discharged  my 
public  duties,  in  a  manner  no  way  entitling  them  to  the  degree  of 
&Tor  which  has  now  been  manifested. 

And  this  manifestation  of  favor  and  regard  is  the  more  especially 
to  be  referred  to  the  candor  and  kindness  of  the  meeting,  on  this  oc- 
casion, since  it  is  well  known,  that  in  a  recent  instance,  and  i|^  re- 
gard to  an  important  measure,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  a  vote, 
in  respect  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  which  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opmion  exists,  between  persons  equally  entitled  to  my 
regard  and  confidence. — The  candid  interpretation  which  has  boon 
given  to  that  vote,  by  those  who  disapproved  it,  and  the  assembling 
together  here,for  the  purpose  of  this  occasion,of  those  who  felt  pain, 
a«  well  as  those  who  felt  pleasure,  at  the  success  of  the  measure  for 
which  the  vote  was  given,  afford  ample  proof*,  how  fur  unsuspected 
uprightness  of  intention,  and  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judg- 
meat  may  be  respected,  even  by  those  who  difler  from  the  results  to 
which  that  exercise  of  judgment  has  arrived.  There  is  no  class  of 
the  comrounitv  for  whose  interests  1  have  ever  cherished  a  more  sin- 
cere  regard,  than  that  on  whose  yjjprsuits  some  parts  of  the  measure 
alluded  to  bears  with  ereat  severity.  Thoy  arc  satisfied,  I  hope,  that 
io  supporting  a  measure  in  any  degree  injurious  to  them,  I  must  huvc 
been  governed  by  other  puranionnt  reasons,  sati.slaetory  to  my  own 
conscience;  and  that  the  blow,  inflicted  on  their  interests,  was  felt 
by  me  almost  as  painfully  and  heavily,  as  it  could  be  by  those  on 
»h«Mi  it  immediately  fell.  1  am  not  now  about  to  enter  into  the 
reasoo  of  that  vote,  or  to  explain  the  necessity  under  which  1  found 
myself  placed  by  a  most  strange  and  imprecedcnted  manner  of  legis- 
lation, of  taking  the  evil  of  a  public  measure  for  the  sake  of  its  |>(»od; 
the  good  and  the  bad  provisions  relating  to  different  subjects,  having 
DuC  the  slightest  connexion  with  each  other,  yet  yoked  togt  tli(T,  and 
kepi  t«>gether,  for  reasons  and  purposes  which  I  need  not  state,  as 
they  have  been  boldly  avowed,  and  are  now  before  the  public. 

It  waa  my  misfortune,  hir,  on  that  occasion  to  difler  from  my  m<»st 
cictimable  and  worthy  colleugue.  And  yet  probably  our  difference 
was  Dfit  so  broad  as  it  might  stM-m.  IVe  both  saw,  in  the  measure^ 
•«*iDething  to  approve,  and  something  to  disapprove.  If  it  could  have 
been  leA  to  us  to  mould  and  to  frame  it  according  to  our  opinions  of 
what  the  good  of  the  country  required,  there  would  have  been  no 
ditersity  of  judgment  Iretween  us,  as  tc»  what  should  have  iM'tm  re- 
tained and  what  rejected.  The  only  difl'erenre  was,  when  tliir  niea- 
Mire  had  assumed  its  final  shape,  whether  the  good  it  contained  .m> 
far  pre p^mderated  over  its  acknowledged  evil,  as  to  justify  the  recep- 
tion and  support  of  the  whole  together.  On  a  point  of  this  sort,  and 
ii<idrr  circumstances  swh  as  those  in  which  ue  were  placed,  it  is  not 
•Trange  lliat  different  minds  should  in(*line  diift-runt  ways.  It  gives 
ine  great  pleasure  to  bear  te.siimony  to  the  constancy,  the  intelligence 
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and  the  conscious  fidelity  with  which  my  colleague  discharged  hb 
public  duty,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  I  am  happ^  also  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  if  the  bill  had  been  presented  to  me, 
in  the  form  it  was  when  it  received  a  negative  vote  from  the  dudn- 
guished  gentleman  who  represents  this  District,  my  own  opinioii  of 
it  would  have  entirely  concurred  with  his,  and  I  should  hvrt  voted 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  meeting  will  indulge  me  with  one  further  remark,  before  part- 
ing from  this  subject.  It  is  only  the  suggestion,  that  in  the  place  I 
occupied  I  was  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  whole  Common* - 
wealth.  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  look  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
the  District  in  which  I  live,  and  which  I  have  heretofore  had  the 
high  honor  of  representing.  I  was  to  extend  my  view  from  Barns- 
table to  Berkshire;  to  comprehend  in  it  a  proper  regard  for  all  inter- 
ests, and  a  proper  respect  for  all  opinions.  Ix>oking  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  regarding  the 
general  current  of  opinion,  so  far  as  that  was  properly  to  be  respect- 
ed, I  saw — at  least  I  thought  I  saw — my  duty  to  lie  in  the  path  which 
I  pursued.  The  measure  is  adopted.  Its  consequences,  for  good 
or  evil,  must  be  lefl  to  the  results  of  experience.  In  the  meantime, 
I  refer  the  propriety  of  the  vote  which  I  gave,  with  entire  submission, 
and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  also,  to  the  judgment  of  the  good 
peo])le  of  the  Commonwealth. 

On  some  other  subjects,  ]\Ir.  President,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
act  in  perfect  unison  with  my  coUo^^ue,  and  with  every  Representa- 
tive of  the  State.  On  one,  especially,  the  success  of  which,  1  am 
sure,  must  have  gratified  every  one  who  hears  me.  1  could  not,  sir, 
have  met  this  meeting  here,  I  could  not  have  raised  my  voice  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall — ^you  would  have  awed  me  down — ^if  you  had  not,  the  pic- 
tures of  Patriots  which  adorn  these  walls  would  have  frowned  me 
into  silence,  if  I  had  refused  either  my  vote  or  ray  voice  to  the  cause 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  That  mea- 
sure, mixed  up  of  justice,  and  charity,  and  mercy,  is  at  last  accom- 
plished. The  survivors,  among  those  who  fought  our  revolntionary 
battles,  under  an  engagement  to  see  the  contest  through,  are  at 
length  provided  for,  not  sumptuously,  not  extravagantly,  but  in  a 
maimer  to  place  them,  in  their  old  age,  beyond  the  reach  of  absolute 
want.  Solace,  also,  has  been  administered  to  their  feelings,  ms  well 
as  to  their  necessities.  They  are  not  lefl  to  count  their  scars,  or  to 
experience  the  pain  of  wounds,  inflicted  half  a  century  ago,  in  their 
country's  service,  without  some  token,  that  they  are  yet  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance — a  gratifying  proof  of  respect  for  the  services  of 
their  youth  and  manhood  quickens  the  pulsations  of  patriotism,  ia 
veteran  bosoms;  and  as  they  may  now  live,  beyond  the  reach  of  ab- 
solute want,  so  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  closing  life,  when  that 
time  for  closing  it  shall  come,  which  must  come,>^ith  the  happy  con- 
sciousness of  meritorious  services,  gratefully  recompensed. 

Another  subject,  now  becoming  exceedingly  interesting,  was,  io 
various  forms,  presented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session;  and  in  re- 
gard to  nhich,  I  believe,  there  is,  substantially,  a  general  union  of 
opinion  among  the  members  from  this  Commonwealth.  I  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  Internal  Improvements.     The  great  and 
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growiag  importance  of  thin  subject  may,  I  hope,  justify  a  few  re- 
marks, relati%'c  to  it,  on  the  prestcnt  occasion. 

It  was  evident  to  all  persons  of  much  observation,  nt  the  close  of  the 
late  WW,  that  the  comlilion  ami  prospects  of  the  I:  nitt  d  States  hud  be- 
come CKicntiaHy  chanired,  in  rejrurd  to  sundry  ^rcat  interests  of  the 
coantry.  Ahnost  from  tlie  connnencenicnt  of  tiie  ^ov(*rnmcnt,  down 
near  to  the  commencement  of  that  war,  tht*  Tnited  States  hud  occu- 
pied a  position  of  singular  and  extraordinary  ad  vantage.  They  had 
been  at  p4'ace,  nhile  the  powers  (»f  Kuro|)c  hud  been  at  war.  The 
hardest  of  neutrality  hud  been  ti>  them  rich  and  ample;  andthoy  had 
reaped  it  with  »kill  and  diliuener.  Their  uLrrieulture  and  commerce 
had  both  felt  sensibly,  the  bfuetit  nri>in«;  from  the  existing  state  of 
the  world.  Bread  wus  raised  for  tbo^e  Mliose  hands  were  otherwise 
employed  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field,  and  the  seas  were  navi- 
gated, for  account  of  such,  as  bein^  belli<;erents,  could  not  safely 
navigate  them  tor  themselves.  These  opportuniti<'s  for  useful  cm- 
phiyment  were  all  sei/ed  and  enjoyed,  by  the  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try; and  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  was  the  natural  result. 

But  with  general  pea<*e,  a  new  slate  «)f  tbin<:s  arose.     The  Euro- 
|>ean  stales  at  once  turned  their  own    attenti(»n  to  the    pursuits, 
proper  for  their  new  situation,  and  st)u;!ht  to  extend  their  own  agri- 
cultural, munutacturini;,  and  ctanmenial  interests.     It  was  evident, 
that  thencetorward,  in>tead  of  enjoying  the  advantagiis  peculiar  to 
neutrality,  in  times  of  war,  a  (;eneral  ronipetitioii  would  sprincr  up, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  expected  wiiliout  a  >truL'i£le.     Other  nations 
would  DOW  raise  their  own  bread,  und  as  far  as  possilde,  tran:>port 
their  own  commoilities;  and  the  e\|>(»rt  trade,  and  the  eurrying  trade 
of  this  country,  wer«',  therefore,  certain  U*  rtM-eive  new  and  powerful 
competition,  if  not  sudden  and  \iolent  ebecks.      It  seeuied  reason- 
able, therefore,  in  this  statt>  of  things,  to  turn  our  thoughts  inwards, 
tti  explon*  the  hitherto  unexplored  resnur>es  of  our  own  country,  to 
find  out,  if  we  could,  new  divf-rsi fixations  of  industry,  new  sniijects 
for  the  applicatifui  of  labor  at  home.      It  was  tit  to  ron<id<T  how  far 
b'*me  productions  cmdd,  properlv,  be  made  to  turntsh  activity  to  home 
supply;  and  since  the  country  >trete!i('d  over  so  many  parallels  of 
latitude  and  loii«ritud«*,  aboundiiiLr,  (»f  course,  in  the  natural  ^iroduc- 
tions  prop4»r  to  each,  it  was  of  the  highest  im;)oitan<'e  to  iritpiire  what 
means  existed  of  establi>}iin^  fur  and  ehejip  inl«-reourM',  beiwceu 
tboj»e  parts,  thereby  brin<!ini:  the   raw    materi:il,  abounding  in  one, 
und>.-r  the  action  of  the  pr«Hbirti\e  labor  wlii<  h  w:i<  |<miiu1  in  another. 
Ki*ads  and  Canals,  therelorr,   wert-   mi-h  to  be   of  the   lir.-t  conse- 
«ju»*nr*.».      And  then  the  inti  rc-tinir  «|n♦'^til  n  aroM»;  lu»w  far  it  was 
roQstitutionalU  lawruj,  and  b  >w  lar  expi  dit-nt,  tor  tlie  general  gov- 
ernment to  give  aid  ami  Min'Miir  to  the  bn>in<>>^  of  makmi;  road.-^  and 
canals,  in  c<»njuii'jtioii  with  individual  <  rittTprioe,  or  Stat<'  nndeitu- 
kings.      1  am  I'lmong  tlm^c  wb«»  have  held  tli"  Mpininn  tb  it  if  auv  ob- 
j«*<.t  of  that  kind  be  of  general  :'nd  na'iiinal  iiii))«irtan<-i',  it  i*^  wi;lun 
X\ip'  <««'rfpe  of  the  powers  of  tin    i:'i\  i'rnin«  nt ;  tboti.'ii  I  aihmi  il  to  bu 
a  ?r.wrr  uhicli  should  bit  r\f  r*i-ed  with  \v\\  gr«-.ii  •  um-  aitd  discre- 
tb'ii.      Cuugress  has  power  to  r'unlctt    eomint-rtc,  both  internal  und 
^zti-rnal;  and  whatever  might  ba\<'  been  tbouL'bt  to  be  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  these  terms,  we  kni»w  the  con.-tr union  to  have  been, 
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from  the  very  first  assembling  of  Congress,  and  by  the  very  men 
who  framed  the  Constitution,  that  the  regulation  of  conunerce  com- 
prehended such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  its  support,  its  im- 
S'ovement,  its  advancement ;  and  justified  such  expenditures  as  Piers, 
eacons,  and  Lighthonscs,  and  the  clearing  out  of  harbours  requir- 
ed. Instances  of  this  sort,  in  the  application  of  the  general  reve- 
nues, have  been  frequent,  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment. '  As  the  same  power,  precisely,  exists  in  relation  to  internal 
as  to  external  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  why  like  expenditures 
might  not  be  justified,  when  made  on  internal  objects.  The  vast  Re- 
gions of  the  West  are  penetrated  by  rivers,  to  which  those  of  £urope 
arc  but  as  rills  and  brooks. — But  the  navigation  of  these  noble 
streams,  washing,  as  they  do,  the  margin  of  one  third  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  was  obstructed  by  obstacles,  capable  of  being  removed, 
and  yet  not  likely  to  be  removed,  but  by  the  power  of  the  general 
government.  Was  this  a  justifiable  object  ot  expenditure  from  the 
national  treasury  .^  Without  hesitation,  I  have  thought  it  was.  A 
vast  chain  of  lakes,  if  it  be  not  more  proper  to  call  them  a  succession 
of  inland  seas,  stretches  into  the  deep  interior  of  this  northern  part 
of  the  continent,  as  if  kindly  placed  there  by  Providence  to  \^reak 
the  continuity  of  the  land,  and  afford  the  easier  and  readier  inter- 
course of  water  conveyance. — But  these  vast  lakes  required,  also, 
harbours,  and  lights,  and  breakwaters?  And  were  these  lawful  ob- 
jects of  national  legislation?  To  me,  certainly,  they  have  appeai'ed 
to  be  such,  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  on  the  Atlantic  border. 

In  most  of  the  new  States  of  the  West,  the  United  States  are  yet 
proprietors  of  vast  bodies  of  land.  Through  some  of  these  States, 
and  sometimes  through  these  same  public  lands,  the  local  authorities 
have  prepared  to  carry  expensive  canals,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  country.  Some  of  these  undertakings  have  been  attended  with 
great  expense,  have  subjected  the  States,  where  enterprising  spirit 
has  begun  and  carried  them  on,  to  large  debts,  and  heavy  taxation. 
The  lands  of  the  United  States  being  exempted  from  all  taxation,  of 
course  bear  no  part  of  this  burden.  Looking  to  the  United  States, 
therefore,  as  a  great  landed  proprietor,  essentially  benefited  by  these 
improvements,  I  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  the  appropriation 
of  parts  of  these  lands,  as  a  reasonable  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  these  general  objects. 

Most  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  much  less  local, 
in  their  influence,  and  importance,  than  they  might  seem.  The 
breakwater  in  the  Delaware,  useful  to  Philadelphia,  is  useful  also 
to  all  the  ship-owners  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  to  all  inter- 
ested in  commerce,  especially  that  great  branch,  the  coastwise 
commerce.  If  the  mouths  of  the  southern  rivers  be  deepened  wi 
improved,  the  neighbouring  cities  are  benefited,  but  so  abo  are  the 
ships  which  visit  them;  and  if  the  Missi.ssi|)pi  and  Ohio  be  rended^.V 
more  safe  for  navigation,  the  great  niitrkcts  of  consumption  aloag' 
their  shores  are  the  more  readily  and  cheaply  approached  by  the 
products  of  the  Factories  and  the  Fisheries  of  New  England. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  government  can- 
not be  maintained  but  by  administering  it  on  principles  as  wide  and 
broad  as  the  country  over  which  it  extends.     1  mean,  of  couraei  no 
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exIeDHioii  of  the  powers  which  it  confers;  hut  I  speak  of  the  spirit 
with  which  thoste  powers  should  he  exercised.  1  f  t  lie  re  he  any  douhts, 
whether  so  many  rcpuhlicA,  covering  so  great  a  portion  of  the  glohe, 
can  be  long  held  together  under  this  Constitution,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  judgment,  of  the  impoAsihility  of  so  holding  them  together  hy 
any  narrow,  contracted,  local,  or  sellish  system  of  legislation.  To 
render  the  Constitution  |>erpetual,  (which  (lod  grant  it  may  he)  it  is 
necessary  that  its  benefits  should  he  practically  felt,  bv  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  all  interests  in  the  country.  The  J'last  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South,  must  all  sec  their  own  welfare  pro- 
tected and  advanced  hy  it.  Wiiile  the  eastern  frontier  is  defend(.*d 
by  fort  i  tic  at  ions,  its  harbours  improved,  and  commerce  defended  hy  a 
naval  force,  it  is  right  and  just  that  the  region  beyond  the  AHeghany 
should  receive  fair  consideration  and  equal  attention,  in  any  object 
of  public  improvement,  interesting  to  itselt*,  and  within  the  proper 
fNiwer  of  the  government. — These,  sir,  are,  in  brief,  the  general 
views  by  which  I  have  been  governed,  on  questions  of  this  kind; 
and  I  trust  they  are  such  as  this  meeting  does  not  disapprove. 

1  would  not  trespass  farther  u[>on  your  attention,  if  1  did  not  feel 
it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  tbe  condition  of  public  aflairs  under 
another  aspect.  Wc  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  election  for  Pre.nident; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  administration  is  attacked  might 
lead  a  stranger  tosupp(»se,  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  had  committed 
some  flagrant  offence  against  the  country,  threatened  to  overturn  its 
liberties,  or  establish  a  military  usurpation.  On  a  former  occasion 
I  have,  in  this  place,  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  principle,  upon 
Hhich  the  opposition  to  tlie  adnlini^t ration  is  founded;  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  person  who  stands  as  its  apparent  head, 
and  who  is  intended  by  it  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  executive  chair. 
I  think  that  principle  exceedingly  dangerous  and  alarming,  inasmuch 
a«  it  does  not  profess  to  found  opposition  to  the  government  on  the 
ni'-asures  of  government,  but  to  rest  it  on  other  causes,  and  those 
ni'*stly  personal.  There  is  a  combination,  or  as.^ociation,  of  persons 
n  ddins;  the  most  o]>posite  opinions,  t>oth  (»n  the  constitutional  pow- 
er*4  ot*  the  governm(*nt,  and  on  the  leading  measures  of  public  con- 
cern, and  uniting  in  little,  or  in  nothing,  except  the  will  to  dislodge 
pfi««r  from  the  hands  in  which  the  country  has  placed  it.  There 
ha*(  l>een  no  leading  measure  of  tbe  government,  with  perhaps  a  sin- 
gle rxcf'ption,  which  has  not  been  strenuously  maintciined  by  many, 
or  by  ^ome  of  those,  who  co-operate,  altogether,  nevertheless,  in 
f»ur«uat  of  the  object  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  prr»ofs  that  the  opposition  does  not  rest  in  the  principle  of  dis- 
appraftiation  of  the  measures  of  government.  Many  other  evidences 
«>t'  th*f  same  truth,  might  be  adthiced  easily.  A  remarkable  one  is, 
thai  while  ime  ground  of  obj<'ctiiin  to  the  admini.stration  is  urged  in 
place,  Its  precise  opposite  is  pressed  in  another.  Pennsylva- 
and  South  Carolina,  tor  exam|)le,  are  not  treated  with  the  same 
r«-asiins  for  a  change  of  administration;  but  with  flatly  contradictory 
rr%!&nna.  In  one,  the  administration  is  represented  as  bent  on  a  par- 
ii'-iilar  syst«>m,  oppressive  to  that  State,  and  which  must  ultimately 
rum  It;  and  for  that  reason  there  ought  to  be  a  change.  In  the 
uClier,  that  system,  instead  of  being  ruinous,  is  salutary,  is  necessary, 
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is  indispensable.     But  the  administration  is  but  half  in  earnest  in 
supporting  it,  and  for  that  reason  there  ought  to  be  a  change. 

Reflecting  men  have  always  supposed,  that  if  there  were  a  weak 
point  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  in  the  provision  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Executive  power.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rendered  more  delicate  and  difficult,  by  the  great  augmenta- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  States.  We  must  expect  that  there  will 
oAen  be,  as  there  was  on  the  last  election,  several  candidates  for  the 
Presidency.  All  but  one,  of  course,  must  be  disappointed;  and  if 
the  friends  of  all  such,  however  otherwise  divided,  are  immediately 
to  unite,  and  to  make  common  cause  against  him  who  is  elected,  lit- 
tle is  ever  to  be  expected  but  embarrassment  and  confusion. — The 
love  of  office  will,  ere  long,  triumpii  over  the  love  of  country;  and 
party  and  faction  usurp  the  place  of  wisdom  and  patriotism.  If  the 
contefft  for  the  executive  power  is  thus  to  be  renewed  every  four 
yean;  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  as  the  present  has  been  conducted; 
and  if  every  election  is  to  be  immediately  followed,  as  the  last  was 
followed,  by  a  prompt  union  of  all  whose  friends  are  not  chosen, 
against  him  who  is,  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  danger,  great  danger, 
that  this  great  experiment  of  confederated  government  may  fail,  and 
that  even  those  of  us,  who  are  not  among  the  youngest,  may  behold 
its  catastrophe. 

It  cannot  have  escajied  the  notice  of  any  gentleman  present,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  pains  have  been  taken  to  affect  the 
character  and  the  success  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  by  exci- 
ting odium  towards  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born 
and  to  which  he  belongs.  Sneers,  contumely,  reproach,  everything 
that  gentlemen  could  say,  and  many  things  which  gentlemen  could 
not  say,  have  been  uttered  against  New  England. — I  am  sure,  sir, 
every  true  son  of  New  England  must  receive  such  things,  when  they 
Come  from  sources  which  ought  to  be  considen?d  respectable,  with  a 
feeling  of  just  indignation;  and  when  proceeding  from  elsewhere, 
with  contempt.  If  there  be  one  among  ourselves,  who  can  be  in- 
duced, by  any  motives,  to  join  in  this  cry  against  IVew  England,  he 
disgraces  the  New  England  mother  who  bore  him,  the  New  England 
father  who  bred  and  nurtured  him,  and  the  New  England  atmosphere 
which  first  supplied  respiration  to  those  lungs  now  so  unworthily  cm- 
ployed  in  uttering  calumnies  against  his  country.  Persons,  not 
known  till  yesterday,  and  having  little  chance  of  being  remembered 
beyond  to-morrow,  have  aHbcted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
Patriot  States  and  thi;  States  of  New  England;  assigning  the  last  to. 
the  present  President,  and  the  rest  to  his  rival.  I  do  not  wonder, 
sir,  at  the  indignation  and  scorn  which  I  jKTceive  the  recital  of  this 
injustice  produces  here.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  expected.  Fao- 
cuil  Hall  is  not  a  place  where  one  is  cxpectf'd  to  hear  with  indilfexw 
encc  that  New  England  is  not  to  be  count (;d  among  the  Patriot  Stateft?^'  ' 
The  Patriot  States!  What  State  was  it,  sir,  that  was  patriotic  when  '" 
patriotism  cost  something?  Where  hut  in  New  England^  did  the 
great  drama  of  the  revolution  open  ?  Where,  hut  on  tlie  hoU of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  first  blood  poured  out,  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Independence?  Where,  sooner  than  here,  wlicre  earlier  than 
within  the  walls  which  now  surround  us,  was  patriulism  found,  when 
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to  lie  patriotic  was  to  eiulaiipor  Iidusos  and  lioinos,  and  wives  and 
(hildrrn,  and  to  \u*  ready  alsf»,  to  (kiv  tor  tiic  reputation  of  patriotinm, 
bv  ihv  ^acritire  of  blood  and  (»f  life? 

Not   tartlier  to  r«»f<'r  to  h*'r  rt-volntionary  merits,  it  may  he  truly 
^aid  that  New  Kni^land  did  her  part,  and  more  than  her  ]>art,  in  the 
e>tabli?*hniont  of  the  present  jjovernment,  and  in  «:ivin^  elFect  to  the 
oieasures  and  the  p<diey  of  tlie  lirst  President.      W  here,  sir,  did  the 
nif'asures  of  Was^hinirton  fnid  the  most  aetive  triends,  and  the  firmest 
support? — Whore  are  the  general  principles  of  his  policy  most  wide- 
ly izpread,  and  most  dee|)ly  seated? — It',  in  subsiMpient  periods,  dif- 
ferent opinions  have  been  heUl,  by  dif}er(.>nt  portions  of  her  |>eople, 
New  England  has,  nevertheless,  been  always  oI)edient  to  the  laws, 
even  when  she  nut»t  si'verdy  fMt  their  j)ressure,  and  most  conscien- 
lioufily  dimbU'd,  or  disbelieved  their  propriety.      Kvery  great   and 
p«-rnianent   institution  of  the  country,  intended   for  defence,  or  lor 
iniprt»vement,  has  m«'t  her  support.     And  if  we  look  to  recent  mea- 
sures, on  subjects  hi;rhly  interesting  to  the  community,   and  cspe- 
cnilty  some   p<»rtions  «»f  it,  wt*  see  proofs  of  the  same  steady  and 
lib«'ral  |>olicy.     It  miiy  be  said,  with  entire  truth,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said«  and  ought  to  be  known,  that  no  one  measure  for  internal  im- 
r»rov«'inent  has  been  <*arri<'d  throuirh  Congress,  or  could  have  been 
rarrifd,  but  by  th<*  aid  of  New  Knirland  votes.     It  is  for  tliose  most 
deeply  interested  in  subjects  of  that  sort  t«»  consider  in  season,  h«)W 
far  the  eontinuance  of  the  same  aid  is  nere>sary  Inr  th<'  further  [>ros- 
erulion  of  the  same  objeets.      From  the  interfen-hee  of  the  general 
government  in  making  n>ads  and  canaU,  New  Kn<:land  ha**  ;is  little 
to  hope  or  C-Xpect  as  any  part  of  th«*  country.     She  h:is  iiitlierto  sup- 
p4irli*d  them,  upon  principh*,  and  t'roiu  a  sincere  disposition  to  extend 
Xh^  blessings  and  the  benetiremv  of  the  gnverniuent.      And,  sir,  I 
confidenllv  believe  that  those  mu>t  conri'Yned  in  the  success  of  these 
mt'asures,  feel  timard-;   Imt  re>|iect  and  friendship.      They  feel  that. 
sh«'  has  acted  fairly  and  liberallv,  whollv  unin(luenct>d  bv  seltish  or 
^mister  motives.     Those,  therefore,  who  have  seen,  or  tht>u::ht  th«'V 
«aw.  an  obj«>ct  to  be  attained  by  exritiug  dislike  and  odium  towards 
Nf'W  Kngland,  are  not  likely  to  tind  tpiite  so  favorable  an  uudience  as 
th«'y  have  expected.     It  w  ill  not  go  li»r  <piit«-  so  nnich  as  wished,  to  the 
d I. «ad vantage  of  the  President,  that  he  is  a  natixe  of  Msi'^sachusetls. 
Niithini;  is  wantin«;,but  thnt  we,  oursehes,  shnuld  entertain  a  proper 
f«*#-ling  on  this  sidiject,  nnd  act  with  a  jn-t  nj:ard  to  our  own  rii;hts 
and  our  f)wn  duties.      If  I  cnuid  coll*  ct  ;iroun<l  me  tiie  wlnde  popu- 
lation of  New   Kngland,  or  if  I  ronid  i*itu.-e  my  \oi(*e  to  be  heard 
over  all  her  green  hills,  «»r  a!t»ni;  e\ery  one  of  her  pleasant  streams, 
in  tbm  exercise  of  true  tliial  ati'e«  tion,  1  would  >ny  to  her.  in  tlie  lan- 
gua^  of  the  great  master  of  the  maxims  of'  life  an<l  conduct. 

** 'I'll!-  .iIh)\c  .ill.  —Til  r!:iin'  I  wri  -i-ITN-  Jr.n* 
.Aii<l  ii  iiiti't  I  >ll>>\\,  :i'  llif  ifiUi  tli<-  ''.:i\ , 
Th'>ii  I'uii-t  ifit  ill*  ii  U-  I.lIh-  (••  aii\  III  i:i." 

Mr.  President, — I  iiave  delaved  vou  ttM»  Ion-'.  I  betj  to  repeat 
mv  thwikB  for  the  kindne^^s  wiiich  h;is  been  manift-Med  towards  me,  by 
mv  fellow  citizens,  and  toconeludeby  reciprocal  iui:  tiieirgood  wishi*s. 

Th«*  City  of  Bo'^tiui.  Prosperity  to  all  her  interests,  and  happi- 
nefis  to  all  her  citizens. 
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IN  THE  CASE,  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  •»,  WIL- 
LIAM IL  WOODWARD,  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  lOth  DAY  OF  tIARCH,  1818. 

[The  ■ciion,  The  Tnwlen  oT  DartnHiuth  College  m.  William  H.  Woodward,  wu  enai- 
nemed  >l  the  Coun  of  ConunoD  Pleu,  Grafton  Couniy,  Sute  of  New  Hunpritire,  Feb- 
ruuy  Term,  1817.  The  dedaraiiun  naiTriFTer  for  ibe  Boolu  of  Record,  origiul  Onner, 
Gonunon  Seal  and  olhcr  forporaie  property  of  the  College.  The  omver»ion  wu  ■Ikgcd  to 
hsce  been  nude  on  Ihe  Tlh  day  of  Oc(ober,  1S1H.  TV  proper  pku  wcr<  filed,  and  hj 
cDiHeni,  ibe  caiuc  wu  carried  directly  to  the  SupeHot  CouH.  t^  Appeal,  aod  Mend  Ma; 
Term  IS1T.  The  generdi  inue  was  plewled  liy  the  deG-ndant  huI  joioed  hjtlie  pluHib. 
The  beta  in  the  ca^e  were  iJim  agnvd  upon,  l>y  ihe  panics,  mid  divwn  up  in  the  fora  of  ft 
Special  Verdict,  reciting  tlie  Uhaner  of  die  College  and  the  acti  of  the  Legiilalan  ot  tk* 
State,  pBHeil  June  and  Upcembcr  1616,  by  which  Ihe  laid  CorpotatioD  of  Duttomtth  Col- 
lege  was  tnlargtd  Hnd  improetd  ami  tile  uid  Chaiter  atatndid. 

The  question  maile  in  the  cnae  tuu.  whether  thoK  acta  of  Ilie  Legulatnra  wen  Taliil 
■nd  binding  upon  the  Corporaiiun,  without  their  acceptance  or  iiornc,  sod  iMt  D!(iugnuC 
tnilK  Conjiituiiun  of  the  United  Staiei.  If  K,  the  verdict  found  for  the  defeodam  i  odar- 
wiie,  Li  found  liir  Ilie  pLtintLlTs. 

'  The  cuuac  wucontmiird  to  ilie  September  Term  of  the  Court  in  RockipghuB  CaatJ, 
where  it  was  urgued ;  and  at  the  Noteraber  Term  of  the  same  yew,  in  Grafton  Ontj, 
Ibe  opinion  of  die  Cnun  wu  delivered  b]- Chief  Juelice  Richardson,  in  bvor  of  the  Talidkj 
and  coniiiiuiioualii)'  of  dw  aru  of  the  LFgiilMure ;  and  judgment  was  accordingly  uMuud 
for  the  delenilant  on  the  Special  Verdict. 

Thereupon  a  Writ  nf  I>ror  was  surd  out  by  the  original  pkintiffi  to  raaon  iW  amm 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ihe  United  States;  wlwre  it  was  enlered  ■■  the  Teem  of  (ha  COBt 
holden  at  Washington  on  die  first  Monday  of  Fehruarr,  A.  Q.  1818. 

The  cause  came  on  Air  argument  on  the  lOih  day  of  Hartb  1818,  heftn  all  Aa  HfH. 
Il  was  argued  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hoi^inson  for  the  plaintib  IB  aitr,vti  I7  Mr. 
Hobm  and  the  Aiiomrj  Geoersl  fur  ilie  detenflant  in  error. 

At  the  Term  of  Ihe  Court  h>4ilei>  February  1819,  the  opiaion  of  the  jidgB  wm  drihv 
rd,  declaring  the  arl>  of  the  Ltvialaiure  unonitilulional  and  invalid,  and  llllinin  lh» 
judgment  of  the  Slate  Court.] 

ARGUMENT  OF  MR.  WEDSTEB  FOR  PLAINTIPFB  IN  ESKOK.  ^  , 

The  general  question  ii>,  whether  the  acts  of  the  37lh  of  Jnae, 
and  of  the  1 8th  and  26th  of  December,  1816,  are  valid  and  bioding 
on  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffa,  irifAout  their  aceeplanee  or  OHCitt. 

The  charter  of  1769  created  and  cstabliBhed  a  ciirpdrniiiiii,  lo 
consiBl  of  twelve  pcraons,  and  no  more;  to  be  calli'i  ilif  "  Truatotm 
of  Dartmouth  College."  The  preamble  to  the  cb'irtcr  ro»le»,  ihal 
i(  is  granted  on  the  application  and  request  of  (h«  RttV.  ElcaMr 
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Wheelock:  That  Dr.  Wheelock,  about  the  year  1754,  establiBhed 
a  chanty  school,  at  bis  own  expense,  anil  6n  hia  own  estate  and 
plantation:  That,  for  Bereral  yearfl,  through  the  assistance  of  well 
disposed  persona  in  America,  granted  at  his  solicitation,  he  had 
clothed,  maintained,  and  educated  a  number  of  the  native  Indians, 
and  employed  them  afterwards  as  missionaries  and  schoolmasters 


among  the  savage  tribes:  That  his  design  promieioe  to  be  useful, 
he  had  constituted  the  Rev,  Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  hiPattomey,  with 
power  to  solicit  contributions,  in  England,  for  the  further  extension 
and  carrying  on  of  his  undertaking;  and  that  he  hod  requested  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Baron  Smith,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  other  genile- 
men,  to  receive  such  sums  as  might  be  contributed,  in  England, 
towards  supporting  his  school,  and  to  be.lrusleea  thereof,  for  his 
charity ;  which  these  persona  had  ^reed  to  do.  And  thereupon  Dr. 
Wheelock  had  executed  to  them  a  deed  of  trust,  in  pursuance  to 
such  agreement,  between  him  and  themfjend  for  divers  good  rewons^. 
had  referred  it  to  these  persons,  to  determine  The  place  in  which  the 
school  should  be  finally  established:  And  to  enable  them  to  form 
a  proper  decision  on  this  subject,  had  laid  before  them  the  several 
otiers  which  had  been  made  to  htm  by  the  several  gorernments  in 
America,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  settle  ilnd  estaMish  his  school 
within  the  limits  of  B»*h  governments  for  their  own  emolument,  and 
the  increase  of  leamiitg  in  their  respective  places,  as  well  as  for  the 
fiirtherance  of  his  general  original  design.  And  in  as  much  as  a 
number  qf  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  New  Hampshire,  animated  by 
the  example  of  the  governor  himself  and  others,  and  in  considerk- 
tion  that  without  any  impediment  to  its  original  design,  the  school 
might  be  enlarged  and  improved,  to  promote  learning  among  the 
English,  and  to.supply  ministers  to  the  people  of  that  province,  had 
promised  large  tracts  of  land,  priAided  the  school  should  be  cstab- 
lished  in  that  province,  the  persona  before  mentioned,  having  Weighed 
the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  several  places  proposed,  had  given  the 
preference  to  this  province,  and  these  offers;  that  Dr.  Wheelock 
therefore  represented  the  necessity  of  a  legal  incorporalio.i,  and 
proposed  that  certain  gentlemen  in  America,  whom  he  had  already 
named  and  appointed  in  his  will,  (o  be  trustees  of  his  charity  after 
his  decease,  should  compose  the  corporation.  Upon  this  recital, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  laudable  original  design  of  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, and  willing  that  the  best  means  of  education  be  established  it 


V  Hampshire,  for  the  benefit  of  the  provkice,  the  kin»^rants 
charter,  by  the  advice  of  his  provincial  council.     _«^* 
The  substance  of  the  facts  thus  recited,  is,  that  Dr.  Wti^lock  had 


founded  a  charity,  on  funds  owned  and  procured  by  himself;  that  he 
was  at  that  time  the  sole  dispenser  and  sole  administrator,  as  well 
as  the  legal  owner  of  these  funds;  that  he  had  made  his  will,  devis- 
ing this  property  in  trust,  to  continue  the  existence  and  uses  of  the 
school,  and  appointed  trusEces;  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  he  had 
been  invited  to  fix  bis  school,  permanently,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
If.  r  ,r,  iicl  III"  ill  --r-ii  tiT  ji  til  llie  education  of  the  youth  of  that  pro- 
vince; I  lull  111  fiiri'  he  irniiivil  his  school,  or  accepted  this  invitation, 
whicli  his  liiiiuil-'  in  r.n:;liind  had  advised  him  to  accept,  he  applied 
(d,  not  to  whomsoever  the  king  or  govern- 
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ment  of  the  province  should  please,  but  to  such  persons  as  he  named 
and  appointed,  viz.  the  persons  whom  he  hatl  already  appointed  to 
be  the  future  trustees  of  his  charity  by  his  will. 

The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  then  proceed  to  create  such  a  cor- 
[Kiralion,  and  to  appoint  twelve  persons  to  constitute  it,  by  the  name 
of  the  "Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College;"  to  have  perpetual  ex- 
istence, as  such  corporation,  and  with  power  tu  hold  and  dispose  of 
lands  and  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  college,  with  all  the  ordinary 
powers  of  corporations.  They  are  in  their  discretion  to  apply  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  college  to  the  support  of  Ibe  president, 
tut&rs,  ministers,  and  other  officers  of  the  college,  and  such  mis- 
sionaries and  schoolmasters  as  they  may  see  tit  to  employ  among 
the  Indians.  There  are  to  be  twelve  trustees  forever,  and  no  more; 
and  they  are  to  have  the  right  of  tilling  vacancies  occurring  in  their 
own  body.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whcelock  is  declared  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  college,  and  is,  by  the  charter,  appointed  first  president,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  his  last  will.  All  proper  powers  of 
government,  superintendence,  and  visitatiu'n,  arc  vested  in  the  trus- 
tees. They  are  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers  at  their  discre- 
tion; to  fix  tbeir  salaries,  and  assign  their  duties:  and  to  make  all 
ordinances,  orders,  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students. 
And  to  the  end  that  the  persons  who  had  acted  as  depositaries  of 
the  contributions  in  England,  and  who  had  also  been  contributors 
themgclves,  might  be  salisticd  of  the  good  use  «f  their  contributions, 
the  president  was  annually,  or  when  required,  to  transmit  to  them 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  institution  and  the  disbursements 
of  its  fund>*,  so  long  oa  Ihey  should  continue  to  act  in  that  trust. — 
These  letters  patent  are  to  be  good  and  effectual,  in  law,  agaitut 
the  king,  hU  !uira  and  suceessorn  forever,  without  further  grant  or 
confirmation;  and  the  trustees  are  to  hold  all  and  singular  these 
privileges,  advantages,  liberties,  and  immunities  tothemand  to  tbeir 
successors  forever. 

No  funds  are  given  to  the  college  by  this  charter.  A  corporate 
existence  and  capacity  arc  given  to  the  trustees,  with  the  privileges 
and  immunities  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  enable  the  founder 
and  his  associates  the  better  to  manage  the  funds  which  tbcy  lhem< 
selves  had  contributed,  and  sucb  others  as  they  might  aAerwards 
obtain. 

After  (he  institution,  thus  created  and  constituted,  had  existed, 
uninterruptedly  and  usefully,  nearly  filly  years,  the  legislature  of 
New  Hnfi^pshirc  passed  the  acts  in  question. 

The  tnm,  act  makes  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  charter,  and 
nine  other  individuals  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council, 
a  corporation,  by  a  new  name;  and  to  this  new  corporation  transfers 
all  the  prt^erly,  n^A(«,  poicen,  tibtrlu-a  and  pririlei;<»  of  the  old  cor- 
poration; with  further  power  to  establish  new  colleges  and  an  insti- 
tute, and  to  apply  all  or  any  part  ot'  the  funds  to  ibese  purposes: 
subject  to  the  power  and  control  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. 

The  second  act  mokes  liirther  provisitms  for  fl^cuting  the  objects 
of  the  first,  tmd  the  last  act  authorises  tlii  ilcfeudaui,  tb« 
of  the  plaintiffit,  to  retain  and  bold  their  |>roi>i-'. 
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Iftbma  &clB  are  valid,  the  old  corporation  it  abolished,  and  a 
Dew  oDe  created.  The  first  act  doc»,  in  fact,  if  it  can  have  any  ef- 
fect, rrtalt  a  Hfir  corporation,  and  traiiiirer  to  it  all  the  property  and 
franchises  of  the  old.  The  two  corporations  are  not  the  same,  in 
anvlhini;  which  essentially  belongs  to  the  existence  of  a  corporation. 
Tliev  have  different  nnnie^,  and  difTercnt  powers,  rights,  and  duties. 
Their  organizatinn  in  wholly  ditfereiit.  The  powers  of  the  corpura- 
lion  are  not  vested  in  the  same,  or  Hinitor  bands.  In  one,  the  trus- 
tees are  twelve,  and  no  nmro.-  In  the  oilier,  they  are  twentv-onc. 
In  one,  the  power  in  in  a  single  board.  In  the  other,  it  is  Jivided 
between  two  boards.  Although  the  act  professes  to  include  the  old 
truKtecii  in  the  new  eorporaiion,  yet  that  was  without  their  assent, 
and  against  their  remonstrance;  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to 
be  a  member  of  such  a  corpciratiun  against  his  will.  It  was  neither 
expected  nor  intended,  that  they  should  be  members  of  the  new 
curpnraliOD.  The  act  it»'lf  treats  the  old  corporation  as  at  an  end, 
and  coing  on  the  ground  that  all  its  funt'tiims  have  ceased,  it  provides 
f'rr  Iht  Jirtt  mteliiif!  and  orjraiii^iiliiiH  of  the  n#tr  eorpiirnlion.  It  ex- 
preswly  pnividcs,  also,  that  thu  new  rorponitioii  shall  have  and  hcdd 
■II  the  properly  of  ihv  old;  a  provision  which  would  be  <{uite  un- 
ueee»#ary  U|>on  aiiv  otluT  ground,  than  that  the  old  cor)Hiration  was 
dMsolvt'd.  But  if  it  could  he  coiilended,  that  the  etlect  of  these 
ads  wan  not  entirely  (o  ubuli.'li  the  old  corporation,  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  they  impair  and  invade  the  rights,  properly,  and  powers  of  the 
trustees  unacr  the  charier,  a*  a  itirpnralinn,  and  the  legal  rights, 
privilcjKea,  and  iramunilies  which  belong  to  thcni,  at  indiridual  mtm- 
orn  oi  the  corporation. 

The  twelve  trustees  were  Ihc  Wr  legal  owners  of  all  the  proper- 
ty acquired  under  the  <:hartcr.  By  the  acts  olheis  are  admitted; 
against  tktir  will,  to  be  juiiil  owners.  The  twelve  individuals,  who 
are  truvlees,  were  pnss('ss<-d  of  all  ihc  franehisi's  and  inaiiunities 
e.-nlerred  by  the  charier. — By  the  aets,  uim-  other  trustees,  and 
Iftn/ff-firt  overseers  are  admitted  against  their  will,  to  divide  these 
iranrbises  and  immunities  with  them. 

If  cither  as  a  corporation,  or  as  individuals,  ihey  have  any  Ifgal 
rifAlf,  this  forcible  intrusion  of  others  violates  those  rights,  as  mani- 
feitlly  U  an  entire  and  complelu  ouster  anil  dis]iossessioD.  These 
arts  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the  corporation.  They  affect 
ihf  rights  of  the  whole  body  us  a  corporation,  and  the  rights  of  the 
udiTiduala  who  compose  it.  They  revoke  corporate  powers  and 
franchises. — Tlicy  alienate  and  transfer  the  property  of  the  college 
to  others.  By  the  charter,  the  trustees  hail  a  right  to  fill  vacancies 
m  their  own  number.  This  is  now  taken  away.  They  were  to 
eoosiri  of  twelve,  and  by  express  provision  of  no  more.  This  is 
I  altered.  They  and  their  successors,  ajipointcd  by  themselves,  were 
fwrf'ver  lo  hold  the  pro|>erly.  The  legislature  has  found  successors 
friT  thvon,  betbre  their  seats  are  vacant.  The  powers  and  |>ri\iU'gi'S, 
which  the  twelve  were  to  exercise  i-jrliinhilif,  ate  now  to  he  exer- 
cvni  t>«  otlii  rs.  By  one  of  Ihe  aclK,  Ihey  are  suhjerlcd  to  heavy 
^nalui^  if  ihey  exercise  their  oHiccs,  or  any  of  those  powers  and 

i*ilcf(ftsginnted  them  by  charter,  and  which  Ihey  had  exercised 
'"  They  are  to  be  punithtd  for  not  accepting  the  new 
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grant,  and  taking  its  benefits.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  rather 
a  summary  mode  of  settling  a  question  of  constitutional  right.  Not 
only  are  new  trustees  forced  into  the  corporation,  but  new  tnista 
and  uses  are  created.  The  college  is  turned  into  a  university. 
Power  is  given  to  create  new  colleges,  and,  to  authorise  any  di- 
version of  the  funds,  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  new  boards, 
sufficient  latitude  is  given  by  the  undefined  power  of  establishing 
an  Institute.  To  these  new  colleges,  and  this  Institutey  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  founder,  Dr.  Wheelock,  and  by  the  original  do- 
nors, the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others,  are  to  be  applied,  in  plain 
and  manifest  disregard  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  given. 

The  president,  one  of  the  old  trustees,  had  a  right  to  his  office, 
salary,  and  emoluments,  subject  to  the  twelve  trustees  alone.  His 
title  to  these  is  now  changed,  and  he  is  made  accountable  to  new 
masters.  So  also  all  the  professors  and  tutors.  If  the  legislature 
can  at  pleasure  make  these  alterations  and  changes,  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  may,  with  equal  propriety,  abolish  these 
rights  and  privileges  altogether.  The  same  power  which  can  do  any 
part  of  this  work,  can  accomplish  the  whole.  And  indeed,  the  ar- 
gument on  which  these  acts  have  been  hitherto  defended,  goes  alto- 
gether on  the  ground,  that  this  is  such  a  corporation  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  abolish  at  pleasure;  and  that  its  members  have  no  rtghts, 
UbcrtieSy  fraiichisetSj  property  or  piivilegeSy  which  the  legislature  may 
not  revoke,  annul,  alienate  or  transfer  to  others  whenever  it  sees  fit. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  plaintiffs  that  tliese  acts  are  noi  valid 
and  binding  on  them^  xcithoril  their  assent.  1.  Because  they  are 
against  common  right,  and  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire.  2. 
Because  they  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  limits  which  bound  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
in  this  case,  and  that  on  this  record  nothing  can  be  decided,  but  the 
single  question,  whether  those  acts  are  repugnant  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  may  assist  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
their  true  nature  and  character,  to  compare  them  with  these  funda- 
mental principles,  introduced  into  the  state  governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power,  and  which  the 
constitution  of  New  Hampshire  expresses  with  great  fulness  and 
accuracy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire would  not  have  been  competent  to  pass  the  acts  in  question, 
and  to  make  them  binding  on  the  plaintiffs  without  their  assent,  even 
if  there  had  been,  in  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  or  of  the 
United  States,  no  special  restrictioi\  on  their  power;  because  these 
acts  are  not  the  exercise  of  a  power  properly  legislative.*  Their 
object  and  effect  is  to  take  away,  from  one,  rights,  property,  and 
franchises,  and  to  grant  them  to  another.  This  is  not  the  exercise 
of  a  legislative  power.  To  justify  the  taking  away  of  vested  rights, 
there  must  be  a  forfeiture;  to  adjudge  upon  and  declare  which,  is  the 
proper  province  of  the  judiciary.  Attainder  and  confiscation  are 
acts  of  sovereign  power;  not  acts  of  legislation.  The  British  par- 
liament, among  other  unlimited  powers,  claims  that  of  altering  and 
vacating  charters;  not  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  but  of  un- 
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controlled  authority.  It  is  theoretically  omnipotent.  Yet,  in  mod-* 
ern  times,  it  has  attempted  the  exercise  of  this  power  very  rarely. 
In  a  celebrated  instance,  those  who  asserted  this  power  in  parlia- 
ment, vindicated  its  exercise  only  in  a  case,  in  which  it  could  be 
showo,  1st,  That  the  charter  in  question  was  a  charter  of  political 
power;  2.  That  there  was  a  great  and  overruling  state  necessity, 
justifying  the  violation  of  the  charter.  3.  That  the  charter  had  been 
abused,  and  justly  forfeited.*  The  bill  affecting  this  charter  did 
not  pas*.  Its  histbry  is  well  known.  The  act  which  afterwards  did 
pass,  passed  with  the  assent  'of  the  corporation.  Even  in  the  worst 
times  this  power  of  parliament  to  repeal  and  rescind  charters,  has 
not  often  been  exercised.  The  illegal  proceedings  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  were  under  color  of  law.  Judgments'of  forfeiture  were 
obtained  in  the  courts.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  quo  warranto 
against  the  city  of  London,  and  the  prpceedings  by  which  the  char- 
ter of  Massachusetts  was  vacated. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  no  more  power  over  the 
rights  of  the  plaintifts  than  existed,  somewhere,  in  some  department 
of  government,  before  the  revolution.  The  British  parliament  could 
not  have  annulled  or  revoked  this  grant  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legis- 
lation. If  it  had  done  it  at  ally  it  could  only  have  been  in  virtue  of 
that  sovereign  power,  called  omnipotent,  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  legislature  in  the  United  States.  The  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  has  the  same  power  over  this  charter,  which  belonged  to 
the  king,  who  granted  it;  and  no  more.  By  the  law  of  England  the 
power  to  create  corporations  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.f 
By  the  revolution,  this  power  may  be  considered  as  having  devolved 
on  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  exer- 
cised by  the  legislature.  But  the  king  cannot  abolish  a  corporation, 
or  new  model  it,  or  alter  its  powers  without  its  assent.  This  is 
the  acknowledged  and  well  known  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 
"  Whatever  might  have  been  the  notion  in  former  times,"  says  lord 
Mansfield,  '^  it  is  most  certain  now,  that  the  corporations  of  the  uni- 
versities are  lay  corporations;  and  that  the  crown  cannot  take  away 
from  them  any  rights  that  have  been  formerly  subsisting  in  thehfi 
under  old  charters  or  prescriptive  usage. "t  After  forfeiture  duly 
found,  the  king  may  regrant  the  franchises;  but  a  grant  of  franchises 
already  granted,  and  of  which  no  forfeiture  has  been  found,  is  void. 

Corporate  franchises  can  only  be  forfeited  by  trial  and  judgment.^ 
In  case  of  a  new  charter  or  grant  to  an  existing  corporation, 
it  may  accept  or  reject  it  as  it  pleases. ||  It  may  accept  such  part 
of  the  grant  as  it  chooses,  and  reject  the  rest.**  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  a  charter  cannot  be  forced  upon  any  body.  No  one 
can  be  compelled  to  accept  a  grant;  and  without  acceptance,  the 
grant  is  necessarily  void.ff  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  leffis- 
lature,  as  successor  to  the  king  in  this  part  of  his  prerogative,  nas 
any  power  to  revoke,  vacate  or  alter  this  charter.     If,  therefore,  the 

♦Annual  Regr.  1784,  p.  160.— Parlia.  Regr.  1783.— Mr.  Burke*8  Speech  on  Mr.  Fox's 
E.  I.  Bill.  Burke's  Works— 2  Vol.  p.  414.  417.  467.  468.  486. 
1 1  Black.  472, 473.        1 3  Burr.  1656.         §  3  T.  R.  244.  King  vs.  Pasmore. 
II  King  vs.  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  3.  Burr.  1656.  8  T.  R.  240.— Lord  Kenyon. 
**  Idem  1661^  and  King  vs.  Pasmore,  ubi  supra. 
tf  Ellia  V9.  Marshall,  2  Mass.  Rep.  277.     1  Kyd.  on  corporationi  66.-6. 
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legislature  has  not  this  power  by  any  specific  grant  contained  in  the 
constitution;  nor  as  included  in  its  ordinary  legislative  powers;  nor 
by  reason  of  its  succession  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  in  this 
particular;  on  what  ground  would  the  authority  to  pass  these  acts 
rest;  even  if  there  were  no  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  constitution  and 
the  bill  of  rights? 

But  there  are  prohibitions  in  the  constitution  and  bill  of  rights  of 
New  Hampshire,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  legisla- 
tive power,  and  protecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens. 
One  prohibition  is  "  that  no  person  shall  he  deprived  of  his  property, 
immvnities  or  privileges y  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  latOy  or  deprived 
of  his  life,  liberty  or  estate  j  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land.'' 

In  the  opinion,  however,  which  was  given  in  the  court  below,  it  is 
denied  that  the  trustees  under  the  charter,  had  any  property,  immu- 
nity, liberty  or  privilege,  in  this  corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
this  prohibition  in  the  bill  of  rights.  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  public  cor- 
poration,  and  public  property.  That  the  trustees  have  no  greater  in- 
terest in  it,  than  any  other  individuals.  That  it  is  not  private  proper^* 
ty,  which  they  can  sell,  or  transmit  to  their  heirs;  and  that  therefore 
they  have  no  interest  in  it.  That  their  office  is  a  public  trust  like 
that  of  the  governor,  or  a  judge;  and  that  they  have  no  more  concern 
in  the  property  of  the  college,  than  the  governor  in  the  property  of 
the  state,  or  than  the  judges  in  the  tines  which  they  impose  on  the 
culprits  at  their  bar.  That  it  is  nothing  to  them,  whether  their  pow- 
ers shall  be  extended  or  lessened;  any  more  than  it  is  to  their  hon- 
ors, whether  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  enlarged  or  diminished.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  true  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  the  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  charter  of  1769* 

There  are  divers  sorts  of  corporations;  and  it  may  be  safely  ad- 
mitted that  the  legislature  has  more  power  over  some  than  others.* 
Some  corporations  are  for  government  and  political  arrangement; 
such  for  example  as  cities,  counties  and  towns  in  New  Lngland. 
These  may  be  changed  and  modified  as  public  convenience  may 
require,  due  regard  being  alicays  had  to  the  rights  of  property.  Of 
such  corporations,  all  who  live  within  the  limits  are  of  course  oblig- 
ed to  be  members,  and  to  submit  to  the  duties  which  the  law  impo- 
ses on  them  as  such.  Other  civil  corporations  are  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  and  business,  suph  as  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  the  like.  These  are  created  not  by  general  law,  but  usually  by 
grant.  Their  constitution  is  special.  It  is  such  as  the  legislaiture 
sees  fit  to  give,  and  the  grantees  to  accept. 

The  corporation  in  question  is  not  a  ctrt7,  although  it  is  a  lay  cor- 
poration. It  is  an  eleetnosynary  corporation.  It  is  a  private  ckariiyy 
originally  founded  and  endowed  by  an  individual,  with  a  charter 
obtained  for  it  at  his  request,  for  the  better  administration  of  hit 
charity.  "  The  eleemosynary  sort  of  corporations,  are  such  as  are 
constituted  for  the  perpetual  distributions  of  the  free  alms  or  bounty 
of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of 
this  are  all  hospitals  for  th«  maintenance  of  the  poor,  sick  and  im- 
potent; and  all  colleges  both  in  our  universities  and  out  of  thero.'^ 

*  1  Woodd«inB474.     1  Black.  467.  f  1  Bhck.  471. 
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— EDeemofiynaiT  corporations  arc  for  the  management  of  private 
property  according  to  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  arc  private  cor- 
porations. A  college  is  as  much  a  private  corporation,  as  an  hos- 
pital; especially,  a  c<tllege,  founded  a^<  this  was,  by  private  bounty. 
A  college  is  a  charity. — '*  The  establishment  of  learning,"  says  lord 
llardwicke,  *'*'  is  a  charity,  and  so  considered  in  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth. A  devise  to  a  college,  for  their  benefit,  is  a  laudable  chantijy 
and  deserves  encouragement."* 

The  legal  signitication  of  a  charily  is  derived  chiefly  from  the 
statute  43  Eliz.  ch.  4.  '^  Thoi^c  purposes,"  says  sir  William  Grant, 
^'are  considered  charitable  whit^h  that  statute  enumerates. "t  Col- 
kgtB  are  enumerated,  as  chariiien  in  that  statute.  The  government, 
in  these  cases,  lends  its  ai<)  to  perpetuate  the  beneficent  intention  of 
the  donor,  by  granting  a  charter,  under  which  his  private  charity 
shall  continue  to  be  dispensed,  atler  his  death.  This  is  done  either  by 
incorporating  the  objects  of  the  charity,  as  for  instance,  the  scholars 
in  a  college,  or  the  poor  in  an  hospital;  or  by  incorporating  those 
who  arc  to  be  governors,  or  trustees  of  the  charity. J  In  cases  of 
the  first  sort  Xhe  founder  is,  by  the  common  law,>i*ist7<)r.  In  early 
times  it  became  a  maxim,  that  he  who  gave  the  property,  might 
regulate  it  in  future.  Cujtis  est  dare,  ejus  est  dinponere.  This  right 
of  riMiiaiion  descended  from  the  founder  to  his  heir,  as  a  right  of 
property,  and  precisely  as  his  other  property  wont  to  his  heir;  and 
m  default  of  heirs,  it  went  to  the  king,  as  all  other  property  goes  to 
the  king  for  the  want  of  heirs. — The  right  of  visitation  arises  from 
the  property.  It  grows  out  of  the  endowment.  The  founder  may,  if 
he  please,  part  with  it,  at  the  time  when  he  establishes  tlie  charity, 
and  may  vest  it  in  others.  Therefore  if  he  chooses  that  governors, 
trustees  or  overseers  should  be  appointed  in  the  rharter,  be  may 
cause  it  to  be  done,  and  his  poinr  of  visitation  iri7/  be  transfenrd  to 
ikrm^  instead  of  descending  to  his  heirs.  The  persons  thus  assign- 
ed or  appointed  by  the  founder  will  be  visitors,  with  nil  the  powers 
of  the  founder,  in  exclusion  of  his  heir.^  The  right  of  visitation 
then  accrues  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  projMTty,  by  the  gill,  transfer 
or  appointment  of  the  founder.  This  is  a  private  right,  which  they 
ran  assert  in  all  legal  modes,  and  in  which  they  have  the  same  pro- 
tection of  the  law  as  in  all  other  rights.  As  visitors  they  may  make 
rules,  ordinances  and  statutes,  and  alter  and  repeal  them,  as  far  as 
permitted  so  to  do  by  the  charter.  |  Although  the  rharter  proeceds 
from  the  crown,  or  the  governnu'nt,  it  is  considered  as  the  will  of 
the  donor.  It  is  obtained  at  his  request,  lie  ini{>oses  it  as  the  rule 
which  lA  to  prevail  in  the  dispt^nsation  of  his  bounty  in  all  future 
times.  The  king,  or  government,  whirh  grants  the  charter  is  not 
tliereby  the  founder,  but  he  wiio  furnishes  the  tiinds.  The  gil\  of 
th«*  revenues  is  the  toundation.**  The  leading  ease  on  tiiis  subjeet 
IS  Phillips  vs.  Burv,  [reporte<l  in  1  Lord  Ravmniul  o. — Cmnb.  Jii.>. 
—Holt  715.— 1  Show.  3*U).— t  Mod.  lOir.— Skinn.  417.  j  This 
was  an  ejectment,  brought  to  recover  the  rectory  bouse,  ike.  nf  Er- 
dtr  ColUfj^Cj  in  Oxford.  The  question  was  whether  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  was  legal  rector.     Kxeter  College  was  founded  by  an  in- 

•  1  Vet.  557.  t9  Yen.  Jun.  405.  1 1  Wi»o«!.  474. 

§  1  BiKk.  471.  il  2  Term  Rrp.  850—1.  ••  1  Rliick.  4A0. 
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dividual,  and  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  Q^e€n  EKzabelh. 
The  controversy  turned  upon  the  power  of  the  visitor,  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  cause,  the  nature  of  college  charters  and  corpo- 
rations was  very  fully  considered.  Lord  Holt's  judgment,  copied 
from  his  own  manuscript,  is  in  2  Term  Rep.  346.  The  following  is 
an  extract:  '^That  we  may  the  better  apprehend  the  nature  of  a 
visitor,  we  are  to  consider,  that  there  are  in  law  two  sorts  of  corpo- 
rations aggregate:  such  as  are  for  public  government,  and  such  as 
arc  for  private  charity.  Those  that  are  for  the  public  government 
of  a  town,  city,  mystery,  or  the  like,  being  for  public  advantaffe, 
are  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  if  they  niiKe 
any  particular  private  laws  and  constitutions,  the  validitj  and  jus- 
tice of  them  is  examinable  in  the  king's  courts;  of  these  there  are 
no  particular  private  founders,  and  consequently  no  particular  Tiail- 
or;  there  are  no  patrons  of  these;  therefore  if  no  provision  be  in 
the  charter  how  the  succession  shall  continue,  the  law  supplieth^e 
defect  of  that  constitution,  and  saith  it  shall  be  by  election;  as  BSjr- 
or,  aldermen,  common  council,  and  the  like.  Butprioale  and  par- 
ticular corporations  for  charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  privale 
persons,  are  subject  to  the  private  government  of  those  who  erect 
them;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  visitor  appointed  bj  the  found* 
er,  the  law  appoints  the  founder  and  his  heirs  to  be  TisitoiSy  who 
are  to  act  and  proceed  according  to  the  particular  laws  and  consti- 
tutions assigned  them  by  the  founder.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  founder  is  patron,  and,  as  founder,  is  visitor,  if  no 
particular  visitor  be  assigned.  So  that  patronage  and  visitation  are 
necessary  consequents  one  upon  another;  for  this  visitatorial  pow- 
er was  not  introduced  by  any  canons  or  constitutions  ecclesiastical 
(as  was  said  by  a  learned  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  in  his 
argument  of  this  case:)  it  is  an  appointment  of  law;  it  ariseth  from 
the  property  which  the  founder  had  in  the  lands  assigned  to  support 
the  charity;  and  as  he  is  the  author  of  the  charity,  the  law  gives 
him  and  his  heirs  a  visitatorial  power,  that  is,  an  authority  to  inspect 
the  actions  and  regulate  the  behavior  of  the  members  that  partake 
of  the  charity;  for  it  is  fit  the  members  that  are  endowed,  and  that 
have  the  charity  bestowed  upon  them,  should  not  be  left  to  them- 
selves, but  pursue  the  intent  and  design  of  him  that  bestowed  it  up- 
on them.  Aoir  indeed,  where  the  poor,  or  those  thcd  receive  the  charihi^ 
are  not  incorporated,  but  there  are  certain  trustees  who  dispo$e  rf  we 
charity,  there  is  no  visitor;  because  the  interest  of  the  revenue  %8  noi  rt$h 
ed  in  the  poor  that  have  the  benefit  of  the  charity,  but  they  are  subject  to 
the  orders  and  directions  of  the  trustees.  But  where  they  who  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  charity  are  incorporated,  there  to  prevent 
all  |>erverting  of  the  charity,  or  to  compose  differences  that  may 
happen  among  them,  there  is  by  law  a  visitatorial  power;  and  it  be- 
ing a  creature  of  the  founder's  own,  it  is  reason  that  he  and  his 
heirs  should  have  that  power,  unless  by  the  founder  it  is  vested  in 
some  other.  Now  there  is  no  manner  of  diflerence  between  a  col- 
lege and  an  hospital,  except  only  in  degree;  an  hospital  is  for  those 
that  are  poor,  and  mean,  and  low,  and  sickly:  a  college  is  for  anoth- 
er sort  of  indigent  persons;  but  it  hath  another  intent,  to  study  in, 
and  breed  up  persons  in  the  world,  th^T^avc  no  otherwise  to  live; 
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bal  stiD  it  is  as*tnuch  within  the  reasons  as  hospitals.  And  if  in  an 
hospital  the  master  and  poor  arc  incorporated,  it  is  a  college  having 
a  common  seal  to  act  by,  although  it  hath  not  the  name  of  a  college, 

iarhich  always  supposeth  a  corporation)  because  it  is  of  an  inferior 
esree;  and  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  there  must  be  a  visitor, 
either  the  (bunder  and  his  heirs,  or  one  appointed  by  him;  and  both 
■re  eleemosynary/'  Lord  Holt  concludes  his  whole  argument  by 
again  repeating,  that  that  college  was  a  private  corporation^  and  that 
the  fiNmaer  had  a  right  to  appoint  a  visitor,  and  to  give  him  such 
pover  M  he  saw  tit."^ 

Tke  kttmed  Bishop  Stillingfleet^s  argument  in  the  same  cause  as 
a  menibar  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  there  heard,  exhibits 
vsnr  clesrij  the  nature  of  colleges  and  similar  corporations.  It  is 
to  ttie  fbDowing  etfect.  ^^  That  this  absolute  and  conclusive  power 
of  TiaitOffS,  is  no  more  than  the  law  hath  appointed  in  other  cases, 
upon  conMnmsions  of  charitable  uses:  that  the  common  law,  and  not 
m/  eeclesiaatical  canons,  do  place  the  power  of  visitation  in  the 
fboader  and  his  heirs,  ftnUss  he  settle  it  upon  others:  that  although 
coipontioBi  for  public  government  be  subject  to  the  courts  of  West- 
miastMP-HaD|  which  have  no  particular,  or  special  visitors;  yet  cor- 
piwifio—  tbr  charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  persons,  are 
•ubjed  to  the  rule  and  govermnent  of  those  that  erect  them;  but 
where  tho  pers<ms  to  whom  the  charity  is  given  are  not  incorporHled, 
there  is  no  such  visitatorial  power,  because  the  interest  of  the  reve- 
nue is  not  invested  in  them;  but  where  they  are,  the  right  of  visita- 
tion ariseth  from  the  foundation,  and  the  founder  mav  convey  it  to 
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frkom  and  m  what  manner  he  pleases;  and  the  visitor  acts  as  founder,  and 
Im  ike  rntfme  authority  irhieh  he  hatl,  and  conscquenthj  is  no  more  aceount^ 
Mr  ikon  ht  kad  been:  that  the  king  by  his  charter  can  make  a  soci- 
ety to  be  incorporated  so  as  to  have  the  ri<rhts  belon<rinfr  to  persons, 
as  lo  legal  capacities:  that  colleges,  although  fnundrd  by  private  prr- 
!Kons«  arc  yet  incorporated  by  the  king's  charter;  but  although  the 
kings  by  their  charter  made  the  colleges  to  be  such  in  law,  that  is, 
to  be  legal  corporations,  yet  they  lel>  to  the  particular  founders  au- 
thority to  appoint  what  statutes  they  thought  tit  for  the  regulation  of 
them.  And  not  only  the  statutes,  but  the  appointmc^nt  of  visitors 
wasi  left  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  government,  and  the  several 
conditions,  on  which  any  persons  were  to  be  made  or  continue  par- 
takers of  their  bounty .t  These  opinions  received  the  sanction  <»f 
the  house  of  lords,  and  they  seem  to  be  settled  and  undoubted  law. 
Where  there  is  a  charter,  vesting  proper  powers  in  trustees^  or  fror- 
erwfrt^  they  are  visitors;  and  there  is  no  c<mtrol  in  anybody  <'lse; 
except  only  that  the  courts  of  equity  or  of  law  will  intertere  so  far  as 
to  preserve  the  revenues  and  prevent  the  perversi<m  of  the  funds  and 
to  keep  the  visitors  within  their  prescribed  bounds.  "  If  there  be  a 
charter  with  proper  powers,  the  charity  must  be  regulated  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  charter.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  control- 
ling interposition  of  the  courts  of  chancery.  The  interposition  of 
the  rourtts  therefore,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  charities  were 
l«iimded  im  charters  or  bv  act  of  parliament,  and  a  visitor,  or  governor 
uiid  irustees  app<»inted,  must  be  referred  t«)  the  general  jurisdiction 

•  1  Lord  R«y.  9.  1  .See  Apr«mlix  \o.  3.     1  IJurn's  Ecclcf.  Law  443. 
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of  the  courts  in  all  cases  in  which  a  trust  conferred  lippeans  to  have 
been  abused,  and  not  to  an  original  right  to  direct  the  management  of 
the  charity^  or  the  conduct  of  the  governors  or  trustees, ^^^ — "  The  orig- 
inal of -all  visitatorial  power  is  the  property  of  the  donor,  and  the 
power  every  one  has  to  dispose,  direct  and  regulate  his  own  proper- 
ty; like4he  case  of  patronage;  cujus  est  dare^  Sfc.  Therefore^  rf either 
the  croitn  or  the  subject  creates  an  eleemosynary  foundationy  and  vests  the 
charity  in  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  htnejit  of  it^  since  a  contest 
might  arise  about  the  government  ofity  the  law  allows  the  founder  or  his 
heirs  J  or  the  person  specially  appointed  by  him  to-  be  visitor y  to  determine 
concerning  his  own  creature.  If  the  charity  is  not  vested  in  the  persons, 
who  are  to  partakcy  but  in  trustees  for  their  benefity  no  visitor  can  arise 
by  implicatwny  but  the  trustees  have  that  power.   '\ 

^^  There  is  nothing  better  established,"  says  lord  commissioner 
Eyre,  *'  than  that  this  court  does  not  entertain  a  general  jurisdiction, 
or  regulate  and  control  charities  established  by  charter.  There  the 
establishment  is  fixed  and  determined;  and  the  court  has  do  power 
to  vary  it.  If  the  governors  established  for  the  regulation  of  it,  arc 
not  those  who  have  the  management  of  the  revenue,  this  court  has 
no  jurisdiction,  and  if  it  is  evcfr  so  much  abused  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  it  is  without  remedy;  but  if  those  es- 
tablished as  governors,  have  also  the  management  of  the  revenues, 
this  court  dues  assume  a  jurisdiction  of  necessity,  so  far  as  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  trustees  of  the  revenue. "J 

"  The  foundations  of  colleges,"  says  lord  Mansfield,  "  are  to  be 
considered  in  two  views,  viz.  as  they  arc  corporations  and  as  they 
are  eleemosynary.  As  eleemosynary,  they  are  the  creatures  of  the 
founder;  he  may  delegate  his  power,  either  generally  or  specially; 
he  may  prescribe  particular  modes  and  manners,  as  to  the  exercise 
of  part  of  It.  If  he  makes  a  general  visitor,  (as  by  the  general 
words  visitator  sit)  the  person  so  constituted  has  all  incidental  power; 
but  he  may  be  restrained  as  to  particular  instances.  The  founder 
may  appoint  a  special  visitor  for  a  particular  purpose  and  no  further. 
The  founder  may  make  a. general  visitor;  and  yet  appoint  an  inferior 
particular  power,  to  be  executed  without  going  to  the  visitor  in  the 
first  instance."^  And  even  if  the  king  be  founder,  if  he  grant  a 
charter,  incorporating  trustees  and  governors,  they  are  risitorSy  and 
the  king  cannot  visit. ||  A  subsequent  donation,  or  engrafted  fel- 
lowship, falls  under  the  same  general  visitatorial  power,  if  not  other-* 
wise  specially  provided.** 

In  \ew  England,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  United  States, 
eleemosynary  corporations  have  been  generally  established  in  the 
latter  mode;  that  is,  by  incorporating  governors,  or  trustees,  and 
vesting  in  them  the  right  of  visitation.  Small  variations  may  have 
been  in  some  instances  adopted;  as  in  the  case  of  Harvard  College, 
whore  some  power  of  inspection  is  given  to  the  overseers,  but  not 
strictly  speaking,  a  visitatorial  power,  which  still  belongs,  it  is  appre- 

*  2  Fonh.  205—6.         f  1  Vof.  472.     Green  vii.  Bul^icifi.rth,  per  Lonl  llartlwirke. 
X  AitfinM'v  (tciieral  va.  FfHrnillin;;  IIo«plui.l,  2  Vc5.*iunr.  47.     Vide  also  2  Kyd  oo  Cor- 
ponitioiiK,  195.     OMi|)er'A  Equity  I'loiidins;,  292. 

§  Si.  Juliirit  Ciillos^e,  CambriJf^  %n.  TtMlin^ton,  1  Bitrr.  200. 

II  Att<»mey  (icneral  *».  Mi<l(ik't(tn,  2  Vi-s.  328. 

**  (irccn  vs.  RuUierfrtrtb,  ubi  supra.     St.  Juhn*s  Collogr,  vs.  Todbigton,  nbi  mtprm. 
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hended  to  the  fellows,  or  members  of  the  corporation;  In  general, 
there  are  many  donors.  A  charter  is  obtained,  comprising  them  all, 
or  some  of  them,  and  such  others  as  they  choose  to  include,  with 
tlie  right  of  appointing  their  successors.  They  are  thus  the  visitors 
of  their  own  charity  and  appoint  others,  such  as  they  may  see  fit, 
to  exercise  the  same  office  in  time  to  come.  All  such  corporations 
are  private.  The  case  before  the  coprt  is  clearly  that  of  an  elee- 
mosynary corporation.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  legal  sense  a  private 
charity.  In  King  vs.  St.  Catherine's  Hall,*  that  college  is  called 
a.  private  eleemosynary  lay  corporation.  It  was  endowed  by  a  private 
founder,  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner was  Dartmouth  CoUege  founded  and  incorporated.  Dr.  Whee- 
lock  IS  declared  by  the  charter  to  be  its  founder.  It  was  established 
by  him,  on  funds  contributed  and  collected  by  himself 

As  such  founder,  he  had  a  right  of  visitation,  which  he  assigned  to 
the  trustees,  and  they  received  it  by  his  consent  and  appointment, 
and  held  it  under  the  charter.!  He  appointed  these  trustees  visit- 
ors, and  in  that  respect  to  take  place  of  his  heir;  as  he  might  have 
appointed  devisees,  to  take  his  estate  instead  of  his  heir.  Little, 
probably,  did  he  think  at  that  time,  that  the  legislature  would  ever 
take  away  this  property  and  these  privileges,  and  give  them  to 
others.  Little  did  he  suppose,  that  this  charter  secured  to  him  and 
his  successors  no  legal  rights.  Little  did  the  other  donors  think  so. 
If  they  had,  the  college  would  have  been,  what  the  university  id 
now,  a  thing  upon  paper,  existing  only  in  name. 

The  numerous  academies  in  New  England  have  been  established 
substantially  in  the  same  manner.  They  hold  their  property  by  the 
same  tenure,  and  no  other.  Nor  has  Harvard  College  any  surer 
title  than  Dartmouth  College.  'It  may,  to-day,  have  more  friends; 
but  to-morrow  it  may  have  more  enemies.  Its  legal  rights  are  the 
same.  So  also  of  Yale  College;  and  indeed  of  all  the  others. 
When  the  legislature  gives  to  these  institutions,  it  may  and  does 
accompany  its  grants  with  such  conditions  as  it  pleases.  The  grant 
of  lands  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, in  1789,  was  aceompanied  with  various  conditions.  When 
donations  are  made,  by.  the  legislature,  or  others,  to  a  charity  al- 
ready existing,  without  any  condition,  or  the  specification  of  any  new 
use,  the  donation  follows  the  nature  of  the  charity.  Hence  the. 
doctrine,  that  all  eleemosynary  corporations  are  private  bodies. 
They  are  founded  by  private  persons,  and  on  private  property.  The 
public  cannot  be  charitable  in  these  institutions.  It  is  not  the 
money  of  the  public,  but  of  private  persons,  which  is  dispensed.  It 
may  be  public,  that  is  general,  in  its  uses  and  advantages;  and  the 
state  may  very  laudably  add  contributions  of  its  own  to  the  funds; 
but  it  is  still  private  in  the  tenure  of  the  properly,  and  in  the  right 
of  administering  the  funds. 

If  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  lord  Holt,  and  the  house  of  lords  in 
Phillips  vs.  Bury,  and  recognised  and  established  in  all  the  other 
cases,  be  correct,  the  property  of  this  college  was  private  property; 
it  was  vested  in  the  trustees  by  the  charter,  and  to  be  administered 
hj  them,   according  to  the  will  of  the  founder  and  donors  as  ex- 

*  4  Term  Rep.  233.  f  Black,  ubi  nipra. 
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pressed  in  the  charter.  They  were  also  tisilors  of  the  charitj, 
m  the  most  ample  sense.  They  had  therefore,  as  they  contend, 
privilegeSy  properly,  and  immunities^  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
bill  of  rights.  They  had  rights  and  still  have  them,  which  they 
can  assert  against  the  legislature,  as  well  as  against  other  wrong- 
doers. It  makes  no  difference,  that  the  estate  is  holden  for  cer- 
tain trusts.  The  legal  estate  is  still  theirs.  They  have  a  right 
in  the  property,  and  they  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  superintend- 
ing the  trust;  and  this  is  an  object  of  legal  protection,  as  much  as 
any  other  right.  The  charter  declares  that  the  pothers  conferred  on 
the  trustees  are  ^^  privileges,  advantages,  liberties,  and  immunities;" 
and  that  they  shall  be  forever  holden  by  them  and  their  successors. 
The  !New  Hampshire  bill  of  rights  declares  that  no  one  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  "  property,  privileges  or  immunities,"  but  by  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  argument  on  the 
other  side  is,  that  although  these  terms  may  mean  something  in  the 
bill  of  rights,  they  mean  nothing  in  this  charter.  But  they  are  terms 
of  legal  signification,  and  very  properly  used  in  the  charter.  They 
are  equivalent  with  franchises,  Blackstone  says  that  franchise  and 
liberfy  are  used  as  synonymous  terms.  And  afler  enumerating  oth- 
er liberiu:s  and  franchises y  he  says,  ^^  it  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a 
number  of  persons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  politic; 
with  a  power  to  maintain  perpetual  succession  and  do  other  corpo- 
rate acts:  and  each  individual  member  of  such  a  corporation  is  also  said 
to  have  a  franchise  orfreedom.^^* 

Liberties  is  the  term  used  in  magna  charla  as  including  franchises, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  all  the  rights  which  belons  to  that  class. 
Professor  Sullivan  says,  the  term  signifies  the  '^  privileges  that  some 
of  the  subjects,  whether  single  persons  or  bodies  corporate,  have 
above  others  by  the  lawful  grant  of  the  king;  as  the  chattels  of  fel- 
ons or  outlaws,  and  the  lands  and  privileges  of  corporations. '^'^'f 

The  privilege,  then,  of  being  a  member  of  a  corporation,  under 
a  lawful  grant,  and  of  exercising  the  rights  and  powers  of  such 
member,  is  such  a  privilege,  liberty  or  franchise  j  as  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  legal  protection,  and  the  subject  of  a  legal  interest,  from  the 
time  of  magna  charta  to  the  present  moment.  The  plaintiffs  have 
such  an  interest  in  this  corporation,  individually,  as  they  could  as- 
sert and  maintain  in  a  court  of  law,  not  as  agents  of  the  public, 
but  in  their  own  right.  Each  trustee  has  a  franchise j  and  if  he  be 
disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  he  would  have  redress,  on  appeal- 
ing to  the  law,  as  promptly  as  for  any  other  injury.  If  the  other 
trustees  should  conspire  against  any  one  of  them  to  prevent  his 
equal  right «and  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a  president  or  professor, 
or  in  the  passing  of  any  statute  or  ordinance  of  the  college,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  his  action,  for  depriving  him  of  his  franchise. 
It  makes  no  difference,  that  this  property  is  to  be  ho|den  and  admin- 
istered, and  these  franchises  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
learning.  No  principle  and  no  case  establishes  any  such  distinc- 
tion. The  public  may  be  benefitted  by  the  use  of  this  property. 
But  this  does  not  change  the  nature  of  the  property,  or  the  rights 
oi  the  owners.     The  object  of  the  charter  may  be  public  good;  so 

*  2  BUck.  Com.  87.  f  Sull.  41ac  Lrct. 
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kis  in  all  other  corporations;  and  this  would  as  well  justify  the  re- 
sumption or  violation  of  the  grant  in  any  other  case  as  in  this.  In 
the  case  of  an  advowson,  the  use  is  public,  and  the  right  cannot  be 
turned  to  any  private  benefit  or  emolument.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
legal  private  right,  and  the  properly  of  the  owner,  as  emphatiaally  as 
his  freehold.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  trustees,  visitors,  or  gov- 
ernors of  incorporated  colleges,  stand  on  the  same  foundation. 
They  are  so  considered,  both  by  lord  Holt  and  lord  Hardwicke.* 

To  contend  thftt  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  may  be  taken  away, 
because  they  derive  from  them  no  pecuniary  benefit,  or  private 
emolument,  or  because  they  cannot  be  transmitted  to  their  heirs,  or 
would  not  be  assets  to  pay  their  debts,  is  taking  an  extremely  narrow 
view  of  the  subject.  According  to  this  notion,  the  case  would  be 
different,  if,  in  the  charter,  they  had  stipulated  for  a  commission  on 
the  disbursement  of  the  funds;  and  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  in- 
terest in  the  property,  because  they  have  undertaken  to  administer 
it  gratuitously. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much  in  refutation  of  the  idea,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  legal  interest,  or  ownership,  in  anything  which  does 
not  yield  9^  pecuniary  profit;  as  if  the  law  regarded  no  rights  but  the 
rights  of  money,  and  of  visible  tangible  property.  Of  what  nature 
are  all  rights  of  suffrage  ?  No  elector  has  a  particular  personal  in- 
terest; but  each  has  a  legal  right,  to  be  exercised  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  it  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him.  The  exercise  of  this 
right  directly  and  very  materially  aflects  the  public;  much  more  so 
than  the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  a  trustee  of  this  college. 
Consequences  of  the  utmost  magnitude  may  sometimes  depend  on 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufirage  by  one  or  a  few  electors.  No- 
body was  ever  yet  heard  to  contend,  however,  that  on  that  account 
the  public  might  take  away  the  right  or  impair  it.  This  notion  ap- 
pears to  be  borrowed  from  no  better  source  than  the  repudiated  doc- 
trine of  the  three  judges  in  the  Aylesbury  cascj*  That  was  an  ac- 
tion against  a  returning  officer  for  refusing  the  plaintiff's  vote,  in 
the  electron  of  a  member  of  parliament. — Three  of  the  judges  of 
the  king's  bench  held,  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  be- 
cause among  other  objections,  "  it  was  not  any  matter  of  PJ'oJUj  either 
in  preseniiy  or  injuturo.^"*  It  would  not  enrich  the  plaintin,  in  pre«en- 
tiy  nor  would  it,  infiUuro^  go  to  his  heirs,  or  answer  to  pay  his  debts. 
But  lord  Holt  and  the  house  of  lords  were  of  another  opinion.  The 
judgment  of  the  three  judges  was  reversed,  and  the  doctrine  they 
held,  having  been  exploded  for  a  century,  seems  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  revived. 

Individuals  have  a  right  to  use  their  own  property  for  purposes  of 
benevolence,  either  towards  the  public,  or  towards  other  individuals. 
They  have  a  right  to  exercise  this  benevolence  in  such  lawful  man- 
ner as  they  may  choose;  and  when  the  government  has  induced  and 
excited  it,  by  contracting  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  stipuUtted  manner  of 
exercising  t/,  to  rescind  this  contract,  and  seize  on.Ihe  property,  is 
not  law,  but  violence.  Whether  the  state  will  grant  these  franchises, 
and  under  what  conditions  it  will  grant  them,  it  decides  for  itself. 

*  Phillip0  Ts.  Bury.— Green  t«,  Rutherforth,  ubi  supra.— Vide  aJ«>  2  Blick.  21. 
t  A«bhy  vs.  White,  2  Lord  Ray.  938. 
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But  when  once  granted,  the  constitution  holds  them  to  be  sacred, 
till  forfeited  for  just  cause. 

That  all  property,  of  which  the  use  may  be  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic, belongs  therefore  to  the  public,  is  quite  a  new  doctrine.  It  has 
no  precedent,  and  is  supported  by  no  known  principle.  Dr.  Wheclock 
might  have  answered  his  purposes,  in  this  case,  by  executing  a 
private  deed  of  trust. — lie  might  have  conveyed  his  property  to 
trustees,  for  precisely  such  uses  as  are  described  in  this  charter. 
Indeed  it  appears,  that  he  had  contemplated  the  establishing  of  his 
school  in  that  manner,  and  had  made  his  will,  and  devised  the  prop- 
erty to  the  same  persons  who  were  aflerwards  appointed  trustees  m 
the  charter.  Many  literary  and  other  charitable  institutions  are 
founded  in  that  manner,  and  the  trust  is  renewed,  and  conferred  on 
other  persons,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  such 
a  case,  no  lawyer  would  or  could  say  that  tlie  legislature  might  di- 
vest the  trustees,  constituted  by  deed  or  will,  seize  upon  the  prop- 
erty, and  give  it  to  other  persons,  for  other  purposes.  And  does 
the  granting  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  done  to  perpetuate  the  trust 
in  a  more  convenient  manner  make  any  diflTerence  ^  Does  or  can 
this  change  the  nature  of  the  charity,  and  turn  it  into  a  public  polit- 
ical corporation.^ — Happily  we  are  not  without  authority  on  this 
point.  It  has  been  considered  and  adjudged.  Lord  Hardwicke 
says,  in  so  many  words,  ^*  the  charter  of  the  crown  cannot  make  a 
charity  more  or  less  public,  but  only  more  permanent  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.* 

The  granting  of  the  corporation  is  but  making  the  trust  perpetual, 
and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  charity.  The  very  object  sought 
in  obtaining  such  charter,  and  in  giving  property  to  such  a  corpo- 
ration, is  to  make  and  keep  it  private  property,  and  to  clothe  it  with 
all  the  security  and  inviolability  of  private  property.  The  intent  is, 
that  there  shall  be  a  legal  private  ownership,  and  that  the  legal  o^iti- 
ers  shall  maintain  and  protect  the  property,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
for  whose  use  it  was  designed.  Who  ever  endowed  the  public? 
Who  ever  appointed  a  legislature  to  administer  his  charity?  Or 
who  ever  heard,  before,  that  a  gill  to  a  collfgCy  or  hospUaly  or  an 
asylum^  was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  gift  to  the  state. 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  a  principal  d(mor  to  Dartmouth  College. 
The  lands  given  lie  in  that  state.  Fliis  a|>pears  in  the  special  ver- 
dict. Is  Vermont  to  be  considered  as  having  intended  a  gifl  to  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  in  this  case;  hs  it  has  been  said  is  to  be 
the  reasonable  construction  of  all  donations  to  the  college?  The 
legislature  of  New  Hampsliire  affects  to  represent  the  publicj  and 
therefore  claims  a  right  to  control  all  property  destined  to  public  use. 
What  hinders  Vermont  from  con.*<idrring  herself  equally  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pMiCf  and  from  resuming  her  grants,  at  her  own 
pleasure?  Her  right  to  do  so  is  less  doubtful  than  the  power  of 
New  Hampshire  to  pass  the  laws  in  question. 

In  Universi^r  vfc.  Foyt  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina 
pronounced  unconstkutional  and  void,  a  law  repealing  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  North  A^rolina;  although  that  university  was  originally 
erected  and  endowedvby  a  statute  of  the  state.     That  case  was  a 

*  2  Atk.  87.  Auoifc)  Grnentl  v*.  I'lrarce.  f  2  IlRyHOod*t  Rnp, 
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jnraot  of  land$^  and  the  court  Jccidcd  that  it  could  not  be  resumed. 
This  19  the  grant  of  a  power  and  capacity  fo  hold  lands.  Where  is 
the  difference  of  the  cases,  upon  principle? 

In  Terrett  vs.  Taylor*  this  court  decided,  that  a  legislative  grant 
or  contirmation  of  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  could  no  more  he  rescinded  than  other  grants.  The 
nature  of  the  ut<e  was  not  holden  to  make  any  dilfercnce.  A  grant 
to  a  parish  or  church,  for  the  purposes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
cannot  be  distinguished,  in  respect  to  the  title  it  confers,  from  a 
grant  to  a  college  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  learning.  To  the 
same  purpose  may  he  cited  the  case  of  Pawlett  vs.  Clark.  The 
state  of  V'ermont,  by  statute  in  1794,  granted  to  the  respective 
towns  to  that  state,  certain  ^Icbe  lands  lying  within  those  towns  /bi* 
the  9oU  ate  amd  support  ofrelts^ious  teorship.  In  1799,  an  act  was  pas- 
sed to  repeal  the  act  of  179-t;  but  this  court  declared,  that  the  act  of 
1794,  '^  so  far  as  it  granted  the  glebes  to  the  towns,  cotdd  not  after- 
wards  he  repealed  by  the  les^slaturcy  so  as  to  direst  the  rights  of  the  towns 
wsder  the  grani.^^'f 

It  will  be  for  the  other  side  to  show,  that  the  nature  of  the  t»e, 
derides  the  Question,  whether  the  legislature  has  power  to  resume 
its  grants.  It  will  be  for  those,  who  maintain  such  a  doctrine,  to 
show  the  principles  and  cases  upon  which  it  rests.  It  will  be  for 
them  also  to  fix  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their  doctrine,  and  to 
show,  what  are  and  what  are  not,  such  uses  as  to  give  the  legisla- 
ture tlHs  power  of  resumption  and  revocation.  And  to  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  cases  cited,  it  will  be  for  thoni  further  to  show,  that  a 
graal  for  the  use  and  support  of  religious  trorship^  stands  on  other 
ground  than  a  grant  for  the  promotion  of  piety  nwl  Ivnruing. 

I  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  trustees  possessed 
vested  liberties,  privilefros,  and  immunities,  under  this  charter:  and 
that  such  liberties,  privileges  and  immunities,  be  ing  once  lawfully 
obtained  and  vested,  are  as  inviolable  as  any  vested  rights  of  prop- 
erty whatever. — Rights  to  do  certain  acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
liijtitation  and  superintendence  of  a  college  and  the  appointment  of 
its  officers,  may  surely  be  rtstvd  rigfits^  to  all  legal  intents,  as  com- 
pletely as  the  right  to  possess  property.  A  late  learned  judge  of 
this  court  has  said,  when  1  say  that  a  right  is  vested  in  a  citizen,  I 
mean  that  he  has  the  power  Un\o  errtain  actions;  or  to  possess  certain 
t&iagf ;  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.| 

If  such  be  the  true  nature  of  the  plaintiffs'  interests  under  this 
charter,  what  are  the  articles  in  the  New  Hampshire  bill  of  rights 
which  these  acts  infringe  ? 

They  infringe  the  second  article;  which  says,  that  the  citizens  of 
the  state  have  aright  to  hold  and  possess  pwptrty.  The  pluintiffs 
had  a  logalproperty  i7i  this  charter;  and  they  had  acquired  property 
wilder  it.  The  acts  deprive  them  of  both.  They  impair  and  take 
•way  the  charter;  and  they  appropriate  the  property  to  new  uses, 
ifainst  their  consent.  The  plaintiHs  cannot  now  hold  the  property 
acquired  by  themselves,  and  which  this  article  says  they  have  a 
right  to  hold. 

•  9  OMch  43.  t  9  OaiM  h  292.  t  3  Dal.  394. 
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They  infringe  the  twentieth  article.  By  that  article  it  is  declared, 
that  in  questions  of  property,  there  is  a  righi  to  trial.  The  plaintiffii 
are  divested,  \inthout  trial  or  iudgment. 

They  infringe  the  twenty-third  article.  It  is  therein  declared,  that 
no  retrospective  laws  shall  be  passed.  This  article  bears  directly  on 
the  case.  These  acts  must  be  deemed  to  be  retrospective j  within  the 
settled  construction  of  that  term.  What  a  retrospective  law  is,  has 
been  decided  on  the  construction  of  this  very  article,  in  the  circuit 
court  for  the  first  circuit.  The  learned  judge  of  that  circuit,  says, 
'^  every  statute  which  takes  away,  or  impairs,  vested  rights,  acquired 
under  existing  laws,  must  be  deemed  retrospective."*  That  all 
such  laws  are  retrospective,  was  decided  also  in  the  case  of  Dash 
vs.  Van  Kleekf  where  a  most  learned  judge  quotes  this  article  from 
the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  with  manifest  approbation,  as 
a  plain  and  clear  expression  of  those  fundamental  and  unalterable 
principles  of  justice,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every  free 
and  just  system  of  laws.  Can  any  man  deny  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
rights,  under  the  charter,  which  were  legally  vested,  and  that  by 
these  acts,  those  rights  are  impaired'? 

^^  It  is  a  principle  in  the  English  law,"  says  chief  justice  Kent, 
in  the  case  last  cited,  ^^  as  ancient  as  the  law  itself,  that  a  statute, 
even  of  its  omnipotent  parliament,  is  not  to  have  a  retrospective 
effect.  JVbra  constittUio  futuris  fonnam  imponere  debet,  et  non  praierir 
/if  .|  The  maxim  in  Bracton,  was  probably-taken  from  the  civil  law, 
for  we  find  in  that  system  the  same  principle,  that  the  lawffiver  can- 
not alter  his  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  a  vested  right,  ^emo  potest 
mutare  concilium  suum  in  alterins  injtiriam.^  This  maxiAl  of  I^apin- 
ian  is  general  in  its  terms,  but  Dr.  Taylor{{  applies  it  directly  as  a 
restriction  upon  the  lawgiver,  and  a  declaration  in  the  code  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  civil  law.  Leges  et  consiiltdionis  futs^ 
ris  cerium  est  dure  formam  ntgotiis,  non  ad  facta  prceteriia  revocartj  nisi 
nominalim,  et  de  prcUerito  tempore,  et  adhuc  pendentibus  negotiis  catUum 
«t/.ir  This  passage,  according  to  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
civilians,  relates  not  merely  to  future  suits,  but  to  future,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  past  contracts  and  vested  rights.**  It  is,  indeed, 
admitted  that  the  prince  may  enact  a  retrospective  law,  provided  it 
be  done  expresshj;  for  the  will  of  the  prince  under  the  despotism  of 
the  Roman  Emperors  was  paramount  to  every  obligation.  Great 
latitude  was  anciently  allowed  to  legislative  expositions  of  statutes; 
for  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  powor  was  not 
then  distinctly  known  or  prescribed.  The  prince  was  in  the  habit 
of  interpreting  his  own  laws  for  particular  occasions.  This  was 
called  the  Interlocutio  Principis;  and  this,  according  to  Huber's  de- 
finition, was,  quando  principes  intef^-partes  loquuntnr  ct  jus  litciiiil.'ti* 
No  correct  civilian,  and  especiallvjtao  proud  admirer  of  the  ancient 
republic,  (if  any  such  then  existed)  could  have  reflected  on  this  inter- 
ference with  private  rights  and  pending  suits  without  disgust  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that  under  the  violent 
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and  irregular  genius  of  the  Roman  government,  the  principle  he- 
lore  us  should  have  been  acknowledged  and  obeyed  to  the  extent  in 
which  we  find  it.  The  fact  shows  that  it  must  be  founded  in  the 
clearcfft  justice.  Our  ease  is  happily  very  different  from  that  of 
the  subjecla  of  Jmftnian,  With  us,  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  is 
limited  and  defined;  the  judicial  is  regarded  as  a  distinct,  indepen- 
dent power:  private  rights  have  been  better  understood  and  more 
exalted  in  public  estimation,  as  well  as  secured  by  provisions  dicta- 
ted by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  unknown  to  the  civil  law.  Our 
constitutions  do  not  admit  the  power  assumed  by  the  Roman  prince, 
and  the  principle  we  are  considering  is  now  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred.'' 

These  acts  infringe  also  the  thiriy^evenih  ariicU  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire;  which  says,  that  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment shall  be  kept  separate.  By  these  acts,  the  legislature  assumes 
to  exercise  a  juaicial  power.  It  declares  a  forfeiturcy  and  resumes 
franchises,  once  granted,  without  trial  or  hearing. 

If  the  constitution  be  not  altogether  waste  paper,  it  has  restrained 
the  power  of  the  legislature,  in  these  particulars.  If  it  has  any 
meaning,  it  is,  that  the  legislature  shall  pass  no  act  directly  and 
manifestly  impairing  private  property  and  private  privileges.  It  shall 
not  judge,  by  act.  It  shall  not  decide,  by  act.  It  shall  not  deprive, 
by  act  But  it  shall  leave  all  these  things  to  be  tried  and  adjudged, 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  fjicenih  atHek  has  been  referred  to  before.  It  declares  that 
no  one  shall  be  **  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities  or  privileges, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.'^  IV ot- 
withstandins  the  light  in  which  the  learned  judges  in  New  IIam{>- 
shire  viewed  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  under  the  charter,  and  which 
hmM  been  before  adverted  to,  it  is  found  to  be  admitted  in  their  opin- 
ioDy  that  those  rights  are  prxvilf^es  within  the  meaning  of  i\ii»fflitiith 
article  of  the  bill  of  rights.  Having  quoted  that  article,  they  say: 
'^  that  the  right  to  manage  the  ofFairs  of  this  college,  is  a  privilege 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights,  is  not  to  be 
doubted."  In  my  humble  opinion  this  surrenders  the  point.  To 
resist  the  effect  of  this  admission,  however,  the  learned  judges  add 
— *^  But  how  a  privilege  can  be  protected  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  the  land  by  a  clau.'<e  in  the  constitution,  declaring  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is  not  very  easily 
understood.*^ — ^This  answer  goes  on  the  ground,  tha|  the  acts  in 
question  an  Imts  of  the  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution. 
if  they  be  so,  the  argument  drawn  from  this  article  is  fully  answer- 
ed. If  they  be  not  so,  it  being  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs^  rijihts 
are  "  fwri/rcr*,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  article,  the  argument  is 
not  ansfvered,  and  the  article  is  intringed  by  the  acts.  Are  then 
these  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  affect  only  particular  persons 
and  their  particular  privileges,  laws  of  the  land?  Let  this  question 
be  answered  by  the  text  of  iilackstone.  "And  first  it  (i.  e.  law)  is 
%  m/f ;  not  a  transient  sudden  order  from  a  superior  to  or  concern- 
ins  a  particular  person;  but  something  permanent,  uniform,  and 
universal.  Therefore  a  particular  act  of  the  legislature  to  confis- 
« ate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  docs  not 
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enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law:  for  the  operation  of  this  act 
is  spent  upon  Titius  only,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  commuiiity  in 
general;  it  is  rather  a  sentence  than  a  law."*  Lord  Coke  10  oquallj 
decisive  and  emphatic.  Citing  and  commenting  on  the  celebrated 
!29th  chap,  of  Magna  Charla^  he  says,  ^*  no  man  shall  be  dteeized, 
&c.  unless  it  be  by  the  lawful  judgment,  that  is,  verdict  of  equals, 
or  by  the  laio  of  the  landy  that  is,  (to  speak  it  once  for  all,)  6v  <^ 
due  course  and  process  of  law.li  Have  the  plaintiffs  lost  their  nran- 
chises  by  "  due  course  and  process  of  law?  "  On  the  contrary,  are 
not  these  acts,  ^'  particular  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  conununity  in  general,  and  which  are  rather  senten- 
ces than  laws  ?" 

By  the  law  of  the  land,  is  most  clearly  intended,  the  general  law; 
a  law,  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds  upon  inquiry, 
and  renders  judgment  only  afler  trial.  The  meaning  is,  that  every 
citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  immunities  under 
the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which  govern  society.  Every- 
thing which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enactment,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  If  this  were  so,  acts  of 
attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confiscation,  acts  re- 
versing judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring  one  man^s  estate 
to  another,  legislative  judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeitures  in  all  pos- 
sible forms,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  provisions 
of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and  void.  It 
would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the  legis- 
lature. There  would  be  no  general  permanent  law  for  courts  to  ad- 
minister, or  for  men  to  live  under.  The  administration  of  justice 
would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges  would  sit  to 
execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees;  not  to  declare  the  law  or 
to  administer  the  justice  of  the  country.  ^^  Is  that  the  law  of  the 
land,"  said  INIr.  Burke,  '^  upon  which,  if  a  man  go  to  Westminster 
Hall,  and  ask  counsel  by  what  title  or  tenure  he  holds  his  privilege 
or  estate  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  should  be  told,  that  the 
law  of  the  land  is  not  yet  known;  that  no  decision  or  decree  has 
been  made  in  his  case;  that  when  a  decree  shall  be  passed,  he  will 
then  know  tehcU  the  law  of  the  land  is?  Will  this  be  said  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  by  any  lawyer  who  has  a  ras  of  a  gown  left  upon 
his  back,  or  a  wig  with  one  tie  upon  his  heao?" 

That  the  power  of  electing  and  appointing  the  officers  of  this  col- 
lege, is  not  only  a  right  of  the  trustees  as  a  corporation,  generally, 
and  in  the  aggregate,  but  that  each  individual  trustee  has  also  hi$  om 
individual  franchise  in  such  right  of  election  and  appoinimetUy  is  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  all  the  authorities.  Lord  Holt  says,  '^  it  is 
agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules  of  law,  that  a  franchise  should  be 
vested  in  the  corporation  aggregate,  and  yet  the  benefit  of  it  to  re- 
dound to  the  particular  members,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  their 
private  capacity.  Where  the  privilege  of  election  is  used  by  par^ 
ticular  persons,  it  is  a  partiadar  righty  vestid  in  every  partiadar  ma»,^*t 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  president  and  professors  of 
this  college  have  rights  to  be  affected  by  these  acts.     Their  interest 

•  1  Black.  Com.  44.  t  C'-okc  2  In.  46.  t  2  L«M  Itiy.  f)52. 
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Im  Mmilar  to  that  of  ftUoin  in  the  Engliish  colleges;  because  they 
derive  their  living,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  founder^s  bounty. 
The  praaident  is  one  of  the  trustees,  or  corporators.  The  profes- 
sors ara  not  necessarily  members  of  the  corporation;  but  they  are 
appointed  by  the  trustees,  are  removable  only  by  them,  and  have 
Axed  salaries  payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  college. — Both 
president  and  professors  huve  frethold.i  in  their  offices;  subject  only 
to  be  removed,  by  the  trustees,  as  their  legal  visitors,  for  good  cause. 
All  the  authorities  speak  of  fellowships  in  colleges  Visfntholdsj  not- 
withstanding the  fellows  may  be  liable  to  be  suspended  or  removed, 
for  misbehavior,  by  their  constituted  visitors. 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  expected,  in  this  age,  than  that 
there  should  have  been  an  attempt,  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  to 
take  away  these  college  livings,  the  inadequate,  but  the  only  support 
of  literary  men,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  president  and  professors  were  appointed  by  the  twelve 
trustees. — ^They  were  accountable  to  nobody  else  and  could  be  re- 
movifd  by  nobody  else.  They  accepted  their  offices  on  this  tenure. 
Vet  the  legislature  has  appointed  other  persons,  with  power  to  re- 
move these  officers,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  livings;  and  those 
fither  persons  have  exercised  that  power.  No  description  of  private 
pri)[M:rty  has  been  r(*gardcd  as  more  ^(acred  than  college  livings. 
They  arc  the  estates  and  freeholds  of  a  most  deserving  class  of 
men;  of  scholars,  who  iiuvo  consented  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
professional  and  public  employ ments,  and  to  devote  themselves  to 
MTienre  and  literature,  uud  the  instructi<»n  of  youth,  in  the  quiet  re- 
treats <»f  academic  life. — Whether  to  dispossess  and  oust  them;  to 
deprive*  thorn  of  their  otlice,  and  to  turn  them  out  of  their  livings; 
V»  do  this  not  by  the  powt  r  of  their  ]e;::il  visitors,  or  governors,  but 
by  acts  of  the  le^islatur<';  and  to  do  it  without  forfeiture,  and  with- 
(•ut  fault;  whether  all  this  be  not  in  the  highest  degree  an  indefen- 
sible and  arbitrary  proceeding,  is  a  question,  of  which  there  would 
»eem  to  be  but  one  side  tit  for  a  lawyer  or  a  scholar  to  espouse. 

Of  all  the  attempts  of  James  II.  to  overturn  the  law,  and  the  rights 
of  his  subjects,  none  was  esteemed  more  arltitrary  or  tyrannical,  than 
his  attack  on  MagdaUn  ColUf:*^  Oxford:  And, yet,  that  attempt  was 
H'jlhing  but  to  put  out  one  president  and  put  in  another.  The  presi- 
dent of  that  college,  according  to  the  charter  and  statutes,  is  to  be 
chosen  by  the  felKtws,  who  are  the  corporators.  There  being  a  va- 
cancy, the  king  chose  to  take  the  appointment  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  tellows,  the  legal  elector:)  of  a  president,  into  his  own  hands. 
He  therefore  sent  down  his  mandate  commamUng  the  fellows  to  ad- 
mit, (or  president,  a  person  of  his  ni>mination;  and  inasmuch  as  this 
was  directly  against  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the  college,  he 
was  pleased  to  add  a  non  i>bslanU  clause  of  sufficiently  comprehensive 
import.  The  fellows  were  commanded  to  admit  the  person  men- 
ti-jned  in  the  mandate,  *^  any  slatuiey  cvstom  or  constitution  to  the  con^ 
Iranf  nttttrithsl^nding^  whfrt  with  vt  are  graciawtly  pliantd  to  disptnat^ 
to  thit  bthalf.''^  The  fellows  refused  obedience  to  this  mandate,  and 
Dr.  Hough,  a  man  of  independence  and  character,  was  chosen 
^rf&ident  by  the  fellows,  according  to  the  charter  and  statutes.  The 
^irig  then  assumed  the  power,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  to  send 
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down  certain  commissioners  to  turn  him  out;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly; and  Parker,  a  creature  suited  to  the  times,  put  in  his  place. 
And  because  the  president,  who  was  rightfully  an<l  legally  elected, 
icoiild  tiof  deliver  the  keys,  the  doors  were  broken  open.  *'  The  nation 
as  well  as  the  University,"  suys  Bishop  Burnet,  [Hist,  of  his  own 
times,  Vol.  3.  p.  119.]'Mooked  on  all  these  proceedings  with  just 
indignation.  It  was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robhenj  and  burglartfy 
ichen  men  authorised  by  no  lefi^al  commission ,  came  ana  forcibly  turned 
men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold. ^"^  Mr.  Hume,  although  a 
man  of  different  temper,  and  of  other  sentiments,  in  some  respects, 
than  Dr.  Burnet,  speaks  of  this  arbitrary  attempt  of  prerogative,  in 
terms  not  less  decisive.  "  The  president,  and  all  the  fellows,"  says 
he,  "  except  /ipo,  who  complied^  were  expelled  the  college;  and  Par- 
ker was  put  in  possession  of  the  office.  This  act  of  violence  of  all 
those  which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is  perhaps 
the  most  illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dispensing  power  was 
the  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  h:id  still  been 
allowed,  that  the  statutes  which  regard  prirule  property.  Could  not 
legally  be  infringed  by  that  prerogative.  Yet,  m  this  instance,  it 
appeared  that  even  these  were  not  now  secure  from  invasion.  The 
privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked;  men  arc  illegally  dispossessed 
of  their  property  for  adhering  to  their  duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to 
their  religion." 

This  measure  king  James  lived  to  repent,  after  repentance  was 
too  late.  When  the  charter  of  London  was  restored  and  other 
measures  of  violence  retracted,  to  avert  the  impending  revolution, 
the  expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  were  per- 
mitted to  resume  their  rights.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  regarded 
as  an  arbitrary  interference  with  prirote  properly.  Yet  private  pro- 
perty was  no  otherwise  attacked,  than  as  a  person  was  app(»inted  to 
administer  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  college,  in  a  manner  and  by 
persons  not  authorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  colli }re.  A  nuajority 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation  would  not  comply  with  the  king's 
wishes.  A  minority  would.  The  object  was,  therefore,  to  make 
this  minority  a  majority.  To  this  end  the  king's  commussioneK 
were  directed  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and  they  united  with  the  tvo 
complying  fellows,  and  expelled  the  rest;  and  thus  eflected  a  change 
in  the  government  of  the  college.  The  language  in  which  Mr. 
Hume,  and  all  other  writers,  speak  of  this  abortive  attempt  of  op- 
pression, shows  that  colleges  were  esteemed  to  be,  as  they  truly  are 
private  corporations,  and  the  nrr>pcrty  and  privileges  wluch  belong 
to  them,  private  property  and  private  privileges.  Court  lawyers 
were  found  to  justify  the  king  m  dispensing  with  the  laws;  that  is, 
in  assuming  and  exercising  a  legislative  authority.  But  no  Inwver, 
not  even  a  court  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  seconcf,  as 
far  as  appears,  was  found  to  say  that  even  by  this  high  authority,  he 
could  infringe  the  franchises  of  the  fellows  of  a  college  and  take  away 
their  livings.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the  reason;  it  is  that  such  franchises 
were  regarded,  in  a  most  emphatic  sense,  as  prirate  prt*pniy.* 

If  it  could  bo  made  to  appear,  that  the  trustees  and  the  president 
and  professors  held  their  offices  luid  franchises  during  the  pleasure 

*  Vide  a  full  account  (•fthiit  caic  in  r^uth'  tri:iL«,  4  Kdn.  4  Vul.  fKii^  262. 
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of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  property  holden  belonged  to  the 
state,  then  indeed  the  legislature  have  done  no  more  than  they  had 
a  right  to  do.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  charter  is  a  charter  of  privi* 
kfcta  and  immunilies ;' and  these  are  holden  by  the  trustees  expressly 
against  the  state  forever. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  state,  by  its  courts  of  law,  can  enforce  the 
will  of  the  donor,  and  compel  a  faithful  execution  of  the  trust.  The 
plaintiffs  claim  no  exemption  from  legal  responsibility.  They  hold 
themselves  at  alJ  times  answerable  to  the  law  of  the  land,  for  their 
conduct  in  the  trust  committed  to  them.  They  ask  only  to  hold  the 
property  of  which  they  are  owners,  and  the  franchises,  which  belong 
to  them,  until  they  shall  be  found  by  due  course  and  process  of  law, 
to  have  forfeited  them. 

It  can  make  no  dificrence,  whether  the  legislature  exercise  the 
power  it  has  assuhied,  by  removing  the  trustees  and  the  president 
and  professors,  directly  and  by  name,  or  by  appointing  others  to 
expel  them.  The  principle  is  the  same,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the 
resuk  has  been  the  same.  If  the  entire  franchise  cannot  be  taken 
away,  neither  can  it  be  essentially  impaired.  lif  the  trustees  cure 
legal  owners  of  the  property,  they  are  sole  owners.  If  they  are 
visitors,  they  arc  sole  visitors.  No  one  will  be  found  ta  say,  that  if 
the  legislature  may  do  what  it  has  done,  it  may  not  do  anything 
and  everything,  which  it  may  choose  to  do,  relative  to  the  property 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  its  members  and  officers. 

If  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  question  be  at  all  cor- 
rect, this  was  an  eleemosynary  corporation;  a  private  charity.  The 
property  was  private  property.  The  trustees  were  visitors,  and 
their  right  to  hold  the  charter,  administer  the  funds,  and  visit  and 
govern  the  college  was  a  franchise  and  privilegey  solemnly  granted 
to  them.  The  use  being  public,  in  no  way  diminishes  their  legal 
estate  in  the  property,  or  their  title  to  the  franchise.  There  is  no 
principle,  nor  any  case,  which  doclares  that  a  cid  to  such  a  corpo- 
ration, is  a  gifl  to  the  public.  The  acts  in  quefltion  violate  property. 
They  take  away  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises.  They  deny 
to  the  trustees  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  they  are  retrospective 
in  their  operation.  In  all  which  respects  they  ar«  against  t)ie  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire. 

The  plaintiffs  contend,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  acts  in  ques- 
tion are  repugnant  to  the  10th  section  of  the  1st  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  material  words  of  that  section 
are;  "  no  state  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  im[iairiug  the  obligation  of  contracts." 

The  object  of  these  most  important  provisions  in  the  national 
constitution  has  oflen  been  discussed,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  exhibited  with  great  clearness  and  force  by  one  of  the  distin- 
guished persons  who  framed  that  instrument.  "  Bills  of  attainder, 
ex  past  facto  laws,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to 
everv  principle  of  sound  legislation.  The  two  former,  are  expreaaijr. 
prohibited  by  the  declarations  prefixed  to  some  of  the  state  con^i- 
tutions,  and  all  of  them  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  0oope  of 
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these  fundamental  charters.  Our  own  experience  has  taught  ub, 
nevertheless,  that  additional  fences  against  these  dangers^  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention 
added  this  constitutional  bulwark  in  favor  of  personal  security  and 
private  rights;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if  they  have  not,  in  so  do- 
mg,  as  faithfully  consulted  the  genuine  sentiments,  as  the  undoubt- 
ed interests  of  their  constituents.  The  sober  people  of  An^erica, 
are  weary  of  the  fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  public 
councils.  They  have  seen  with  regret,  and  with  indignation,  that 
sudden  chances,  and  legislative  interferences  in  cases  aflfecting  per- 
sonal rights,  become  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  influentral 
speculators;  and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  informed 
part  of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one  legislative 
mterference  is  but  the  link  of  a  long  chain  of  repetitions;  every 
subsequent  interference  being  naturally  produced  by  the  efll^cts  of 
the  preceding.''* 

It  has  already  been  decided  in  this  court,  that  3.  grant  is  a  contract, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision;  and  that  a  crant  by  a  state,  is 
also  a  contract,  as  much  as  the  grant  of  an  individual.  In  Fletcher 
vs.  Peckf  this  court  says, ''  a  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or 
more  parties,  and  is  either  executory  or  executed.  An  executory 
contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a 
particular  thing;  such  was  the  law  under  which  the  conveyance  was 
made  by  the  government.  A  contract  executed  is  one  in  which  the 
object  of  contract  is  performed;  and  this,  says  Blackstone  differs  in 
nothing  from  a  grant.  The  contract  between  Georgia  and  the  pur- 
chasers was  executed  by  the  grant.  A  contract  executed,  as  well 
as  one  which  is  executory,  contains  obligations  binding  on  the  par- 
ties. A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of 
the  right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  that 
right.  If  under  a  fair  construction  of  the  constitution,  grantB  are 
comprehended  under  the  term  contracts,  is  a  grant  from  the  state 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  provision?  Is  the  clause  to  be 
considered  as  inhibiting  the  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  between  two  individuals,  but  as  excluding  from  that  inhibi* 
tion  contracts  made  with  itself.^  The  words  themselves  contain  no 
such  distinction.  They  are  general,  and  are  applicable  to  contracts 
of  every  description.  If  cc»ntracts  made  with  the  state  are  to  be 
exempted  from  their  operation,  the  exception  must  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  contracting  party,  not  rrom  the  words  which  are 
employed.  Whatever  respect  might  have  been  felt  for  the  state 
sovereignties,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution viewed,  with  some  apprehension,  the  violent  acts  which  might 
grow  out  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment;  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  adopting  that  instrument,  have  manifested  a  deter- 
mination to  shield  themselves,  and  their  property,  from  the  effects  of 
those  sudden  and  strong  passions  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The  re- 
strictions on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states,  are  obviously  founded 
in  this  sentiment;  and  the  conf^itution  of  the  IJnited  States  contains 
what  may  be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights,  for  the  people  of  each  state.'' 

*  44th  No.  of  the  FcJ.  hy  Mr.  M:uIL(on.  f  6  Cmnch  87. 
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It  has  also  been  decided,  that  a  grant  by  a  state  before  the  revolu-' 
m,  is  as  much  to  be  protected  as  a  graat  since.*  But  the  case  of 
errett  vs.  Taylor,  before  cited,  is  of  all  others  most  pertinent  to 
e  present  argument.  Indeed  the  judgment  of  tl^e  court  in  that 
tse  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  argued  or  decided  in  this.  "A  pri- 
ite  corporation^"  say  the  court,  "  created  by. the  legislature,  may 
se  its  franchises  by  a  misuser  or  a  noiitiser  of  them ;  and  they  may 
i  resumed  by  the  government  under  a  judicial  judgment  upon  a  quo 
irranio  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  forfeiture.  This  is  the.com- 
on  law  of  the  land,  and  is  a  tacit  condition  annexed  to  the  ere- 
ion  of  every  such  corporation,  l/pon  a  change  of  goi^^rnment, 
o,  it  may  be  admitted  that  such  exclusive  privileges  attached  to  a 
ivate  corporation  as  are. inconsistent  with  the  new  government, 
ay  be  abolished.  In  respect,  also,  to  puhUc  corporations  Which 
[ist  only  for  publjc  purposes,  such  as  counties,  towns,  cities,  &c. 
e  legislature  may,  under  propei*  limitations,  have  a  right  to  change, 
odify,  enlarge  or  restrain  them,  securing,  however,  the  property 
r  the  uses  of  those  for  whom  and  at  whose  expense  it  was  origin- 
ly  purchased.  But  that  the  legislature  can  repeal  statutes  creat- 
g  private  corporations,  or  .confirming  to  them  property,  already  ac- 
lired  under  the  faith  of  previous  laws,  and  by  such  repeal  can  vest 
e  property  of  such  corporations  exclusively  in  the  state,  or  dispose 
'  the  same  to  such  purposes  as  they  please,  without  the  consent 

default  of  the  corporators,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit ;  and  we 
ink  ourselves  stsmding  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  upon 
6  fundamental  laws  of  every  free  government,  upo'ti  the  spirit  and 
tter  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  de- 
mons of  most  respectable  .judicial  tribunals,  in  resisting  such  a 
>ctrine." 

This  court,  then,  does  not  admit  the  doctrine,  that  a  legislature 
in  repeal  statutes  creating  private  corporations.  .If  it  cannot  re- 
jal  them  altogether,  of  course  it  cannot  repeal  any  part  of  them, 

impair  them,  or  essentially  alter  them  without  the  consent  of^ 
e  corporators.  If,  therefore,  it  has  been  shown  that  this  college 
to  be  regarded  as  a  private  charity,  this  case  is  embraced  within 
e  very  terms  of  that  decision.  A  grant  of  coporate  powers  and 
ivileges  is  as  much  a  contract  as  a  grant  of  land.  What  pfoves  all 
larters  of  this  sort  to  be  contracts y  is,,  that  they  must  be  accepted 

give  them  force  and  effect.  If  they  are  not  accepted  they  are 
ud.  And  in  the  case  of  an  existing  corporation,  if  a  new  charter 
given  it,  it  may  even  accept  part  and  reject  the  rest.  In  Rex  vs. 
ce  chancellor  of  Cambridge,!  lord  Mansfield  says,  "  there  is  a 
ist  deal  of  difference  between  a  new  charter  granted  to  a  new  cor- 
)ration  (who  must  take  it  as  it  is  given;)  and  a  new  charter  given 

a  corpm-ation  already  in  being,  and  acting  either  under  a  former 
larter,  or  under  prescriptive  usage.  The  lattery  a  corporation 
ready  existing,  are  not  obliged  to  accept  the  new  charter  in  totoy 
id  to  receive  either  all  or  none  of  it:  they  may  Sici  partly  under  it, 
id  partly  under  their  old  charter  or  prescription.  The  validity  of 
ese  new  charters  must  lurn  upon  the  acceptance  of  them."  In 
e  same  case  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot  says,  "  It  is  the  concurrence  and 

♦  New  Jersey  \s.  Wiboo.  7  Cranch  164.  1 3  Biirr.  1656. 
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acciptance  of  the  university  that  gives  the  force  to  the  charter  of  the 
crown."  In  the  King  vs.  Passinorc,*  lord  Kenyon  observes:  "  some 
things  ore  clear;  when  a  corporation  exists  capable  of  dischargiiig 
its  functions,  the  crown  cannot  obtrude  another  charter  upon  them; 
they  niny  either  accept  or  reject  it."t 

In  all  cases  relative  to  charters,  the  accepiaiice  of  tbem  is  uniform- 
ly alleged  in  the  pleadings.  I'his  shows  the  general  understanding 
of  the  law,  that  they  are  grants,  or  contracts;  and  that  pariUs  are 
necessary  to  give  them  ii)rce  and  validity.  In  King  vs.  Dr.  Askew ^ 
it  is  said;  ^^  The  crown  cantwt  oblige  a  man  to  be  a  coporator,  with- 
out his  consent:  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  it, 
without  accipting  it  and  a»s€nliiif!^  to  it."  These  terms,  "  (ucepiance*'* 
and  "  assiniy  are  the  very  language  of  contract.  In  Ellis  vs.  Mar- 
shall^ it  was  expressly  adjudged  that  the  naming  of  the  defendant 
among  others,  in  an  act  of  incorporation,  did  not  of  itself  make  him 
a  corporator;  and  that  his  asHait  was  necessary  to  that  end.  The 
court  speak  of  the  act  of  incorporation  as  a  graniy  and  observe; 
"  that  a  man  may  refuse  a  graniy  whether  from  the  government  or 
an  individual,  seems  to  be  a  principle  too  clear,  to  require  the  sup- 
port of  authorities."  But  Justice  Buller,  in  King  vs.  Passmore, 
furnishes,  if  possible,  a  still  more  direct  and  explicit  authority. 
Speaking  pf  a  corporation  for  government,  he  says:  ^^  I  do  not  know 
how  to  reason  on  this  point  better  than  in  the  maimer  urged  by  one 
of  the  relator's  counsel;  wlio  considered  the  grant  of  incorporation 
to  be  a  compact  between  the  crown  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
subjects,  the  latter  of  whom  undertake,  in  consideration  of  the 
privileges  which  are  bestowed,  to  exert  themselves  fox  the  good 
government  of  the  place."  This  language  applies,  with  peculiar 
propriety  and  force  to  the  case  before  the  court.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  *'  privileges  bestowed,"  that  Dr.  Wheclock  and  his 
associates  undertook  to  exert  themselves  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  in  this  college;  and  it  was  on  the  same  consid- 
eration that  the  founder  endowed  it  with  his  property. 

And  because  charters  of  incorporation  are  of  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts, they  cannot  be  altered  or  varied  but  by  consent  of  the  origi- 
nal partils.  If  a  charter  be  granted  by  the  king,  it  may  be  akered 
by  a  new  charter  granted  by  the  king,  and  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tors. But  if  the  hrst  charter  be  granted  by  parliament,  the  consenl 
of  parliament  must  be  obtained  to  any  alteration.  In  King  vs.  Mil* 
ler,||  lord  Kenyon  says;  '^  Where  a  corporation  takes  its  rise  from 
the  king^s  charter,  the  king  by  granting,  and  the  corporation  by  ac- 
cepting anotiier  charter,  may  alter  it,  because  it  is  done  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent  to  the 
alteration.  "ir 

There  are,  in  this  case,  all  the  essential  constituent  parts  of  t 
contract.  There  is  something  to  be  contracted  about,  there  are 
parties, -and  there  arc  plain  terms  in  which  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  on  the  subject  of  the  contract,  is  expressed.  There  are 
mutual  considerations  and  inducements.  The  charter  recites,  that 
the  founder,  on  his  part,  has  agreed  to  establish  his  seminary,  in 

•.•JTiTmR#:p.2lO.     f  Vi»li- al.o  1  Kyd  on  TorCo.     ^  ■«  Rnrr,  2200.     § 2 Mav.  R«p.  289. 
II 6  ']\rin  Rip.  277.  17  Vi.le  aImi  2  Brown,  I1i.  Krp.  662.  Ex  parte,  Bokon  adwoL 
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New  Hampshire,  and  to  enlarge  it,  beyond  its  original  design,  among 
other  things,  for  the  benefit  of  that  province:  and  thereupon  a  char« 
ter  is  given  to  him,  and  his  associates  designated  by  himself,  prom-* 
ising  and  assuring  to  them  under  the  plighted  faith  of  the  state,  the 
right  of  governing  the  college,  and  administering  its  concerns  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  charter.  There  is  a  complete  and  perfect 
grant  to  them  of  all  the  power  of  superintendence,  visitation,  and 
government.  Is  not  this  a  contract?  .  If  lands  or  money  had  been 
granted  to  him  and  his  associates,  for  the  ssime  purposes,  such  grant 
could  not  be  rescinded.'  And  is  there  any  difference  in  legal  con- 
templation, between  a  grant  of  corporate  franchises,  and  a  grant  of 
tangible  property  ?'  No  such  difference  is  recognised  in  any  decided 
case,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind. 

It  is  therefore  contended,  that  this  case  falls  within  the  true  meaning 
of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  as  expounded  in  the  decisions 
of  this  court;  that  the  charter  of  1769,  is  a  contract,  a  stipulation  or 
agreement;  mutual  in  its  considerations,  express  and  formal  in  its 
terms,  and  of  a  most  binding  and  solemn  nature.  That  the  acts  in 
question  impair  this  contract,  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown. 
They  repeal  and  abrogatOr  its  most  essential  parts. 

A  single  observation  may  not  be  improper  on  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  published.  The  learned 
judges,  who  delivered  thai  opinion,  have  viewed  this  question  in  a 
yery  different  lights  from  that  in  which  the  plaintiffs  hjive  endeavour- 
ed to  exhibit  it.  After  some  general  remarks,  they  assume  that  this 
college  is  a  public  corporation;  and  on  this  basis  their  judgment 
rests.  Whether  all  colleges  are  not  regarded  as  private,  and  elee- 
mosynary corporations,  by  all  law  writers,  and  all  judicial  decisions; 
whether  this  college  was  not  founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock ;  whether  the 
charter  was  not  granted  at  his  request,  the  better  to  execute  a  trust, 
which  he  had  already  created;  whether  he  and  his  associates  did  not 
become  visitors,  by  the  charter;  and  whether  Dartmouth  College 
be  not,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  private  charity,  are  ques- 
tions which  the  learned  judges  do  not  appear  to  have  discussed. 

It  is  admitted  in  that  opinion,  that  if^  it  be  a  private  corporation, 
its  rights  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  those  of  an  individual.  The 
great  question,  therefore,  to  be  decided,  is,  to  which  class  of  corpo- 
rations do  colleges  thus'  founded  belong?  And  the  plaintiffs  have 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  court,  that  according  to  the  well  settled 
principles,  and  yniform  decisions  of  law,  they  are  private  eleemosy- 
nary corporations. 

Much  has  heretofore  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  admitting  such 
a  power  in  the  legislature  as  has  been  assumed  in  this  case.  Many 
cases  of  possible  evil  have  been  imagined,  which  might  otherwise  he 
without  remedy.  Abuses,  it  is  contended,  might  arise  in  the  man- 
agement of  such  institutions,  which  the.  ordinary  courts  of  law  would 
be  unable  to  correct.  But  this  is  only  anotner  instance  of  that 
habit  of  supposing  extreme  cases,  and  then  of  reasoning  from  them, 
which  is  the  constant  refuge  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  defend  a 
cause,  which,  upon  its  merits,  is  indefensible.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  in  answer,  that  it  is  not  pretended,  that  there  was  here 
any  such  case  of  necessity.     But  a  still  more  satisfactory  answer,  is, 
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that  the  apprehension  of  danger  is  groundless,  and  therefore  the 
whole  argument  fails.  Expenenoe  has  not  taught  us  that  there  b 
danger  of  great  evils  or  ot  great  inconvenience  from  this  aouroe. 
Hitherto,  neither  in  our  own  country  nor  elsewhere,  have  stfch 
cases  of  necessity  occurred.  The  judicial  establishments  of  the 
state  are  presumed  to  be  competent  to  prevent  abuses  and  violatkHis 
of  trust,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  ■  If  they  be 
not,  they  are  imperfect,  and  their  amendment  would  be  a  qoost  proper 
subject  for  legislative  wisdom.  Under  the  government  and  protec- 
tion of  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  these  mstitutions  have  always 
been  found  safe,  as  well  as  useful.  They  go  on,  with  the  progress 
of  society,  accommodating  themselves  easily,  without  sudden  change 
or  violence,  to  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  its  condition;  and 
in  the  knowledge,  the  habits,  and  pursuits  of  men.  The  English 
colleges  were  founded  in  Catholic  ages.  Their  religion  was  reformed 
with  the  general  reformation  of  the  nation;  and  they  are  suited  per- 
fectly well  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  protestant  youth  of  mod- 
ern times.  Dartmouth  college  was  established  under  a  charter 
granted  by  the  provincial  government;  but  a  better  constitution  fur 
a  colk'^e,  or  one  more  adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  under 
the  present  government,  in  all  material  respects,  could  not  now  be 
framed.  Notliint;  in  it  was  found  to  need  alteration  at  the  revolution. 
The  wise  men  of  that  day  saw  in  it  one  of  the  best  hopes  of  future 
times,  and  commended  it,  as  it  was,  with  parental  care,  to  the  pro- 
tf'ction  and  guardianship  of  the  government  of  the  state.  A  charter 
of  more  liberal  sentiments,  of  wiser  provisions,  drawn  with  more 
care,  or  in  a  better  spirit,  could  not  be  expected  at  any  time  or  from 
any  source.  The  college  needed  no  change  in  its  organization  or 
government.  That  which  it  did  need  was  the  kindness,  the  patron- 
age, tiic  bounty  of  the  legislature;  not  a  mock  elevation  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  university,  without  the  solid  benetit  of  a  shilling's  donation 
to  sustain  the  character;  not  the  swelling  and  empty  authority 
of  estal)lishing  instihtUs  and  other  colic o^c$,  This«  unsubstanti&j 
pH<;(Mintry  would  soem  to  have  been  in  derision  of  the  scanty  en- 
liuWMic'iit  and  limited  means  of  an  unobtrusive  but  useful  and  grow- 
ing isfiiiinary.  Ix?ast  of  all  was  there  a  necessity,  or  pretence  of 
necessity,  to  infringe  its  legal  rights,  violate  its  franchises  and  privi- 
leges, and  pour  upon  it  these  overwhelming  streams  of  litigation. 

But  this  argument  from  jwccBsily,  would  equally  apply  in  all  other 
rases. — If  it  be  well  founded,  it  would  prove,  that  whenever  any  in- 
convenience or  evil  should  be  experionc<*d  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  legislature  by  the  constitution,  those  restrictions  ought 
to  be  disregarded.  It  is  (enough  to  say,  that  the  people  have  thought 
otherwise. — They  have,  most  wisely,  chosen  to  take  the  risk,  of  oc- 
casional inconvenience  irom  the  want  of  power,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  settled  limit  to  its  exercise,  and  a  permanent  security 
itij^ainst  its  abuse.  They  have  imposed  prohibitions  and  restraint <«; 
and  they  have  not  rendered  these  altogether  vain  and  nugatory  by 
eonferring  the  power  of  dispensation.  If  inconvenience  should  arise, 
which  the  legislature  cannot  remedy  under  the  power  conferred  upon 
it,  it  is  not  answerable  for  such  inconvenience.  That  which  it  can- 
not do,  M'ithin  the  limits  prescribed  to  it,  it  cannot  do  at  all.     N<» 
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kpislature  in  this  country  is  able,  and  may  the  time  never  come 
win  it  shall  bo  able,  to  apply  to  itself  the  memorable  expression  of 
a  Roman  pontiff;  ^^  hicct  hoc  de  jurk  non  posaumusy  volumus  tamen 

t  VLKTIITUDINE  POTESTATIS." 

The  case  before  the  court  is  not  of  ordinary  importance^  nor  of 
rj  day  occurrence.  It  affects  not  this  college  only,  but  every 
€olMJ|e,  and  all  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.  They  have 
flouruhedy  hitherto,  and  have  become  in  a  high  degree  respectable 
mad  useful  to  the  community.  They  have  all  a  common  principle  of 
cuitence,  the  inviolability  of  their  charters.  It  will  be  a  danger- 
OBs,  a  moM  dangerous  experiment,  to  hold  these  institutions  subject 
to  the  rite  and  fall  of  popular  parties,  and  the  fluctuations  of  politi- 
cal opinions.  If  the  franchise  may  be  at  any  time  taken  away,  or 
impaired,  the  property  also  may  be  taken  away,  or  its  use  perverted. 
Benefactors  will  have  no  certainty  of  effecting  the  object  of  their 
bounty;  aixl learned  men  will  be  deterred  from  devoting  themselves 
to  the  service  of  such  institutions,  from  the  precarious  title  of  their 
offices.  Colleges  and  hulls  will  be  deserted  by  all  better  spirits,  and 
become  a  theatre  for  the  contention  of  politics.  Party  and  faction 
will  be  cherished  in  the  places  consecrated  to  piety  and  learning. 
These  consequences  arc  neither  remote  nor  possible  only.  They 
are  certain  and  immediate. 

When  the  court  in  North  Carolina  declared  the  law  of  the  state, 
which  repealed  a  ^rant  to  its  university,  unconstitutional  and  void, 
the  legislature  had  the  candor  and  the  wi!»dom  to  repeal  the  law. 
This  example,  so  honorable  to  the  state  which  exhibited  it,  is  most 
fit  to  be  followed  on  this  occasion.  And  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope,  that  a  state,  which  has  hitherto  been  so  much  distinguished 
for  temperate  councils,  cautious  legislation,  and  regard  to  law,  will 
not  fail  to  adopt  a  course,  which  will  accord  with  her  highest  and 
best  interest,  and  in  no  small  degree  elevate  her  reputation. 

It  was  for  many  and  obvious  reasons  most  anxiously  desired,  that 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  this  charter  should 
have  been  finally  decided  in  the  state  court.  ^Vn  earnest  hope  was 
entertained  that  the  judges  of  that  court  might  have  viewed  the  case 
in  the  light  favorable  to  the  rights  of  the  trustees.  That  hope  has 
&iled.  It  is  here,  that  those  rights  are  now  to  be  maintained,  or 
they  are  prostrated  forever.  Omnia  alia  perfus^a  6onortfm,  MtibaidiOf 
ctmnii&j  amxiluiy  jura  cedderuni.  Qium  enim  aliutn  appelUml  quern 
oWfsier?  ^utmimploreinf  J>rm  hoc  loco^  nisi  apud  vo^y  nitiper  ro«, 
jmiieUf  miUem  nottramy  auae  upe  exig^m  exiremaque  petuUt^  femimmat; 

""  €9i  pnUerea  quo  conjugere  possimui. 
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ARGUMENT 


IN  THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  JAME&  PRESCOTT,  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS.— 1821. 

A  Petition  having  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwemhli 
of  Mawsachuj^^ttfi,  praying  an  inquiry  into  t)ie  official  conduct  of  James  Prescotf ,  Esquire, 
Judgp  uf  Probate  of  WilU,  &c.  for  tlic  County  of  Middlesex,  and  charging  him  with  miscon- 
duct and  maladmini!>tration  in  office ;  and  haxing  been  referred  to  a  committee,  who  re- 
ported a  statement  of  facts,  together  witli  resohitions,  setting  forth  that  tlie  mid  Prescoct 
oiiglit  to  lie  impeached  therefor,  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth— on  the 
2d  day  (if  February',  1821,  an  order  was  pasied  accordingly,  and  the  Senate  demanded  to 
take  mc:uKtur('8  for  liis  iin|x?achmcnt  and  a[>pearance  to  auswer  tliereto.  A  committee  was 
thereupon  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  articles  of  impeadiroent.  And  John  Glen  King, 
Levi  Lincoln,  William  Baylies,  Warren  DuttoB*  Samuel  P.  P.  Fay,  Lemuel  Shaw  and 
Slierman  Leland,  Ettquires,  were  appointed  Managers.  Fifteen  Articles  of  Impeadunenc 
were  exhibited  and  read. 

The  Articles  Hub«tantia11y  charged  him  with  holding  Probate  Courts  for  transacting  bosi- 
ncM  at  other  times  than  tliosc  authorised  by  law,  demanding  and  taking  illegal  tee^,  and 
acting  as  counsel  and  receiving  fees  as  such  in  cases  pending,  in  his  own  Court,  before  hiai, 
as  Judge. 

After  receiving  the  Respondent's  answer  to  the  Articles  of  Impeachment,  and  hewriog 
the  evidence  in  support  of  and  against  the  same;  Messrs.  Lcland,  Shaw  and  Dutton  argued 
the  case  in  behalf  of  the  Managers.  Mr.  Hoar  then  opened  the  argument,  on  the  part  of 
the  Respondent,  Mr.  Blake  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Webster,  who  spoke  as 
follows: — 

Mr.  President, — I  agree  with  the  Hon.  Managers,  in  the  impor- 
taiice  which  they  have  attributed  to  this  proceeding.  They  have,  I 
think,  not  at  all  overrated  that  importance,  nor  ascribed  to  the  occa- 
sion, a  solemnity  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  Perhaps,  however,  I 
differ  from  them,  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  give  interest  and  im- 
portance to  this  trial,  and  to  the  parties  likely  to  be  most  lastingly 
and  deeply  aflbctcd  by  its  progress  and  result.  The  Respondent  bat 
as  deep  a  stake,  no  doubt,  in  this  trial,  as  he  can  well  have  in  anything 
which  docs  not  affect  lite.  Regard  for  reputation,  love  of  honorable 
character,  afiection  lor  those  who  must  suffer  with  him,  if  he  suffers, 
and  who  will  feel  your  sentence  of  conviction,  if  you  should  pro- 
nounce one,  fall  on  their  own  heads,  as  it  falls  on  his,  cannot  but 
excite,  in  his  breaitt,  an  anxiety,  which  nothing  could  well  increase, 
and  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  upright  intention  could  enable 
him  to  endure.  Yet,  sir,  a  few  years  will  carry  him  far  beyond  th^ 
reach  of  the  consequences  of  this  trial.  Those  same  years  will 
bear  away,  also,  in  their  rapid  flight,  those  who  prosecute  and  those 
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who  judge  him.  But  the  coramunity  remains.  The  Commonweahh, 
we  trust,  will  he  perpetual.  She  is  yet  in  her  youth,  as  a  free  and 
independent  State,  and,  hy  analogy  to  the  life  of  individuals,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  that  period  of  her  existence,  when  principles  of  action 
are  adopted,  and  character  is  formed.  The  Hon.  Respondent  will 
not  be  the  principal  sufferer,  if  he  should  here  fall  a  victim  to  charges 
of  undefined  and  undefinable  offences,  to  loose  notions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  or  novel  rules  of  evidence.  By  the  necessary  retribution 
of  things,  the  evil  of  such  a  course  would  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
State  which  should  pursue  it,  by  shaking  its  character  for  justice, 
and  impairing  its  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. — This,  sir,  is 
the  first  interesting  and  important  impeachment  which  has  arisen 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. — The  decision  now  to 
be  made  cannot  but  affect  subsequent  cases.  Governments  neces- 
sarily are  more  or  less  regardful  of  precedents,  en  interesting  public 
trials,  and  as,  on  the  present  occasion,  all  who  act  any  part  here 
have  naturally  considered  what  has  been  done,  and  what  rules  and 
principles  have  governed,  in  similar  cases,  in  other  communities,  so 
those  who  shall  come  af\er  us  will  look  back  to  this  trial.  And  I 
most  devoutly  hope  they  may  be  able  to  regard  it,  as  a  safe  and  use- 
ful example,  fit  to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  their  own  duty;  an  ex- 
aipple  full  of  wisdom,  and  of  moderation;  an  example  of  cautious 
and  temperate  justice;  an  example  of  law  and  principle  successfully 
opposed  to  temporary  excitem^t;  an  example,  indicating  in  all  those 
who  bear  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  a  spirit,  fitted  for  a  ju- 
dicial trial,  and  proper  for  men  who  act  with  an  enlightened  and 
firm  regard  to  the  permanent  interests  of  public  constitutional  lib- 
erty. To  preserve  the  Respondent  in  the  office  which  he  fills,  may 
be  an  object  of  little  interest  to  the  public;  and  to  deprive  him  of 
that  office  may  be  of  as  little.  But  on  what  principles,  he  is  either 
to  be  preserved  pr  deprived,  is  an  inquiry,  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant, and  in  which  the  public  has  a  deep  and  lasting  interest. 

The  provision,  which  the  constitutions  of  this  and  other  states 
have  made  for  trying  impeachments  before  the  Senate,  is  obviously 
adopted  from  an  analogy  to  the  English  constitution.  It  was  per- 
ceived, however,  and  could  hardly  fail  to  be  perceived,  that  the  re- 
semblance was  not  strong,  between  the  tribunals,  clothed  with  the 
power  of  trying  impeachments,  in  this  country,  and  the  English 
House  of  Lords.  This  last  is  not  only  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  a  standing  judicature.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  revise  the  judg- 
ments of  all  other  courts.  It  is  accustomed  to  the  datljr  exetcise  of 
judicial  power,  and  has  acquired  the  habit  and  charactet  whittll  such 
exercise  conrers^  There  is  a  presumption,  therefore,  that  it  will  try 
impeachments,  as  it  tries  other  causes,  and  that  the  common  rules 
of  evidence,  and  the  forms  of  proceedings,  so  essential  to  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  which  prevail  in  other  cases,  will  prevail  also  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  construction  of  our  American  govern- 
ments, it  is  obvious,  that  although  the  power  of  judging  on  impeach- 
ments could  probably  be  nowhere  so  well  deposited,  as  with  the 
senate,  yet  it  could  not  but  be  foreseen,  that  this  high  act  of  judica- 
ture was  to  be  trusted  to  the  hands  of  those  who  did  not  ordinarily 
perform  judicial  functions;  but  who  occasionally  only,  and  on  such 
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occasions,  moreover,  as  were  generally  likely  to  be  attended  with 
some  excitement,  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  judges.  It 
must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed,  that  few  evils  have  been,  as  yet, 
found  to  result  from  this  arrangement.  In  all  the  states,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, although  there  have  been  several  impeachments,  there  have 
been  fewer  convictions,  and  fewer  still,  in  which  there  is  just  reason 
to  suppose  injustice  has  taken  place.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past,  I  trust  we  form  favorable  anticipations  of  the  future,  and  thai 
the  judgment  which  this  court  shall  now  pronounce,  and  the  rules 
and  principles  which  shall  guide  that  judgment,  will  be  such  as  shall 
secure  to  the  community  a  rigorous  and  unrelenting  censorship  over 
maladministration  in  office,  and  to  individuals  entire  protection 
against  prejudice,  excitement,  and  injustice. 

The  Respondent  is  impeached  for  various  instances  of  alleged  mis- 
conduct, in  his  office,  as  Judge  of  Probate,  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  duties  which  he  is 
charged  with  violating,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and 
nature  of  these  duties,  and  to  examine  the  legal  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, in  regard  to  the  officers,  who  from  time  to  time  have 
executed  and  performed  these  duties.  It  is  now  two  centuries  since 
our  ancestors  established  a  colony  here.  They  brought  with  them, 
of  course,  the  general  notions  with  regard  to  property,  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  the  peculiar  powers  and  duties  of  different 
tribunals,  which  they  had  formed  in  the  country  which  they  left;  and 
these  notions,  and  general  ideas,  they  adopted  in  practice,  with  such 
modifications  as  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  In  England, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  jurisdiction  over  wills  and  ad- 
ministrations exercised  in  the  spiritual  courts,  by  the  bishops  or  their 
ordinaries.  Here,  there  were  no  such  courts.  Still  it  was  a  neces- 
sary jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised  by  some  tribunal,  and  in  thd  early 
history  of  the  colony,  it  was  exercised  by  the  same  magistrates,  or 
some  of  them,  on  whom  the  other  portions  of  judicial  power  were 
conferred.  Wills  were  proved,  and  administrations  granted,  by  the 
county  magistrates,  essentially  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England 
by  the  bishops,  or  their  delegates.  It  seems  that  any  two  magis- 
trates, with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court,  might  prove  a  will,  and 
cause  it  to  be  recorded  in  the  county  court ;  and  might  grant  admin- 
istrations, in  like  manner.     {Ancient  Charters,  204.) 

At  length,  by  the  act  of  1685,  {An,  Ch,  205)  it  was  expreaalv  de- 
clared, that  the  county  court,  in  cases  of  probate  of  wilig|  und  the 
granting  of  administrations,  should  have  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority a$  the  ordinary  in  England, 

By  the  provincial  charter  of  1G92,  all  power  and  JilViadic^ioiii  in 
the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  administrationi  ^tM  OoafijiaiLMa 
the  governor  and  council.     The  governor  then  became  auprfani'€V* 
dinary,  and  by  the  provision  of  the  statutes  they  1rer6  fi^-^liifyt«t  | 
the  same  power  and  authority  as  were  exercised  bj  th^  ^'^IviafjHb'r, 
England.  *     4v.« 

At  this  time,  no  statute  had  regulated  ftes  in  the  probate  ,^ 
and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  business  was  done  tlier^.  at  that' 
without  fees,  any  more  than  at  later  periods.     We  irtM'lool 
fore  for  some  other  authority,  than  a  statute  pertiuesioilr 
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eflablifhnient  and  re;^ulatioii  of  fccsy  in  this  oiHce.  And  as  the 
governor  and  council  pos8C<>sc<i  the  g(*ncral  power  of  the  courts  in 
Kn|;land,  it  is  material  to  inquire  into  the  authority  and  practice  of 
thoKe  courts  in  this  particular.  There  can  he  no  douht,  that  in  the 
Knglish  courts*  fees,  in  cases  of  probate  and  administration,  were, 
frnm  t*arly  times,  in  most  cases  refjuhited  by  custom,  and  the  author- 
ity and  direction  of  the  courts  themnelves,  without  statute  provisions. 
A  table  of  fees,  established  in  l'V«n,  in  the  time  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  may  be  seen  in  Bum's  Kcthsiastival  Law,  vol.  '2.  p.  t2G6. 

This  table  sets  forth  a  Jon^  list  of  chur;^es  and  fees  of  oflicc  ac- 
cniine  in  the  odministration  of  estates,  such  as  for  ^^  administra- 
tion, which  probably  means  decreeing  administration,  ^^commis- 
!»ion,"  which  is  the  letter  of  administration, "  interlocutory  decree," 
'*  examination  of  acccjunt,''  **  respite  of  inventory,"  **  caveat," 
"citation,"  "quietus,"  ice.  Stc.  &c.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
statute  which  established  the  fees  of  oHice,  in  cases  of  administra- 
tion, except  one  single  provision  in  the  St.  '21,  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  5, 
mhich  enacted,  that  tor  granting  administration  on  goods  under  forty 
pounds,  the  judge  should  receive  no  mure  than  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  It  appears  from  the  preamble  (»f  that  statute,  that  no  pre- 
vious law  was  existing,  on  the  subject,  and  the  grievance  recited, 
i«,  that  the  bishops  iind  their  ordinaries  dcmniided  and  received 
greater  fees,  for  the  probation  of  testaments,  and  other  things  there- 
unto belonging,  than  had  been  aforetime  usual  and  accustomed. 
The  preamble  recites  also,  that  an  act  of  Henry  V.  had  ordained, 
that  no  ordinary  should  take,  for  the  probation  of  testaments,  or 
other  things  to  the  same  belonging,  any  nmre  than  was  accustomed 
and  used  in  the  time  of  king  Kdward  the  thinl,  ir/nV/i  act  did 
endmrt  bui  to  the  wxi  jxirHami'iit,  bij  nason  ihat  ///«-  said  ordiiwriis  did 
then  promtUe  to  rtfonn  and  ammd  tluir  tjrarfions:  but  innsmucii  as  the 
evil  was  still  c(»ntinued  and  aggravated,  the  act  proceeded  to  limit 
and  fix  fees  of  oflice,  for  the  probate  of  wills,  an<l  for  other  services 
retipectins  testate  estates,  and  contains  the  single  provision  above 
mentioned,  and  no  more,  respecting  administrations  on  intestate 
estates. 

It  is  entirely  clear  and  certain,  that  the  fees  of  bishops  and  their 

ordinaries  did  not  oninnatt-  in  tin*  grant  f»r  {provision  of  any  art  of 

parliament.     Such  acts  were  passed  only  to  restrain  and  limit  the 

imount,  and  to  prevent  exaction  and  extortion.     The  right  to  demand 

and  receive  fees  rested  on  the  general  ))rinci)de  of  a  right  to  com- 

fiensation  for  services  rendered;  and  in  the  absence  of  statute  limit- 

aiiooa,  the  amount  was  ascertained  by  the  practice  and  usage  of  the 

courts,  be lAffraaaonablc  and  proper.     Hence  it  happened,  in  Eng- 

laady  tiflt  dmveni  fees  were  paid,  and  probably  stiil  are,  in  the  dit- 

feftnt  lUocesea,  according  to  the  usage  of  ditlerent  courts,  and  the 

tint  when  their  tables  of  fees  were  respectively  establi>hed.     ^*  In 

ihotereral  dioceses  there  are  tables  of  fees,  different,  as  it  .*«eenieth, 

iiAe  several  charges,  in  proportion  to  the  ditierence  of  times  where- 

kltov  have  been  estabiisbed."     (  2.  Burn,  2t'>\K)     This  is  precisely 

Hilbas  happened,  and  what,  whether  alh>wed  to  prove  it  or  not, 

wmf  BMiBber  of  this  court  knows,  now  actually  exists,  in  relation 
^.%fliisdEferont  counties  of  this  Commonw(*altli. 
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It  is  most  material  to  the  Respondent's  case  to  understand  clearly, 
on  what  ground  it  is,  that,  as  Judge  of  Probate,  he  had  a  right  to 
receive  ices  for  services  performed  in  his  office.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  in  matter  of  law,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Man-* 
agers  and  ourselves,  wide  enough,  in  my  judgment,  to  extend  over 
the  whole  case.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  be  right,  in  the 
legal  doctrine  which  their  Managers  have  advanced  here,  I  agree  at 
once  the  case  is  against  the  Respondent,  unless,  indeed,  an  indul- 
gence may  be  allowed  to  his  infirmity,  in  not  understanding  the  law, 
as  it  is  now  asserted.  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  question,  now  'at 
issue  between  the  Managers  and  us,  as  clearly  as  I  may  be  able. 
The  Managers  contend  that  all  fees  of  office,  in  such  offices  as  the 
Respondent's,  arise  only  from  the  express  iprant  of  the  legislature; 
and  that  none  can  be  claimed,  where  such  grant  is  not  shown.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  humbly  submit,  that  the  right,  in  such  offices,  to 
receive  fees,  is  the  general  right  to  receive  reasonable  compensation 
for  services  rendered,  and  labor  performed;  and  is  no  otherwise  af- 
fected by  statute,  than  as  the  amount  of  fees,  is,  or  may  be,  limiied 
by  statute. 

It  is  certain,  that  judges  of  probate,  in  this  state,  are  required 
to  perform  many  acts,  (such,  for  instance,  as  granting  guardianship 
to  persons  non  compotes  mentis)  for  which  no  fees  are  specifically 
established  by  the  statute.  One  of  the  learned  Managers  has  ex- 
pressly advanced  tlie  proposition,  that  for  such  services  the  judffe  is 
entitled  to  receive  no  fees  whatever.  He  contends,  that  the  law 
presumes  him  to  be  adequately  paid,  on  a  sort  of  average,  for  all  ser- 
vices by  him  performed,  by  the  fees  specially  provided  for  some.  On 
the  contrary,  we,  very  humbly,  insist,  that  in  all  sueh  cases  the  judge 
has  a  right  to  receive  a  just  and  reasonable  fee  of  office  for  the  ser- 
vice performed;  the  amount  to  be  settled,  on  proper  principles,  and, 
as  well  as  in  any  way,  by  analogy  to  similar  services,  for  which  the 
amount  of  fees  is  fixed  by  statute.  The  statute,  for  example,  es- 
tablishes the  fees  for  a  grant  of  guardianship  over  minors,  it  estab- 
lishes none,  for  guardianship  over  persons  non  compotes  maiHi.  Tbe 
precise  difference  between  the  learned  Managers  and  us,  is,  that  thej 
contend,  that,  in  the  last  case,  the  judge  is  entitled  to  receive  no  fes 
at  all;  while  we  think,  that  he  has  a  right  to  receive,  in  such  caae^ 
a  reasonable  fee;  and  that  what  is  resonable  may  fairly  be  determin- 
ed by  reference  to  what  the  law  allows  him  in  the  case  of  guardian- 
ship over  minors. 

«  I  rejoice,  sir,  in  behalf  of  my  client,  that  we  have  here  a  plain,  in- 
telligible question  of  law,  to  be  discussed  and  decided.  This  is  t 
question,  in  which  neither  prerogative  nor  discretion  has  augbt  to  do. 
It  is  not  to  be  decided,  by  reasons  of  state,  or  those  political  consid- 
erations, which  we  have  heard  so  oflen,  but  so  indefinitely,  and,  ia 
my  judgment,  so  alarmingly,  referred  to,  and  relied  on,  in  the  open-  , 
ing  speeches  of  more  than  one  of  the  learned  Managers.  It  nay 
possibly  happen,  sir,  to  the  learned  Managers,  to  share  the  fortnnss 
of  the  gods  in  Homer's  battles.  While  they  keep  themselv«a  iaihi 
high  atmosphere  of  prerogative,  and  political  discretion,  and  aaadi 
the  Respondent  from  the  clouds,  the  advantage,  in  the  contnyranqfi 
may  remain  entirely  with  them.     When  they  descend,  however^  ta 
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■n  equal  field  of  mortal  combat,  and  consent  to  contend  with  mortal 
weapons — comintu  ense — it  is  probable  they  may  sometimes  get,  as 
well  as  give,  a  wound.  On  the  present  question,  we  meet  the  learn- 
ed Managers  on  equal  terms,  and  fair  ground ,  and  we  are  willing 
that  our  client's  fate  should  abide  the  result.  The  Managers  have 
advanced  a  plain  and  intelligible  proposition,  as  being  the  Taw  of  the 
land.  If  they  make  it  out,  they  show  a  good  case  against  the  Re- 
spondent; if  they  fail  so  to  do,  then  their  case,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
this  proposition,  fails  also.  Let,  then,  the  proposition  be  examined. 
The  proposition  is,  as  before  stated,  that  for  services,  which  the 
law  requires  judges  of  probate  to  perform,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
particular  fee  established  or  provided  by  statute,  they  can  receive 
no  fee  whatever. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  he  remarked,  that,  of  the  various  duties 
and  services,  required  of  judges  of  probate,  some  grow  out  of  tlie 
very  nature  of  their  office,  and  are  incidental  to  it,  or  arise  by  com- 
mon law;  others  were  imposed  by  statutes  passed  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  fee  bill  whatever,  and  others,  again,  by  statutes 
passed  since.  The  statute,  commonly  called  the  fee  bill,  was  passed 
for  the  regulation  of  fees  in  other  courts,  and  other  offices,  as  well 
as  of  the  judges  and  registers  of  probate.  It  imposes  no  duty  what- 
ever on  any  officer.  It  treats  only  of  existing  duties,  and  of  those 
no  farther  than  to  limit  fees.  It  declares,  that,  "  The  fees  of  the 
several  persons  hereafter  mentioned,  for  the  services  respectirehj  an- 
nfTtd  to  their  nmmes,  shall  be  as  follows,'^  &lc.  The  statute  then 
procreedfl  to  enumerate,  among  other  things,  certain  services  of  the 
judges  of  probate;  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  does  not  enumerate 
or  set  forth  mU  the  services,  which  the  law  calls  on  him  to  perform. 
In  our  optnion^  sir,  this  is  simply  a  restrahiinij;  statute.  It  fixes 
the  amount  of  fees,  in  tke  cases  mentioned,  leaving  everything  else 
as  it  stood  before.  I  have  already  stated,  that,  in  Kngland,  fees,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  for  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  admiuis- 
trations,  were  of  earlier  date  than  any  statute  respecting  them,  and 
their  amount  ascertained,  by  usage,  and  the  authority  of  the  courts 
themselves.  "  The  rule  is,"  says  Dr.  Burn,  "  the  known  and  es- 
tabbshed  custom  of  every  place,  being  reasonable."  (1.  Bmm'^s 
Lcek9.  Law,  267.) 

And  if  the  reasonableness  of  the  fee  be  disputed,  it  may  be  tried 
by  jury,  whether  the  fee  be  rea.sonable.     (1.  Sa/At7</,  33.).)     If  this 
be  so,  then  clearly  there  exists  a  right  to  some  fee,  independent  of  a 
particular  statute;  for  if  there  be  no  right  to  aniffre  at  ally  why  refer 
to  a  jury  to  decide  irAaf  fee  would  be  reasonable  ?     But  the  law  is 
rtill  more  express  on  this  point. — "  Fees  are  certain  perquisites  al- 
lowed to  officers  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  a  recompense  for 
ikfir  labor  and  trouble;  ascertained,  either  by  acts  of  parliament,  or 
by  ancient  tuaf^r^  which  gives  them  an  equal  sanction  with  an  act  of 
^uiiameat."     All  such  fees  as  have  been  allowed  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  their  officers,  as  a  recompense  for  their  labor  and  attendance, 
ire  Mablished  fees;  and  the  parties  caniio/  be  deprived  of  them  with- 
mtt  an  act  of  parliament."     {Coke,  Lit.  368.     Prcc.   Chan.  551. 
it«6'f  Law  Did.—''  Fees.") 
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I  may  add,  that  fees  are  recoverable,  in  an  action  of  astumi 
for  work  and  labor  performed.  The  doctrine  contended  for  < 
other  side  is  contradicted,  in  so  many  words,  by  a  well  settles 
viz.  that  if  an  office  be  erected  for  tlic  public  good,  though  m 
annexed  to  it,  it  is  a  good  office;  and  the  party,  for  the  lab< 
pains  which  he  takes  in  executing  it,  may  maintain  a  quantum 
if  not  as  Eifte  yet  as  a  compensation,  for  his  trouble.  {Moon 
Jac.  "  Fees."  (A.  E.)     Hard.  355.  Salk,  333.) 

The  universal  practice,  sir,  has  corrcs))onded  with  these  ri 
law.  Almost  every  officer  in  the  Commonwealth,  whose  com 
tion  consiitts  in  fees  of  office,  renders  services  not  enumerated 
fee  bill,  and  is  paid  for  those  services;  and  this,  through  no 
gonce,  or  abuse,  but  with  great  propriety  and  justice.  Allow 
mention  one  instance,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  for 
Some  thousands  of  dollars  are  paid,  every  year,  to  the  clerks 
several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  in  this  State,  for  certified  co| 
papers  and  records  remaining  in  their  offices.  The  fee  bill  o 
authorises  the  taking  of  any  such  fee,  nor  limits  its  amour 
mentions  it,  in  any  way.  There  are  other  instances,  equally 
and  strong,  and  they  show  us  that  all  the  courts  of  justice,  a 
the  officers  concerned  in  its  administration,  have  understood  tli 
as  the  Respondent  has  understood  it;  and  that  the  notion 
learned  Managers  derives  as  little  support  from  practice,  as  r 
from  reason  or  authority.  The  learned  Managers  have  pro 
no  one  opinion  of  any  writer,  no  decision  of  any  court,  and 
think,  no  shadow  of  reason,  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  extr 
nary  ground  which  they  have  taken;  ground,  I  admit,  essentia 
maintuinrd  by  them,  but  which  the  Respondent  could  devoutlj 
they  bad  taken  somewhat  more  of  pains  to  examine  and  explo 
fore,  on  the  strength  of  it,  they  had  brought  him  to  this  bar. 
mit  it,  sir,  to  the  judgment  of  this  court,  and  to  the  judgmi 
every  judge  and  every  lawyer  in  the  land, whether  the  law  b 
that  officers,  paid  by  fdct^j  have  a  right  to  such  fees,  for  service 
dercd,  on  the  general  principle  of  compensation  for  work  and 
performed;  the  amount  to  be  ascertained  by  the  statute,  in  ca 
which  the  statute  has  made  a  regulation;  and,  in  other  cases,  b} 
ogy  to  the  services,  which  are  especially  provided  for,  and  by  i 
sideration  of  what  is  just  and  reasonable  in  the  case.  With  i 
respect,  sir,  for  the  learned  Managers,  it  would  be  mere  afiecl 
if  I  were  to  express  myself  with  any  diffidence  on  this  part  < 
case,  or  siiould  leave  the  topic  with  the  avowal  of  any  other  f 
than  surprise,  that  a  judge  of  the  land  should  be  impeached  and 
ecuted  upon  the  foundation  of  such  opinions  as  have  in  this  pi 
lar  been  advanced. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  sir,  I  wish  to  take  notice  of  a 
perhaps  not  entirely  essential  to  the  case.  The  Respondent, 
answer,  has  stated,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  judges  of  probate 
sists  of  two  parts,  commonly  called  the  amicable  or  voluntai 
the  contentious  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  learned  Managei 
said,  that  this  distinction  can  by  no  means  be  allowed,  and  ha 
ceecled  to  state,  if  I  rightly  uncf^rstood  him,  that  the  vohuUary 
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diction  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  has  not,  in  any  part  of  it, 
devolved  on,  and  been  granted  to,  the  judges  of  probate  here.  As 
it  is  not  perhaps  material  for  the  present  discussion,  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  is  the  true  distinction  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
con/en/iotM  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  understood  in 
England,  I  shall  content  myself  with  reading  a  single  authority  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Bum  (vol.  1,  p.  292)  says; — ^^  Voluntary  jurisdic- 
tion is  exercised  in  matters  which  require  no  judicial  proceeding,  as 
in  granting  probate  of  wills,  letters  of  administration,  sequestration 
of  vacant  benefices,  institution,  and  such  like;  contentious  jurisdic- 
tion is,  where  there  is  an-  action  or  judicial  process,  and  consisteth 
in  the  hearing  and  determining  of  causes  between  party  and  party." 

It  can  be  now  at  once  seen,  sir,  whether  any  part  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion exercised  by  judges  of  probate  in  this  State,  be  voluntaryy 
within  this  definition  of  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  con- 
tentious. 

Aflcr  these  observations,  sir,  on  the  general  nature  and  origin  of 
fees,  accruing  in  the  probate  offices,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  charges  contained  in  these  articles. 

And  the  first  inquiry  is,  whether  any  misconduct  or  maladministra- 
tion in  office,  is  sufficiently  charged,  upon  the  Respondent,  in  any  of 
them.  To  decide  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  what  is 
the  law  governing  impeachments;  and  by  what  rule  questions  arising 
in  such  proceedings  are  to  be  determined.  My  learned  colleague, 
who  has  immediately  preceded  me,  has  gone  v^ry  extensively  into 
this  part  of  the  case.  I  have  little  to  add,  and  shall  not  detain  you 
by  repetition.  I  take  it,  sir,  that  this  is  a  court;  that  the  Respondent 
is  brought  here  to  be  tried ;th?it  you  are  his  judges;  and  that  the  rule 
of  your  decision  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  and  the  law.  If 
this  be  not  so,  my  time  is  misspent  in  speaking  here,  and  yours  also 
in  listening  to  me.  Upon  any  topics  of  expediency,  or  policy ;  upon 
a  question  of  what  may  be  best,  upon  the  whole;  upon  a  great  part 
of  those  considerations,  with  which  the  leading  Manager  opened  his 
case,  I  have  not  one  word  to  say.  If  this  be  a  cour/,  and  the  Re- 
spondent on  his  trial  before  it;  if  he  be  to  be  tried,  and  can  only  be 
tried  for  some  offence  knoum  to  the  constitution  and  the  law;  and  if  evi- 
dence against  him  can  be  produced  only  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  then,  indeed,  counsel  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  him.  But 
if  other  considerations,  such  as  have  been  plainly  announced,  are 
to  prevail,  and  that  were  known,  counsel  owe  no  duty  to  their  client 
which  could  compel  them  to  a  totally  fruitless  effort,  for  his  defence. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  sir,  that  this  court  feels  itself  bound 
by  the  constitution  and  the  law;  and  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  are  sustained  by  the 
constitution  and  the  law.  •** 

I  take  it  to  be  clear,  that  an  impeachment  is  a  prosecution  for  the 
violation  of  existing  laws;  and  that  the  offence,  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, must  be  set  forth  substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  in  in- 
dictments.— I  say  substantially,  for  there  may  be,  in  indictments, 
certain  technical  requisitions,  which  are  not  necessary  to  be  regarded 
in  impeachments.  The  constitution  has  given  this  body  the  power 
of  trying  impeachments,  without  defining  what  an  impeachment  is, 
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and  therefore  necessarily  introducing,  with  the  term  itself,  its  usual 
and  received  definition,  and  the  character  and  incidents  which  be- 
long to  it.  An  impeachment,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing. It  is  a  trials  and  conviction  in  that  trial  is  to  be  followed  by 
forfeiture  and  punishment.  Hence,  the  authorities  instruct  us,  that 
the  rules  of  proceeding  are  substantially  the  same  as  prevail  in  other 
criminal  proceedings.  {2.  WooddesoUy  611,  4,BL  Camm,^9.  l.H 
P.  C.  150.  1.  Chitty^s  Criminal  LaWy  169.)  There  is,  on  this  occa- 
sion, no  manner  of  discretion  in  this  court,  any  more  than  there  is, 
in  other  cases,  in  a  judge  or  a  juror.  It  is  all  a  question  of  law  and 
evidence.  Nor  is  there,  in  regard  to  evidence,  any  more  latitude, 
than  on  trials  for  murder,  or  any  other  crime,  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Rules  of  evidence  are  rules  of  law,  and  their  observance  on  this 
( r.casion  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with  than  any  other  rule  of  law. 
lV«hatever  may  be  imagined  to  the  contrary,  it  will  commonly  be 
found,  that  a  disregard  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence,  is  but  the 
harbinger  of  injustice.  Tribunals  which  do  not  regard  those  rules, 
seldom  regard  any  other;  and  those  who  think  they  nsay  make  free 
with  what  the  law  has  ordained  respecting  evidence,  generally  find 
an  apology  for  making  free  also  with  what  it  has  ordained  respecting 
other  things.  They  who  admit  or  reject  evidence,  according  to  no 
other  rule  than  their  own  good  pleasure,  generally  decide  everything 
else  by  the  same  rule. 

This  being,  then,  a  judicial  proceeding,  the  first  requisite  is,  that 
the  Respondent's  offence,  should  be  fully  and  plainly,  stibstimiially  and 
formally  described  to  him.  This  is  the  express  requisition  of  the 
constitution.  Whatever  is  necessary  to  be  proved,  must  be  alleged; 
and  it  must  be  alleged  with  ordinary  and  reasonable  certainty.  I 
have  already  said,  that  there  may  be  necessary  in  indictments,  cer- 
tain technical  niceties,  which  are  not  necessary  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments. There  are,  for  example,  certain  things  necessary  to  be 
stated,  in  ilrictness,  in  indictments,  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  precisely  as  stated.  An  indictment  roust  set 
forth,  among  other  things,  for  instance,  the  particular  day  when  the 
ofi*ence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed;  but  it  need  not  bo  proved 
to  have  been  committed  on  that  particular  day.  It  has  been  holden, 
in  the  case  of  an  impeachment,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  to  have  been  on  or  about  a  particular  day. 
Such  was  the  decision,  in  Lord  Winton's  case;  as  may  be  seen  in 
4ih  Hat^elVs  Precedents,  297.  In  that  case,  the  respondent,  being 
convicted,  made  a  motion  to  arrest  the  judgment,  on  the  ground 
that  ''  the  impeachment  was  insufficient,  for  that  the  time  of  commit- 
ting the  high  treason  is  not  therein  laid  with  sufficient  ceWatn/y.'' 
The  principal  facts  charged  in  that  case  were  laid  to  be  committed 
^^  on  or  alfout  the  months  of  September,  October,  or  November  la$t;^^ 
and  the  taking  of  Preston,  and  the  battle  there,  which  are  among 
the  acts  of  treason,  were  laid  to  be  done  ^^  about  the  dth,  \Othy  lllA, 
mh,  or  \Sth,  ofjybvember  last,^^ 

A  question  was  put  to  the  judges,  '^whether  in  indictments  for 
treason  or  felony  it  be  necessary  to  allege  some  certain  day  upon 
which  the  fact  is  supposed  to  be  conunitted;  or,  if  it  be  only  alleged 
in  an  indictment  that  the  crime  was  commilted  on  or  about  a  certain 
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day,  whether  that  would  be  sufficient.'*  And  the  judges  answered, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  day  laid  in  the  indictment, 
and  that  to  allege  that  the  fact  was  committed  on  or  about  a  certain 
day  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  judges  w^ere  next  asked,  whether, 
if  a  certain  day  be  alleged,  in  an  indictment,  it  be  necessary,  on  the 
trial,  to  prove  the  fact  to  be  committed  on  that  day;  and  they  answer- 
ed, that  it  is  not  necessary.  And  thereupon  the  lords  resolved,  that 
the  impeachment  was  sufficiently  certain  in  point  of  time.  This 
case  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  rule,  which  I  think  is  rea^ 
sonable  and  well  founded,  that  whatever  is  to  be  proved  must  be 
stated,  and  that  no  more  need  be  stated. 

In  the  next  place,  the  matter  of  the  charge  ihust  be  the  breach  of 
some  known  and  standing  law ;  the  violation  of  some  positive  duty. 
If  our  constitutions  of  government  have  not  secured  this,  they  have 
done  very  little  indeed  for  the  security  of  civil  liberty.  "  There  are 
two  points,"  said  a  distinguished  statesman,  '^  on  which  the  whole  of 
the  liberty  of  every  individual  depends;  one,  the  trial  by  jury;  the 
other,  a  maxim,  arising  out  of  the  elements  of  justice  itself,  that  no 
man  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  be  tried  upon  anything  but 
a  known  law."  These  two  great  points  our  constitutions  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish;  and  the  constitution  of  this  Conmionwealth 
in  particular,  has  provisions  on  this  subject,  as  full  and  ample  as  can 
be  expressed  in  the  language  in  which  that  constitution  is  written. 

Allow  me  then,  sir,  on  these  rules  and  principles  to  inquire  into 
the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  charges  contained  in  the  first  article. 

And  first,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  time  or  place  of  holding  the 
court,  I  beg  to  know  what  there  is  stated,  in  the  article,  to  show  thai 
UUgality?  What  fact  is  alleged,  on  which  the  Managers  now  rely? 
M'ot  one. — Illegality  itself  is  not  a  fact,  but  an  inference  of  law, 
drawn  by  the  Managers,  on  facts  known  or  supposed  by  them,  but 
not  stated  in  the  charge,  nor  until  the  present  moment  aiad&  known 
to  anybody  else.  We  hear  them  now  contending,  that  flliiMe  courts 
were  illegal  for  the  following  reasons,  which  they  sajr  •i^'true,  as 
fads,  viz: 

1.  That  the  register  was  absent; 

2.  That  the  register  had  no  notice  to  be  present; 

3.  That  parties  had  not  notice  to  be  present. 

Now,  not  one  of  these  is  stated  in  the  article.  No  one  fact  or 
circumstance,  now  relied  on  as  making  a  case  against  the  defendant, 
is  stated  in  the  charge.  Was  he  not  entitled  to  know,  I  beg  to  ask, 
what  was  to  be  proved  against  him  }  If  it  was  to  be  contended  that 
persons  were  absent  from  those  courts  who  ought  to  have  been  pres- 
ent, or  that  parties  had  no  notice,  who  were  entitled  to  receive 
notice,  ought  not  the  Respondent  to  be  informed,  that  he  might 
encounter  evidence  by  evidence,  and  be  prepared  to  disprove,  what 
would  be  attempted  to  be  proved? 

This  charge,  sir,  I  maintain  is  wholly  and  entirely  insufficient. 
It  is  a  mere  nullity.  If  it  were  an  indictment  in  the  courts  of  law, 
it  would  be  quashed,  not  for  want  of  formality,  or  technical  accuracy, 
but  for  want  of  substance  in  the  charge.  I  venture  to  say  there  is 
not  a  court  in  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  which 
such  a  charge  would  be^liought  sufficient  to  warrant  a  judgment. 
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The  next  charce  in  this  article  is  for  receiving  illegal  fees  for 
services  performed.  I  contend  that  this  also  is  subslarUtally  defective, 
in  not  setting  out  what  sura  in  certainy  the  defendant  has  received 
as  illegal  fees.  It  is  material  to  his  defence  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed, more  particularly  than  he  here  is,  of  the  charge  against  him. 
i{  it  be  merely  stated  that  for  divers  services  respecting  one  admin- 
istration, he  received  a  certain  sum,  and  for  divers  others,  respect- 
ing another,  another  certain  sum,  and  that  these  sums  were  too  large, 
(which  is  the  form  of  accusation  adopted  in  this  case,)  he  cannot 
know  for  what  service,  or  on  what  particular  item,  he  is  charged 
with  having  received  illegal  fees.  The  legal  and  the  illegal  are 
mixed  up  together,  and  he  is  only  told  that  in  the  aggregate  ne  has 
received  too  much.  In  some  of  these  cases,  there  is  a  number  of 
items,  or  particulars,  in  which  fees  are  charged  and  received;  but 
in  the  articles  these  items  or  particulars  are  not  stated,  and  he  is  left 
to  conjecture,  out  of  ten,  or  it  may  be  twenty,  particular  cases, 
which  one  it  is,  that  the  proof  is  expected  to  apply  to. 

My  colleague  has  referred  to  the  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
judged, that  in  prosecutions  against  officers  for  the  alleged  taking 
of  illegal  fees,  this  general  manner  of  statement  is  insufficient.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  ancient  acts  of  Parliament  should  have 
been  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  officers,  exerci- 
sing jurisdiction  over  wills  and  administration,  against  prosecutions 
in  this  form;  which  were  justly  deemed  oppressive.  The  st.  25,  Ed. 
3,  cap.  9,  after  reciting,  '^  that  the  king^s  justices  do  take  indictments 
of  ordinaries,  and  of  their  ofiicers,  of  extortion,  or  oppressionB,  and 
impeach  them,  without  putting  in  certain,  wherein,  or  whereof,  or  m 
what  manner  they  have  done  extortion;" — proceeds  to  enact,  "Thai 
his  justices  shall  not  from  henceforth  impeach  the  ordinaries,  nor 
their  officers,  because  of  such  indictments  of  general  extortions  or 
oppressions,  unless  they  say,  and  put  in  certain,  in  what  thing,  and 
of  what,  and  in  what  manner  the  said  ordinaries  or  their  officers 
have  done  extortions  or  oppressions." 

The  charge  in  this  case,  ought  to  have  stated  the  oftensive  act, 
for  which  the  fee  was  taken;  and  the  amount  of  the  fee  received. 
The  Court  could  then  see  whether  it  wert  illegal.  Whereas  the 
article,  after  reciting  certain  services  performed  by  the  Respondent, 
some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  fee  bill,  and  others  are  not,  al- 
leges that  for  the  business  aforesaid  the  Respondent  demanded  and 
received  other  and  greater  fees  Uian  are  by  law  allotced.  IX>es  this 
mean,  that  he  received  excessive  fees  for  every  service,  or  was  the 
whole  excess  charged  on  one  service?  Was  the  excess  taken  on 
those  particular  services,  for  which  a  specific  fee  is  given  by  the 
statute,  or  was  it  taken  for  those  services  not  mentioned  in  the  fee 
bill  at  all?  But  further;  the  article  proceeds  to  state,  that  after- 
wards during  and  upon  the  scttlomont  of  said  estate,  the  Respondent 
did  demand  and  receive  divers  sums,  as  fees  of  office,  other  and 
greater  than  are  by  law  allowed;  uiilwut  staling  at  all  what  Mtrviees 
were  rendered,  for  which  these  fees  were  taken!  It  is  simply  a  general 
allegation,  that  the  Respondent  received  from  an  administrator,  in 
the  settlement  of  an  estate,  excessive  fees;  without  stating,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  what  the  excess  was,  or  even  what  services  were 
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performed.  I  hog  leave  to  ask,  sir,  of  the  learned  Managers,  whether 
they  will,  as  lawyers,  express  an  opinion  before  this  Court,  that  this 
mode  of  accusation  is  sufficient  r  Do  they  find  any  precedent  for 
it,  or  any  principle  to  warrant  it?  If  they  mean  to  say,  that  pro- 
ceedings, m  cases  of  impeachment,  are  not  subject  to  rule;  that  the 
genera]  principles  applicable  to  other  criminal  proceedings  do  not 
apply ;  this  is  an  intelligible,  though  it  may  be  an  alarming  course  of 
argument.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  admit,  that  a  prosecution  by 
impeachment  is  to  be  governed  by  the  general  rules  applicable  to 
other  criminal  prosecutions;  that  the  constitution  is  to  control  it;  and 
that  it  is  a  judicial  proceeding;  and,  if  they  recur,  as  they  have  already 
frequently  done,  to  the  law  relative  to  indictments,  for  doctrines  and 
maxinia  applicable  to  this  proceeding;  I  again  ask  them,  and  I  hope 
in  their  reply  they  will  not  evade  an  answer,  will  they,  as  lawyers, 
before  a  tribunal  constituted  as  this,  say,  that  in  their  opinion,  this 
mode  of  charging  the  Respondent  is  constitutional  and  legal? 
Standing  in  the  situation  they  do,  and  before  such  a  Court,  will  they 
say,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Respondent  is  not,  constitutionally 
and  legally,  entitled  to  require  a  more  particular  statement  of  his 
supposed  offences?  I  think,  sir,  that  candor  and  justice  to  the  Re- 
spondent require,  that  the  learned  Managers  should  express,  on  this 
occasion,  such  opinions  on  matters  of  law,  as  they  would  be  willing, 
as  lawyers,  here  and  elsewhere  to  avow  and  defend.  I  must  there- 
fore, even  yet  again,  entreat  them  to  say,  in  the  course  of  their 
reply,  whether  they  maintain  that  this  mode  of  allegation  would  be 
tufllicient  in  an  indictment;  and  if  not,  whether  they  maintain,  that 
in  an  impeachment,  it  is  loss  necessary  that  the  defendant  be  in- 
formed of  the  facia  intended  to  be  provc^d  against  him,  than  it  is  in 
an  indictment.  The  learned  Managers  may  possibly  answer  me,  that 
it  is  their  business  only  to  argue  these  questions,  and  the  business 
of  the  Court  to  decide  thorn.  I  cannot  think,  however,  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  the  Respondent  thinks  that  the  very  respectable 
gentlemen  who  prosecute  him,  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, owe  a  sort  of  duty,  even  to  him.  It  is  far  from  his  wish, 
however,  to  interfere  with  their  own  sense  of  their  own  duty.  They 
most  judge  for  themselves,  on  what  grounds  they  ask  his  conviction 
from  thb  Court.  Yet  he  lias  a  right  to  ask — and  he  does  most  ear- 
nestly ask,  and  would  repeatedly  and  again  and  acain,  ask,  that  they 
will  state  those  grounds  plainly  and  distinctly.  For  he  trusts,  that 
if  there  be  a  responsibility,  even  beyond  the  immediate  occasion, 
for  opinions  and  sentiments  here  advanced,  they  must  be  entirely 
willing,  as  professional  men,  to  meet  that  responsibility. 

I  now  submit  to  this  Court,  whether  the  supposed  offences  of 
taking  illegal  fees,  as  charged  in  this  article,  are  set  forth  legally 
and  sufficiently;  either  by  the  common  rules  of  proceedings  in  crimi- 
nal cases,  or  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 

As  to  the  manner  of  statin<r  the  offence  in  this  article — I  mean  the 
allegation  that  the  Respondent  refused  to  give,  on  request,  an  ac- 
count of  items  of  fees  received,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  substantially 
ri^ht,  and  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  upon  it.  The  question  upon 
that  will  be,  whether  the  fact  is  proved. 
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All  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  first  article,  apply 
equally  to  the  second;  with  this  further  observation,  that  for  the  ser- 
vices mentioned  in  this  article  the  fee  bill  makes  no  provision  at  all. 
The  same  objections  apply  also  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiAh  articles. 

It  seems  to  us,  sir,  that  all  these  charges  for  receiving  illegal  fees, 
without  setting  out,  in  particular,  what  service  was  done,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  excess,  are  insufficient  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
judgment  against  the  Respondent.  And  especially  all  the  articles, 
in  which  he  is  charged  with  receiving  fees  for  services  not  specified 
in  the  fee  bill;  it  being  not  stated,  what  he  would  be  properly  entitled 
to  in  such  cases,  by  usage,  and  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  there 
being  no  allegation  that  the  sum  received  was  an  unreasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  services  performed.  In  this  respect  the  articles  con- 
sider that  to  be  settled  by  positive  law,  which  is  not  so  settled.  The 
second  article,  for  example,  alleges  that  the  Respondent  demanded 
and  received,  for  certain  letters  of  guardianship  granted  by  him  over 
persons  non  compotes  mentis  "  other  and  greater  fees  than  are  by  law 
alloxctd  therefor. "^^ — This  supposes,  then,  that  some  fees  are  allowed 
by  law  therefor;  yet,  this  is  the  very  case  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  the  Managers  that  no  fee  whatever  was  dite;  there  being 
none  mentioned  in  the  fee  bill.  Between  the  words  of  the  article, 
and  the  tenor  of  the  argument,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  small 
hostility.  Both  cannot  be  right.  They  cannot  stand  together. 
There  should  be  cither  a  new  argument  to  support  the  article,  or  a 
new  article  to  meet  the  argument. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the  legal  sufficiency  of  all 
the  articles  which  charge  the  Respondent  with  holding  unlawful 
courts,  and  demanding  and  receiving  unlawful  fees,  before  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  advance  charges  of  a  different  nature  against 
him,  allow  me  to  advert  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  oa 
these  five  first  articles  respectively;  and  to  consider  what  unlawful 
act  has  been  proved  against  the  Respondent  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  proved,  that  the  Respondent  held  a  special 
Probate  Court  at  (rroton,  October  14, 181G;  and  at  such  court  grant- 
ed letters  of  administration  to  one  Tarbell.  This  court  the  register 
did  not  attend.  With  respect  to  parties  concerned  in  the  businMS 
then  and  there  to  be  transacted,  they  all  had  notice,  as  far  as  appears; 
and  no  one  has  ever  been  heard  to  complain  on  that  account. 

It  has  now  been  contended,  sir,  by  the  learned  Managers,  that  this 
court  was  holden  unlawfully,  because  not  holden  at  a  time  prenouslj 
fixed  by  law.  They  maintain  that  judges  of  probate  can  exercise  no 
jurisdiction,  except  at  certain  terms^  when  their  court  is  to  be  holden. 

On  the  contrary  the  Respondent  has  supposed,  and  has  acted  on 
the  supposition,  that  he  might  lawfully  hold  his  court,  for  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business,  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  might 
think  proper;  giving  due  and  proper  notice  to  all  parties  concerned. 
He  supposes  he  might  so  have  done,  independently  of  the  proris- 
ions  of  any  statute;  and  he  supposes,  moreover,  that  he  was  authori- 
sed so  to  do,  by  the  express  provision  of  the  statute  of  1806. 

The  first  inquiry,  then,  is,  whether  the  probate  courts,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  be  not  courts  which  may  be  considered  as  always 
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Open;  and  authorised,  at  all  times,  to  receive  applications,  and  trans- 
act business;  upon  due  notice  to  all  parties;  or  whether  on  the  con- 
trary their  jurisdiction  can  only  be  exercised,  in  tirm,  or  at  such 
stated  periods  and  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  law.  It  is  true,  that 
the  common  law  courts  have  usually  fixed  terms,  and  can  exercise 
their  powers  only  during  the  continuance  of  these  terms.  In  Eng- 
land, the  termination  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  fixed 
by  law.  With  us,  the  first  day  only  is  fixed,  and  the  courts,  having 
commenced  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  hold  on  as  long  as  the  conrc- 
nience  of  the  occai^ion  requires. 

In  early  ages  the  whole  year  was  one  continued  term.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  western  nations  of  Europe, 
the  governments  ordained  that  their  courts  should  be  always  open, 
for  the  administration  of  justice;  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things, 
of  showing  their  disa[)probation  of  the  heathen  governments,  by 
whom  the  dies  fasti  et  lufasti  were  carefully,  and  as  they  thought, 
superstitiously  regarded.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  church 
interfered;  and  prevailed  to  rescue  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
it  deemed  holy  time,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  &c.  from  the 
agitations  of  forensic  discussion.  The  necessities  of  rural  labor  at- 
fcrwards  added  the  harvest  months  to  the  number  of  the  vacations. 
The  vacations  were  thus  carried  out  of  the  year,  and  what  was  left 
was  term.  Thus,  even  with  regard  to  the  common  law  courts,  the 
provuiions  respecting  terms  were  made,  not  so  much  for  creating 
terms  as  creating  vacations.  And  for  this  reason  it  probably  is,  that 
as  well  the  termination  as  the  coniniencenicnt  of  the  term  should  be 
established  by  law. 

In  respect  to  the  spiritual  courts,  no  such  positive  regulations,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  appear  to  have  been  made.  Their  jurisdiction  is 
one  which  seems  necessarily  to  require  more  or  less  of  occasional 
as  well  as  stated  exercise.  The  bi.-<Iiop\s  jurisdiction,  over  \vill.<* 
and  administrations,  was  not  local,  but  personal.  Ileuce  he  might 
exercise  it,  not  only  when  he  pleased,  but  where  he  pleased;  witliia 
the  limits  of  his  diocese,  or  without.  He  might  grant  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, for  instance,  while  without  the  local  limits  over  which 
his  jurisdiction  extends,  because  it  is  a  personal  authority  which  the 
law  appoints  him  to  exercise.  **  The  power  of  granting  probates  is 
not  local,  but  is  annexed  to  the  per>on  of  the  archbishop,  or  bishop; 
and  therefore  a  bishop,  or  the  commissary  of  a  bishop,  while  absent 
from  liis  diocese,  may  grant  [)robate  of  wills,  respecting  properly 
within  the  same;  or  if  an  archbishop,  or  bishop,  of  a  province  or  see 
in  Ireland  happens  to  be  in  England,  ho  may  grant  probate  of  wills 
relative  to  effects  within  his  province  or  diocese."  {Tolier,  G6. 
1.  Bum.  ^85.) 

>i«>t withstanding  this,  however,  the  canons  ordain,  that  the  ordi- 
naries shall  appoint  proper  [>laces  and  times,  for  the  kee[>ing  of  their 
courts;  such  as  shall  be  convenient  for  those  who  are  to  make  their 
appearance  there;  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  suitors.  The  object  is 
that  there  may  be  some  certain  times,  and  places,  when  and  where 
p»-rsons  having  business  to  be  transacted  may  expect  to  find  the 
judj^c;  and  it  by  no  means  necessarily  takes  away  the  power  of  trans- 
acting business  at  other  times  and  places.     T!ie  ordaining  of  such  a 
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rule  plainly  shows,  that  before  it  was  made,  these  judges  held  their 
courts  when  and  where  they  pleased,  and  only  when  and  where  they 
pleased. 

If  we  recur  again  to  the  history  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  shall 
find,  that  what  necessity  or  convenience  had  established  in  £ngland, 
the  same  necessity  or  convenience  soon  established  here. 

By  the  colony  charter,  no  provision  was  made  for  a  court  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  granting  administrations.  In  1639  it  was  or- 
dained, that  there  should  be  records  kept,  of  all  wills,  administra- 
tions, and  inventories,  (^n.  Ch.  43.) — In  1649  an  act  was  passed 
requiring  wills  to  be  proved  at  the  county  court,  which  should  next 
be  after  thirty  days  from  the  death  of  the  party;  and  that  adminis- 
tration should  be  there  taken,  Stc.  {Ibid  204.) 

These  county  courts  were  courts  of  common  law  jurisdiction,  and 
were  holdcn  at  stated  terms.  But  experience  seems  soon  to  have 
shown,  that  from  the  nature  of  probate  jurisdiction,  its  exercise 
could  not  be  conveniently  confined  to  stated  terms;  for  in  1652,  an 
act  was  passed,  authonsing  two  magistrates ,  with  the  recorder  of  the 
county  court,  to  allow  and  approve  of  wills,  and  grant  administrations; 
the  clerk  to  cause  the  will  or  administration  to  be  recorded,  {Ibid,  204.) 
The  reason  of  passing  this  act  is  obvious.  The  county  court  con- 
sisted of  many  magistrates.  They  assembled  to  form  a  court,  only 
at  stated  terms.  On  this  court  the  law  had  conferred  the  powers  of 
probate  of  wills  and  granting  administrations;  and  like  other  busi- 
ness it  could  of  course  only  be  transacted  at  stated  terms.  This 
was  found  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and  the  law  which  I  have  cited 
was  passed  to  remedy  it.  So  that  instead  of  confining  the  exercise 
of  tiie  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  to  stated  terms,  we  find  the  law 
has  done  exactly  the  contrary.  Not  only  the  analogy  which  they 
bear  with  other  courts  of  similar  jurisdiction,  but  our  own  history, 
and  the  early  enactments  of  the  colonial  legislature  all  conspire  to 
refute  the  notions  which  have  been  advanced — I  cannot  but  think 
somewhat  incautiously  advanced— on  this  occasion. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution,  requiring  judges  of  prSbateto 
hold  their  courts  on  certain  fixed  days,  is  perfectly  and  strictly  con- 
sistent nevertheless,  with  the  occasional  exercise  of  their  powers  at 
other  times.  The  law  has  had  two  objects,  in  this  respect;  distinct, 
indeed,  but  consistent.  One  is  that  there  shotdd  be  certain  fixed  dmpj 
when  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  attend  to  the  businMS 
of  their  offices,  and  the  applications  of  suitors;  the  other,  that  thej 
might,  when  occasion  required,  perform  such  duties,  and  attend  to 
such  applications  on  other  days.  The  learned  Managers  seem  to 
have  regarded  these  provisions  of  law  as  repugnant,  whereas  they 
up[)ear  to  us  to  consist  perfectly  well  together. 

If  it  were  possible,  sir,  that  we  were  still  mistaken  in  all  this, 
there  is  yet  the  provision  of  the  special  law  of  1806,  which  would 
seem  to  put  an  end  to  this  part  of  the  case.  This  statute  has  been 
already  stated;  its  terms  are  express,  and  its  object  plain  beyond  all 
doubt  or  ambiguity.  IVot  only  does  this  act,  of  itself,  afford  the 
nioKt  complete  justification  to  the  Respondent  in  this  case,  but  it 
iroves  also,  eith<;r  that  the  Legislature  or  the  learned  Managers 
lavc  misunderstood  the  requisition  of  the  constitutipn  in  regard  to 
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fixed  days  for  holdiog  probate  courts.  My  colleagues  have  put  this 
part  of  the  argument  beybnd  the  power  of  any  answer.  I  leave  it 
where  they  left  it. 

With  respect  to  notice  to  parties,  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not 
at  all  proved,  or  pretended  to  be  proved,  that  there  was  any  per- 
son entitled  to  notice,  who  did  not  receive  it.  It  would  be  absurd 
and  preposterous  now  to  call  on  the  Respondent  to  give  positive 
proof  of  notice  to  all  persons  concerned.  As  it  was  his  duty  to  give 
such  notice,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  did  give  it,  until  the  contrary 
appear.  Besides,  as  no  omission  to  give  notice  is  stated  in  the  arti- 
cle, as  a  fact  rendering  the  court  illegal,  how  is  he  expected  to  come 
here  prepared  to  prove  notice  ? 

I  have  little  to  add,  sir,  to  what  my  learned  colleague  who  imme- 
diately preceded  me  has  said  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  regis- 
ter's attending  these  special  courts. — One  of  the  learned  Managers, 
if  I  mistake  not,  (Mr.  Shaw)  has  said,  that  the  statute  of  1806) 
which  requires  notice  to  parties,  requires  notice  also  to  the  register. 
I  see  no  sort  of  reason  for  such  a  construction  of  the  act.  The 
words  are,  that  the  judge  may  appoint  such  times  and  places  for 
holding  his  court  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  giving  public  notice 
thereof,  or  notifuing  all  concemedy  and  has  no  relation  to  the  officers 
of  the  court.  Neither  the  register,  nor  the  crier,  nor  the  door  keep- 
er, is,  I  should  imagine,  within  this  province;  and  yet  I  suppose  one 
to  be  as  much  withm  it  as  the  other. 

The  presence  of  the  register  cannot  be  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  court,  any  more  than  the  presence  of  the  clerk  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  any  other  court.  Like  other  courts,  the  court  of 
probate  has  its  clerk,  called  a  register,  but  he  is  no  more  part  of  the 
court,  than  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  a  component 
part  of  that  court. 

No  provision  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Province  laws 
for  the  appointment  of  a  register.  The  ordinary  having  the  whole 
power  over  the  subject  of  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  adminis- 
trations, might  allow  a  clerk  or  register  to  his  surrogate,  or  not,  at 
his  pleasure.  It  was  necessary  of  course  that  records  should  be 
kept,  but  this  might  be  done  by  the  judge  himself,  as  some  other 
magistrates  keep  their  own  records.  There  are  certain  statutes 
which  speak  of  the  register's  office,  but  which  seem  only  to  mean 
the  place  where  the  records  are  kept.  They  contain  no  provision 
for  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer,  nor  any  description  of  his 
duties.  (4.  W.  and  M.  ch.  2.)  It  appears,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the 
Suffolk  probate  records,  that  a  roister  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  virtue  of  his  power  as  Supreme  Ordinary,  impiediately  af- 
ter the  issuing  of  the  Provincial  charter.  The  first  provision  made 
by  law  for  this  officer,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  contained  in  the  statute 
of  1784;  (vol.  1.  page  155)  and  the  duties  of  the  officer  are  well 
described  in  that  act.  He  is  to  be  the  register  of  wills  and  letters 
of  administration,  and  to  be  keeper  of  the  records.  His  signature 
or  assent  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  no  act  whatever.  He  is  to 
record  official  papers,  and  to  keep  the  records  and  documents  which 
belong  to  the  office. 
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It  is  quite  manifest,  from  the  laws  made  under  the  charter,  as  well 
as  those  enacted  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  government,  that 
tlic  presence  of  the  register  has  not  been  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  legal  probate  court — the  proof  of  this  is,  that  certain  acts  or 
things,  by  these  statutes,  may  be  done  by  the  judge  without  the  reg- 
ister. By  6  of  Geo.  1 .  ch.  3.  it  is  provided,  that  persons  to  take  an 
inventory  of  one  deceased,  shall  be  appointed  and  sworn  by  the 
Judge  of  probate,  if  the  estate  be  in  the  town  where  he  dwelUy  or  ttiihin 
ten  miles  thereof;  otherwise  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (P.  L.  222.) 
By  4.  Geo.  2.  ch.  3.  appraisers  are  to  be  sworn  by  the  judge,  if  the 
estate  be  within  ten  miles  of  his  dwelling  house.     (lb.  286.) 

By  the  act  of  March  1784,  when  a  minor  lives  more  than  ten 
miles/rowi  the  Jtidf^e^s  dicelling  hoiise^  his  choice  may  be  certified  to 
the  judge  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

These  several  laws  plainly  contemplate  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain acts  by  the  judge,  not  at  probate  courts  holden  at  stated  times, 
and  without  the  presence  or  assistance  of  the  register. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  finally  to  remark,  on  the  subject  of  holding 
these  special  courts,  the  Respondent  is  proved  to  have  followed  the 
practice  which  he  found  established  in  the  ofRce  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it.  The  existence  of  this  practice  is  proved,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  controversy,  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Prescott. 

As  to  the  holding  of  special  courts,  therefore,  the  defendant  rests 
his  justification,  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  general  principle 
of  law,  on  the  express  provision  of  the  statute,  and  the  usage,  which 
has  been  proved  to  exist  before  and  at  the  time  when'he  came  into 
the  oflice. 

The  charge,  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  article,  for  taking  illegal 
fees,  has  been  fully  considered  by  other  counsel.  I  need  not  detain 
the  Court  by  further  comment.  It  is  true,  that  for  what  is  called  a 
set  of  administration  papers,  the  Respondent  received  in  this  case 
five  dollars  fifly-eight  cents.  It  is  true  also,  that  for  the  same  busi- 
ness, done  at  a  stated  court,  the  fees  would  have  been  but  three 
dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  reason  for  this  difference  fa  fully  stat- 
ed in  the  defendant's  answer.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the  usual 
sum  at  stated  courts,  viz.  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  is  made  up 
by  the  insertion  of  fees  for  sundry  services  not  specified  in  the- fee 
bill.  Indeed,  the  learned  Managers  have  not,  as  has  been  so  often 
before  observed,  even  yet  told  us  what  would  have  been  the  precise 
amount  of  legal  fees  in  this  case.  They  appear  to  be  roarVellouslj 
shy  of  figures.  If  the  Court  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Man- 
agers, that  no  fees  are  due,  where  none  are  specially  provided,  and 
that  for  receiving  fees  in  such  cases  an  officer  is  impeachable,  then 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Respondent  may  be  impeached  and  con* 
victcd,  for  his  conduct  in  regard  to  every  administration  which  he 
has  granted  for  fifleen  years;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that,  on  that 
ground  any  judge  of  probate  in  the  Commonwealth  is  impeachable; 
as  must  be  well  known  to  every  member  of  this  Court,  whether 
they  suffer  it  to  be  proved  here  or  not. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  know,  by  this  article  itself,  tn  whai  it 
was  intended  to  charge  the  Respondent  with  having  received  illegal 
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fees. — Was  it  for  the  order  of  notice  ? — But  the  statute  allows  no 
fee  for  that.  Was  it  for  granting  administration.^ — But  it  is  not 
stated  whether  it  was  a  litigated  case  or  not,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  known  what  he  might  lawfully  receive. 

It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  Bvery  paper  executed  by  the  judge, 
in  this  case,  and  every  service  performed  by  him,  was  proper  and 
necessary  for  the  occasion.  Even  the  learned  Managers  have  not 
contended  that  anything  could  be  dispensed  with.  If,  tkereforc,  the 
amount  had  not  exceeded  the  usual  sum,  it  would  seem  past  all  con- 
troversy, that  the  Respondent  stood  justified,  if  he  is  right  in  the 
general  grounds  which  have  been  assumed.  The  question  then  is, 
OS  to  the  right  to  the  additional  two  dollars.  And  this,  I  apprehend, 
stands  on  precisely  the  same  ground^  as  his  right  to  fees  for  services 
not  set  down  in  the  fee  bill,  viz;  on  the  ground  of  a  qtutntum  mertiiiy 
or  reasonable  compensation  for  labor  performed.  This  special  court 
ivas  holden  expressly  for  the  benefit  of  Tarbel,  and  at  his  instance 
and  request.  He  is  charged  only  with  the  necessary  and  unavoida- 
ble expenses  of  the  court;  expenses  which  must  be  borne,  either  by 
the  judge  himself,  or  the  party  for  whose  benefit  they  were  incurred. 
It  was  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  compensation  to  the  judge,  but 
a  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually  incurred  by  him.  Here 
again  he  is  found  only  to  have  followed  the  established  practice  of 
the  office.  He  has  done  no  more  than  his  predecessor  had  done, 
[t  is  clearly  proved,  that  that  predecessor  did  habitually  hold  these 
special  courts  on  request,  and  that  the  necessary  expenses  of  pro- 
ceeding therein  before  him  did  exceed  those  of  similar  proceedings 
it  the  stated  courts.  There  can  be  no  complaint,  in  this  case,  of 
he  amount.  If  he  had  a  right  to  receive  anything,  it  must  be  con- 
reded  he  did  not  receive  too  much.  A  practice  of  this  sort  nray 
ead  to  inconvenience;  possibly  to  abuse;  but  it  did  not  originate 
A'ith  the  Respondent,  nor  does  it  appear  that  abuse  has  followed  it, 
n  his  hands.  If  he  were  authorised  to  hold  these  special  courts, 
md  if  they  were  necessarily  attended  with  some  augmentation  of 
expense ,  it  would  seem  perfectly  reasonable  that  those  for  whom'  the 
expense  was  incurred  should  defray  it.  ^  The  books  teach  us,  that 
^  an  officer  who  takes  a  reward,  which  has  been  usual  in  certain 
rases,  for  the  more  diligent  or  expeditious  performance  of  his  duty, 
;annot  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  extortion;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
mpossible,  in  many  cases,  to  have  the  law  executed  with  success." 
Bac,  Mr.  ^^ Extortion, ^^)  These  sums  were  paid  voluntarily.  The 
Respondent  in  no  proper  sense  demanded  them. — He  did  not  refuse 
o  do  his  official  duty  till  they  were  paid.  So  of  those  sums  paid 
or  services  not  mentioned  in  the  fee  bill.  Several  of  these  things 
night  have  been  done  by  the  party  himself,  or  his  counsel;  such  as 
Irawing  petition,  bond,  &c.  Yet  it  was  usual  to  have  these  papers 
)repared  at  the  probate  office,  and  to  pay  for  them,  together,  with 
he  other  expenses.  This  being  the  usual  course  of  things,  and  the 
)arty  complying  with  it,  without  objection,  and  paying  voluntarilyj 
here  can  be  no  reason,  I  think,  to  call  it  extortion.  When  the 
)arty  applied,  in  this  case,  for  administration  papers,  he  must  be 
mpposed  to  have  applied  for  what  was  usual.  He  received  what 
iverybody  else  had  received  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  paid  for  what 
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he  received  at  the  customary  rates,  without  objection.  It  ought  to 
be  considered  therefore  as  a  voluntary  payment. 

This  differs  this  case  ahogether  frpm  that  cited  from  Coke.  There 
the  party  refused  to  do  an  official  act,  till  an  illegal  sum  was  paid. 
It  was  an  act  which  the  party  had  a  right  to  have  performed — ^to  have 
it  Men  performed — and  to  have  it  performed  for  a  stated  fee — refusing 
to  do  his  duty,  in  this  respect,  till  other  fees  were  paid,  the  officer 
doubtless  was  guilty  of  extortion.  But  in  this  case  the  money  was 
paid  voluntarily  for  services  rendered  voluntarily.  Most  of  the  ser- 
vices were  not,  strictly  speaking,  official  services.  As  before  observ- 
ed, the  petition,  bond,  &c.  might  have  been  prepared  elsewhere,  if 
the  party  had  so  chosen.  If  he  had  so  chosen,  and  had  produced 
those  papers,  regularly  prepared  and  executed,  and  the  judge  had 
then  refused  him  a  grant  of  administration,  until  he  had,  nevertheless, 
purchased  a  set  of  these  papers  out  of  the  probate  office,  then  this 
case  would  have  resembled  the  one  quoted.  As  the  facts  are,  I 
think  there  is  no  resemblance. 

I  have,  thus  far,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Respondentia  con- 
duct, in  relation  to  fees,  was  legal.  If  we  have  failed  in  this,  the  next 
question  is,  whether  his  conduct  be  so  clearly  illegal,  as  to  satisfy 
the  Court  that  it  must  have  proceeded  from  corrupt  motives.  And 
it  is  to  this  part  of  our  case,  that  we  supposed  the  evidence  of  what 
had  been  usual  in  other  courts,  and  thought  to  be  legal  by  other 
judges  would  be  strictly  applicable  and  highly  important. 

It  was  certainly  our  belief,  that  as  the  Respondent  is  accused  of 
receiving  illegal  and  excessive  fees,  in  cases  where  fees  are  noC 
limited  by  any  positive  law,  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  judges, 
in  similar  cases,  known  to  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  continued 
for  many  years,  would  be  evidence  on  which  the  Respondent 
might  rely  to  rebut  the  accusation  of  intentional  wrong. — We  have 
shown  to  this  tribunal,  that  in  an  indictment  on  this  same  statute, 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  evidence  of  this  sort  was  admitted, 
and  the  defendant  acquitted  on  the  strength  of  it.  We  had  suppos- 
ed it  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  where  a  judge  was  ac* 
cused  of  acting  contrary  to  law,  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  be 
acted  honestly,  though  mistakenly,  and,  to  this  end,  he  might  show 
that  other  judges  had  understood  the  law  in  the  same  way  as  he  had 
understood  it.  And  if  he  were  able  to  show,  not  only  that  one 
judge,  but  many,  and  indeed,  all  judges  had  uniformly  understood 
the  law  as  he  himself  had,  it  would  amount  to  a  full  defence.  The 
learned  Managers  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  this  evidence; 
and  have  prevailed  on  this  court  to  reject  it.  Setting  out  with  the 
proposition,  that,  by  law,  the  Respondent  could  receive  no  fees, 
where  none  are  expressly  provided  by  statute,  they  have  followed 
up  this  doctrine  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  fees  have  been  taken  in 
any  such  case  by  the  Respondent,  he  must  be  convicted,  although 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  as  he  is  able  to  show,  that  every  court, 
and  every  judge  in  the  State  has  supposed  the  law  to  be  otherwise, 
than  the  Managers  now  assert  it,  and  have  uniformly  acted  upMi 
that  supposition.  I  am  not,  sir,  about  to  enter  into  another  discus- 
sion, on  this  point.  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  fruitless.  The 
questions  which  we  proposed  to  put  to  the  witnesses  are  in  writing. 
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and  therefore  cannot  easily  be  misrepresented.  The  Court  has,  on 
the  objection  of  the  Managers,  overruled  these  question^,  and  shut 
out  the  evidence.  As  a  matter  decided  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cause,  we  must,  of  course,  submit  to  the  decision.  Still 
the  question  recurs,  if  the  known  usage  and  practice  of  the  courts, 
offered  no  rule  or  guide,  by  which  the  Respondent  was  to  direct  his 
conduct,  in  relation  to  fees  for  services  not  enumerated  in  the  fee 
bill — what  rule  was  to  direct  him?  What  is  the  law,  which  he  has 
broken  ?  We  ask  for  the  rule,  which  ought  to  have  governed  his  con- 
duct, and  has  not  governed  it;  we  receive  for  answer  nothing  intelligi- 
ble but  this,  that  where  the  statute  has  not  expressly  given  fees,  no  fees 
are  due,  and  it  is  illegal  and  impeachable  to  receive  them.  If  the  Court 
should  be  of  that  opinion,  a  case  is  made  out  against  the  Respondent. 
If  it  should  not  be  of  that  opinion,  as  we  trust  it  will  not,  then  we 
submit  that  no  case  has  been  made  out  against  him,  on  this  charge. 

As  to  the  charge  of  having  refused  to  give  Tarbell  an  account  of 
items  or  particulars  of  the  fees  demanded,  it  is  enough  to  say  the 
charge  is  not  proved.  On  his  cross  examination  the  witness  would 
not  state  that  he  asked  for  items  or  particulars.  He  appears  simply 
to  have  wished  a  general  voucher,  to  show  what  sums  he  had  paid 
for  expenses  in  the  probate  office,  and  to  have  been  told  that  such 
voucher  was  not  necessary,  as  the  sums  would  be  of  course  allowed 
in  his  account. 

I  now  ask,  sir,  where  is  the  proof  of  corruption^  in  relaticm  to  any 
of  the  matters  charged  in  this  first  article?  Where  is  the  moral 
turpitude,  which  alone  ought  to  subject  the  Respondent  to  punish- 
ment? Is  there  anything  in  the  case  which  looks  like  injustice  or 
oppression  ?  As  to  the  special  courts,  holden  for  the  convenience 
of  the  party,  no  injury  arose  from  them  to  anybody.  The  witness 
himself  says  they  were  a  great  acconunodation  to  him,  and  saved 
the  estate  much  money.  One  learned  Manager  has  said  these 
courts  may  lead  to  inconvenience  and  abuse.  He  has  taxed  his  in- 
genuity to  conjecture,  rather  than  to  show,  what  possible  evils  might 
hereaflcr  arise  from  them.  Yet  he  does  this  with  the  statute  open 
before  him,  which  expressly  authorises  these  courts,  and  the  repeal 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  remedy  to  relieve  him  from 
his  apprehensions. 

On  the  whole,  sir,  I  trust  that  the  Respondent  has  been  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  everything  contained  in  the  first  article. 
That  he  is  not  only  not  legally  proved  to  be  guilty,  but  that  his  con- 
duct was  in  all  respects  unblamable  and  inofi^ensive; — and  that  he 
will  go  from  this  cause,  not  only  acquitted  of  the  charges  in  the  ar- 
ticle, but  also,  without  having  sufiered,  in  his  reputation,  from  the 
investigation  which  it  has  occasioned. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  first 
article,  are  generally  applicable  to  the  four  succeeding,  and  render 
it  unnecessary  to  comment  on  those  articles,  separately  and  partic- 
ularly. 

The  sixth  article  turns  out  to  be  so  little  supported  by  any  proof, 
that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  upon 
it.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Prescott,  and  the  date  of  the  letter  pro- 
duced, set  this  long  forgotten  occurrence  in  its  true  light. 
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The  seventh  article  appears  to  me  to  he  a  mere  nullity.  It  charges 
no  ofRcial  misconduct  whatever.  The  learned  Managers,  I  suppoBO, 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  content 
with  our  admission  of  the  article,  as  it  stands,  and  not  have  con- 
tended so  ardently,  for  the  privilege  of  proving  what  was  not  stated. 
I  have  found  myself,  sir,  more  than  once  mistaken,  in  the  course  of 
this  trial,  but  have  not  felt  more  sensible,  at  my  own  -mistakes,  on 
any  occasion,  than  when  I  found  myself  wrong  in  supposing  that 
neither  the  learned  Managers,  nor  any  other  laicyerSy  could  be  foand 
to  contend,  that  in  a  criminal  case  more  could  be  proved  against  a 
defendant,  than  had  been  stated;  and  that'  it  was  not  enough  for 
such  defendant  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  the  written  allega- 
tion against  him,  precisely  as  they  stood,  and  to  demand  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  thereon.  The  constitution  says  that  every  man^ 
offence  shall  he  fully  and  plainly  ^  substaniially  and  formally  described 
and  set  forth.  The  learned  Managers  seem  so  to  construe  this  pro- 
vision, as  that,  nevertheless,  if  facts  be  not  alleged  which  show  any 
offence  at  all  to  have  been  committed,  still  other  facts  may  be  found, 
under  the  words  unlaitfully  and  corrxiplly^  which  shall  amount  to  an 
offence.  A  commentary  this,  sir,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  which  I  imagine  the  profession  generally  will  not  be 
emulous  of  dividing  the  credit  with  the  Honorable  Managers. 

This  seventh  article  charges  the  Respondent  with  no  misbehavior 
as  a  judge.  The  only  offence  imputed  to  him  is  one  which  he  is 
said  to  have  committed  as  an  aiiomey.  These  over-shadowing  words, 
'^  unlawfully  and  corruptly,"  beneath  the  protection  of  wkicb  the 
learned  Managers  have  sought  to  shelter  themselves,  are  fifiied  to 
the  Respondent's  conduct  simply  as  an  attorney  at  law,  anFnot  u 
judge  of  probate. 

It  is  proved,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Respondent  performed  cer- 
tain merely  clerical  labor  for  a  guardian,  for  which  he  was  paid  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  compensation.  The  sum  thus  paid  him 
was  allowed,  and  as  we  suppose  justly  allowed,  in  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  the  guardian's  account. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  arti- 
cles have  been  fully  considered  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  niC 
detain  the  Court  with  further  remarks  on  those  articles. 

It  is  the  twelfth  J  of  these  articles,  sir,  on  which  the  learned  Mana- 
gers seem  most  confidently  to  rely.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  rest 
of  the  case,  here,  at  least,  there  is  thought  to  be  a  tenable  ground- 
Here  is  one  verdant  spot,  where  impeachment  can  flourish;  a  tort 
of  Oai^is,  smiling  amid  the  general  desolation,  which  the  law  and 
the  evidence  have  spread  round  the  residue  of  this  accusation. 

1  confess,  sir,  that  I  approach  to  the  consideration  of  this  article^ 
not  without  some  apprehension.  But  that  apprehension  arises  from 
nothing  in  the  real  nature  of  the  charge,  or  in  the  evidence  bj 
which  it  is  supported.  My  apprehension  and  alarm  arise  from  this; 
that  in  a  criminal  trial,  on  a  most  solemn  and  important  occasion^ 
so  much  weight  should  be  given  to  mere  coloringy  and  deelmmaiiomy 
under  the  form  of  a  crimmal  accusation.  In  my  judgment,  sir, 
there  is  serious  cause  of  alarm,  when  in  a  court  of  this  character, 
accusations  are  brought  forward,  so  exceedingly  loose  and 
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nite,  and  arguments  are  urged  in  support  of  them,  so  little  resem- 
bling what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  offence,  in  this  article,  whatever  it  be,  instead  of  being 
charged  and  stated  in  ordinary  legal  language,  is  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  narrative,  A  storijj  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  heated, 
angry,  and  now  caniradicted  witness,  is  written  down  at  large,  with 
every  imaginable  circumstance  of  aggravation,  likely  ,to  strike  un- 
distinguishing  minds;  and  this  story,  thus  told,  is  the  very  form  in 
which  the  article  is  brought.  Here  we  have,  in  the  article  itself,  a 
narrative  of  all  the  evidence;  we  have  a  dialogue  between  the  par- 
ties, are  favored  so  far  as  to  be  shown,  by  marks  of  quotation,  what 
sentiments  aud  sentences  belong  to  the  respective  parties  in  that 
dialogue.  All  convenient  epithets,  and  expletives  are  inserted  in 
this  dialogue.  We  find  the  "  urgent  and  repeated  "  demand  of  the 
Respondent  for  fees.  We  perceive  also  that  he  is  made  to  lead  the 
conversation,  on  all  occasions.  He  proposed  to  advise  and  instruct; 
he  proposed  to  allow  the  sum  in  the  account ;  and  it  was,  again,  on  his 
proposition  so  to  insert  it,  that  it  was  paid.  He  b  represented  as 
wanting  in  manners,  and  decorum,  as  well  as  in  ofRcial  integrity. 
It  is  said  he  overheard  a  conversation ;  and  that  therefore  he  prepar- 
ed to  give  his  advice,  before  it  was  asked.  In  short,  sir,  this  article 
contains  whatever  is  most  likely  to  cause  the  Respondent  to  be  con- 
victed, before  he  is  heard.  I  do  most  solemnly  protest  against  this 
mode  of  bringing  forward  criminal  charges,  v  I  put  it  to  the  feeling 
of  every  honorable  man,  whether  he  does  not  instinctively  revolt 
from  such  a  proceeding? — In  a  government  so  much  under  the  do- 
minion of  public  opinion,  and  in  a  case  in  which  public  feeling  is  so 
easily  excited,  I  appeal  to  every  man  of  an  honorable  and  indepen- 
dent mind,  whether  it  be  not  the  height  of  injustice  to  send  forth 
charges  against  a  public  officer,  accompanied  with  all  these  circum- 
stances of  aggravation  and  exasperation?  Here  the  evidence,  as 
yet  altogether  ex  parte,  the  story  told  by  a  willing,  if  not  a  prejudiced, 
witness,  goes  forth  with  the  charge,  embodied  in  the  charge  itself, 
without  any  distinction  whatever  between  what  is  meant  to  be  charg-^ 
ed  as  an  ofience,  and  the  evidence  which  is  to  support  the  charge. 
For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  unjust. 
Would  it  be  tolerated  for  one  moment  in  a  court  of  law,  I  beg  to 
ask,  that  a  prosecutor,  departing  from  all  the  usual  forms  of  accusa- 
tion, should  tell  his  own  story,  in  his  own  way,  mix  up  his  evidence 
with  his  charges,  and  his  own  inferences  with  his  evidence,  so  that 
the  accusation,  the  evidence,  and  the  argument,  should  all  go  to- 
gether?— A  judge  would  well  deserve  impeachment  and  conviction 
who  should  suffer  such  an  indictment  to  proceed. 

In  this  case,  the  whole  matter  might  have  been  stated  in  five  lines. 
It  is  simply  this,  and  nothing  more,  viz;  that  the  Respondent  wish- 
ing, as  an  attorney,  to  obtain  certain  fees  from  a  guardian,  promised, 
if  they  were  paid,  to  allow  them  in  the  guardianship  account,  as 
judge;  and  being  paid  he  did  so  allow  them.  This  is  the  whole 
i<ubstance  and  essence  of  the  charge. 

Notwithstanding  our  entire  confid^ce  in  this  Cmvt,  we  cannot 
liut  know  that  the  Respondent  com^  to  his  trial  on  this  article  un- 
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der  the  greatest  disadvantages.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Court, 
nor  a  reading  man  in  the  community,  who  has  not  read  this  charee, 
and  thereby  seen  at  once  the  accusation,  and  the  evidence,  which 
was  to  support  it.  The  whole  story  is  told,  with  all  the  minute  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  ground  is  led,  for  the  reservation  of  opinioD,  or 
whereupon  charity  itself  can  withhold  its  condemnation.  Far  be  it 
from  me,  sir,  to  impute  this  to  design.  I  know  not  the  cause;  but 
so  far  as  the  Respondent  is  concerned,  I  know  it  had  been  just  u 
fair  and  favorable  to  him,  that  the  orginal  ex  parte  affidavit,  upon 
which  the  article  was  founded,  should  have  been  headed  as  Ab.  12, 
and  inserted  among  the  articles  of  impeachment.  This,  sir,  is  the 
true  ground  of  the  alarm  which  I  feel,  in  regard  to  this  charge;  an 
alarm,  I  confess,  not  diminished  by  perceiving  that  thii'  article  is  so 
great  a  favorite  with  the  learned  Managers;  for  when  obliged  to  give 
up  one  and  another  of  their  accusations,  they  have  asked  us,  with 
an  air  of  confidence  and  exultation,  whether  we  expect  them  to  give 
up  the  twcldh  article  also. 

I  will  now,  sir,  with  your  permission,  proceed  to  consider  whether 
this  article  states  any  legal  offence.  Stripped  of  everything  but  what 
is  material,  it  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  no  more  than  this;  viz.  1. 
That  the  Respondent  gave  professional  advice  to  a  guardian,  about  the 
concerns  of  his  ward,  and  received  fees  for  it.  2.  That  he  allowed 
those  fees  in  the  guardianship  account.  If  this  be  the  substance  of 
the  article,  then  the  question  follows  the  division  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  is,  1 .  Whether  he  had  a  right  to  give  such  advice,  and  to 
be  paid  for  it;  and,  2,  Whether  he  had  a  right  to  allow  the  sum  so 
paid  in  the  guardian's  account.  I  think  these  are  the  only  questions 
to  be  considered.  It  cannot  be  material,  certainly,  whether  Wnif, 
the  guardian,  paid  the  fee  willingly  or  unwillingly.  The  fact  istru^, 
that  the  Respondent  received  it.  If  he  had  no  right  to  it,  then  he 
must  take  the  consequence;  if  he  had  a  right  to  it,  then  there  was 
nothing  wrong  but  fVarc'^s  want  of  promptitude  in  paying  it.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  importance,  supposing  him  to  he  right  in  allowing  this 
fee  in  the  guardian's  account,  whether  he  interlined  the  charge,  in 
an  account  already  drawn  out,  or  h|id  the  account  drawn  over,  that  it 
might  be  inserted.  Here  again,  we  find  a  circumstance  of  no  mo* 
ment  in  itself*,  put  forth  to  be  prominent  and  striking,  in  this  charge, 
and  likely  to  produce  an  effect.  It  is  said  the  sum  was  allowed l»]r, 
viierlineation ;  as  if  the  Respondent  had  committed  one  crime  to  hide 
another,  and  had  been  guilty  offorf^ery^  to  cover  up  txiortwn,  Sity 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Respondent,  but  for  the  sake  of- Ul  jus- 
tice, and  in  behalf  of  all  impartiality  and  candor,  I  cannot  to6  often 
or  too  earnestly  express  my  extreme  regret,  at  the  manner  of  thiv^ 
charge.  On  a  paper  not  yet  finished  and  recorded,  what  harm  to 
make  an  alteration,  if  it  be  of  a  thing  in  itself  proper  to  be  done?  - 
Is  it  not  done  every  day,  in  every  court .^ — Not  only  affidavits,  pro 
cesses,  &c.  but  also  minutes,  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  Court, 
before  they  are  recorded,  are  constantly  altered  by  irUerHheationy  by 
the  Court  itself,  or  its  order.  The  paper  was  in  this  case  before 
the  judge.  It  had  not  been  recorded.  If  any  new  claim  had  then 
been  produced,  fit  to  be  allowed,  it  was  proper  to  allow  it,  and  cer- 
tainly not  criminal  to  insert  the  allowance  by  inierlineaiion. 
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If,  sfr,  the  substance  of  everything  done  by  the  Respondent  in 
this  case  was  lawful,  then  there  never  can  justly  be  a  criminal  con- 
viction, founded  CHl  the  mere  manner  of  doing  it;  even  though  the 
manner  were  believed  to  be  as  improper  and  indecorous  as  Ware 
would  represent  it.  There  is  therefore  no  real  inquiry,  in  this  case, 
as  I  can  perceive,  but  whether  the  Respondent  had  a  right  to  give 
advice,  and  to  be  paid  for  it;  and  whether  he  had  a  right  to  allow  it 
in  the  account. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  had  the  Respondent  a  right  to  give 
professional  advice  to  this  guardian,  respecting  the  estate  of  his 
ward? 

It  has  frequently,  perhaps  as  often  as  otherwise  happened,  that 
judges  of  probate  4ikve  been  practising  lawyers.  The  statute  book 
shows,  that  it  has  all  alon^  been  supposed  that  this  might  be  the 
case.  There  are  acts,  which  declare  that  in  particular,  specified 
cases,  such  as  appeals  from  their  own  judgments,  they  shall  not  act 
as  counsel;  implying  of  course  that  in  other  cases  they  are  expect- 
ed so  to  act,  if  they  see  fit.  Until  the  law  of  1818,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  them  from  being  counsel  for  executors,  administrators 
and  guardians,  as  well  as  any  other  clients.  My  colleague  .who 
first  addressed  the  Court  has  fully  explained  the  history  and  state  of 
the  law  in  this  particular.  There  being  then  no  positive  prohibition, 
is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  prevents,  or  should 
prevent,  in  all  cases,  a  judge  of  probate  from  rendering  professional 
assistance  to  executors,  administrators  or  guardians.  1  say  in  all 
cases,  and  supposing  no  fraudulent  or  collusive  intention.  The  leg- 
islature has  now  passed  a  law  on  this  subject,  which  is  perhaps  very 
well,  as  a  general  rule,  and  now,  of  course,  binding  in  all  cases. 
But  before  the  passing  of  this  law,  it  can  hardly  be  contended,  that 
in  no  case  could  a  judge  of  probate  give  professional  advice  to  per- 
sons of  this  character. — I  admit,  most  undoubtedly,  sir,  that  if  a 
case  of  collusion,  or  fraud  were  proved,  it  would  deserve  impeach- 
ment. If  the  judge  and  the  guardian  conspired  to  cheat  the  ward, 
a  criminal  conviction  would  be  the  just  reward  for  both.  They  might 
go  into  utter  disgrace  together,  and  nobody  would  inquire  which  waa 
the  unjust  judge,  and  which  the  fraudulent  guardian;  ^Svbich  was 
the  justice,  and  which  wim  the  thief"  But  in  a  case  of  fair  and 
honesi  character,  where  the  guardian  needed  professional  advice^ 
and  the  judge  was-  competent  to  give  it,  I  see  no  legal  objection. 
Ho  doubt  3  man  of  cautioo  and  delicacy  would  generally  be  unwil- 
ling to  render  professional  services,  upon  the  value  of  which  he 
might  be  afterwards  called  upon  officially  to  form  an  opinion.  He 
would  not  choose  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  judging  upon  his  own 
claim.  ..  Stili  there  would  seem  to  be  no  legal  incompatibility.  He 
must  take  <iare  only  to  judge  right.  In  various  other  cases,  judges 
of  probate  are  or  may  be  called  on  to  make  allowances  for  moneys 
paid  to  themselves.  It  is  so  in  all  cases  of  official  fees.  It  might 
be  so,  also,. In  the  case  of  a  private  debt  due  from  the  estate  of  a 
ward  to  a  judge  of  probate.  If,  in  this  very  case,  there  had  been  a 
previous  debt  due  from  fVare'^s  ward  to  the  Respondent,  might  he. 
not  have  asked  IVare  to  pay  it? — Nay,  might  he  not  have  ''deinatid- 
^rf"  it:  might  he  not  even  have  ventured  to  make  an  ^^urgetU  and 
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repeated  rcquett,^^  for  it? — And  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
tain it,  might  he  not  have  allowed  it  in  Ware's  guardianship  account? 
— And  although  he  had  been  presumptuous  enough  to  insert  it  69 
interlineation,  among  other  articles  in  the  account,  before  it  was  final- 
ly allowed  and  passed,  instead  of  drawing  off  a  new  account,  would 
even  this  have  been  regarded  as  flagrant  mjustice,  or  high  enorjni- 
ty  ?^— Now  I  maintain,  sir,  that  the  Respondent  had  in  this  case  t 
right  to  give  professional  advice;  and  a  right  to  be  paid  for  it;  and, 
until  paid,  his  claim  was  a  debt,  due  him  from  the  ward's  estate,  which 
he  might  treat  like  any  other  debt.  He  might  receive  it,  as  a  debt, 
and  then  as  a  debt  paid  allow  it  in  the  guardian's  account 

As  before  observed,  the  first  question  is,  whether  he  could  right- 
fully give  this  advice.  It  was  certainly  a  case  in  which  it  was 
proper  for  the  guardian  to  take  legal  advice  of  somebody.  The 
occasion  called  for  it,  and  we  find  the  estate  to  have  been  essential- 
ly benefited  by  it.  It  is  among  the  clearest  duties  of  those  who 
act  in  situations  of  trust,  to  take  legal  advice,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary. If  they  do  not,  and  loss  ensues,  they  themselves,  and  not 
those  whom  they  represent,  must  bear  that  loss.  There  can  be  no 
clearer  ground,  on  which  to  make  executors,  administrators,  and 
guardians  personally  liable  for  losses  which  happen  to  estates  under 
their  care,  than  negligence  in  not  obtaining  legal  advice,  when  nec- 
essary and  proper.  If*,  instead  of  giving  this  fee  to  the  Respond- 
ent, the  guardian  had  given  it  to  any  other  professional  man,  would 
anybody  have  thought  it  improper? — I  presume  no  one  woulu. 
Then,  what  was  there,  in  the  Respondent's  situation,  which  render^ 
ed  it  improper  for  him  to  give  the  advice?  It  concerned  no  matter 
that  could  come  before  him — It  was  wholly  independent  of  any  pro* 
ceeding  arisen,  or  that  could  arise,  in  his  court.  It  interfei^ed  iiTno 
way  with  his  judicial  duty,  any  more  than  it  would  have  done  to  have 

fiven  the  same  advice  to  the  ward  himself,  before  the  guardianship, 
le  had  then  as  good  right  to  give  this  advice  to  the  guardian,  as  he 
would  have  had  to  have  given  it  to  the  ward. 

And,  sir,  in  the  second  place,  I  think  it  plain,  that  if  he  hsd  a 
right  to  give  the  advice,  and  to  be  paid  for  it,  he  had  not  only  the 
right  but  was  bound  to  allow  it  in  the  guardian's  account.  Tliis 
article  is  attempted  to  be  supported  altogether  by  accumulating  ctr^ 
cumstances,  no  one  of  which  bears  resemblance  to  anything  like  a 
legal  offence.  Is  the  Respondent  to  be  convicted  for  having  given 
the  advice?  '^  No,"  it  is  said, ''  not  that  alone,  but  he  demanded  a 
fee  for  it."  Is  he  to  be  convicted  then,  for  giving  advice,  and  toi 
demanding  a  fee  for  it,  it  not  being  denied  that  it  was  a  fit  occasioB 
for  somebody's  advice.^ — ''  No,  not  convicted  for  that  alone,  but  he 
insistid  on  a  fee,  and  was  urgent ,  and  pressing  for  it."  If  he  had  a 
right  to  the  fee,  might  he  not  insist  upon  it,  and  be  urgent  (or  it,  till 
he  got  it,  without  a  violation  of  law  ?  '^  But  then  he  promised  I 
to  allow  it  in  the  guardian's  account,  and  obtained  it  by  means  of 
this  promise,  and  did  aflerwards  allow  it."  But  if  it  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  the  guardian  paid  it,  ought  it  not  to  be  allowed  in  his  ac- 
count,  and  could  it  be  improper  for  the  Respondent  to  say  he  should 
so  allow  it,  and  actually  so  to  allow  it?  ^^  But  did  he  not  allow  it  by 
tft/fr/tneoiioti? "     What  sort  of  interlineation?    The  account  was 


before  him,  unrecorded;  this  came  forward,  as  a  new  charge:  and 
for  convenience  and  to  save  labor,  it  ^as  inserted  among  other 
charges,  without  a  new  draught;  and  this  is  all  the  interlineation  there 
is  in  the  case. 

I  now  ask  you,  sir — I  put  it  to  every  member  of  this  Court,  upon 
his  oath  and  his  conscience,  to  say  on  tohich  of  these  circwnslances  the 
guilt  attaches.  Where  is  thecritne?  If  this  charge  had  been  carried 
to  the  account  tvithotU  interlineation,  would  the  Respondent  have  been 
guiltless? — If  not,  then  the  interlineation  does  not  constitute  his 
guilt.  Jf  the  fee  had  been  paid  to  some  one  else,  and  then  allotDtd,  in 
the  same  manner  it  was  allowedj  would  the  Respondent  have  been 
guiltless?  If  so,  then  the  critne  is  not  in  the  manner  of  allotoing  the 
charore.  If  the  guardian  hadtirged  and  pressed  for  the  Respohdent^s 
advice,  and  in  receiving  it  had  paid  for  it  willingly  and  cheerfully, 
and  it  had  been  properly  allowed  in  the  account,  would  the  Respon- 
dent then  have  been  guiltless?  ^so,  then  his  inere  giving  advice, and 
taking  fees  for  it,  of  a  gtmrdian,  does  not  constitute  his  critne.  In  this 
manner,  sir,  this  article  may  be  analyzed,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
no  one  part  of  it  contains  the  criminal  matter — and  if  there  be  crime 
in  no  one  part,  there  can  be  no  crime  in  the  whole.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  right  acts  done  with  wrong  motives,  which  sometimes  may  sfiow 
misconduct,  all  taken  together,  although  each  circumstance  may  be 
of  itself  indifferent.  Here  is  official  corruption  complained  of. 
We  ask,  in  what  it  consists.  We  demand  to  know  the  legal  offence 
which  has  been  committed^  A  narrative  is  rehearsed  to  us,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  result  of  that  must  be  conviction;  but  on  what  legal 
grounds,  or  for  what  describable  legal  reason,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 

The  article  mentions  another  circumstance,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  must  exceedingly  prejudice  the  Respondent,  and  yet  hts  no 
just  bearing  on  the  case.  It  is  said  the  Respondent  told  Ware,  that 
if  he  would  pay  this  fee,  the  "  overseers  need  know  nothing  about 
It."  Now,  sir,  what  had  the  overseers  to  do  with  this? — no  more 
than  the  town  crier.  Those  parts  of  the  account  which  consisted 
of  expenses  incurred  in  their  neighbourhood,  were  properly  enough, 
:hough  not  necessarily,  subjected  to  their  examination.  They  had 
m  interest  in  having  the  account  right,  and  their  approbation  was  a 
convenient  *roucher.  But  what  had  they  to  do,  with  the  propriety 
'>f  the  guardian's  taking  legal  advice,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward? 
They  could  not  judge  of  it,  nor  were  they  to  approve  or  disapprove 
lis  charge  for  obtaining  such  advice.  Why,  then,  I  ask,  sir,  was 
his  observation  about  the  overseers  introduced,  not  only  as  evidence, 
)ut  into  the  body  of  the  charge  itself,  as  making  a  part  of  that  charge  ? 
^Vhat  part  of  any  known  legal  offence  does  that  observation,  or  oth- 
ers like  it,  constitute?  Nevertheless,  sir,  this  has  had  its  effect,  and 
n  my  opinion  a  most  unjust  effect. 

I  will  now,  sir,  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  evWence 
idduced  in  support  of  this  article.  Of  those  facts  which  I  have 
bought  alone  material,  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  about  them  any  dil- 
ute. It  is  true,  that  the  Respondent  gave  the  advice,  and  received 
^e  fee,  and  allowed  it  in  the  account.  If  this  be  gtiilt,  he  is  guilty. 
Is  to  everything  else,  in  the  articles — as  to  all  those  allegations 
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which  go  to  degrade  the  Respondent,  and  in  some  measure  affect  hit 
reputation,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  delicacy — they  rest  on  Warty 
and  on  Ware  alone.  Now,  sir,  I  only  ask  for  the  Respondent  the 
common  advantages  allowed  to  persons  on  trial  for  alleged  ofiences. 
I  only  entreat  for  him  from  this  Court  the  observance  of  those  rulci 
which  prevail  on  all  other  occasions,  in  respect  to  the  construction 
to  be  given  to  evidence,  and  the  allowances  which  particular  consid- 
erations render  proper. 

It  is  proved,  that  this  witness  has  had  a  recent  misunderstandiig 
with  the  Respondent,  and  that  he  comes  forward,  only  since  that 
misunderstanding,  to  bring  this  matter  into  public  notice. — Threati 
of  vengeance,  for  another  supposed  injury,  he  has  been  proved  to 
have  uttered  more  than  once. — This  consideration  alone,  should 
lead  the  Court  to  receive  his  evidence  with  great  caution,  when  he 
is  not  swearing  to  a  substantial  fact,  in  which  he  might  be  contra- 
dicted, but  to  the  manner  of  a  transaction.  Here  is  peculiar  room 
for  misrepresentation,- and  coloring,  either  from  mistake  or  design. 
What  a  public  officer  does,  can  be  proved;  but  the  mere  manner j  in 
which  he  does  it,  every  word  he  may  say,  every  gesture  he  may 
make,  cannot  ordinarily  be  proved;  and  when  a  witness  comes  forth 
who  pretends  to  remember  them,  whether  he  speaks  truth  or  false- 
hood, it  is  most  difficult  to  contradict  him.  It  it  in  such  a  case 
therefore  that  a  prejudiced  witness  should  be  received  with  the  ut- 
most caution  and  distrust. 

There  is,  sir,  another  circumstance  of  great  weight. — Thii  ii  • 
very  stale  complaint.  It  is  now  nearly  nx  yearsy  since  this  iransacHM 
took  place.  Why  has  it  not  been  complained  of  before  ^ — There  is 
no  new  discovery.  All  that  is  known  now,  was  known  then.  If 
fVare  thought  of  it  then,  as  he  thinks  of  it  now,  why  did  he  not 
complain  then  ?  What  has  caused  his  honest  indignation  so  long  to 
slumber,  and  what  should  cause  it  to  be  roused  only  by  a  quarrel 
with  the  Respondent.^ 

Let  me  ask,  sir,  what  a  grand  jury  would  say  to  a  prosecutor,  who, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  should  have  slept  over  a 
supposed  injury  for  six  years,  and  should  then  come  forward  to  pre- 
fer an  indictment } — What  would  they  say  especially  if  they  found 
him  apparently  stimulated  by  recent  resentment,  and  prosecuting,  for 
one  supposed  ancient  injury,  with  the  heat  and  passion  excited 
by  another  supposed  recent  injury?  Sir,  they  would  justly  look  on 
his  evidence  with  suspicion,  and  would  undoubtedly  throw  out  hii 
bill.  Justice  would  demand  it;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  justice  de- 
mands nothing  less  on  the  present  occasion. 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  rule  of  a  more  positive  nature,  which  I  think 
applicable  to  the  case;  and  that  is,  that  a  witness  detected  in  one 
misrepresentation  is  to  be  credited  in  nothing.  This  rule  is  obvi- 
ously founded  in  the  plainest  reason,  and  it  would  be  totally  unsafe 
to  disregard  it.  Now  if  there  be  any  one  part  of  fVare^s  testimonyi 
more  essential  than  all  the  rest,  as  to  its  eflfect  in  giving  a  bad  a^, 
pearance  to  the  Respondent's  conduct,  it  is  that  in  which  he  testifiSt 
that  the  Respondent  volunteered^  in  the  case,  and  ofiered  his  advice 
before  it  was  asked.  This  is  a  most  material  part  of  the  whole  Sto- 
ry ;  it  is  indispensable  to  the  keeping  of  the  picture  which  the  lesmad 
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3Ianagers  have  drawn. — And  yet,  sir,  in  this  particular,  Ware  is  dis- 
tinctly and  positively  contradicted  by  Grout.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were 
in  a  court  of  law,  a  jury  would  be  instructed,  that  if  they  believed 
Ware  had  wilfully  deviated  from  the  truth,  in  this  respect,  nothing 
which  rested  solely  on  his  credit  would  be  received  as  proved.  We 
ask  for  the  Respondent,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  only  the  common 
protection  of  the  law.  We  require  only  that  those  rules,  which  have 
governed  other  trials,  may  govern  his;  and  according  to  these  rules, 
1  vubrait  to  the  Court  that  it  cannot  and  ought  not  tp  convict  the  Re- 
spondent, even  if  the  facts  sworn  to  would,  if  proved,  warrant  a 
conviction,  upon  the  sole  testimony  of  this  witness.  Even  if  we 
were  sure  that  there  were  no  other  direct  depafrture  from  the  truth, 
yet  in  the  whole  of  his  narrative,  and  the  whole  of  his  manner,  we 
see  I  think  indications  of  great  animosity  and  prejudice.  If  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  were  to  be  recited  by  a  friendly,  or  a  candid  wit- 
ness, I  do  not  believe  it  would  strike  any  body  as  extraordinary.  Any 
mode  of  telling  this  story  which  shall  confine  the  narrative  to  the  essen- 
tial facts,  will  leave  it,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  not  a  strictly  proper, 
yet  by  no  means  an  illegal  or  impeachable  transaction.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  great  part  of  his  story  is  such,  as  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted, though  it  be  false,  in  as  much  as  it  relates  to  alleged  con- 
versations between  him  and  the  Respondent  when  nobody  else  was 
present.  Wherever  the  means  naturally  exist  of  contradicting  or 
qualifying  his  testimony,  Uiere  it  is  accomplished.  Whatever  circum- 
stance can  be  found  beariil|  JMl  h,  shows  that  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  incorrect.  For  example,  Ware  would  represent  that  it  was  an 
important  part  of  this  arrangement  to  keep  the  payment  of  the  fee 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  overseers.  This  was  the  reason  why  the 
charge  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  existing  account,  by  interlineation. 
Yet  the  evidence  is,  that  a  complete  copy  of  this  very  t7i/er/tiMi#* ac- 
count was  carried  home  by  fVare^  where  the  overseers  could  see  it, 
and  would  of  course  perceive  exactly  what  had  been  done.  This  is 
utterly  inconsistent,  with  any  purpose  of  secrecy  or  concealment. 

Making  just  and  reasonable  allowances,  for  the  considerations 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  ask^  m  any  case  provedy  by  the  rules  of 
law,  against  the  Respondent?  And  further,  sir,  taking  the  facts  on- 
ly which  are  satisfactorily  established,  and  supposing  the  Respon- 
dent's conduct  to  have  been  wrong,  is  it  clearly  shown  to  have  been  * 
intentionally  wrong  .^  If  he  ought  not  to  have  given  the  advice,  is  it 
anything  more  than  an  error  of  judgment?  Can  this  Court  have 
so  little  charity  for  human  nature,  as  to  believe  that  a  man  of  respec- 
table standing  could  act  corruptly  for  so  paltry  an  object?  Even  al- 
though they  should  judge  his  conduct  improper,  do  they  believe  it  to 
have  originated  in  corrupt  motives?  For  my  own  part,  sir,  notwith- 
standing all  that  prejudices  and  prepossessions  may  have  done,  and 
all  that  the  most  extraordinary  manner  of  presenting  this  charge  may 
have  done,  I  will  not  believe,  till  the  annunciation  of  its  judgment 

Mall  compel  me,  that  this  Court  will  ever  convict  the  Renpondent 

^xm  this  article. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  one  or  two 
considerations  of  a  general  nature,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  have 
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an  important  bearing  on  the  merits  of  this  whole  cause. — ^The  first 
is  this,  that  from  the  day  when  the  Respondent  was  appointed  Judge 
of  Probate,  down  to  the  period  at  which  these  articles  of  impeach- 
ment close — from  the  year  1805  to  1821 — ^there  is  not  a  single  case, 
with  the  exception  of  that  alleged  by  Ware,  in  which  it  is  even  pre- 
tended that  any  secrecy  was  designed  or  attempted  by  the  Respon- 
dent: there  is  not  a  single  case,  in  which  he  is  even  accused  of  hav- 
ing wished  to  keep  anything  out  of  sight,  or  to  conceal  any  fact  in 
his  administration,  any  charge  which  he  had  made,  or  any  fee  which 
he  had  taken.     The  evidence,  on  which  you  are  to  judge  him,  is  evi- 
dence furnished  by  himself;  and  instead  of  being  obliged  to  seek  for 
testimony  in  sources  beyond  the  Respondent's  control,  it  is  his  own 
avowed  actions,  his  public  administration,  and  the  records  of  his  of- 
fice, which  the  Managers  of  the  prosecution  alone  have  been  able 
to  produce.     And  yet  he  is  charged  with  Laving  acted  wilfidly  and 
corruptly;  as  if  it  were  possible  that  a  magistrate,  in  a  high  and  re- 
sponsible station,  with  the  eyes  of  the  community  upon  him,  should, 
for  near  twenty  years,  pursue  a  course  of  corrupt  and  wilful  malad- 
ministration, of  which  every  act  and  every  instance  was  formally  aad 
publicly  put  on  record  by  himself,  and  laid  open  in  the  face  of  the 
community.     Is  this  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  human  nature.^     Why, 
sir,  if  the  Respondent  has  so  long  been  pursuing  a  course  of  con- 
scious, and  wilful,  and  corrupt  maladministration,  why  do  we  discov- 
er none  of  the  usual  and  natural  traces  of  such  a  course — some 
attempt  at  concealment,  some  effort  at  secrecy;  and  in  all  the  number- 
less cases,  in  which  he  had  opportunity  and  temptation,  whj  is  not 
even  a  suspicion  thrown  out,  that  he  has  attempted  to  draw  a  veil  of 
privacy  over  his  alleged  extortions'^ — Is  it  in  reason  that  you  should 
be  obliged  to  go  to  his  own  records  for  the  proof  of  his  pretended 
crimes.^     And  can  you,  with  even  the  color  of  probability,  appeal  to 
a  course  of  actions  unsuspiciously  performed  in  the  face  of  HeaTen^ 
to  support  an  accusation  of  oOences  in  their  very  nature  private^ 
concealed,  and  hidden  ? 

Another  consideration  of  a  general  nature  to  which  I  eameilljr 
ask  the  attention  of  this  Hon.  Court,  is  this,  that  after  all  these  ac* 
cusations,  which  have  been  brought  together  against  the  Respondeat, 
in  all  these  articles  of  impeachment,  and  with  all  the  industry  and 
zeal,  with  which  the  matter  of  them  has  been  furnished  to  the  HoiL 
Managers,  he  is  not  accused  nor  was  suspected  of  the  crime, 
likely  to  bring  an  unjust  judge  to  the  bar  of  this  Court.  Show 
the  unjust  judgment  he  has  rendered,  the  illegal  order  he  has  given, 
the  corrupt  decree  he  has  uttered,  the  act  of  oppression  he  has  com* 
mitted.  What,  sir,  a  magistrate,  charged  w^th  a  long  and  deliberate 
perseverance  in  wilful  and  corrupt  administration,  accused  of  extor* 
tion,  thought  capable  of  accepting  the  miserable  bribe  of  a  few  cents 
or  a  few  dollars,  for  illegal  and  unconstitutional  acts — and  that,  too, 
in  an  ofHce,  presenting  every  day  the  most  abundant  opportunities, 
and  if  the  Respondent  were  of  the  character  pretended,  the  mo^^ 
irresistible  temptation  to  acts  of  lucrative  injustice;  and  yet,  noCooV 
instance  of  a  corrupt,  illegal,  or  oppressive  judgment!  I  do  askthe 
permission  of  this  Hon.  Court  and  of  every  member  of  it,  to  put  this 
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to  his  own  consciences  I  will  $^  him,  if  he  can  now  name  a  more 
able  and  upright  magistrate,  as  shown  in  all  his  proceedings  and 
judgments,  in  all  the  offices  of  probate  in  the  State?  One  whose 
records  are  more  regularly  and  properly  kept,  whose  administration 
is  more  prompt,  correct,  and  legal, — whose  competency  to  the  du- 
ties is  more  complete,  whose  discharge  of  them  is  more  punctual  ? 
I  put  this  earnestly,  sir,  to  the  conscience  of  every  member  of.  this 
Hon.  Court.  I  appeal  more  especially  to  my  honorable  friend,  {Mr. 
Fay)  entrusted  with  a  share  of  the  management  of  this  prosecution, 
and  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  I  will  appeal  to  him,  sir,  and  I  will  ask  him,  whether 
if  he  knew,  that  this  night  his  wife  should  be  lefl  husbandless  and 
his  children  fatherless,  there  is  a  magistrate  in  the  State,  in  whose 
protection  he  had  rather  they  should  be  lefl,  than  in  that  of  the  Re- 
spondent ?  Forgetting,  for  a  moment,  that  he  is  a  prosecutor,  and 
remembering  only  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  same  county,  a  member 
of  the  same  profession,  with  an  acquaintance  of  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, I  ask  him  if  he  will  say  that  he  believes  there  is  a  county  in  the 
State,  in  which  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate  has  been  better  ad- 
ministered for  twenty  years,  than  it  has  been  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex by  this  Respondent.  And  yet,  sir,  you  are  asked  to  disgrace 
him.  You  are  asked  to  fix  on  him  the  stigma  of  a  corrupt  and  un- 
just judge,  and  condemn  him  to  wejM^hrough  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  is  closed^fThe  fate  of  the  Respondent 
is  in  your  hands.  It  is  for  you  now  to  say,  whether,  from  the  law 
and  the  facts  as  they  have  appeared  before  you,  you  will  proceed  to 
disgrace  and  disfranchise  him.  If  your  duty  calls  on  you  to  con- 
vict him,  convict  him,  and  let  justice  be  done!  but  I  adjure  you  let 
it  be  a  clear  undoubted  case.  Let  it  be  so  for  his  sake,  for  you  are 
robbing  him  of  that,  for  which  with  all  your  high  powers,  you  can 
yield  him  no  compensation;  let  it  be  so  for  your  own  sakes,  for  the 
responsibility  of  this  day's  judgment  is  one,  which  you  must  carry 
with  you  through  your  life.     For  myself,  I  am  willing  here  to  relin- 

?ui6h  the  character  of  an  advocate,  and  to  express  opinions  by  which 
am  willing  to  be  bound,  as  a  citizen  of  the  community.  And  I 
say  upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  that  I  see  not  how,  with  the  law 
and  constitution  for  your  guides,  you  can  pronounce  the  Respondent 
guilty.  I  declare,  that  I  have  seen  no  case  of  wilfuLai^corrupt  of- 
ficial misconduct,  set  forth  according  to  the  requisi|fl^Bf  the  con- 
stitution, and  proved  according  to  the  common  rules^^^Hlence.  I 
see  many  things  imprudent  and  ill  judged;  many  thin|P|Rat  I  could 
wish  had  been  otherwise;  but  corruption  and  crime  I  do  not  see. 
Sir,  the  prejudices  of  the  day  will  soon  be  forgotten;  the  passions, 
if  any  there  be,  which  have  excited  or  favored  this  prosecution)  will 
subside;  but  the  consequence  of  the  judgment  you  are  about  to 
render  will  outlive  both  them  and  you.  The  Respondent  is  now 
brought,  a  single  unprotected  individual,  to  this  formidable  bar  of 
dgment,  to  stand  against  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State.  I 
low  you  can  crush  him,  as  he  stands  before  you,  and  clothed  as 
you  are  with  the  s^ereignty  of  the  State.  You  have  the  power  "  to 
change  his  countenance,  and  to  send  him  away." — Nor  do  I  remind 
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you  that  your  judgment  is  to  be  reiudged  b^  the  community;  and 
as  you  have  summoned  him  for  trial  to  this  high  trmunal,  you  are 
soon  to  descend  yourselves  from  these  tt^ats  of  justice,  and  stand 
before  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  world.^J  would  not  fail  so  much 
rfin  respect  to  this  Hon.  Court,  as  to  hint  That  it  could  pronounce  a 
\sentence,  which  the  community  will  reverse.  H  No  sir,  it  is  not  the 
world's  revision,  which  I  would  call  on  youQV  regard;  but  thai  of 
your  own  consciences  when  years  have  gone  by,  and  you  shall  look 
back  on  the  sentence  you  are  about  to  render.  If  you  send  away 
the  Respondent,  condemned  and  sentenced^  from  your  bar,  you  are 
yet  to  meet  him  in  the  world,  on  which  you  cast  him  out. — You  will 
be  called  to  behold  him  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  a  sorrow  and 
a  shame  to  his  children,  a  living  fountain  of  grief  and  agony  to 
himself 

If  you  shall  then  be  able  to  behold  him  only  as  an  unjust  judge, 
whom  vengeance  has  overtaken,  and  justice  has  blasted,  you  wiD 
be  able  to  look  upon  him,  not  without  pity,  but  yet  without  remorse. 
But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  shall  see,vwhenever  and  wherever 
you  meet  him,  a  victim  of  prejudice  or  of  passion,  a  sacrifice  to  a 
transient  excitement;  if  you  shall  see  in  him,  a  man,  for  whose  con- 
demnation any  provision  of  the  constitution  has  been  violated,  or  any 
principle  of  law  broken  down;  then  will  he  be  able — humble  and 
low  as  may  be  his  condition-rUien  will  he  be  able  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent of  compassion  backwardjjjjifnd  to  look  with  pity  on  those  who 
have  been  his  judges.  If  you  are  about  to  visit  this  Respondent 
with  a  judgment  which  shall  blast  his  house;  if  the  bosoms  of  the 
innocent  and  the  amiable  are  to  be  made  to  bleed,  under  your  in- 
tliction,  I  beseech  you  to  be  able  to  state  clear  and  strong  grounds 
for  your  proceeding.  Prejudice  and  excitement  are  transitory,  and 
will  pass  away.  Political  expediency,  in  matters  of  judicature,  is  a 
false  and  hollow  principle,  and  will  never  satisfy  the  conscience  of  him 
who  is  fearful  that  he  may  have  given  a  hasty  judgment.  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  for  your  own  sakes,  to  possess  yourselves  of  solid  rea- 
sons, founded  in  truth  and  justice,  for  the  judgment  you  pronounce, 
which  you  can  carry  with  you,  till  you  go  down  into  your  graves; 
reasons,  which  it  will  require  no  argument  to  revive,  no  sophistry, 
no  excitement,  no  regard  to  popular  favor,  to  render  satisfactory  to 
your  consciences;  reasons  which  you  can  appeal  to,  in  every  crisis 
of  your  ^\mBh^  which  shall  bo  able  to  assure  you,  in  your  own 
great  exti^HBthat  you  have  not  judged  a  fellow  creature  without 
mercy.      ^1^^'^ 

Sir,  I  have  done  with  the  case  of  this  individual,  and  now  leave 
him  in  your  hands.  But  I  would  yet  once  more  appeal  to  you  as 
public  men;  as  statesmen;  as  men  of  enlightened  minds,  capable 
of  a  large  view  of  things,  and  of  foreseeing  the  remote  consequen- 
ces of  important  transactions;  and,  as  such,  I  would  most  earnestly 
implore  you  to  consider  fully  of  the  judgment  you  may  pronounce. 
\o\i  are  about  to  give  a  construction  to  constitutional  provisionS|. 
wliich  may  adhere  to  that  instrument  for  ages,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  I  may  perhaps  overrate  the  importance  of  this  occasion  to 
the  public  welfare;  but  I  confess  it  does  appear  to  me  that  if  this 
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body  i^Te  its  sanction  to  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been 
•dvmnced  on  this  occasion,  then  there  is  a  power  in  the  State  above 
the  constitution  and  the  law;  a  power  essentially  arbitrary  and  con- 
centrated, the  exercise  of  which  may  be  most  dangerous.  If  im- 
peachment be  not  under  the  rule  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws, 
then  may  we  tremble,  not  only  for  those  .who  may  be  impeached, 
but  for  all  others.  If  the  full  benefit  of  every  constitutional  provis- 
ion be  not  extended  to  the  Respondent,  his  case  becomes  the  case 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  constitution  is  their 
constitution.  They  have  made  it  for  their  own  protection,  and  for 
his  among  the  rest.  They  are  not  eager  for  his  conviction.  They 
are  not  thirsting  for  his  blood.  If  he  be  condemned,  without  hav- 
ing his  offences  set  forth,  in  the  manner  which  they,  by  their  con- 
stitution have  prescribed;  and  proved,  in  the  manner  which  they, 
by  their  laws  have  ordained,  then  not  only  is  he  condemned  unjustly, 
but  Ihe  lights  of  the  whole  people  disregarded.  For  the  sake  of  the 
people  themselves,  therefore,  I  would  resist  all  attempts  to  convict 
by  straining  the  laws,  or  getting  over  their  prohibitions. — I  hold  up 
before  him  the  broad  shield  of  the  constitution;  if  through  that  he 
be  pierced  and  fall,  he  will  be  but  one  sufferer,  in  a  common  catas- 
trophe. 
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ARGUMENT 


IN  THE  CASE  OP  GIBBONS  va.  0(iI)EN,  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  TERM,  1824. 

Thi5  was  an  appeal  from  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impftarhmenti}  and  Correctioitf 
Errors  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Aaron  Oj^iJen  filed  his  hill  in  the  Court  of  Chnnocry  of 
that  State,  again^  Tliomaa  Gibbons,  setting  forth  tlie  se\eraJ  acts  of  tlie  Legislature  Jhavd, 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  secnring  to  Robert  R.  Livinirston  and  Roliert  Fulton,  theexHo* 
sive  navigation  of  ail  tlie  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State,  with  hcmts  ronredbf 
fire  or  steam,  fur  a  tcnn  of  years  which  lias  not  jf^  expire«l ;  and  authorising  the  ChaoeHkr 
to  awani  an  injunction,  rc^tniiniii;;  any  (XTiton  whatever  fn>m  na^ii^ating  tlumc  wnervmidi 
boaUf  of  tliat  description.  The  bill  stated  an  aK<i^iimetit  from  Livingston  and  Fulton  touoe 
John  R.  Livint,'>ton,  and  from  him  to  the  complainant,  O;;don,  of  lite  right  to  navigate  the 
waters  iM'lween  Klizalietlitown,  and  other  places  in  \<?w  JcrM'v,  and  tlie  city  of  New  York; 
and  that  IjibbooM,  the  defendant  Udow,  was  in  |)<>MH*z«:<iun  of  two  steam  boats,  called  dtff 
Siou. linger  and  the  Bidlona,  which  were  actually  cmpl«»>ed  in  running  Iwtweeo  New  V«rk 
and  Eiiz;ilx^tht<>wn,  in  violatiou  of  the  exclusive  privilege  confcrrcfl  on  the  loniplaiouri, 
ami  praving  an  injunction  to  restrsiin  the  s<iid  GiblMms  from  using  tlie  s.iid  bwits,  orasf 
other  propelled  by  fire  or  steam,  in  navig:iting  the  waters' within  tlie  territorj-  of  Nen  Vofk. 
The  injunction  having  been  awarded,  the  answer  of  Giblnms  wafl  filed,  in  which  he  statnl, 
that  the  boats  emploved  In-  him  were  duly  enrolled  and  licemsefl,  to  lie  employed  in  carni^ 
on  the  coa:*ting  tnide,  under  tlie  act  of  Congress^  pasfH^d  the  18th  of  Febrtmr*',  1793.  f.  8. 
entitled,  '*  An  act  for  enrolling  and  licensing  shifis  and  vessels  to  be  empluyeil  in  the  nut- 
ing  trade  and  fi.-«heries,  and  for  regulating  the  siune.*'  And  tlie  defendant  insisted  on  hit 
right,  in  virtue  of  such  licenses,  to  navigate  the  waters  between  Elizabethtown  and  the  tityof 
New  York,  the  said  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  tlie  contrary  nuCvitk' 
standing.  At  the  hestring,  the  Chancellor  perpetuated  the  injunction,  being  of  the  upiaiuo, 
that  the  said  acts  were  not  repugnant  to  tlH'  constitution  and  bws  of  the  United  Stalo,  aad 
were  valid.  This  decree  was  uflSrmed  in  the  Ctuu-t  fur  tlie  Trial  uf  laipeachments  aad 
Correction  of  Errors,  which  is  the  highest  Court  of  law  and  equity  in  tlie  State,  before  vUcii 
the  cau^c  could  ba  carried,  and  it  was  tlicrouiioQ  brought  to  thi^  Court  liy  appeal. 

Mr.  Webster,  for  the  appellant,  admitted,  that  there  was  a  verj 
respectable  weight  of  authority  in  favor  of  the  decision,  which  wm 
sought  to  be  reversed.  The  laws  in  question,  he  knew,  had  been 
dtjliberately  re-enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York;  and  they 
had  also  received  the  sanction,  at  different  times,  of  all  her  judicial 
tribunals,  than  which  there  were  few,  if  any,  in  the  country,  more 
justly  entitled  to  respect  and  deference.  The  disposition  of  the 
Court  would  be,  undoubtedly,  to  support,  if  it  could,  laws  so  passed 
and  so  sanctioned.  He  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  was  justly  expect- 
ed of  him  that  he  should  make  out  a  clear  case;  and  unless  he  di^ 
80,  he  did  not  hope  for  a  reversal.     It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  power,  as  exercised  by  this 
Court,  was  a^power  of  revision.  The^uestion  must  be  decided  by 
the  State  Courts,  and  decided  in  a  particular  manner,  before  it  could 
be  brought  here  at  alJ.  Such  decisions  alone  g?ive  the  Court  juris- 
diction; and  therefore,  while  they  are  to  be  respected  as  the  judg- 
ments of  learned  judges,  they  are  yet  in  the  condition  of;  all  deci- 
sions from  which  the  law  allows  an  appeal* 

It  would  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  advert  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  fads  connected  with  the  subject  of,  this  litigation.  The  use  oif 
steam  boats,  on  the  coasts,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  the  country, 
had  hecome  very  general.  The  intercourse  of  its  different  parts 
essentially  depended  upon  this  mode  of  conveyance  and  transporta- 
tion.^ Rivers  and  bays,  in  many  cases,  form  the  divisions  between 
States;  and  thence  it  was  obvious,  that  if  the  States  should  make 
regulations  fbr  the  navigation  of  these  waters,  and  such  regulations 
should  be.  repugnant  and  hostile,  embarrass/nent  would  necessarily 
happen  to  the  general  intercoi^rse  of  the  conmi unity.  Such  events 
had  actually  occurred,  and  had  created  the  existing  state  of  things. 

By  the  law  of  New  York,  no  one  can  navigate  the  bay  of  New 
York,  the  North  River,  the  Sound,  the  lakes,  or  any  of  the  waters 
of  that  State,  by  steam  vessels,  without  a  license  from  the.grantees  of 
JVt'io  York,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 

By  the  law  of  the  neighbouring  State  of  Connecticut,  no  one  can 
enter  her  waters  with  a  steam  vessel  having  such  license. 

By  the  law  of  New  Jersey,  if  any  citizen  of  that  State  shall  be 
restrained,  under  the  New  York  law,  from  using  steam  boats  between 
the  ancient  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  an  action  for  damages,  in  JSeio  Jersey,  with  treble  costs 
against  the  party  who  thus  restrains  orimpedes  him  under  the  law  of 
JS'av  York  !  This  act  of  New  Jersey  is  called  an  act  of  retortion 
against  the  illegal  and  oppi:essive  legislation  of '  New  York;  and 
seems  to  be  defended  on  those  grounds  of  public  law  which  juatiiy 
reprisals  between  independent  States. 

It  would  hardly  be  contended,  that  all  these  acts  were  consistent 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States..  If  there  were 
no  power  in  the  general  government,  to  control  this  extreme  bellig- 
erent legislation  of  the  States,  the  powers  of  the.  government  were 
essentially  deficient,  in  a  most  important  and  interesting  particular. 
The  present  controversy  respected  the  earliest  of  these  State  laws, 
those  of  New  York.  On  those,  this  Court 'was  now  to  pronounce; 
and  if  tht^y  should  be  declared  to  be  valid  and  operative,  he  hoped 
somebody  would  point  out  where  the  State  right  stopped,  and  on 
what  grounds  the  acts  of  other  States  were  to  be  held  inoperative 
and  void.  • 

It  would  be  necessary  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the  laws  of 
Xew  York,  as  they  were  stated  in  the  record.  The  first  was  passed 
March  19th,  17.87.  By  this  act,  a  sole  and  exclusive  right  was 
granted  to  John  Fitch,  oC  making  and  using  ^very  kind  of  boat  or 
vf  Ksel  impelled  by  steam,  in  all,  creeks,  rivers,  bays,  and  waters, 
within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  for  fourteen  years. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1798,  an  act  was  passed,  on  the  sugges- 
tion that  Fitch  was  deadj  or  had  withdrawn  from  the  State,  without 
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having  made  any  attempt  to  use  his  privilege,  repealiiijg  the  gnuit 
to  him,  and  conferring  similar  privileges  on  Kobert  R.  lAvingaUmj  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years,  on  a  suggestion,  made  by  him,  that  he  mu 
possessor  of  a  mode  of  applying  the  Mebm  engine  to  propel  a  booty  on  new 
and  advantageous  principles.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1803,  another  act 
was  passed,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
granted  to  R.  R.  Liringstony  by  the  last  act,  should  be  extended  to 
him  and  Robert  Fulton,  for  ticenty  years j  from  the  passing  of  this  ad. 
Then  there  is  the  act  of  April  II,  1808,  purportmg  to  extend  the 
monopoly,  in  point  of  time,  five  years  for  every  additional  boal,  the 
whole  duration,  however,  not  to  exceed  thirty  years;  and  forbidding 
any  and  all  persons  to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  State,  with  any 
steam  boat  or  vessel,  without  the  license  of  Livingston  and  FvUon^ 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  boat  or  vessel.  And,  lastly,  comes 
the  act  of  April  9,  1 8 II ,  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  last  men- 
tioned act,  and  declaring,  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  boat  or  Tetsel, 
found  navigating  against  the  provisions  of  the  previous  acts,  shall 
be  deemed  to  accrue  on  the  day  on  which  such  boat  or  vessel  should 
navigate  the  waters  of  the  State;  and  that  lAringston  and  FulUm 
might  immediately  have  an  action  for  such  boat  or  vessel,  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  themselves  had  been  dispossessed  thereof  by  force; 
and  that  on  bringing  any  such  suit,  the  defendant  therein  should  be 
prohibited,  by  injunction,  from  removing  the  boat  or  vessel  out  of 
the  State,  or  using  it  within  the  State.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  acts  mentioned  in  the  pleadings,  which  principally  respected  the 
time  allowed  for  complying  with  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and 
wore  not  material  to  the  discussion  of  the  case. 

By  these  acts,  then,  an  exclusive  right  is  given  to  lAvvmion  a»d 
Fidton,  to  use  steam  navigation  on  all  the  waters  of  New  zork,  for 
thirty  years  from  1808. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  the  several  conveyances  and  agree- 
ments, stated  in  the  record,  by  which  Ogden,  the  plaintiff*  below,  de- 
rives title  under  Livingston  and  Fulton^  to  the  exclusive  use  of  part 
of  these  waters. 

The  appellant  being  owner  of  a  steam  boat,  and  beine  found  nan* 
gating  the  waters  between  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  New  York, 
over  which  waters  Ogden,  the  plaintiff  below,  claimed  an  ezcluiife 
right,  under  Livingston  and  Fulton^  this  bill  was  filed  against  him  by 
Ogdeny  in  October,  1818,  and  an  injunction  granted,  reatraining  him 
from  such  use  of  his  boat.  This  injunction  was  made  perpetual,  oa 
the  final  hearing  of  the  cause,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  the 
decree  of  the  Chancellor  has  been  duly  affirmed  in  the  Court  of 
Errors.  The  ri^ht,  therefore,  which  the  plaintiflT  below  asserts  to 
have  and  maintam  his  injunction,  depends  obviously  on  the  general 
validity  of  the  New  York  laws,  and,  especially,  on  their  force  and 
operation  as  against  the  right  set  up  by  the  defendant.  This  rigfal 
he  states,  in  his  answer,  to  be,  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  New  Jerssy. 
and  owner  of  the  steam  boat  in  question;  that  the  boat  was  a  ttmi 
of  more  than  twenty  tons  burden,  duly  enrolled  and  Heenttd  for  car* 
ryxng  on  the  coasting  trade,  and  intended  to  be  employed  by  him,  m 
that  trade,  between  Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  city  of 
New  York;  and  was  actually  employed  in  navigating  between  those 
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places,  at  the  time  of,  and  until  notice  of  the  injunction  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  served  on  him. 

On  these  pleadings  the  sdbstantiat  question  is  raised:  Are  these , 
laws  such  as  the  Legislature  of  New  York  had  a  right  to  pass?     If 
so,  do  they,  secondly,  in  their  operation,  interfere  with  any  right  en- 
joyed under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  are 
they,  therefore,  vpid,  as  far  as  such  interference  extends? 

It  may  be  well  to  state  again  their  general  purport  and  effect,  and 
the  purport  and  effect  of  the  other  3tate  laws,  which  have  been  en- 
acted by  way  of  retahat  ion*  , 

A  steam  ^vessel,  of  any  description,  going  to  New  York,  is  for- 
feited to  the  representatives  of  Livingston  and  FuUon^  unless  she  have 
their  lu^ense. 

Going  from  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  to  Connecticut,  she  is  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  waters  of  that  Siaie'y'if  she  have  such  license. 

If  the  representatives  of  lAmngfUm  and  Fultony  inJ^ew  Yorky  car- 
ry into  effect,  by  judicial  proxiess,  the  provision  of  the  New  York 
laws,  against  any  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  they  expose  themselves  to 
a  statute  action,  tn  J^ew  Jersey y  for  all  damages,  and  treble  costs. 

The  New  York  larws  extend  to  all  steam  vessels;  to  steam  frigates, 
steam  ferry-boats,  and  all  intermediate  classes.       '     ' 

They  extend  to  public  as  well  a^  private  ships;  and  to  vessels  em- 
ployed^ in  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  to  those  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade. 

The  remedy  is  as  summary  as  the  grant  itself  is  ample ;  for  imme- 
diate confiscation,  without  seizure,  trial,  or  judgment,  is  the  penalty 
of  infringement. 

In  regard  to  these  acts,  he  should  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  exceeded  the  power  of  the  Legislature ;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
they  could  be  considered  valid,  for  any  purpose,  they  were  void, 
still,  as  against  any  right  enjoyed  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  which  they  came  in  collision;  and  that,  in  this  case, 
they  were  found  interfering  with  such  rights. 

He  should  contend,  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, was  complete  and  entire,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily 
exclusive;  that  the  acts  in  question  were  regulations  of  commerce, 
in  a  most  important  particular;  and  affecting  it  in  those  respects,  in 
which  it  was  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  Congress.  He  stated 
this  first  proposition  guardedly.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
regulations  which  might,  in  their  operation,  affect  commerce,  were 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  Congress^  but  thai  such  power  ha  had 
been  exercised  in  this  case,  did  not  remain  with  the  States.  Noth- 
ing was  more  complex  than  conunerce;  and  in  such  an  a^e  as  this,  no 
words  embraced  a  wider  field  than  commercial  regulation.  Almost 
all  the  business  and  intercourse  of  life  may  be  connected,  inciden- 
tally, more  or  less,  with  commercial  regulations.  But  it  was.  only 
necessary  to  apply  to  this  part  of  the  constitution  the  well  settled 
rules  of  construction.  Some  powers  are  holden  to  be  exclusive  in 
Congress,  from  the  use  of  exclusive  words  in  the  grant ;  others,  from 
the  prohibitions  on  the  States  to  exercise  similar  powers;  and  others, 
again,  from  the  nature  of  the  powers  themselves.  It  has  been  by 
this  mode  of  reasoning  that  the  Court  has  adjudicated  on  many  im- 
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portant  questions;  and  the  same  mode  is  proper  here.  And,  as  some 
powers  have  been  holden  exclusive,  and  others  not  so,  uiider  the 
same  form  of  expression,  from  the  nature  of  the  difierept  powers 
respectively;  so,  where  the  power,  on  any  one  subject,  is  given  in 
general  words,  like  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  true  method 
of  construction  would  be,  to  consider  of  what  parts  the  grant  i» 
composed,  and  which  of  those,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  ougbl 
to  be  considered  exclusive.  The  right  set  up  in  this  case,  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  is  a  inoiumoly.  Now,  he  thought  it  very 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  constitution  never  intended  to  leave  with 
the  States  the  power  of  granting  monopolies,  either  of  trade  or  of 
navigation;  and,  therefore,  that  as  to  this,  the  commercial  power  was 
exclusive  in  Congress. 

It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  a  precise  and  exact  dejiniiion  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  on  several  subjects*  The  constitution  did  not 
undertake  the  task  of  making  such  exact  definitions.  In  conferring 
powers,  it  proceeded  in  the  way  of  fntimcitiliofi,  stating  the  powers 
conferred,  one  afler  another,  in  few  words;  and,  where  the  power 
was  general,  or  complex  in  its  nature,  the  extent  of  the  grant  must 
necessarily  be  judged  of,  and  limited,  by  its  object,  and  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  power. 

Few  things  were  better  known,  than  the  immediate  causes  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution;  and  he  thought  noth- 
ing clearer,  than  that  the  prevailing  motive  was  to  regtdate  commerce; 
to  rescue  it  from  the  embarrajssing  and  destructive  consequences, 
resulting  from  the  legislation  of  so  many  different  States,  and  to 
place  it  under  the  protection  of  a  uniform  law.  The  great  objects 
were  commerce  and  revenue;  and  they  were  objects  indissolubly  con- 
nected. By  the  confederation,  divers  restrictions  had  been  impoted 
on  the  States;  but  those  had  not  been  found  sufficient.  No  otate, 
it  was  true,  could  send  or  receive  an  embassy;  nor  make  any  treaty; 
nor  enter  into  any  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power;  nor  lay  duties,  interfering  with  treaties  which  had  been  te- 
tered  into  by  Congress.  But  all  these  were  found  to  be  far  short  of 
what  the  actual  condition  of  the  country  required.  The  States 
could  still,  each  for  itself,  regulate  commerce,  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  perpetual  jarring  and  hostility  of  commercial  regulation. 

In  the  history  of  the  times,  it  was  accordingly  found,  that  the 
great  topic,  urged  on  all  occasions,  as  showing  the  necessity  of  a 
new  and  diAerent  government,  was  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce. 
To  benefit  and  improve  these,  was  a  great  object  in  itself;  and  it 
became  greater  when  it  was  regarded  as  the  only  means  of  enabling 
the  country  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  to  do  justice  to  thoae  who 
had  most  effectually  labored  for  its  independence.  The  leading 
state  papers  of  the  time  are  full  of  this  topic.  The  New  Jersey 
resolutions*^  complain,  that  the  regulation  of  trade  was  ill  the  power 
of  the  several  States,  within  their  separate  jurisdiction,  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  involve  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments;  and  they 
express  an  earnest  opinion,  that  the  nole  and  exclunve  power  of  rw>* 
lating  trade  with  foreign  States,  ought  to  be  in  Congress.  Mr. 
Witherspoon's  motion  in  Congress,  in  1781,  is  of  the  same  general 
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character;  and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  in  17d5,  is 
still  more  emphatic,  tt  declares  that  Congress  ought  to  possess  the 
$ole  and  exchisive  ^wer  of  regulating  trade,  as  well  with  foreiM 
nations,  as  between  the  States.*  Thfi  resolutions  of  Virginia,  m 
January,  1786,- which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  tlie  convention, 
put  forth  this  same  great  object.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  object  stated 
m  those  resolutions.  There  is  not  another  idea  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment. The  entire  purpose  for  which  the  delegates  assembled  at 
Annapolis,  was  to  Revise,  means  fba?  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade. 
They  found  no  means,  but  in  a  general  government;  and  they  recom- 
mended a  convention  to  accomplish  that  pun^Qset  Over  whatever 
other  interests  of  the  country  this  government  may  difiuse  its  bene- 
fits, and  its  blessings^  it  will  ol^wafs  be  true,  as  matter  of  historical 
fact,  that  it  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  necessitifli  of  commerce; 
and,  for  its  immedittUf  object,  the  relief,  of  those  necessities,  by  re- 
moving their  catiMf^itaid  by  establishing  ^fkrUform  and  steady  system. 
It  would  be  easy  to  flbcw,  l)y  reference  to  the  discussion^  in  the 
several  State  conventions,  thf^  prevalence  of  the  Same  general  top- 
ics; and  if  any  one  would  look  to  the  proceedings  of  several  of  the 
States,  especially  to  'those  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York^  he 
would  see,  very  plainly,  by  the  recorded  listsof  votes,  that  wherever 
this  commercial  necessity  was  most  strongly  ielt,  there  the  proposed 
new  constitution  had  most  friends.  In  the  New  York  convention, 
the  argument  arising  from  this  consideration  was  strongly  pressed, 
by  the  distinguished,  person  whose  name  is  connected  \viththe  present 
question. 

We  do  not  find,  *  in  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  that  any  man  speaks  of  a  general  concurrent  power j 
in  the  regulation  of  fbreign  and  domestic  trade,  as  still  Tesiding  in 
the  States.  The  very  object  intended,  more  than  any  oth«r^  was>to 
take  away  svich  power.  If  it  h^d  not  so  provided,  the  const ituti|[>s 
would  not  have  been  worth  accepting.  .   .    * 

He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  people  intended,  in  establishing 
the  constitution,  to  transfer,  from  the  several  States  to  a  general 
government,  those  high  and  important  powers  over  commerce,  which, 
in  their  exercise,  were  to  maintain  an  unifovm  and  general  system. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  these  powers  must  be  exclusive; 
that  is,  the  higher  branches.ef  commercial  regulation  must  be  exolu^ 
sively  committed  to  a  single  hand.  What  is  it  that  is  to  be  regula- 
ted? iiot  the  commerce  of  the  several  States,  respectively,  but  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Henceforth,  the  conmierce  of  the 
States  was  to  be  an  unit;  and  the  system  by  which  it  was  to  exist 
and  be  governed,  must  necessarily  be  complete,  entire,  and  uniform. 
Its  character  was  to  be  described  in  the  flag  which  waved  over  it, 
E  PLURiBUs  tJNUM.  Now,  how  cpuld  individual  States  assert  a  right 
of  concurrent  legislation,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  without  manifest 
encroachment  and  confusion?  It  should  be  repeated,  that  the  words 
used  in  the  constitution,  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  are  so  very  gen- 
eral and  extensive,  that  they  might  be  construed ^to  .cover  a  vast 
field  of  legislation,  part  of  which  has  always  been  occupied  by  State 
laws;  and^  therefore,  the  words  must  have  a  reasonable  construction, 
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and  the  power  should  be  considered  as  exclusively  vested  ia  Con- 
gress, so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  the  nature  of  the  power  requires. 
And  he  insisted,  that  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  of  the  power,  did 
imperiously  require,  that  such  important  authority  as  that  of  grant- 
ing monopolies  of  trade  and  navigation,  should  not  be  considered  as 
still  retailed  by  the  States. 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  prohibitions  on  the  power. of  the  Stiites, 
that  the  genercU  concurrent  power  was  not  supposed  to  b^  left  with 
them.  And  the  exception,  out  of  these  prohibitions,  of  the  fiupee- 
tion  latcs^  proves  this  still  more  clearly.  Which  most  concerns  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  that  New  York  and  Virj|iiiia  should  have 
an  uncontrolled  power  to  establish  their  inspection  for  flour  and  to- 
bacco, or  that  they  should  have  an  uncontrolled  power  of  granting 
either  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  their  own  ports,  or  a  monopoly  of  navi- 
gation over  all  the  waters  leading  to  those  ports  ?  Yet,  the  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side  must  be,  that,  although  the  constitution  has 
sedulously  guarded  and  limited  the  first  of  these  powers,  it  has  left 
the  last  wholly  unlimited  and  uncontrolled. 

But,  although  much  had  been  said,  in  the  discussion  on  former 
occasions,  about  this  supposed  concnrrerU  power  in  the  States,  he 
found  great  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  meant  by  it.     It 
was  generally  qualified,  by  saying,  that  it  was  a  power^  by  which 
the  States  could  pass  laws  on  the  subjects  of  commercial  regulatioo, 
which  would  be  valid,  until  Congress  should  pass  other  laws  con- 
trolling them,  or  inconsistent  with  them,  and  that  then  the  l^ate  lawB 
must  yield.     What  sort  of  concurrent  powers  were  these,  which  could 
not  exist  together.^     Indeed,  the  very  reading  of  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  must  put  to  flight  this  notion  of  a  general  concnrrenl 
power.     The  constitution  was  formed  for  all  thcf^  States;  and  Con- 
gress was  to  have  power  to  regulate  commerce.     Now,  tvhat  is  the 
import  of  this,  but  that  Congress  is  to  give  the  rule — to  eetabltsh 
the  system — to  exercise  the  control  over  the  subject?     And,  can 
more  than  one  power,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  give  the  rule,  establiih 
the  system,  or  exercise  the  control?     As  it  is  not  contended  that 
the  power  of  Congress  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  supervision  of  State 
legislation;  and,  as  it  is  clear,  that  Congress  is  to  give  the  general 
rule,  he  contended,  that  this  power  of  giving  the  general  rule  was 
transferred,  by  the  constitution,  from  the  States  to  Congress,  to  be 
exercised  as  that  body  might  see  flt.     And^  consequently,  thai  all 
those  high  exercises  of  power,  which  might  be  considerea  as  giting 
the  rule,  or  establishing  the  system,  in  regard  to  great  cominerciu 
interests,  were  necessarily  left  with  Congress  alone.     Of  this  char- 
acter he  considered  monopolies  of  trade  or  navigation;  embargoes; 
the  system  of  navigation  laws;  the  countervailing  laws,  as  agaiinC 
foreign  states;  and  other  important  enactments  respecting  our  con- 
nexion with  such  states.     It  appeared  to  him  a  most  reasonable  con- 
struction, to  say,  that  in  these  respects,  the  power  of  Congress  it 
exclusive,  from  the  nature  of  the  power.     If  it  be  not  so,  where  it 
the  limit,  or  who  shall  flx  a  boundary  for  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  States?     Can  a  State  grant  a  monopoly  of  trade?     Can  New 
York  shut  her  ports  to  all  but  her  own  citizens?     Can  she  refuse  ad- 
mission to  ships  of  particular  nations?     The  argument  on  the  other 
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side  is,  and  must  be,  that  she  might  do  all  these  things,  until  Con- 
gress should  revoke  her  enactments.  And  this  is  called  concurrent 
legislation.  What  confusion  such  notions  lead  to,  is  obvious  enough. 
A  power  in  the  States  to  do  anything,  and  everything,  in  regard  to 
commerce,  till  Congress  shall  undo  it,  wouid  suppose  a  state  of 
things,  at  least  as  bad  as  that  which  existed  before  the  present  con- 
stitution. It  is  the  true  wisdom  of  these  governments  to  keep  their 
action  as  distinct  as  possible.  The  general  government  should  not 
seek  to  operate  where  the  States  can  operate  with  more  advantage 
to  the  community;  nor  should  the  States  encroach  on  ground,  which 
the  public  good,>  as  well  as  the  constitution,  refers  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  Congress. 

If  the  present  state  of  things — these  laws  of  New  York,  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  and  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  had  been  all  present- 
ed, in  the  convention  of  New  York,  'to  the  eminent  person  whose 
name  is  on  this  record,  and  who  acted,  on  that  occasion,  so  impor- 
tant a  part;  if  he  had  been  told,  that,  afler  all  he  had  said  in  favor 
of  the  new  government,  and  of  its  salutary  effects  on  commercial 
regulations,  the  time  should  yet  come,  when  the  North  River  would 
be  shut  up  by  a  monopoly  from  New  York;  the  Sound  interdicted 
by  a  penal  law  of  Connecticut;  repAscls  authorised  by  New  Jersey, 
against  citizens  of  New  York;  and  when  one  could  not  cross  a  ferry, 
without  transhipment;  does  any  one  suppose  he  would  have  admitted 
all  this,  as  compatible  with  the  government  which  he  was  recom"- 
mending? 

This  doctrine  of  a  general  concurrent  power  in  the  States,  is  in- 
sidious and  dangerous.  If  it  be  admitted,  no  one  can  say  where  it 
will  stop.  The  States  may  legislate,  it  is  said,  wherever  Congress 
has  not  made  a  plenary  exercise  of  its  power.  But  who  is  to  judge 
whether  Congress  has  made  this  plenary  exercise  of  power?  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  this  power;  it  has  done  all  that  it  deemed  wise) 
and  are  the  States  now  to  do  whatever  Congress  has  left  undohe? 
Congress  makes  such  rules  as,  in  its  judgment,  the  case  requires; 
and  those  rules,  whatever  they  are,  constitute  the  system. 

All  useful  regulation  does  not  consist  in  restraint;  and  that  which 
Congress  sees  tit  to  leave  free,  is  a  part  of  its  regulation,  as  much 
as  the  rest. 

He  thought  the  practice  under  the  constitution  sufficiently  evin- 
ced, that  this  portion  of  the  commercial  power  was  exclusive  in  Con- 
gress. When,  before  this  instance,  have  the  States  granted  monop- 
olies? When,  until  now,  have  they  interfered  with  the  navigation 
of  the  country?  The  pilot  laws,  the  health  laws,  or  quarantine 
laws,  and  various  regulations  of  that  class,  which  have  been  recog- 
nised by  Congress,  are  no  arguments  to  prove,  even  if  they  are  to 
be  called  commercial  regulations,  (which  they  are  not,)  that  other 
regulations,  more  directly  and  strictly  commercial,  are  not  solely 
within  the  power  of  Congress.  There  was  a  singular  fallacy,  as  he 
humbly  venture^  to  think,  in  the  argument  of  vefy  learned  and  \^* 
most  respectabl^persons,  on  this  subject.  That  argument  allegeSi 
that  the  States  have  a  concurrent  power  with  Congress,  of  regular 
ting  commerce ;  and  its  proof  of  this  position  is,  that  the  States  nave, 
without  any  question  of  their  right,  passed  acts  respecting  turnpike 
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roads,  toll  bridges,  and  ferries.  These  are  declared  to  be  acts  of 
commercial  regulation,  aflTccting  not  only  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  State  itself,  but  also  commerce  between  diflTerent  States.  There- 
fore, a^  ail  these  are  commercial  regulations^  and  are  yet  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rightfully  established  by  the  States,  it  follows,  as  is 
supposed,  that  the  States  must  have  a  concurrent  power  to  regulate 
commerce. 

Now,  what  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning? Does  it  not  admit  the  power  of  Congress,  at  once,  upon 
all  these  minor  objects  of  legislation?  If  all  these  be  regulations  of 
commerce,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  then,  certainiy. 
Congress  having  a  concurrent  power  to  regulate  commerce,  may 
establish  ferries,  turnpikes,  bridges,  &c.  and  provide  for  all  this  de- 
tail of  interior  legislation.  To  sustain  the  interference  of  the  State^ 
in  a  high  concern  of  maritime  commerce,  the  argument  adopts  a 
principle  which  acknowledges  the  right  of  Congress,  over  a  vast 
scope  of  internal  legislation,  which  no  one  has  heretofore  supposed 
to  be  within  its  powers.  But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  is  admitted,  that 
when  Congress  and  the  States  have  power  to  legislate  over  the  same 
subject,  the  power  of  Congress,  when  exercised,  controls  or  extin- 
guishes the  State  power;  and,  therefore,  the  consequence  would 
seem  to  follow,  from  the  argument,  that  all  State  legislation,  over 
Buch  subjects  as  have  been  mentioned,  is,  at  all  times,  liable  to  the 
jiuperior  power  of  Congress;  a  consequence,  which  no  one  would 
admit  for  a  moment.  The  truth  was,  he  thought,  that  all  these 
things  were,  in  their  general  character,  rather  regulations  of  police 
than  of  commerce,  in  the  constitutional  understanding  of  that  term. 
A  road,  indeed,  might  be  a  matter  of  great  commercial  concern. 
In  many  cases  it  is  so;  and  when  it  is  so,  he  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  of  the  poWer  of  Congress  to  make  it.  But,  generally  speak- 
ing, roads,  and  bridges,  and  ferries,  though,  of  course,  they  aflect 
commerce  and  intercourse,  do  not  obtain  that  importance  and  eleva- 
tion, as  to  be  deemed  commercial  regtdations.  A  reasonable  con- 
struction must  be  given  to  the  constitution;  and  such  construction 
is  as  necessary  to  the  just  power  of  the  States,  as  to  the  authority 
of  Congress.  Quarantine  laws,  for  example,  may  be  considered  as 
affectinc  commerce;  yet  they  are,  in  their  nature,  health  lam.  In 
England,  we  speak  of  the  power  of  regulating  commercOi  as  in 
Parliament,  or  the  King,  as  arbiter  of  conunerce;  yet  the  city  of 
London  enacts  health  laws.  Would  any  one  infer  from  that  circnoH 
stance,  that  the  city  of  London  had  concurrent  power  with  Parlia* 
ment  or  the  Crown  to  regulate  commerce'^  or,  that  it  might  grant  a 
monoply  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames?  While  a  health  law  is 
reasonable,  it  is  a  health  law;  but  if,  under  color  of  it,  enactments 
should  be  made  for  other  purposes,  such  enactments  might  be  void. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  New  York  Courts,  no  small  reliance  ww 
placed  on  the  law  of  that  State  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaTes, 
as  an  example  of  a  commercial  regulation,  enacted  by  State  author^ 
ity.  That  law  may  or  may  not  be  constitutional  a^d  valid.  It  has 
been  referred  to  generally,  but  its  particular  provisions  have  not 
been  stated.  When  they  are  more  clearly  seen,  its  character  may 
be  better  determined. 
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It  might  further  be  argued,  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  these 
high  branches  of  commerce  was  exclusive,  from  the  consideration 
that  Congress  possessed  an  exclusive  admirahy  jurisdiction.  That 
it  did  possess  such  exclusive  jurisdiction,  would  hardly  be  contcst'-d. 
No  State  pretended  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  of  that  kind.  Th . 
States  had  abolished  their  Courts  of  Admiralty,  when  the'coiistitu- 
tion  went  into  operation.  Over  these  waters,  therefore,  or,  at  loast, 
some  of  them,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  monoply,  JS'ew  York 
has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  They  are  a  part  of  the  ni|^h  sea,  and 
not  within  the  body  of  any  county.  The  authorities  of  that  State 
could  not  punish  for  a  murder,  committed  on  board  one  of  these 
boats,  in  some  places  within  the  range  of  this  exclusive  grant.  This 
restraining  of  the  States  from  all  jurisdiction,  out  of  the  bodies  of 
their  own  counties,  shows  plainly  enough,  that  navigation  on  the 
high  seas,  was  understood  to  be  a  matter  to  be  regolated  only  by 
Congress.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say,  that  what  are  called  the 
waters  of  New  York,  are,  to  purposes  of  navigation  and  commer- 
cial regulation,  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ces- 
sirn,  indeed,  of  the  waters  themselves,  but  their  use,  for  those 
purposes,  seemed  to  be  entrusted  to  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress. Several  States  have  enacted  laws,  which  would  appear  to 
imply  their  conviction  of  the  power  of  Congress,  over  navigable 
waters,  to  a  greater  extent. 

If  there  be  a  concurrent  power  of  regulating  commerce  on  the 
high  seas,  there  must  be  a  concurrent  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  a 
concurrent  control  of  the  waters.  It  is  a  common  principle,  that 
arms  of  the  sea,  including  navigable  rivers,  belong  to  the  sovereign, 
80  far  as  navigation  is  concerned.  Their  use  is  navigation.  I'he 
United  States  possess  the  general  power  over  navigation,  and,  of 
course,  ought  to  control,  in  general,  the  use  of  navigable  waters. 
If  it  be  admitted,  that  ^or  purpose*  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  North 
River,  and  its  bay,  are  the  river  and  bay  of  New  York,  and  the 
Chesapeake  the  bay  of  Virginia,  very  great  inconveniei^ces  and 
much  confusion  might  be  the  result. 

It  might  now  be  well  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  these  laws,  to  see 
more  exactly  what  their  provisions  were,  what  consequences  have 
followed  from  them,  and  what  would  and  might  follow  from  other 
similar  laws. 

The  first  grant  to  John  FUchj  gave  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  making,  employing,  and  navigating,  all  boats  impelled  by 
fire  or  steam,  "  in  all  creeks,  rivers,  bays,  and  waters,  within  the  ierru- 
tory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State. ^^  Any  other  person,  navigating 
such  boat,  was  to  forfeit  it,  and  to  pay  a  penalty  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  subsequent  acts  repeal  this,  and  grant  similar  privi- 
leges to  Livingston  and  Fulton:  and  the  act  of  1811  provides  the 
extraordinary  and  summary  remedy,  which  has  been  already  stated. 
The  river,  the  bay,  and  the  marine  league  along  the  shore,  are  all 
within  the  scope  of  this  grant.  Any  vessel,  therefore,  of  this  de- 
scription, coming  into  any  of  those  waters,  without  a  license,  whether 
from  another  State,  or  from  abroad,  whether  it  be  a  public  or  private 
vessel,  is  instantly  forfeited  to  the  grantees  of  the  monopoly. 
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Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  grant  is  made  as  an  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  political  poster.  It  is  not  an  inspection  law,  nor  a 
health  law,  nor  passed  by  any  derivative  authority;  it  is  professedly 
an  act  of  sovereign  power.  Of  course,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  pow- 
er, to  be  derived  I'roio  the  purpvac  for  which  it  is  excrcisfd.  If  cx- 
ercrspd  for  one  purpose,  it  may  he  also  for  an<  ther.  No  one  can 
inquire  into  the  jao/irt 5  which  inflnonce  sovereign  authority.  It  is 
enough,  that  such  power  manifests  its  will.  The  motive  alleged  in 
this  case  is,  to  remunerate  the  grantees  for  a  benefit  conferred  by 
them  on  the  public  But  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
that  benefit  and  this  mode  of  rewarding  it;  and  if  the  State  could 
grant  this,  monopoly  for  that  purpose,  it  could  also  grant  it  for  any 
Other  purpose.  It  could  make  the  grant  for  money;  and  so  make 
the  roonopolr  of  navigation  over  those  waters  a  direct  source  of 
revenue.  When  this  monopoly  shall  expire,  in  1838,  the  State  may 
continue  it,  for  any  pecuniary  consideration  which  the  holders  may 
see  fit  to  offer,  and  the  State  to  receive. 

If  the  State  may  grant  this  monopoly,  it  may  also  grant  another, 
for  other  descriptions  of  vessels;  for  instance,  for  all  sloops. 

If  it  can  grant  these  exclusive  privileges  to  a  few,  it  may  grant 
them  to  many;  that  is,  it  may  grant  them  to  all  its  own  citizens,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everybody  else. 

But  the  waters  of  JNew  York  are  no  more  the  subject  of  exclu- 
sive grants  by  that  State,  than  the  waters  of  other  States  are  subjects 
of  such  grants  by  those  other  States.  A'irginia  may  well  exereise, 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake,  all  the  power  that  New  York 
can  exercise  over  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  the  waters  on  the 
shore.  The  Chesapeake,  therefore,  upon  the  principle  of  these 
laws,  may  be  the  subject  of  State  monopoly;  and  so  may  the  bay  of 
Massachusetts.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  requires  no  greater  power, 
to  grant  a  monopoly  of  trade,  than  a  mf>nopoly  of  navigation.  Of 
course,  New  York,  if  these  acts  can  be  maintained,  may  give  an 
exclusive  right  of  entry  of  vessels  into  her  ports.  And  the  other 
States  may  do  the  same.  These  are  not  extreme  cases.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  other  States  should  do  what  New  York  has 
already  done,  and  that  the  power  should  be  carried  to  its  full  exteot. 

To  all  this,  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given  except  this,  that  the 
concurrent  power  of  the  States,  concurrent  though  it  be,  is  yot  subor^ 
dinate  to  the  legislation  of  Congress;  and  that,  therefore,  Congress 
may,  when  it  pleases,  annul  the  State  legislation;  but,  until  it  does 
so  annul  it,  the  State  legislation  is  valid  and  eflTectual.  What  is 
there  to  recommend  a  construction  which  leads  to  a  result  like  thb? 
Here  would  be  a  perpetual  hostility;  one  Legislature  enacting  laws, 
till  another  Legislature  should  repeal  them;  one  sovereign  power 
giving  the  rule,  till  another  sovereign  power  should  abrogate  it;iDd 
all  this  under  the  idea  of  concw^reni  legislation! 

But  further;  under  this  concrtTcni  power,  the  State  does  that  which 
Congress  cannot  do;  that  is,  it  ^ives  preferences  to  the  citizens  of 
some  States  over  tho^e  of  others.  I  do  not  mean  here  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  the  grant  on  the  grantees;  but  the  diswivatUageM 
to  which  it  subjects  all  the  other  citizens  of  New  York.     To  impose 
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an  extraordinary  tax  on  steam  navigation  visiting  the  ports  of  New 
York,  and  leaving  it  free  everywhere  else,  is  giving  a  preference 
to  the  citizens  of  other  States  over  those  of  New  York.  This  Con- 
gress could  not  do;  and  yet  the  State  does  it:  so  that  this  power,  at 
first  subordinate,  then  concurrent,^ now  becomes  paramount. 

The  people  of  New  York  have  a  right  to  be  protected  against 
this  monopoly.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  for  whieh  tSey  agreed  to 
this  constitution,  that  they  should  stand  on  an  equali^.in  commer- 
cial regulations;  and  if  the  government  shoald  not  insure.them  that, 
the  promises  made  to  them,  in  its  behalf,  would  not  be  perromied.. 

He  contended,  therefore,  in  coildusion  on  this  point|  that  the 
power  of  Congress  over  these  high  branches  of  commctfoial  regula- 
tion, was  shown  to  be  exclusive,  by  considering  what'  was  wished  ^ 
and  intended  to  be  done,  whei\  the  convention,  for  forming  the  con- 
stitution, was  called;  by  what  was  understood,  in  the  State  conven- 
tions, to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  instrument;  by  the  prohi- 
bitions on  the  States,  and  the  express  exception  relative  to  inspection 
laws;  by  the  nature  of  the  power  itself;  by  the  terms  used,  as 
connected  with  the  nature  of  the  power;  by  the  subsequent  under- 
standing and  practice,  both  of  Congress  and  the  States;  by  the 
grant  of  exclusive  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  government; 
by  the  manifest  danger  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  which  it  directly  leads. 

It  required  little  now  to  be  said,  to  prove  thil  this  exclusive  grant 
is  a  law  regulating  commerce;  although,  in  some  of  the  discussions 
elsewhere,  it  had  been  called  a  law  of  police.  If  it  be  not  a  regtiltt- 
iion  of  commerce,  then  it  follows,  against  the  constant  admission  on 
the  other  side,  that  Congress,  even  by  an  express  act,  could  not 
annul  or  control  it.  For  if  it  be  not  a  regulation  of  commerce, 
Congress  has  no  concern  with  it.  But  the  granting  of  monopolies 
of  this  kind  is  always  referred  to  the  power  over  commerce.  It 
was  as  arbiter  of  commerce  that  the  King  formerly  granted  such 
monopolies.^  This  is  a  law  regulating  commerce,  inasmuch  as  it 
imposes  new  conditions  and  terms  on  the  coasting  trade,  on  ibreign 
trade  generally,  and  on  foreign  trade  as  regulated  by  treaties; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  interferes  with  the  free  navigation  of  navigable 
waters. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  commercial  regulation,  possessed  by  Con- 
gress, be,  in  regard  to  the  great  branches  of  it,  exclusive;  and  if 
this  grant  of  New  York  be  a  commercial  regulation,  affecting  com- 
merce, in  respect  to  these  great  branches,  then  the  grant  is  void, 
whether  any  case  of  actual  collision  had  happened  or  not. 

But,  he  contended,  in  the  second  place,  that  whether  the  grant 
were  to  be  regarded  as  wholly  void  or  not,  it  must,  at  least,  be  in- 
operative, when  the  rights  claimed  under  it  came  in  collision  with 
other  rights,  enjoyed  and  secured  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  collision,  he  maintained,  clearly  existed  in  this 
case.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  the  law  of  Congress  was  para- 
mount. The  constitution  has  expressly  provided  for  thit.  So 
that  the  only  question  in  this  part  of  the  case  is,  whether  the  two 
rights  be  inconsistent  with  each  other.     The  appellant  had  a  right 
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to  SO  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  in  a  vessel,  owned  bj  hiin- 
self,  of  the  proper  legal  description,  and  enrolled  and  licensed  ao- 
cordinff  to  law.  This  right  belonged  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  derived  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  can  deprive  him  of  it, 
any  more  than  such  act  could  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  holding 
lands  in  that  State,  or  of  suins  in  its  Courts.  It  appears  from  the 
record,  that  the  boat  in  question  was  regularly  enrolled,  at  Perth 
Amboy,  and  properly  licensed  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade. 
Under  this  enrolment,  and  with  this  license,  she  was  proceeding  to 
New  York,  when  she  was  stopped  by  the  injunction  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, on  the  application  of  the  New  York  grantees.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  here  is  a  collision,  in  fact;  that  which  the  appellant 
claimed  as  a  right,  the  respondent  resisted;  and  there  remains  nothing 
now  but  to  determine,  whether  the  appellant  had,  as  he  contends, 
a  right  to  navigate  these  waters;  because,  if  he  had  such  righiy  it 
must  prevail.  Now,  this  right  was  expressly  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  February, 
1793,  c.  8.  regulating  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  declares, 
that  all  ships  and  vessels,  enrolled  and  licensed  as  that  act  provides, 
^^  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  or  fisheries."  The  fourth  section  of  the  same  de- 
clares, ^^  that  in  order  to  the  licensing  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  for 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,"  bond  shall  be  given, 
&c.  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  the  same  section 
declares,  that  the  owner  having  complied  with  the  requisites  of  the 
law,  ^^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collector  to  grant  a  license  for 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade;"  and  the  act  proceeds  to  give  the 
form  and  words  of  the  license,  which  is,  therefore,  of  course,  to  be 
received  as  a  part  of  the  act;  and  the  words  of  the  license,  after 
the  necessary  recitals,  are,  '^  license  is  hereby  granted  for  the  said 
vessel  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade." 

Words  could  not  make  this  authority  more  express. 

The  Court  below  seemed  to  him,  with  great  deference,  to  ha?e 
mistaken  the  object  and  nature  of  the  license.  It  seemed  to  hare 
been  of  opinion  that  the  license  had  no  other  intent  or  effect  than 
to  ascertain  the  ownership  and  character  of  the  vessel.  Bat  this 
was  the  peculiar  office  and  object  of  the  enrolment.  That  documegl 
ascertains  that  the  regular  proof  of  ownership  and  character  has 
been  given;  and  the  license  is  given,  to  confer  the  righty  to  which 
the  party  has  shown  himself  entitled.  It  is  the  authority  which  the 
master  carries  with  him,  to  prove  his  right  to  navigate  freely  the  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  and  to  carry  on  the  coasting  trade. 

In  some  of  the  discussions  which  had  been  had  on  this  queslioo, 
it  had  been  said,  that  Congress  had  only  provided  for  ascertaining 
the  ownership  and  property  of  vessels,  but  had  not  prescribed  to 
what  use  they  might  be  applied.  But  this  he  thought  an  obvious 
error;  the  whole  object  of  the  act  regulating  the  coasting  trade,  was 
to  declare  what  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  uied  in  the 
coasting  trade.  To  secure  this  nse  to  certain  vessels,  and  to  deny 
it  to  others,  was  precisely  the  purpose  for  which  the  act  was  pasted. 
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The  error,  or  what  he  humbly  supposed  to  be  the  error,  in  the  judg- 
nwnt  of  the  Court  below,  consisted  in  that  Court's  having  thought, 
that  although  Con<;ress  mifcht  aciy  it  had  not  yet  acted^  in  such  a  way 
■s  to  confer  a  rifcht  on  the  appellant:  whereas,  if  a  right  was  not 
given  by  this  law,  it  never  could  be  given;  no  law  could  be  more 
express.  It  had  been  admitted,  that  supposing  there  was  a  provision 
in  the  act  of  Congress,  that  all  vessels  duly  licensed  should  be  at 
liberty  to  navigate,  for  the  purpose  'of  trade  and  commere,  over  all 
the  navigable  harbours,  bays,  rivers  and  lakes,  within  the  several 
States,  any  law  of  the  States,  creating  particular  privileges  as  to 
any  particular  class  of  vessels,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
only  question  that  could  arise,  in  such  a  case,  would  be,  whether 
the  law  was  constitutional;  and  that  if  that  was  to  be  granted  or  de- 
cided, it  would  certainly,  in  all  Courts  and  places,  overrule  and  set 
aside  the  State  grant. 

Now,  he  did  not  see  that  such  supposed  case  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  present.  We  show  a  provision  in  an  act  of  Congress,  that 
ail  vessels,  duly  licensed,  may  carry  on  the  coasting  trade;  nobody 
doubts  the  constitutional  validity  of  that  law;  and  we  show  that  thi» 
vessel  was  duly  licensed  according  to  its  provisions.  This  is  all 
that  IS  esteniiai  in  the  case  supposed.  The  presence  or  absence  of 
a  Hon  obstante  clause,  cannot  atfect  the  extent  or  operation  of  the  act 
of  Congress.  Ct»ncress  has  no  power  of  revoking  State  laws,  as  a 
distinct  power.  It  legislates  over  sitbjtcts;  and  over  those  subjects 
which  are  within  its  power,  its  legislation  is  supreme,  and  necessa- 
rily overrules  all  inconsistent  or  repujjnant  State  legislation.  If 
Congress  were  to  pass  an  act  expressly  revoking  or  annulling,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  this  New  Vork  grant,  such  an  act  would  be  wholly 
useless  and  inoperative.  If  the  Now  York  grant  be  opposcui  to,  or 
inconsistent  with,  any  constitutional  power  which  Congress  has  ex- 
ercised, then,  so  far  as  the  incompatibility  exists,  the  grant  is  nuga- 
tory and  void,  necessarily,  and  by  reason  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  of  Congress.  But  if  the  grant  be  not  inconsistent  with  any  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  Congress,  then,  certainlv.  Congress  has  no 
authf»nty  to  revoke  or  annul  it.  Such  an  art  of  Congress,  therefore, 
would  be  either  unconstitutional  or  supererogatory.  The  laws  of 
Congress  need  no  mm  obstante  clause.  The  Cimstitution  makes  them 
supreme,  when  State  laws  come  into  opposition  to  them;  so  that  in 
these  cases  there  is  no  question  except  this,  whether  there  be,  or  be 
not,  a  repugnancy  or  hostility  between  the  law  of  Congress  and  the 
law  of  the  State.  Nor  is  it  at  all  material,  in  this  view,  whether 
the  law  of  the  State  be  a  law  regulating  commerce,  or  a  law  of  po- 
lice, or  by  whatever  other  name  or  character  it  may  be  designated. 
If  its  provisions  be  inconsistent  with  an  act  of  Congress,  they  are 
void,  so  far  as  that  inconsistency  extends.  The  whole  argument, 
therefore,  is  substantially  and  effectually  given  up,  when  it  is  admit- 
ted, that  Congress  might,  by  express  terms,  abrogate  the  State  grant, 
or  declare  that  it  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  own  legislation; 
because,  such  expretfs  terms  would  add  nothing  to  the  elfect  and 
operation  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

He  contended,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  of  this  point,  that  a  case 
of  actual  collision  had  been  made  out,  in  this  case,  between  the 
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State  grant  and  the  act  of  Congress;  and  as  the  act  of  Congress  was 
entirely  unexceptionable,  and  clearly  in  pursuance  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  the  State  grant  must  yield. 

There  were  other  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  more  or  less  bearing  on  this  question:  *'  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage." 
Under  color  of  grants  like  this,  that  prohibition  might  be  wholly 
evaded.  This  grant  authorises  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton  to 
license  navigation  in  the  waters  of  New  York.  They,  of  course, 
license  it  on  their  own  terms.  They  may  require  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, ascertained  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  Probably,  in  fact,  they  govern  themselves,  in  this  respect, 
by  the  size  or  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  to  which  they  grant  licenses. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  substantially  a  tonnage  duty,  under  the  law 
of  the  State?  Or  does  it  make  any  difference,  whether  the  receipts 
go  directly  to  her  own  treasury,  or  to  the  hands  of  those  to  whom 
she  has  made  the  grant  ? 

There  was,  lastly,  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  gives 
Congress  power  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  usefii; 
arts,  by  securing  to  authors  and  inventors,  for  a  limited  time,  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  own  writings  and  discoveries.  Congress  had 
exercised  this  power,  and  made  all  the  provisions  which  it  deemed 
useful  or  necessary.  The  States  might,  indeed,  like  munificent  in- 
dividuals, exercise  their  own  bounty  towards  authors  and  inventors, 
at  their  own  discretion.  But  to  confer  reward  by  exclusive  grants, 
even  if  it  were  but  a  part  of  the  use  of  the  writing  or  invention,  was 
not  supposed  to  be  a  power  properly  to  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
Much  less  could  they,  under  the  notion  of  conferring  rewards  in 
such  cases,  grant  monopolies,  the  enjoyment  of  which  should  be 
essentially  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  rights  holden  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  He  should  insist,  however,  the  less  on 
these  points,  as  they  were  open  to  counsel,  who  would  come  after 
him,  on  the  same  side,  and  as  he  had  said  so  much  upon  what  ap- 
peared to  him  the  more  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. 
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IN  THE  CASE  OF  OGDEN  vt.  SAUNDERS,  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  JANUARY  TERM,  1827. 


This  was  an  sction  of  Afisnmptif  bmiiglit  originally  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Loaitianii 
by  Sjundm,  »  cititeo  of  Kentii*  ky,  a;p4in»t  Ot^  len,  a  citixcn  of  Louisiana.  The  pluintifT 
bri»w  decUrvd  upon  certain  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  the  £Oih  nf  September,  1£06,  by 
one  J<jrdafl,  at  Lexinifton,  in  the  StHte  uf  KeniiKky,  upon  tiie  defen.lanr  below,  Ug  len,  in 
tbr  rity  of  New  York,  (tJie  dt-fni  iant  then  l«ing  a  ci*iicn  an.l  resident  of  tlie  Stute  of  New 
York,)  acccpteJ  b}-  him  at  the  cit)  o(  New  Yoik,  and  protnted  for  non-payment. 

The  deietrJant  beluw  pleaded  several  pleas,  amung  which  was  a  certificate  of  discharge 
raier  the  act  of  tlie  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  April  8d,  1801,  (of  the  relief 
of  ins**KeiiC  delHi>ni,  cnuunonly  called  the  thrtefourths  art. 

The  jur\  f  aind  the  farts  in  tlie  f>rtn  of  a  special  \erdict,  on  idiirh  the  Court  rendered  a 
jalgAral  fur  the  plaintiflf  below,  and  the  cnuse  was  brought  by  writ  of  error  before  this 
Omt.  The  question,  which  arose  un^lcr  this  plea  as  to  the  validity  of  the  bw  of  New 
Y'irk  as  hein^  refHignant  to  thit  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  argue<l  nt  Febmary 
lena,  1824,  1^  Mr.  Clay^  Mr.  D.  B.  Ogdcn,  and  Mr.  Haintt^  fur  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
■nl  by  Mr.  H'ilftttr  ani  Mr.  H'htuton,  for  tlie  <iefen:lant  in  ern>r,  nnl  the  cause  waf 
nmiinned  fir  a  K  iseioent  until  tin-  prpcnt  tci  m.  It  was  ag;iin  argued  al  tiie  present  term,  by 
Mr.  it'tbtUr  ani  Mr.  H'hfaton^  ;nj«ii»Ht  the  vali  lily,  an  1  by  the  Attorney  Gentrai,  Mr. 
E.  !jtring»ton^  Mr.  I).  B.  O^dtu^  .Mr.  Jonrs,  anl  .Mr.  Sampton^  for  the  validity. 

Mr.  Whe-ai-in  npenei  the  >it<;iiiiiHnt  for  the  drten  Iant  in  error;  he  was  followed  by  the 

umci  f^  the  pLintiff  in  error;  :tnd  .Mr.  WcUtcr  replied  as  ful^ws  : 

Th"*  qtirstion  arising  in  thi.-*  case  i<j  not  more  important,  nor  so 

i;»r>rtHnt  even,  in  its  boarinix  on  individual  cases  of  private  right, 

in  it'<  rharactcT  of  a  piibli'-  p'litiral  question.     The  constitution 

!*  intend<Mi  to  acc(unplish  a  ureat  political  o!»ject.     Its  design  was 

ii**  murh  to  prevent   inju>iice  or  injury  in  one  case,  or  in  suc- 

sive  single  rases,  a^  it  was  to  make  general  salutary  provisions, 

<:h,  in  their  operation,  should  give  security  to  all  contracts,  sta- 

>  t  •  rredit,  uniformity  among  all  the  States,  in  those  things  which 

•riallv  c«»nrrrned  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  and  their 

credit,  trade,   and  intercourse  among  themselves.     The  real 

ti  >n  i«*,  therefore,  a  much  broader  one  than  has  been  argued. 

tins,  whether  the  constitution  has  not,  for  general  political  pur- 

.  otdain*  d  that  bankrupt  laws  should  be  esta!)lished  only  by  na- 

authorityr     VVe  contend  that  such  was  the   intention  of  the 

tutiun;  an  intention,  as  we  think,  plainly  manifested  by  acon- 

tion  of  its  several  provisions. 
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The  act  of  New  York,  under  which  this  question  arises,  provides, 
that  a  debtor  may  be  discharged  from  all  hi^  debts,  upon  assignine 
his  property  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  his  creditors.  When  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  debts,  contracted  before  the  date  of  the  law,  this 
Court  has  decided  that  the  act  is  invalid.*  The  act  itself  makes  no 
distinction  between  past  and  future  debts,  but  provides  for  the  dis- 
charge of  both  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case,  then,  of  a  debt 
already  existing,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  act  does  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  We  wish  the  full  extent  of  this  decision  to  be 
well  considered.  It  is  not,  merely,  that  the  legislature  of  the  State 
cannot  interfere,  by  law,  in  the  particular  case  of  A.  or  B.,  to  injure 
or  impair  rights  which  have  become  vested  under  contracts;  but  it 
is,  that  they  have  no  power,  by  general  law,  to  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  all  debtors  may  be  discharged  from  subsisting  contracts;  in 
other  words,  they  cannot  pass  general  bankrupt  laws,  to  be  applied 
in  presenlu  Now,  it  is  not  contended  that  such  laws  are  unjust,  and 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  any  legislature.  It  is  not  said  they  are  un- 
wise or  impolitic.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  the  general  experience 
is,  that  when  bankrupt  laws  are  established,  they  make  no  distinction 
between  present  and  future  debts.  While  all  agree  that  special 
acts,  made  for  individual  cases,  are  unjust,  all  admit  that  a  general 
law,  made  for  all  cases,  may  be  both  just  and  politic.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  which  meets  us  in  the  threshold,  is  this:  if  the  constitu- 
tion meant  to  leave  the  States  the  power  of  establishing  systems  of 
bankruptcy  to  act  upon  future  debts,  what  great  or  important  object, 
of  a  political  nature,  was  answered,  by  denying  the  power  of  making 
such  systems  applicable  to  existing  debts? 

The  argument  used  in  Sturges  vs.  Crmcninskieldy  was,  at  least,  a 
plausible  and  consistent  argument.  It  maintained,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  constitution  was  levelled  only  against  interferences  in 
individual  cases,  and  did  not  apply  to  general  laws,  whether  those 
laws  were  retrospective  or  prospective  in  their  operation.  But  the 
Court  rejected  that  conclusion.  It  decided,  that  the  constitution 
was  intended  to  apply  to  general  laws,  or  systems  of  bankruptcy;  that 
an  act,  providing  that  all  debtors  might  be  discharged  from  all  cred- 
itors, upon  certain  conditions,  was  of  no  more  validity  than  an  act, 
providing  that  a  particular  debtor.  A.,  should  be  discharged  on  the 
same  conditions  from  his  particular  creditor,  B. 

It  being  thus  decided  that  general  laws  are  thus  within  the  pro- 
hibition ot  the  constitution,  it  is  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  now  to  sliow, 
on  what  ground,  consistent  with  the  general  objects  of  the  iMastitu- 
tion,  he  can  establish  a  distinction,  which  can  give  effect  fo  UioM 
genera]  laws  in  their  application  to  future  debts,  while  it  deDiei 
them  effect  in  their  application  to  subsisting  debts.     The  wordeare, 
that  '^  no  Stale  shall  pai$  any  laic  impairing  tht  obligation  ofcontradB,^^ 
The  general  operation  of  all  such  laws  is,  to  impair  that  obligation^ 
that  is,  to  discharge  the  obligation  without  fulfilling  it.     This  is  ad* 
mitted ;  and  the  only  ground  taken  for  the  distinction  to  stand  on  irn^ 
thai  when  the  law  was  in  existence,  at  the  time  of  the  making  th^ 
contract,  the  parties  must  be  supposed  to  have  reference  to  it,  or 
it  is  usually  expressed,  the  law  is  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 

*  Stufw  VI.  Crovdiimhiekl,  4  ffheoi.  Rep,  122. 
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ibre  considering  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  argument,  it  maj 
be  well  to  inquire,  what  is  that  obligation  of  contracts  of  which  the 
constitution  speaks,  and  whence  is  it  derived? 

The  definition  given  by  the  Court  in  Sturges  vs.  Crmonxnshield^  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  "  A  contract,"  say  the  Court, 
'^is  an  agreement  to  do  some  particular  thing;  the  law  binds  the 
party  to  perform  this  agreement,  and.  this  is  the  obligation  of  the 
contract." 

It  may,  indeed,  probably,  be  correct  to  suppose  the  constitution 
used  the  words  in  somewhat  of  a  more  popular  sense.  We  speak, 
for  example,  familiarly  of  a  usurious  contract,  and  yet  we  say, 
speaking  technically,  that  a  usurious  agreement  is  no  contract. 

By  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  should  understand  the  consti- 
tution to  mean,  the  duty  of  performing  a  legal  agreement.  If  the 
contract  be  lawful,  the  party  is  bound  to  perform  it.  But  bound  by 
what  ?  What  is  it  that  binds  him.^  And  this  leads  to  what  we  regard 
as  a  principal  fallacy  in  the  argument  on  the  other  side.  That  argu- 
ment supposes,  and  insists,  that  the  whole  obligation  of  a  contract 
has  its  origin  in  the  municipal  law.  This  position  we  controvert. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  is  that  obligation  which  springs  from  conscience 
merely ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  only  such  as  springs  from  the  particu- 
lar law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made.  It  must  be  a  law- 
ful contract,  doubtless;  that  is,  permitted  and  allowed;  because 
society  has  a  right  to  prohibit  all  such  contracts,  as  well  as  all  such 
actions,  as  it  deems  to  be  mischievous  or  injurious.  But  if  the  con- 
tract be  such  as  the  law  of  society  tolerates,  in  other  words,  if  it  be 
lawful,  then  we  say,  the  duty  of  performing  it  springs  from  universal 
law.     And  this  is  the  concurrent  sense  of  all  the  writers  of  authority. 

The  duty  of  performing  promises  is  thus  shown  to.rest  on  universal 
law;  and  if,  departing  from  this  well  established  principle,  we  now 
follow  the  teachers  who  instruct  us  that  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
has  its  origin  in  the  law  of  a  particular  State,  and  is,  in  all  cases, 
what  that  law  makes  it,  and  no  more,  and  no  less,  we  shall  probably 
find  ourselves  involved  in  inexplicable  difficulties.  A  man  promises^ 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  pay  money  in*New  York;  is  the  ob- 
ligation of  that  contract  created  by  the  laws  of  that  State  ?  or  does 
it  subsist  independent  of  those  laws?  We  contend  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract,  that  is,  the  duty  of  performing  it,  is  not  created 
by  the  law  of  the  particular  place  where  it  is  made,  and  dependent  on 
that  lair  for  its  existence;  but  that  it  may  subsist,  and  does  subsist, 
without  that  law,  and  independent  of  it.  The  obligation  is  in  the  con- 
tract itself,  in  the  assent  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  sanction  of  universal 
law.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  GrotiuSj  Valtclj  Burlemaquiy  Poihier,  Biid 
Rufhrrforth.  The  contract,  doubtless,  is  necessarily  to  be  enforced 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where  performance  is  demanded. 
The  municipal  law  acts  on  the  contract  after  it  is  made,  to  compel 
its  execution,  or  give  damages  for  its  violation.  But  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  same  law,  being  the  origin  or  fountain  of 
the  contract.  Let  us  illustrate  this  matter  by  an  example.  Two 
persons  contract  together  in  New  York  for  the  delivery,  by  one  to 
the  other,  of  a  domestic  animal  or  utensil  of  husbandry,  or  a  weapon 
of  war.     This  is  a  lawful  contract,  and  while  the  parties  remain  in 
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New  York,  it  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  laws  of  that  State.  But  if 
they  remove  with  the  article  to  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland,  there  t 
new  law  come<)  to  act  upon  the  contract,  and  to  apply  other  reroe* 
dies  if  it  be  broken.  Thus  far  the  remedies  are  furnished  by  the 
laws  of  society.  But  suppose  the  same  partitas  to  go  logc*th<*r  to  a 
savage  wilderness,  or  a  desert  island,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  laws 
of  any  society;  the  obligation  of  the  contract  still  subsists,  and  va  as 
perfect  as  ever,  and  is  now  to  be  enforced  by  another  law,  that  is, 
the  law  of  nature,  and  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
has  a  right  to  take  by  force  the  animal,  the  utensil,  or  the  weapon, 
that  was  promised  to  him.  The  ri^ht  is  as  perfect  here,  as  it  was 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  even  in  New  York;  but  this  could  not  be  so  if 
the  obligation  were  created  by  the  law  of  New  York,  or  were  de- 
pendent on  that  law  for  its  existence,  because  the  laws  of  that  State 
car*  have  no  operation  beyond  its  territory.  Let  us  rever!»e  this*  ex- 
ample. Suppose  a  contract  to  be  made  between  two  persons  cast 
ashore  on  an  uninhabited  territory,  or  in  a  place  over  which  no  law 
of  society  extends.  There  are  such  places,  and  contracts  have  been 
made  there  by  individuals  casually  there,  and  these  contracts  have 
been  enforced  in  Courts  of  law  in  civilized  communities.  Whence 
dv)  such  contracts  derive  th*  ir  obli^ati  >n,  if  not  from  universal  law? 

If  these  considerations  show  us  that  the  obligati  >n  of  a  lawful  con- 
tract does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  particular  law  of  the  place 
where  made,  but  may  exist  where  that  law  does  not  exist,  and  be 
enforced  where  that  law  has  no  validity,  then  it  follows,  we  contend, 
that  any  statute  which  diminishes  or  lessens  its  obligation,  does  im- 
pair it,  whether  it  precedes  or  succeeds  the  contract  in  date.  The 
contract  having  an  independent  origin,  whenever  the  law  comes  to 
exist  together  with  it,  and  interferes  with  it,  it  lessens,  we  say,  and 
impairs  its  own  original  and  independent  obligation.  In  the  case 
before  the  Court,  the  contract  did  not  owe  its  existence  to  the  par- 
ticular law  of  New  York;  it  did  not  depend  on  that  law,  but  could 
be  enforced  without  the  territory  of  that  State,  as  well  as  within  it 
Nevertheless,  though  legal,  though  thus  independently  existiog^ 
though  thus  binding  the  party  everywhere,  and  capable  of  being  en- 
forced everywhere,  yet,  the  statute  of  New  York  says,  that  it  shall 
be  discharged  without  payment.  This,  we  say,  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion of  that  contract.  It  is  admitted  to  have  been  legal  in  its  incep- 
tion, legal  in  its  full  extent,  and  capable  of  being  enforced  by 
tribunals  according  to  its  terms.  An  act,  then,  purporting 
charge  it  without  payment,  is,  as  we  contend,  an  act  impairing 
obligation. 

But  here  we  meet  the  opposite  ar<;ument,  stated  on  different  oc- 
casions in  ditferent  terms,  but  usually  summt^d  up  in  this,  that  the 
law  itself  is  a  part  of  the  contract,  and,  therefore,  cannot  impair  it 
What  does  this  mean  ?  J.et  us  seek  for  clear  ideas.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  law  gives  any  particular  construction  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  or  that  it  makes  the  promise,  or  the  consideration,  or 
the  time  of  performance,  other  than  they  are  ex])ressed  in  the  instru- 
ment itself  It  can  only  mean,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  tht 
contract,  or  understanding  of  the  parties,  that  the  contract  itself 
riiall  be  enforced  by  such  laws  and  regulations,  respecting  remedji 
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and  for  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  as  are  in  being  in  the  State 
where  it  is  made  at  the  time  of  entering  into  it.  This  is  meant,  or 
nothing  very  clearly  intelligible  is  meant,  by  saying  the  law  is  part 
of  the  contract. 

There  is  no  authority  in  adjudged  cases,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error, 
but  the  State  decisions  which  have  been  cited,  and,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  they  all  rest  on  this  reason,  that  the  law  is  part  of  the 
contract. 

Against  this  we  contend, 

1st.  That  if  the  proposition  were  true,  the  consequence  would  not 
follow. 

2d.  That  the  proposition  itself  cannot  be  maintained. 

1.  If  it  were  true  that  the  law  is  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
contract,  the  consequence  contended  for  would  not  follow;  because, 
if  this  statute  be  part  of  the  contract,  so  is  every  other  legal  or 
constitutional  provision  existing  at  the  time  which  affects  the  con- 
tract, or  which  is  capable  of  affecting  it;  and  especially  this  very 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  i^  part  of  the  con- 
tract. The  plaintiff*  in  error  argues  in  a  complete  circle.  He  sup- 
poses the  parties  to  have  had  relerence  to  it  because  it  was  a  binding 
law,  and  yet  he  proves  it  to  be  a  binding  law  only  upon  the  ground 
that  such  reference  was  made  to  it.  We  come. before  the  Court 
alleging  the  law  to  be  void  as  unconstitutional;  they  stop  the  inquiry 
by  opposing  to  us  the  law  itself.  Is  this  logical?  Is  it  not  precisely 
objeciio  ejus,  cvjns  dissoliilio  pctiinrl  If  one  bring  a  bill  to  Bfet  aside 
a  judgment,  is  that  judgment  itself  a  good  plea  in  bar  to  the  bill? 
We  propose  to  inquire  if  this  law  is  of  force  to  control  our  contract, 
or  whether,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  such  force  be 
not  denied  to  it.  The  plaintiff'  in  error  stops  us  by  saying  that  it 
does  control  the  contract,  and  so  arrives  shortly  at  the  end  of  the 
debate.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  supposing  the  act  of  New  York  to 
be  a  part  of  the  contract,  the  question  still  remains  as  undecided  as 
ever.  What  is  that  act?  Is  it  a  laWy  or  is  it  a  nullity?  A  thing  of 
force,  or  a  thing  of  no  force?  Suppose  the  parties  to  have  contem- 
plated this  act,  what  did  they  contemplate?  its  words  only,  or  its 
legal  eflfect?  its  words,  or  the  force  which  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowed  to  it?  If  the  parties  contemplated  any  law, 
they  contemplated  all  the  law  that  bore  on  their  contract,  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  statute  and  constitutional  provisions.  To  suppose 
that  they  had  in  view  one  statute,  without  regarding  others,  or  that 
they  contemplated  a  statute  without  considering  that  paramount 
constitutional  provisions  might  control  or  qualify  that  statute,  or  ab- 
rogate it  altogether,  is  unreasonable  and  inadmissible.  "  This  con- 
tract," says  one  of  the  authorities  relied  on,  **  is  to  be  construed  as  if 
the  law  were  specially  recited  in  it."  Let  it  be  so  for  the  sake  of 
argument.  But  it  is  also  to  be  construed  as  if  the  prohibitory  clause 
of  the  constitution  were  recited  in  it,  and  this  brings  us  back  again 
to  the  precise  point  from  which  we  departed. 

The  constitution  always  accompanies  the  law,  and  the  latter  can 
dave  no  force  which  the  former  does  not  allow  to  it.  If  the  reasoning 
were  thrown  into  the  form  of  special  pleading,  it  would  stand  thus: 
he  plaintifff  declares  on  his  debt ;  the  defeadant  pleada  Uji  discharge 
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under  the  law;  tbe  planfetifr  alleges  the  law  unconstitutional;  but  the 
defendant  says,  you  knew  of  its  existence;  to  which  the  answer  is 
obvious  and  irresistible,  I  knew  its  existence  on  the  statute  book  of 
New  York,  but  I  knew,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  null  and  void  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  language  of  another  leading  decision  is,  '^  a  law  in  force  at 
the  time  of  making  the  contract  does  not  violate  that  contract;''  but 
the  very  question  is,  whether  there  be  any  such  law  "  in  force  ;^^  for 
if  the  States  have  no  authority  to  pass  such  laws,  then  no  such  law 
can  be  in  force.  The  constitution  is  a  part  of  the  contract  as  much 
as  the  law,  and  was  as  much  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
So  that  the  proposition,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  law  is  part  of  the 
contract,  leaves  us  just  where  it  found  us,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
necessity  of  comparing  the  law  with  the  constitution,  and  of  decid- 
ing by  such  comparison  w^hether  it  be  valid  or  invalid.  If  the  law 
be  unconstitutional,  it  is  void,  and  no  party  can  be  supposed  to  have 
had  reference  to  a  void  law.  If  it  be  constitutional,  no  reference  to 
it  need  be  supposed. 

2.  But  the  proposition  itself  cannot  be  maintained.  The  law  is 
no  part  of  the  contract.  "What  part  is  it?  the  promise?  the  consid- 
eration? the  condition?  Clearly,  it  is  neither  of  these.  It  is  do 
term  of  the  contract.  It  acts  upon  the  contract  only  when  it  is 
broken,  or  to  discharge  the  party  from  its  obligation  after  it  is  bro- 
ken. The  municipal  law  is  the  force  of  society  employed  to  compel 
the  performance  of  contracts.  In  every  judgment  in  a  suit  on  con- 
tract, the  damages  are  given,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  person 
or  sale  of  goods  awarded,  not  in  performance  of  the  contract,  or  as 
part  of  the  contract,  but  as  an  indemnity  for  the  breach  of  the  con- 
tract. Even  interest,  which  is  a  strong  case,  where  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  contract  itself,  can  only  be  given  as  damages.  It  is 
nearly  ahsurd  to  say  that  a  man's  goods  are  sold  on  fifierxfacxaty  or 
that  he  himself  goes  to  gaol,  in  pursuance  of  his  contract.  These 
are  the  penalties  which  the  law  inHicts  for  the  breach  of  his  contract. 
Douhtless,  parties,  when  they  enter  into  contracts,  may  well  consid- 
er both  what  their  rights  and  what  their  liabilities  will  be  by  IheUw, 
if  such  contracts  be  broken;  but  this  contemplation  of  con— Jinencw 
which  can  ensue  only  when  the  contract  is  broken,  is  no  p«lt  of  thff 
contract  itself.  The  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract  till  it 
be  broken ;  how  then  can  it  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  contract 
itself? 

But  there  are  other  cogent  and  more  specific  reasons  against  con- 
sidering the  law  as  part  of  the  contract.  (1.)  If  the  law  be  part  of 
the  contract,  it  cannot  he  repealed  or  altered;  because,  ia  aucn case, 
the  repealing  or  modifying  law  itself  would  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract.  The  insolvent  law  of  New  York,  for  example,  au- 
thorises the  discharge  of  a  debtor  on  the  consent  of  two  thirds  oifhit 
creditors.  A  subsequent  act  requires  the  consent  of  three  fourths; 
but  if  the  existing  law  be  part  of  the  contract,  this  latter  law  would 
be  void.  In  short,  whatever  is  part  of  the  contract  cannot  beTaried 
but  by  consent  of  the  parties;  therefore  the  arMinent  runs  in  afrfHT' 
dnaa;  for  it  proves  that  no  laws  for  enforcing  the  contract  or  giving 
remedies  upon  it,  or  any  way  affecting  it,  can  be  changed  or  modi-' 
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fied  between  lis  creation  and  its  end.  If  the  law  in  ({uestion  hinds 
one  party  on  the  ground  of  a.<sciit  to  it,  it  binds  both,  and  binds 
them  until  they  a^roe  to  terminate  its  operation,  (i.)  If  the  party 
be  bound  by  an  implied  assent  to  tho  law,  as  thereby  making  the  law 
a  part  of  the  contract,  how  would  it  be  if  the  parties  had  expressly 
disiMrnted,  and  agreed  that  the  law  should  make  no  |)art  of  the  con- 
tract? Sup|>ose  the  promise  to  have  been,  that  the  promiser  w<:uld 
pay  at  all  events,  and  not  take  advantage  of  the  statute;  still,  would 
nut  the  statute  operate  on  the  whole,  on  this  particular  agreement 
and  all?  and  does  not  this  show  that  the  law  is  no  part  of  the  con- 
tract, but  something  above  it?  (3.)  If  the  law  of  the  place  be  part 
of  the  contract,  one  of  its  terms  and  conditions,  how  could  it  be  en- 
forced, as  we  all  know  it  might  be,  in  another  jurisdiction,  which 
should  have  no  regard  to  the  law  of  the  place  ?  Suppose  the  par- 
ties, after  the  contract,  to  remove  to  another  State,  do  they  carry 
the  law  with  them  as  part  of  their  contract?  We  all  know  they  do 
not.  Or  take  a  common  case;  some  States  have  laws  abolishing 
imprisonment  for  debt;  these  laws,  according  to  the  argument,  are 
aJI  parts  of  the  contract;  how  then  can  the  party,  when  sued  in 
another  State,  be  imprisoned  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  contract? 
(1.)  The  argument  proves  too  much,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  as 
stn»ngly  to  prior  as  to  subsequent  contracts.  It  is  founded  on  a 
supposed  assent  to  the  exercise  of  lej]jislative  authority,  without 
considering  whether  that  exercise  be  legal  or  illegal. '  But  it  is 
equally  fair  to  found  the  argument  on  an  implicMl  assent  to  the  po- 
tential exercise  of  that  authority.  The  implied  reference  to  the 
control  of  legislative  power,  is  as  reasonable  and  as  strong  when 
that  power  is  dormant,  as  while  it  is  in  exercise.  In  one  case,  the 
argument  is,  "the  law  existed,  you  knew  it,  and  acquiesced. "  In 
the  other,  it  is,  **  the  |)ow«'r  to  }:a.«<s  the  law  exi.«*ted,  you  knew  it,  and 
lo*»k  your  chance."  There  is  as  clear  an  assent  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  more  reasonable  and  more  sensible, 
to  imply  a  general  assent  to  all  the  laws  of  society,  present  and  to 
come,  from  the  tact  of  living  in  it,  than  it  is  to  imply  a  particular 
aiiscnt  to  a  particular  existing  eiiactdient.  The  true  \  iew  of  the  mat- 
ter iSf  tkal  every  man  is  presumed  to  submit  to  all  power  which  may 
be  lawfiiily  exercised  over  him,  or  his  right,  and  no  one  should  be 
preAumed  to  submit  to  illegal  acts  of  power,  wheiher  actual  or  con- 
tmgent.  (3.)  But  a  main  objection  totliis  argument  is,  that  it  would 
render  the  whcde  constitutional  provision  idle  and  inoperative;  and 
no  explanatory  words,  if  such  words  had  been  added  in  the  consti- 
tution, could  have  prevented  this  constMpienee.  The  law,  it  is  said, 
H  part  of  the  contract;  it-caiuiot,  therefore,  impair  the  contract,  be- 
cause a  contract  cannot  impair  itself.  Now,  if  this  argument  be 
•oimd,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same,  \ihat<'ver  words  the 
constitution  had  used.  If,  tor  example,  it  had  declared  that  no  State 
should  pass  any  law  impairing  contracts /)»•<«/)«< /in /i/ or  it //•< ».'»/>< t/in- 
!  'fjor  law  impairing  contracts,  whether  existing  or  liiture;  or  what- 
I  «ver  terms  it  had  used  to  prohibit  precisely  such  a  law  as  is  now 
I  before  the  Court,  the  prohibition  would  be  totally  nugatory  if  the 
Itw  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  contract;  and  the  result  would  be, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  laws  which  the  States  by  this  clause  of 
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the  constitution  arc  prohibited  from  passing,  yet,  if  they  in  fact  do  pass 
such  luwst,  those  laws  are  valid,  and  bind  parties  by  a  supposed  assent. 

iint  further,  this  idea,  if  well  Ibunded,  would  enable  the  States 
to  defeat  the  whole  constitutional  provision  by  a  general  enactment. 
Suppose  a  State  should  declare,  by  law,  that  all  C(»ntracts  entered 
into  therein,  should  be  subject  to  such  laws  as  the  legislature,  at 
any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  might  see  fit  to  pass.  This  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  argument,  would  eiiter  into  the  contract,  become  a 
part  of  if,  and  authorise  the  interference  of  the  legislative  power 
with  it,  for  any  and  all  purposes,  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  L  nited  States. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  the  law  is  a  part  of  the  contract. 
We  think  it  is  shown  to  be  not  so;  and,  if  it  were,  the  expected  con- 
se(|u«'nce  would  not  follow. 

The  hiquiry,  then,  recurs,  whether  the  law  in  question  be  such  a 
law  as  the  legislature  of  Sew  York  had  authority  to  pass.  The 
question  is  general.  We  ditfer  from  our  learned  adversaries  oo 
general  principles.  We  differ  as  to  the  main'scope  and  end  of  this 
constitutional  provision.  They  think  it  entirely  remedial:  we  regard 
it  as  preventive.  They  think  it  adopted  to  secure  redress  for  viola- 
ted private  rights:  to  us  it  seems  intended  to  guard  against  great 
public  mischiefs.  They  argue  it,  as  if  it  were  desigiked  as  an  in- 
denmity  or  protection  for  injured  private  rights,  in  individual  cases 
o^  miiun  nnd  tuum:  we  look  upon  it  as  a  great  political  provision, 
favorable  to  the  commerce  and  credit  of  the  whole  country.  Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  deny  its  ap[)Iiciition  to  cases  of  violated  private 
right.  Such  cases  are  cieurly  and  unquestiimably  within  its  opera- 
tion. Still,  w(*  think  its  main  scope  to  be  general  and  political. 
And  this,  we  think,  is  proved  by  rel'erence  to  the  history  of  Che 
country,  and  to  the  great  objects  which  were  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  the  establiNhment  of  the  present  government.  Commerce,  credit, 
and  confidence,  were  the  principal  things  which  did  not  exist  under 
the  old  confederation,  and  whirh  it  was  a  main  object  of  the  present 
constitution  to  crci'ite  and  establish.  A  vicious  system  of  legislation, 
a  system  of  paper  money  and  tender  laws,  had  completely  paralysed 
industry,  threatened  to  beggar  every  man  of  property,  and  ultimately 
to  ruin  the  ( ountry.  The  relation  between  d«  btor  and  creditor,  alwajl 
deli«;ate,  and  always  dangerous  w  henever  it  divides  .society,  and  draws 
out  the  respe<'tive  parties  into  different  ranks  and  classes,  was  in  such 
a  condition  in  the  years  I7o7,  ^itH,  and  ^80,  as  to  threaten  the  over- 
throw  of  all  government;  <ind  a  revidution  was  menaced,  much  more 
critical  and  alarming  than  that  throuirh  which  the  country  had  recently 
passed.  The  nlij(r<!t  of  the  new  r()n>titution  was  to  arre.<t  these  evite; 
to  awaken  industry  by  gi\iiig  security  to  propeity;  to  establish  conf^ 
deuce,  credit,  and  commerce,  by  salutary  laws,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
power  of  the  whole  comnninity.  The  revolutionary  war  was  over,  the 
country  had  peace,  but  little  diimestic  tranquillity;  liberty|but  few  of 
its  enjoy  ments,  and  none  of  its  security.  The  States  had  stmggM  to- 
gether, but  their  union  was  im|)ertect.  They  had  freedom,  but  not  aa 
established  course  of  justice.  The  constitution  was  therefore  Iramcdi 
as  it  profess<>s,  'Mo  ft>rni  a  more  perfect  union,  to  establish  jtistice,  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity.*' 
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It  is  not  pertinent  to  this  occasion,  to  advert  to  all  the  means  by 
which  these  desirable  ends  were  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  them^ 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  are 
obvious  and  prominent.  The  objects  were,  commerce,  credit,  and 
mutual  confidence  in  matters  of  property;  and  these  required,  among 
other  things,  a  uniform  standard  of  value,  or  medium  of  payments. 
One  of  the  first  powers  given  to  Congress,  therefore,  is  that  of  coin- 
ing money,  and  fixing  the  value  of  foreign  coins;  and  one  of  the 
first  restraints  imposed  on  the  States,  is  the  total  prohibition  to  coin 
money.  These  two  provisions  are  industriously  followed  up  and  com- 
pleted, by  denying  to  the  States  all  power  emitting  of  bills  of  credit, 
or  of  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  the  payment 
of  debts.  The  whole  control,  therefore,  over  the  standard  of  value^ 
and  medium  of  payments,  is  vested  in  the  general  government. 
And  here  the  question  instantly  suggests  itself,  why  should  such 
pains  be  taken  to  confide  in  Congress  alone  this  exclusive  power  of 
fixing  on  a  standard  value,  and  of  prescribing  the  medium  in  which 
debts  shall  be  paid,  if  it  is,  after  all,  to  be  letl  to  every  State  to  de- 
clare that  debts  may  be  discharged,  and  to  prescribe  how  they  may 
be  discharged,  without  any  payment  at  all.^  Why  say  that  no  man 
shall  be  obliged  to  take  indiischarge  of  a  debt  paper  money  issued 
by  the  authority  of  a  State,  and  yet  say,  that  by  the  same  authority 
the  debt  may  be  discharged  without  any  payment  whatever? 

We  contend,  that  the  constitution  has  not  left  its  work  thus  unfin- 
ished. We  contend,  that,  taking  its  provisions  together,  it  is  appa- 
rent it  was  intended  to  provide  for  two  things,  intimately  connected 
with  each  other. 

1.  A  uniform  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

2.  A  uniform  manner  of  discharging  debts  when  they  are  to  be 
discharged  without  payment. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grants  and  prohibition  contained  in  the 
constitution,  are  fit  to  be  regarded  on  this  occasion.  The  grant  to 
Congress,  and  the  prohibition  on  the  States,  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  construed  together,  are  not  contained  in  the  same 
clauses.  The  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  enumerated  one  af^er 
another  in  the  eighth  section;  the  principal  limitations  on  those 
powers,  in  the  ninth  section;  and  the  prohibitions  to  the  States,  in 
the  tenth  section.  Now,  in  order  to  understand  whether  any  par- 
ticular power  be  exclasivcly  vested  in  Congress,  it  is  necessary  to 
read  tlie  terms  of  the  grant,  together  with  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
hibition. Take  an  example  from  that  power  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  coinage  power.  Here  the  grant  to  Congress  is,  "  To 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins."  Now, 
the  correlative  prohibition  on  the  States,  though-  found  in  another 
section,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  bo  taken  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  foregoing,  as  much  so  as  if  it  had  been  found  in  the  same  clause. 
The  only  just  reading  of  these  provisions,  therefore,  is  this:  "  Con-- 
grtS9  $haU  havtfmver  to  coiu  ttwney^  re<!;ulaie  the  value  thereof^  aiid  of 
foreign  coin;  but  m  Stale  shall  coin  moiii'ij^  emit  bills  cf  credit,  or  ^natst 
anything  M  gold  andfUvet  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  dcbts.^^ 

These  provisions  respect  the  medium  of  payment,  or  standard  of 
value,  and,  thus  coUmd/ A<^  joint  result  is  clear  and  decisive. 
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We  think  the  result  clear  also,  of  those  provisions  which  respect 
the  discharge  of  dchts  without  payment.  Collated  in  like  mannery 
they  stand  thus:  ^'  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  unifoiin  Uiw$ 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throuf;hout  the  United  Slates;  but  no  Stale 
shall  pass  any  law  iinpairinor  the  obligation  of  contracts. ^^  This  colloca- 
tion cannot  be  objected  to  if  they  refer  to  the  same  subject  matter; 
and  that  they  do  refer  to  the  same  subject  matter,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  this  Court  for  saying,  because  this  Court  solemnly  deter- 
mined, in  Sturges  vs.  Crvicninshield,  that  this  prohibition  on  the  States 
did  apply  to  systems  of  bankruptcy.  It  must  be  now  taken,  therefore, 
that  State  bankrupt  laws  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Convention  when 
the  prohibition  was  adopted,  and,  theretbre,  the  grant  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  bankrupt  laws,  and  the  prohibition  to  the  State  on  the 
sanxc  subject,  are  properly  to  be  taken  and  read  together;  and  being 
thus  read  together,  is  not  the  intention  clear  to  take  away  from  the 
States  the  power  of  passing  bankrupt  laws,  since,  while  enacted  by 
them,  such  laws  would  not  be  uniform,  and  to  confer  the  power  exclu- 
sively on  Congress,  by  whom  uniform  laws  could  be  established  ? 

Suppose  the  order  of  arrangement  in  the  constitution  had  been 
otherwise  than  it  is,  and  that  the  prohibitions  to  the  States  had  pre- 
ceded the  grants  of  power  to  Congress,  the  two  powers,  when  col- 
lated, would  then  have  read  thus:  ^^  JVb  StcUe  shall  pass  any  law  im" 
paiiing  the  oblifj^ation  of  contracts;  but  Congress  may  establxtn  uiit/brm 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies.^'^  Could  any  man  have  doubted, 
in  that  case,  that  the  meaning  was,  that  the  States  should  not  pass 
laws  discharging  debts  without  payment,  but  that  Congress  might 
estai)lish  uniibrm  bankrupt  actsr  and  yet  this  inversion  of  the  oraer 
of  the  clauses  does  not  alter  their  sense.  We  contend,  that  Con- 
gress alone  possesses  the  power  of  establishing  bankrupt  laws;  and 
althou<rh  we  are  aware,  that  in  Stnrges  vs.  Crowninshi^Uly  th«»  Court 
decided,  that  such  an  exclusive  power  could  not  be  inferred  fron^ 
the  words  of  the  grant  in  the  seventh  section,  we  yet  would  respect- 
fully request  the  bench  to  reconsider  this  point.  We  think  it  could 
not  have  been  intended  that  both  the  States  and  general  govemroent 
should  exercise  this  power;  and,  theretbre,  that  a  grant  to  one  im- 
plies the  prohibition  on  the  other.  But  not  to  press  a  topic  which 
the  Court  has  already  had  under  its  consideration,  we  conteod,  thai 
even  without  reading  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  in  the  connex* 
ion  which  we  have  suggested,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
one,  the  prohibition  in  the  tenth  section,  taken  by  itself,  does  forbid 
the  enactment  of  State  bankrupt  laws,  as  applied  to  future,  as  well 
as  present  debts.  We  argue  this  from  the  words  of  the  prohibition; 
from  the  association  they  are  tbund  in,  and  from  the  objects  intended. 

1.  The  words  are  general.  The  States  can  pass  no  law  impaii^ 
ing  contracts;  that  is,  any  contract.  Jn  the  nature  of  things  a  law 
may  impair  a  future  contract,  and,  therefore,  such  contract  is  within 
the  protection  of  the  constitution.  The  words  being  general,  it  is 
for  the  other  side  to  show  a  limitation;  and  this,  it  is  submitted,  thej 
have  wholly  failed  to  do,  unless  they  shall  have  established  the 
doctrine  that  the  law  itself  is  part  of  the  contract.  It  may  be  add6d, 
that  the  particular  expression  of  the  constitution  is  worth  regMlhig. 
The  thing  prohibited  is  called  a  lawy  not  an  ad;  a  law,  ib  lligeMrai 
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Eicceptation,  is  a  Tu\e  prescribed  for  futjure  conduct,  not  a  legislative 
interference  with  existing  rights.  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
w^ould  hardly  have  given  the  appellation  of  law  to  violent  invasions 
of  individual  right,  or  individual  property,  by  acts  of  legislative 
power.  Although,  doubtless,  such  acts  fall  within  this  prohibition, 
yei  they  are  prohibited  also  by  general  principles,  and  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  States,  and,  therefore,  further  provision  against 
such  acts  was  not  so  ncfcessary  as  against  other  mischiefs. 

52.  The  most  conclusive  argument,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  the  clause  stands.  The  words  of  the  prohibition, 
80  far  as  it  applies  to  civil  rights,  or  rights  of  property,  are,  "  that 
no  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  The  prohibition  of  at- 
tainders, and  ex  post  facto  laws,  refer  entirely  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and,  therefore,  should  be  considered  as  standing  by  themselves; 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  prohibition  are  connected  by  the  subject 
matter,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  construed  together.  '  Taking  the 
words  thus  together,  according  to  their  natural  connexion,  how  is 
it  possible  to  give  a  more  limited  construction  to  the  term  "  con- 
tracts," in  the  last  branclt  of  the  sentence,  than  to  the  word  "  debts," 
in  that  immediately  preceding?  Can  a  State  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  future  debts?  This  nobody 
pretends.  But  what  ground  is  there  for  a  distinction  ?  No  State 
shall  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts,  nor  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
Now,  by  what  reasoning  is  it  made  out  that  the  debts  here  spoken 
3f,  are  any  debts,  ehher  existing  or  future;  but  that  the  contracts 
spoken  of  are  subsisting  contracts  only  ?  Such  a  distinction  seems 
to  us  wholly  arbitrary.  We  see  no  ground  for  it.  Suppose  the 
article,  where  it  uses  the  word  debtSy  had  used  the  word  contracts. 
The  sense  would  have  been  the  same  then,  as  it  now  is;  but  the 
identity  of  terms  would  have  made  the  nature  of  the  distinction  now 
contended  for  somewhat  more  obvious.  Thus  altered,  the  clause 
would  read,  that  no  State  should  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
a  tender  in  discbarge  of  contracts^  nor  pass  any  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts;  yet  the  first  of  these  expressions  would  have 
been  held  to  apply  to  all  contracts,  and  the  last  to  subsisting  con- 
tracts only.  This  shows  the  consequence  of  whsX  is  now  contended 
for  in  a  strong  light.  It  is  certain  that  the  substitution  of  the  word 
:ontracts,  for  debts,  would  not  alter  the  sense;  and  an  argument  that 
3ould  not  be  sustained  if  such  substitution  were  made,  cannot  be 
justained  now.  We  maintain,  therefore,  that  if  tender  laws  may 
lot  be  made  for  future  debts,  neither  can  bankrupt  laws  be  made 
or  future  contracts.  All  the  arguments  used  here  may  be  applied 
vith  equal  force  to  tender  laws  for  future  debts.  It  may  be  said, 
or  instance^  that  when  it  speaks  of  debts,  the  constitution  means 
!.\istiiig  debts,  and  not  mere  possibilities  of  future  debt;  that  the 
•bject  was  to  preserve  vested  rights;  and  that  if  a  man,  after  a  ten- 
er  law  had  passed,  had  contra^ed  a  debt,  the  manner  in  which  that 
snder  law  authorised  that  iebt  to  be  discharged,  became  part  of 
le  contract,  and  that  the  w:hol€  debt,  or  whole  obligation  was  thua 
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qualified  by  the  pre-existing  law,  and  was  no  more  than  a  contract 
to  deliver  so  much  paper  money,  or  of  whatever  other  article  which 
might  he  made  a  tender,  as  the  original  bargain  expressed.  Argu- 
ments of  this  sort  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  favor  of  tender  iawa, 
if  the  Court  yield  to  similar  arguments  in  favor  of  bankrupt  laws. 

These  several  prohibitions  <if  the  constitution  stand  in  the  same 
paragraph;  they  have  the  same  purpose,  and  were  introduced  for 
the  same  object;  they  are  expressed  in  Words  of  similar  import,  in 
grammar,  and  in  sense;  they  arc  subject  to  the  same  construction, 
and,  we  think,  no  reason  has  yet  been  given  for  imposing  an  impor- 
tant restriction  on  one  part  of  them,  which  does  not  equally  show, 
that  the  same  restriction  might  be  imposed  also  on  the  other  port. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that  one  great  politi- 
cal object,  intended  by  the  constitution,  would  be  defeated,  if  this 
construction  were  allowed  to  prevail.  As  an  object  of  political 
regulation,  it  was  not  important  to  prevent  the  States  from  passing 
bankrupt  laws  applicable  to  present  debts,  while  the  power  was  left 
to  them  in  regard  to  future  d(  bts;  n(»r  was  it  at  all  important,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  to  prohibit  tender  laws  as  to  future  debts, 
while  it  was  yet  \v[\  to  the  States  to  pass  laws  for  the  dit^harge  of 
such  debts,  which,  athr  all,  arc  little  dilferent,  in  principle,  from 
tender  laws.  Look  at  the  law  before  the  Court  in  this  view.  It 
provides  that  if  the  debtor  will  surrender,  offer,  or  tcmhr  to  trustees, 
for  the  bcneiit  of  his  creditors,  all  his  estate  and  effects,  he  sh'all  he 
discharged  from  all  his  debts.  If  it  had  authorised  a  tender  of  any- 
thing  but  money  to  any  one  creditor,  though  it  were  of  a  value  equal 
to  the  debt,  and  thereupon  provided  for  a  discharge,  it  would  bave 
been  clearly  invalid.  Yet  it  is  maintained  to  be  good,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  made  for  all  creditors,  and  seeks  a  discharge  from  all 
debts;  although  the  thing  tendered  may  not  be  equivalent  to  a  shil- 
ling in  the  pound  of  those  debts.  This  shows,  again,  Tetif.-^arl/ 
how  the  constitution  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  if,  having  iBL>lraiia 
prohibited  all  tender  laws,  and  taken  so  much  painif  to  oiliMiili  a 
uniform  medium  of  payment,  it  has  yet  leA  the  States  the  poWer  of 
discharging  debts,  as  they  may  sec  tit,  without  any  paymenC  at  alL 

To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  we  maintain;  first, that  the  evH 
stitution,  by  its  grants  to  Congress,  and  its  prohibitions  on  the  State% 
has  sought  to  establish  one  uniform  standard  of  value,  or  mcdiuaoi 
payment.  Second,  that,  by  like  means,  it  has  endeavoured  to  provide 
for  one  uniform  mode  of  discharging  debts,  when  they  are  to  be  di^ 
charged  without  payment.  Third,  that  these  objects  arc  connected, 
and  that  the  first  loses  much  of  its  importance,  if  the  last,  also,  be  not 
accnmplished.  Fourth,  that  reading  the  grant  to  Congress  and  the 
prohibition  on  the  States  together,  the  inference  is  strong  that  the 
constitution  intended  to  confix  an  exclusive  power  to  pass  bankrupt 
laws  on  Congress.  FilUi,  that  the  prohibition,  in  the  tenth  section, 
reaches  to  all  contracts  existing  or  futun»,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  prohibition  in  the  same  section  extends  to  all  dtbts  existing  or 
future.  Sixthly,  and  that,  upon  any  otluT  construction,  one  great 
political  object  of  the  constitution  will  fail  of  its  accompliahineiiC. 


REMARKS 


IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  CHOSEN  TO  REVISE  THE  C»N- 
STITUTION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  UPON  THE  REfiOLUTION  RELA* 
TIVE   TO   OATHS  OF  OFFICE,     1821. 


It  is  obvious  (hat  (he  principal  alteration,  proposed  hy  the  first  re- 
sotuiion,  is  (he  omissiim  of  ihe  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Christian 
religion,  as  a  qtialjticalioo  for  olKce,  in  the  cases  of  Ihe  governor, 
lieutenant  gQvernor,  counsellors,  and  menibere  of  the  legislature. 
I  shall  content  myself  oix'this  occasion  with  staling,  shortly  and 
generally,  the  sentiments  of  the  select  cooiraitlee,  as  I  understand 
them,  on  the  subject  of  this  resolution.  Two  questions  naturally 
present  themselves.  In  the  first  place;  have, the  people  a  right,  if 
in  their  judgment  the  security  of  their  government  and  its  due  ad- 
ministralion  demand  it,  to  require  a  declaraUon  of  belief  in  the  Chris- 
lian  religion,  as  a  quaJiiication  or  conlHon  of  offict?  On  this 
question,  II  Diajorily  of  the  committee  held  a  decided  opinion.  Thejr 
thought  the  people  ta4  such  a  right.  By  (he  fundamental  principle 
^f  popular  utd  ekctif^  governmehts,  all  office  ia  in  the  frpe  gifl  of 
Ihe  people.  They jna^'er ant,  or  (bey  may  withhold  it  at  pleasure;-^ 
and  if  it  be  for  thfim,  Ind  (hem  onl/,  to  decide  whether  ihey  will 
Itrant  office,  it  i~i  for  them  to  decide,  also,  on  what  terms,  and  will) 
whiil  cotiditi'in^j.  ihey  will  graut  it.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded  than 
the  notion  that  any  man  has  a  right  (o  an  office.  This  must  depend 
on  the  choice  of  others,  and  consequently  uppn  the  opinions  of 
othMB,  in  relation  to  his  fitness  and  qualification  for  office.  No  maa 
na'he  said  to-bave  a  right  to  that,  which  others  may  withhold'frqn 
him  at  pleasure.  There  are  certain  rights,  no  doubt,  whicli  th« 
whole  people,  or  the  government  as  representing  the  whole  people, 
owe  to  each  individual,  in  return  for  that  obedience  and  personal 
service,  oud  proportionate  contributions  .to  the  public  burdens,  which 
each  individual  owes  to  the  government.  These  rights  are  stated 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Bill  ef  Rights,  in 
this  constitution.  "Each  individual  in  society  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  by  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
according  to  the  standing  laws."  Here  is  no  right  of  office  enuiD»- 
rated;  no  right  of  governing  others,  or  of  bearing  rule  in  the  stal«. 
All  hcstowment  of  office  remaining  in  the  discretion  of  the  people, 
Ibey  have  of 'course  a  right  to  regulate  it,  hy  any  rules  which  they 
may  deenrcxpedieut.    Hence  the  people,  by  their  constilutioB,  pn^ 
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scribe  certain  qualifications  for  office,  respecting  age,  property, 
residence,  &.c.     But  if  office,  merely  as  such,  were  a  righly  which 
each  individual  under  tlic  social  compact  was  entitled  to  c/aim,  all 
these  qualifications  would  be  indefensible.     The  acknowledged  rights 
are  not  subject,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject,  to  any  such  limitHtion. 
The  right  of  being  protected,  in  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  is  due  to  all, 
and  cannot  be  justly  denied  to  any,  whatever  be  their  age,  property, 
or  residence  in  the  state.     These  qualifications,  then,  can  only  b« 
made  requisite  as  qualifications  for  office,  on  the  ground  that  office 
is  not  what  any  man  can  demand,  as  matter  of  right,  but  rests  in  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  those  who  are  to  bestow  it.     In  short,  it 
seems  to  me  too  plain  to  be  questioned,  that  the  right  of  office  is  t 
matter  of  discretion,  and  option,  and  can  never  be  jclaimed  by  any 
man,  on  the  ground  of  obligation.     It  would  seem  to  follow,  then, 
that  those  who  confer  office  may  annex  any  such  conditions  to  it  as 
they  think  proper.     If  they  prefer  one  man  to  another,  they  may  act 
on  that  preference.     If  they  regard  certain  personal  qualifications, 
they  may  act  accordingly,  and  ground  of  complaint  is  given  to  nobody. 
Between  two  candidates,  otherwise  equally  qualified,  the  people  at 
an  election,  may  decide  in  favor  of  one  because  he  is  a  Christian,  and 
against  the  other  because  he  is  not.     They  may  repeat  this  prefer- 
ence at  the  next  election,  on  the  same  ground,  and  may  continue  it 
from  year  to  year.     Now,  if  the  people  may,  without  injustice,  act 
upon  this  preference,  and  from  a  sole  regard  to  this  qualification,  and 
refuse  in  any  instance  to  depart  from  it,  they  have  an  equally  clear 
right  to  prescribe  this  qualification,  beforehand,  as  a  rule  for  their 
future  government.     If  they  may  do  it,  they  may  agree  to  do  it.     If 
they  deem  it  necessary,  they  may  so  say,  beforehand.     If  the  public 
will  may  require  this'<qualification,  |t  every  election  as  it  occurs, 
the  public  will  may  declare  itself  beforehand;  and  make  such  quali- 
fication a  standing  requisite.     That  cannot  be  an  unjust  nils,  the 
compliance  with  which,  in  every  case,  would  be  right.     This  qualifi- 
cation has  nothing  to  do  with  any  man^s  conscience.     If  he  dislike  the 
condition,  he  may  decline  the  office;  in  like  manner  as  if  he  dislik/ 
the  salary,  the  rank,  or  anything  else  which  the  law  attaches  to  it. 
However  clear  the  right  may  be,  (and  I  can  hardly  suppose  any  gen- 
tleman will  dispute  it,)  the  expidiency  of  retaining  the  declaration  is  t 
more  difficult  question.     It  is  said  not  to  be  necessary,  because,  io 
this  commonwealth,  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  inhabi- 
tants profess  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion.     It  is  sufficiently 
certain,  therefore,  that  i»ersoiis  of  this  description,  and  none  others, 
will  ordinarily  be  chosen  to  places  of  public  trust.    There  is  as  much 
security,  it  is  said,  on  this  subject,  ns  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quires.    And  as  there  is  a  sort  of  opprobium — a  marking  out,  for 
observation  and  censorious  remark,  a  single  individual,  or  a  very  few 
individuals,  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  declaration, — it  is  an  act, 
if  not  of  injustice,  yet  of  unkindness,  and  of  unnecessary  rigor«  to 
call  on  such  individuals  to  make  the  declaration.     There  is  alM> 
another  class  of  objections,  which  have  been  stated.     It  has  been  said, 
that  there  are  many  very  devout  and  serious  persons — persons  who 
esteem  the  Christian  religion  to  be  above  all  price — to  whom,  never- 
theless,  the  terms  of  this  declaration  seem  somewhat  too  strong  and 
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intense.  They  seem,  to  these  persons,  to  require  the  declaration  of 
thai  faith  which  is  deemed  essentia]  to  personal  salvation;  and  there- 
fore not  at  all  fit  to  be  adopted,  by  those  who  profess  a  belief  in 
Christhlnity  merely,  in  a  more  popular  and  general  sense.  It 
certainly  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the 
terms;  that  they  imply  only  a  general  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  an4,  at  most,  to  the  supernatural  occurrences 
which  establish  its  authenticity.  There  may,  however,  and  there 
appears  to  be,  conscience  in  this  objection;  and  all  conscience  ought 
to  be  respected.  I  was  not  aware,  before  I  attended  the  discussions 
in  the  committee,  of  the  extent  to  which  this  objection  prevailed. 
There  is  one  other  consideration  to  which  I  will  allude,  although  it 
was  not  urged  in  committee.  It  is  this.  This  qualificaton  is  made 
applicable  only  to  the  executive  and  the  members  of  the  legislature. — 
It  would  not  be  easy,  perhaps,  to  say  why  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  judiciary,  if  it  were  thought  necessary  for  any  office.  There 
can  be  no  office,  in  which  the  sense  of  religious  responsibility  is 
more  necessary,  than  in  that  of  a  judge;  especially  of  those  judges 
who  pass,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the  lives,  liberty  and  property  of 
every  man.  There  may  be  among  legislators,  strong  passions  and 
bad  passions.  There  may  be  part^  heats  and  personeil  bitterness. 
But  legislation  is  in  Its  nature  general :  laws  usually  affect  the 
whole  society;  and  if  mischievous  or  unjust,  the  whole  society  is 
alarmed,  and  seeks  their  repeal;  The  judiciary  power,  on  the  other 
hand,  acts  directly  on  individuals.  The  injured  may  suffer,  without 
sympathy  or  the  hope  of  redress.  The  la»t  hope  of  the  innocent, 
under  accusation,  and  in  distress,  is  in  the  integrity  of  his  judges. 
If  this  fail,  all  fails;  and  there  is  no  remedy,  on  this  side  the  bar  of 
Heaven. — Of  all  places,  therefore,  there  is  none  which  so  impera- 
ively  demands,  that  he  who  occupies  it  should  be  under  the, fear  of 
urod,  and  above  all  other  fear,  as  the  situation  of  a  judge. — For  these 
'easons,  perhaps,  if  might  be  thought^  that  the  constitution  has  not 
jone  far  enough,  if  the  provisions  already  in  it  were  deemed  necea- 
tary  to  the  public  security.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  substance 
)f  the  reasons  which  appeared  to  have  weight  with  the  committee. 
Por  my  owTi  part,  finding  this  declaration  in  the  constitution,  and 
learing  of  no  practical  evil  resulting  from  it,  I  should  have  been 
i^illing  to  retain  it,  unless  considerable  objection  had  been  express- 
ed to  it.  If  others  were  satisfied  with  it,  I  should  be,  I  do  not  con- 
iider  it,  however,  essential  to  retain  it,  as  tiiere  is  another  part  of  the 
.constitution  which  recognises,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  benefits 
hh'ich  civil  society  derives  from  those  Christian  institutions  which 
iherish  piety,  morality  and  religion.  I  am  conscious,  that  we  should 
lot  strike  out  of  the  constitution  all  recognition  of  the  Christian  re- 
igion.  I  am  desirous,  in  so  solemn  a  transaction  as  the  establish- 
neiit  of  a  constitution,  that  we  should  keep  in  it  an  expression  of 
)ur  respect  and  attachment  to  Christianity; — not,  indeed,  to  any  of 
ts  peculiar  forms,  but  to  its  general  principles. 


REiMARKS 


IN  THE  CXJNVENTION.  UPON  THE  RESOLUTION  TO  DIVIDE  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  INTO  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  CHOICE  OF  SENA- 
TORS  ACCORDING  TO   POPULATION. 


I  KNOW  not,  sir,  whether  it  he  probable  that  any  opinions  or  votes 
of  mine  are  ever  likely  to  be  of  more  permanent  importance,  than 
those  which  I  may  give  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  in  this  body. 
And  of  the  questions*  which  may  arise  here,  1  anticipate  no  one  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  present.  I  ask  leave,  therefore,  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.    * " 

The  subject  before  us,  is  the  manner  of  constituting  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  government.  We  have  already  decided,  that  the 
legislative  power  shall  exist  as  it  has  heretofore  existed,  in  two 
separate  and  distinct  branches,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. We  propose  also,  at  least  I  have  heard  no  intimation  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  that  these  branches  shall,  in  form,  possess  a  De|^ 
ativc  on  each  other.  And  I  presume  I  may  take  it  for  granted ,  that 
the  members  of  both  these  houses  arc  to  be  chosen  annually.  Tba 
immediate  question  now  under  discussion,  is.  In  trW  manner  ihaU 
the  senators  be  elected  ?  They  are  to  be  chosen  in  districts  ;  Irat 
shall  they  be  chosen,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vUtabiiani$  im 
each  district,  or  in  proportion  to  the  taxable  property  of  each  distrkt, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  the  part  icliich  each  dintricl  hemn  M 
the  ptiblic  burdens  of  the  state.  The  latter  is  the  existing  provkioB 
of  the  constitution;  and  to  this  I  give  my  support.  The  proposhioa 
of  the  honorable  member  from  Roxbury,  (Mr.  Dearborn,)  propotct 
to  divide  the  state  into  certain  lev^islutire  distrietSj  and  to  choose  t 
given  nuniber  of  senators,  and  a  (>ivcn  number  of  representatives, 
in  each  district,  in  proportion  to  popnlalion.  This  I  understand.  It 
is  a  simple  and  plain  system.  The  honorable  member  from  Pitl^ 
field,  and  the  honorable  member  from  Worce^ter  support  the  first 
part  of  this  proposition — that  is  to  say,  that  part  which  provides  for 
the  choice  of  senators,  according  to  population — without  explainiaf 
entirely  their  views,  as  to  the  latter  part,  relative  to  the  choice  of 
represeniativen.  They  insist  that  the  (piestions  arc  distinct,  and  ca* 
pablc  of  a  separate  consideration  and  decision.  I  confess  mjseU^ 
sir,  unable  to  view  the  subject  in  that  light.  It  seems  to  me,  there 
is  an  essential  propriety  in  considering  the  questions  tocether;  and 
in  forming  our  opinions  on  the  constitution  of  one,  with  reference 
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to  that  of  the  other.  The  Legislature  in  one  great  machine  of  gor- 
emment,  not  two  machines;  the  two  Houses  are  its  parts,  and  its  utili- 
ty will,  as  it  seems  to  me,  depend  not  merely  on  the  materials  of  these 
parts,  or  their  separate  construction,  but  on  their  accommodation,  also, 
and  adaption  to  each  other.  Their  balanced  and  regulated  movement, 
when  united,  is  that  which  is  expected  to  insure  safety  to  the  state; 
and  wtio  can  ^ive  any  opinion  on  this,  without  first  seeing  the  con- 
struction of  both,  and  considering  how  they  are  formed  and  arranged 
with  respect  to  their  mutual  relation. — I  cannot  imagine,  therefore, 
how  the  member  from  Worcester  should  think  it  uncandid  to  inquire 
of  him,  since  he  supports  this  mode  of  choosing  senators,  tohat  mode 
he  proposes  for  the  choice  of  representatives. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  gives  more 
than  an  equal  and  proper  number  of  senators  to  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk. I  hope  I  may  be  thought  to  contend  for  the  general  principle, 
without  being  influenced  by  any  regard  to  its  local  application.  I 
do  not  inquire  whether  the  senators,  whom  this  principle  brings  into 
the  government,  will  come  from  the  county  of  duHTolk,  or  from  the 
Ilousatonic  river,  or  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  I  wish  to  look 
only  to  the  principle;  and  as  1  believe  that  to  be  sound  and  salutary^ 
I  give  my  vote  in  favor  of  maintaiotog  it. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  there  are  two  questions  before  the  committee. 
The  first  is,  shall  the  legislative  department  be  constructed  with 
any  other  ch^ck  than  such  as  arises  simply  from  dividing  the  mem- 
bers of  this  department  into  two  houses  ?  The  second  is,  if  such 
other  and  fuKher  check  ought  to  exist,  in  what  manner  shall  it  be 
created  } 

If  the  two  houses  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  member  from  Roxbury,  there  is  obviously  no 
other  check  or  control  than  a  division  into  separate  chambers.  The 
memben  of  both  houses  arc  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
same  electors,  in  the  same  districts,  and  for  the  same  term  of  office. 
They  will  of  course  all  be  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  inter- 
ests. Whatever  motives  may  at  the  moment  exist  to  elect  particu- 
lar memliers  of  one  house,  will  operate,  equally,  on  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  other.  There  is  so  little  of  real  utility  in  this  mode, 
that,  if  nothing  more  be  done,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  choose 
all  the  members  of  the  legislature,  without  distinction,  simply  as 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  to  make  the  division  into  two  houses, 
either  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  allcr  these  members  thus  chosen  should 
have  come  up  to  the  capital. 

I  understand  the  reason  of  checks  and  balanc€9^  in  the  legislative 
power,  to  arise  from  the  truth,  that,  in  representative  governments 
that  department  is  the  leading  and  predominating  power;  and  if  its 
Will  may  be  at  any  time  suddenly  and  hastily  expressed,  there  is 
mat  danger  that  it  may  overthrow  all  other  powers. — Legislative 
bodies  naturally  feel  strong,  because  they  are  numerous,  and  be- 
cause  they  consider  themselves  as  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people.  They  depend  on  public  opinion  to  sustain  their  meas- 
ures, and  they  undoubtedly  possess  great  means  of  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion.  With  all  the  guards  which  can  be  raised  by  constitu- 
tional provisions,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  too  well  secured  against 
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cases  of  improper,  or  hasty,  or  intemperate  legislation.  It  may  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  executive  power,  so  uniformly  the  object 
of  jealousy  to  republics,  has  become,  in  the  states  of  thifl  union, 
deprived  of  the  greatest  part  both  of  its  importance  and  its  splen- 
dor, by  the  establishment  of  the  general  government.  While  the 
states  possessed  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  iiiiiT  iiiijii^j|i|ie<l 
military  forces,  by  their  own  authority,  the  pow^er  of  the  stetiRii{|ie- 
utives  was  very  considerable,  and  respectable.  It  might  then^eivea 
be  an  object,  in  some  cases,  of  a  just  and  warrantable  jealousy.  ^  Bml 
a  great  change  has  been  wrought.  The  care  of  fdreign  relatione, 
the  maintenance  of  armies  and  navies,  and  their  command  and  con^ 
trol,  have  devolved  on  another  government.  Even  the  power  of 
appointment,  so  exclusively,  one  would  think,  an  executive  power, 
is,  in  very  many  of  the  states,  held  or  controlled  by  the  legislature; 
that  department  either  making  the  principal  appointments,  itself,  er 
else  surrounding  the  chief  executive  magistrate  with  a  council,  of 
its  own  election,  possessing  a  negative  upon  his  nominations. 

JVor  has  it  been  found  easy,  nor  in  all  cases  possible,  to  preeerre 
the  judicial  dopartment  from  the  progress  of  legislative  encroacb- 
uient.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  states,  all  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
legislature;  in  (tthcrs,  although  appointed  by  the  executive,  they  are 
removable  at  the  plea^^ure  of  the  legislature.  In  all,  the  provision 
for  their  maintenance  is  necessarily  to  be  made  by  the  legislature. 
As  if  Montesquieu  had  never  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating the  departments  of  governments  ;  as  if  Mr.  Adams  had  not 
done  the  same  thing,  with  equal  ability,  and  more  clearness,  in  his 
defence  of  the  American  constitution;  as  if  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madison,  were  already  forgotten:  we  see,  all 
around  us,  a  tendency  to  extend  the  legislative  power  over  the  prop- 
er sphere  of  the  other  departments.  And  as  the  legislature,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  is  the  most  powerful  department,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  provide,  in  the  mode  of  forming  it,  some  check, 
which  shall  insure  deliberation,  and  caution,  in  its  measures.  If 
all  legislative  power  rested  in  one  house,  it  is  very  problematical, 
whether  any  proper  independence  could  be  given,  either  Co  the  ei- 
ecutive  or  the  judiciary.  Experience  does  not  speak  encouragingly, 
on  that  point.  If  we  look  through  the  several  constitutions  of  the 
states,  we  shall  perceive  that  generally  the  departments  are  most 
distinct,  and  independent,  where  the  legislature  is  composed  of  two 
houses,  with  equal  authority,  and  mutual  checks.  If  all  legislative 
power  be  in  one  popular  body,  all  other  power,  sooner  or  later,  will 
be  there  also. 

I  wHihinow,  sir,  to  correct  a  most  important  mistake  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  question  has  been  stated.  It  has  been  said,  that  we 
propose  to  give  to  property,  merely  as  such,  a  control  over  the  peo- 
ple, numerically  considered.  But  this  1  take  not  to  be  at  all  the  true 
nature  of  the  proposition.  The  Senate  is  not  to  be  a  check  on  the 
ptopUy  but  on  the  House  of  Reprettcnlatires,  It  is  the  case  of  an  au- 
thority, given  to  one  agent,  to  check  or  control  the  acts  of  amoiktr. 
The  people,  having  conferred  on  the  Ilr^use  of  Representatives 
powers  which  are  great,  and,  from  their  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  re- 
quire, for  their  own  security,  another  house,  which  shall 
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eflTectual  negative  on  the  fii:st.  This  does  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
people^  but  only  the  authority  of  their  agents.  It  is  not  a  restraint 
on  their  rights^  but  a  restraint  on  that  power  which  they  have  delega- 
ted. It  limits  the  authority  of  agents,  in  making  laws  to  bind  their 
principalis. .  And  if  it  be  wise  to  give  one  agent  the  power  of  check- 
ing OK  controlling  another,  it  is  equally  wise,  most  manifestly,  that 
themmould  be  some  difference  of  character,  sentiment,  feeling,  or 
origiil,  in  that  agent  who  is  to  possess  this  control.  Otherwise,  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  control  will  ever  be  exercised.  To  re- 
quire the  consent  of  two  agents  to  the  validity  of  an  act,  and  yet  to 
appoint  agents  so  similar,  in  all  respects,  as  to  create  a  moral  certainty 
that  what  one  does  the  other  will  do  also,  would  be  inconsistent,  and 
nugatory. — There  can  be  no  effectual  control,  without  some  difference 
of  origin,  or  character,  or  interest,  or  feeling,  or  sentiment.  And  the 
great  question  in  this  country  has  been,  where  to  find,  or  how  to 
create  this  difference,  in  governments  entirely  elective  and  popukir? 
Various  modes  have  been  attempted,  in  various  states.  In  some,  a 
difference  of  qualification  has  been  required,  in  the  persons  to  be 
elected. — This  obviously  produces  little  or  no  effect.  All  property 
qualification,  even  the  highest,  is  so  low  as  to  produce  no  exclusion^ 
to  any  extent,  in  any  of  the  states.  A  difference  of  age,  in  the 
persons  elected,  is  sometimes  required;  but  this  is  found  to  be  equally 
unimportant.  It  has  not  happened,  neither,  that  any  consideration 
of  the  relative  rank  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  has  had  much 
effect  on  the  character  of  their  constituent  members.  Both  in  the 
state  governments,  and  in  the  United  States  government,  we  daily 
see  persons  elected  into  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have  been 
members  of  the  Senate.  Public  opinion  does  not  attach  so  much 
weight  and  importance  to  the  distinction,  as  to  lead  individuals  great- 
ly to  regard  it.  In  some  of  the  states,  a  different  sort  of  qualifica- 
tion in  the  electors,  is  required,  for  the  two  houses;  and  this  is 
probably  the  most  proper  and  efRcient  check.  But  such  has  not  been 
the  provision  in  this  commonwealth,  and  there  are  strong  objections, 
to  introducing  it.  In  other  cases,  again,  there  is  a  double  election 
for  senators;  electors  being  first  chosen,  who  elect  senators.  Such  is 
the  constitution  of  Maryland,  in  which  the  senators  are  elected  for 
five  years,  by  electors  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the  counties; 
a  mode  of  election  not  unlike  that  of  choosing  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  the  boroughs  of  Scotland.  In  this  state,  the  quali- 
fication of  the  voters  is  the  same,  and  there  is  no  essential  difference 
in  that  of  the  persons  chosen. — But,  in  apportioning  the. senate  to 
the  different  districts  of  the  state,  the  present  constitutioo  ftisigns  to 
each  district  a  number  proportioned  to  its  public  taxes.  -'^Whether 
this  be  tlie  best  mode  of  producing  a  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  houses,  is  not  now  the  question;  but  the  question  is^ 
whether  this  be  better  than  no  mode. 

The  gentleman  from  Roxbury  called  for  authority  on  this  subject. 
He  asked,  what  writer  of  reputation  had  approvedf  the  principle  for 
which  we  contend.  I  should  hope,  sir,  that  even  if  this  call  could 
Dot  be  answered,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  that  the  principle 
should  be  expunged.     Governments  are  instituted  for  practical  ben- 
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efit,  not  for  subjects  of  speculative  reasoning,  merely.  The  best 
authority,  ibr  the  support  of  a  particular  principle  or  provision  in 
government,  is  experience;  and,  of  ali  experience,  our  own,  if  it  have 
been  long  enough  to  give  the  principle  a  fair  trial,  should  be  most 
decisive.'  This  provision  has  existed  for  forty  years,  and  while  so 
many  gentlemen  contend  tliat  it  is  wrong  in  theory,  no  one  has  shown 
that  it  has  been  either  injurious  or  inconvenient  in  practice.  No  one 
pretends,  that  it  has  caused  a  bad  law  to  be  enacted,  or  a  good  one 
to  be  rejected.  To  call  on  us,  then,  to  strike  out  this  provision, 
because  we  should  be  able  to  find  no  authority  for  it  in  any  book  on 
government,  would  seem  to  be  like  requiring  a  mechanic  to  abandon 
the  use  of  an  implement,  which  had  always  answered  all  the  purpo- 
ses designed  by  it,  because  he  could  find  no  model  of  it  in  the  patent 
ofiice. 

But,  sir,  I  take  the  principle  to  be  well  established,  by  writers  of 
the  greatest  authority.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  have  treated 
of  natural  law,  have  maintained,  as  a  principle  of  that  law,  that  as  far 
as  the  object  of  society  is  the  protection  of  something  in  which  the 
members  possess  unequal  shares,  it  is  just,  that  the  weight  of  each 
person  in  the  common  councils  should  bear  a  relation  and  propor- 
tion to  his  interest.  Such  is  the  sentiment  of  Grotius,  and  he  refers, 
in  support  of  it,  to  several  institutions  among  the  ancient  states. 

Those  authors  who  have  written  more  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  political  institutions,  have,  many  of  them,  maintained  similar  senti- 
ments.— Not,  indeed,  that  every  man's  power  should  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  property,  but  that,  in  a  general  sense,  and  iaagene- 
ral  form,  property,  as  such,  should  have  its  weight  and  influeoee  in 
political  arrangement.  Montesquieu  speaks  with  approbation  of  tbs 
early  Uoman  regulation,  made  by  Servius  Tullius,  by  which  the  peo- 
ple were  distributed  into  classes,  according  to  their  property,  and  the 
public  burdens  apportioned  to  each  individual  according  to  the 
degree  of  power  which  he  possessed  in  the  government.  5y  which 
regulation,  he  observes,  some  bore  with  the  greatness  of  their  tax 
because  of  their  proportionable  participation  in  power  and  credrt; 
others  consoled  themselves  for  the  smallncss  of  their  power  and 
credit,  bj  the  smallness  of  their  tax.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of 
political  writers,  is  Mr.  Harrington;  an  author  not  now  read  so  much 
as  he  deserves.  It  is  his  leading  object,  in  his  Oceana,  to  prove, 
that  power  nalnralbj  and  necessarily  follows  property. — He  naiotainf 
that  a  government,  founded  on  property,  is  legitimately  founded;  and 
that  a  government  founded  on  the  disregard  of  property,  is  founded 
in  injustice,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  military  force.  MJf  one 
man,"  says  he,  ^'  be  sole  landlord,  like  the  grand  sisnior,  his  empire  if 
absolute.  If  a  few  possess  the  land,  this  makes  tlie  Gothic  or  Feu- 
dal constitution.  If  the  trWe  people  be  landlords,  then  is  it  a  Gom- 
mi)nwealth."  ^'  It  is  strange,''  says  Mr.  P(»pe,  in  (me  of  his  recorded 
conversations,  '^  that  Harrington  should  be  the  first  man  to  find  out 
so  evident  and  demonstrable  a  truth  as  that,  of  property  being  ths 
true  basis  and  measure  of  power."  In  truth,  he  was  not  the  first 
The  idea  is  as  old  as  political  scicmce  itself.  It  may  be  fiMtnd  ia 
Aristotle,  Lord  Bacon^  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh^  and  other  writers.     Har* 
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rington  seems,  however,  to  be  the  first  writer  who  has  illustrated  and 
expanded  the  principle,  and  given  to  it  the  effect  and  prominence 
which  jiiAtly  briong  to  it. 

To  thi.H  si'ntiinetit,  sir,  I  entirely  agree.  It  seems  to  me  to  bo 
plain,  that  in  the*  ubsi^nce  of  military  force,  political  power  naturally 
and  necessarily  goes  into  the  hands  which  hold  the  property.  In  my 
judgment,  thcret'uro,  a  republican  form  of  government  rests,  not  more 
on  p«)lilical  constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the 
descent  and  transmission  (»f  property. — Governments  like  ours  could 
not  have  been  maintained,  where  property  was  hoiden  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  feudul  system;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  Our  New  England 
ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals,  from  Europe;  and  if  they 
had.  there  was  nothing  productive  in  which  they  could  have  been 
invested.  They  letl  beliind  them  the  whole  feudal  system  of  the 
«»fh«r  continent.  They  broke  away,  at  once,  from  that  system  of 
military  service  established  in  the  dark  ages,  and  which  continues, 
d>iwn  even  to  the  present  time,  more  or  less  to  aflcct  the  condition 
oi  property  all  over  Europe.  They  came  to  a  new  country.  There 
were,  aa  \et,  no  lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants  rendering  ser- 
vice. The  whole  soil  was  unreclaimed  from  barbarism.  They 
were  themselves,  either  from  their  original  condititm  or  from  the 
necessity  of  their  common  interest,  nearly  on  a  general  level,  in 
respect  to  property.  Their  situation  demanded  a  parcelling  out  and 
di\isii>n  of  the  lands;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  this  necessary 
met  jirtd  ikf  future  fru me  muifonn  of  their  scorernineni.  The  character 
of  their  political  institutions  was  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws 
respecting  pntpeity.  The  la>vs  rendered  estates  divisible,  among 
S'*ns«  and  dtiught<rs.  The  right  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited, 
and  curtailed,  was  ul\erwards  abolished.  The  property  was  all  free- 
h'  Id.  The  entuihnent  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  the  other  process- 
ses  tor  fettering  and  tying  up  inheritances,  were  not  applicable  to 
the  conditi'm  ot  society,  and  seldom  made  use  of  On  the  contrary, 
altenaci'in  of  the  land  was  every  way  facilitated,  even  to  the 
subjecting  of  it  to  every  species  of  dt:bt.  The  establishment  of 
public  registries,  and  the  sin)|»licity  of  our  forms  of  conveyance,  have 
greatly  liacilitated  the  change  of  real  estate  from  (»ne  proprietor  to 
another.  The  consequence  of  all  these  causes  has  been,  a  great 
suImIi vision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great  equidity  of  condititm;  the  true 
basis,  most  certainlv,  of  a  popular  gove.»^nnient. — ''If  the  people," 
Mvs  Harrington,  *'hold  three  parts  in  four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain 
there  can  neither  be  any  siaffle  person  nor  nobility  able  to  dispute 
the  government  with  them;  in  tliis  case,  thp^rviorc,  except  force  be 
inierposeti^  they  govern  themselves. 

The  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us,  how  favorable  to  public 
lib<::rty  is  the  division  of  the  soil  into  sntall  freeholds;  and  a  system 
of  laws,  of  which  the  tendency  is,  without  vit»lence  or  injustice,  to 
produce  and  to  preserve  a  degree  of  equolity  of  property.  It  has 
been  estimated,  if  1  mistake  not,  that  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
VII,  four  fifUis  of  the  land,  in  England,  was  hoiden  by  the  great 
barons,  and  ecclesiastics.  The  effects  of  a  growing  commerce  soon 
afterwards  began  to  break  in  on  this  state  of  things^  and  before  the 
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revolution,  in  1688,  a  vast  change  had  been  wrought.  It  is  probabki 
perhaps,  that  for  the  lost  half  century,  the  process  of  subdivision,  in 
Bngland,  has  been  retarded,  if  not  reversed;  that  the  great  weight 
of  taxation  has  compelled  many  of  the  lesser  freeholders  to  dispose 
of  their  estates,  ana  to  seek  employment  in  the  army  and  navy,  in 
the  professions  of  civil  life,  in  commerce,  or  in  the  colonies.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  British  constitution  cannot  but  be  most  unfavor^ 
able.  A  few  large  estates  grow  larger;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  have  no  estates  also  increases;  and  there  may  be  danger,  leit 
the  inequality  of  property  become  so  great,  that  those  who  possess 
it  may  be  dispossessed  by  force.  la  other  words,  that  the  govern- 
ment may  be  overturned. 

A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  effect  of  a  subdivision  of 
property,  on  government,  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is  understood, 
that  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  property,  in  that  country, 
now  divides  it,  real  and  personal,  among  all  the  children,  eqanlly, 
both  sons  and  daughters;  and  that  there  is,  also,  a  very  great 
restraint  on  the  power  of  making  dispositions  of  property  by  will. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  effect  of  this  might  probablj  be,  io 
time,  to  brenk  up  the  soil  into  such  small  subdivisions,  that  the  pro- 
prietors would  be  too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive 
power.  I  think  far  otherwise.  What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth, 
will  be  more  than  gained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sym- 
pathy of  sentiment.  If,  indeed,  only  one  or  a  few  landholders  were 
to  resist  the  crown,  like  the  barons  of  England,  they  must  of  course 
be  great  and  powerful  landholders,  with  multitudes  of  reluaers,  to 
promise  success.  But  if  the  proprietors  of  a  given  extent  of  terri- 
tory are  summoned  to  resistance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  resistance  would  be  less  forcible,  or  less  successful,  because 
the  number  of  such  proprietors  should  be  great.  Each  would  per- 
ceive his  own  importance,  and  his  own  interest,  and  would  feel  that 
natural  elevation  of  character  which  the  consciousness  of  property 
inspires.  A  common  sentiment  would  unite  all,  and  numbers  wooM 
not  only  add  strength,  but  excite  enthusiasm.  It  is  true,  that  France 
possesses  a  vast  military  force,  under  the  direction  of  an  hereditaiy 
executive  government;  and  military  power,  it  is  possible,  may  ovci^ 
throw  any  government.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  in  this  perioo  of  tbe 
world,  to  look  for  security  against  military  power,  to  the  arm  of  the 

J^reat  landholders.  That  notion  is  derived  from  a  state  of  things 
ons  since  past;  a  state  in  which  a  feudal  baron,  with  his  retainers, 
might  stand  against  the  sovereign,  who  was  himself  but  the  grea|est 
baron,  and  his  retainers.  But  at  present,  what  eould  tho^  ricbflrt 
landholder  do,  again.st  one  regiment  of  disciplined  troopa?'  Ocbkf 
securities,  therefore,  against  the  prevalence  of  military  power  mart  M 
be  provided.  Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  aituated  as  that  atf 
purpose  of  national  defence  requires,  ordinarily  and  constanflyi  itick 
a  military  force  as  might  seriously  endanger  our  liberties.  ' 

In  respect,  however,  sir,  to  the  recent  law  of  succession  in  Francei  - 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  1  would,  presumptuously  perhaps,  haxard  A  '' 
conjecture,  that  if  the  government  do  not  change  the  law,  tbe  law,' 
in  half  a  century,  will  change  the  government;  and  that  this  change 
will  be,  not  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  as  some  Eurojiean 
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writers  have  supposed,  but  against  it.  Those  writers  only  reason 
apon  what  xhvy  think  correct  general  principles,  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  They  acknowledge  a  want  of  experience.  Here,  we  hwa 
bad  that  experience;  and  we  know,  that  a  multitude  of  small  pro- 
prietors, acting  with  intelligence,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  a 
conimnn  cause  inspires,  constitute  not  only  a  formidable,  but  an  in- 
rincible  power. 

The  true  principle  of  a  free  and  popular  government  would  seem 
to  be,  so  to  construct  it  as  to  give  to  all,  or  at  teast  to  a  very  great 
majority,  an  interest  in  its  preservation.  To  found  it,  as  other  things 
are  founded,  on  men^s  interest.  The  stability  of  government  re- 
«|Uir€s,  that  those  who  desire  its  continuance  should  be  more  power- 
ful than  those  who  desire  its  dissolution.  This  power,  of  course, 
in  n«»t  always  to  be  measured  by  mere  numbers. — Education,  wealth, 
talents,  are  all  parts  and  elements  of  the  general  aggregate  of  pow- 
er; but  numbers  nevertheless  constitute,  ordinarily,  the  most  impor- 
tant cfinsideration,  unless  indeed  there  be  a  military  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  by  which  they  can  contml  the  many.  In  this  country 
we  hare  actual  existing  systems  of  government,  in  the  protection  of 
»hirh  it  would  seem  a  great  majority,  both  in  numbers  and  in  other 
means  of  power  and  influence,  must  sec  their  interest.  l)ut  this 
»taie  of  things  is  not  brought  about  merely  by  written  political  con- 
rtilutionSf  or  the  mere  manner  of  organizing  the  government;  but 
also  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  descent  and  transmission  of 
property.  The  freest  government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long 
•rcepCaUe,  if  the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accu- 
oiulatiMi  of  prc»perty  in  few  hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of 
the  p4»piilatioii  dependent  and  pennyless.  In  such  a  case,  the  [>op- 
ular  power  must  break  in  upon  th<'  rights  of  pro|)erty,  or  else  the  in- 
fluence of  pro|>erty  must  limit  and  control  the  ivxereise  of  popular 
power. — Universal  suffrage,  for  example,  eould  not  long  exist  in  a 
community,  where  there  was  great  inequality  of  property.  TTie 
b'iMers  of  estates  would  be  ol)li(;ed,  in  such  case,  either  in  some 
«ay  to  restrain  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  else  such  right  of  suffrage 
Would,  ere  long,  divide  the  property.  In  the  nature  id*  tilings,  those 
«ho  have  not  proi>erty,  and  see  their  neighbours  possess  much  more 
than  thev  think  them  to  need,  cannot  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for 
the  protection  of  [»roperty.  When  this  class  becomes  numerous,  it 
arrows  clamorous.  It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and 
If  naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  found 
|oreriUD^nt  on  property;  and  to  estal)lish  such  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  transmission  and  alienation,  as 
to  interest  the  great  majority  »if  society  in  the  prrtectitin  of  the  gov- 
fmmenC.  This  is,  I  imngine,  the  true  theory  and  the  actual  prac- 
tice of*  our  repuldican  institutions.  With  property  divided,  as  we 
have  it,  no  other  government  than  that  of  a  repul.lie  could  be  main- 
tained, even  were  wc  foolish  enougli  to  desire  it.  There  is  reason, 
therefore,  to  expect  a  long  continuance  of  our  svstems.  Party  and 
passion,  doubtless,  may  prevail  at  times,  and  much  temporary  mis- 
chief be  done.  Even  modes  and  forms  may  be  changed,  and 
perhaps  for  the  worse.     But  a  great  revolution,  in  regard  to  prop- 
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erty,  must  take  place,  before  our  governments  can  be  moved  from 
their  republican  basis,  unless  thoy  be  violently  struck  off  by  milita- 
ry power.  The  people  possess  the  property,  more  emphatically  than 
it  could  ever  be  said  of  the  people  of  any  other  country,  and  they 
can  have  no  interest  to  overturn  a  government  which  protects  that 
property  by  equal  laws. 

If  the  nature  of  our  institutions  be  to  found  government  on  prop- 
erty, and  that  it  should  look  to  those  who  hold  property  for  its  protec- 
tion, it  is  entirely  just  that  property  should  have  its  due  weight  and 
consideration,  in  political  arrangements.  Life,  and  personal  liberty, 
are,  no  doubt,  to  be  protected  by  law;  but  property  is  also  to  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  is  the  fund  out  of  which  the  means  tor  protecting 
life  and  liberty  are  usually  furnished.  We  have  no  experience  that 
teaches  us  that  any  other  rights  are  safe,  where  property  is  not  sale. 
Confiscation  and  plunder,  are  generally  in  revolutionary  commotions 
not  far  before  banishment,  imprisonment,  and  death.  It  would  be 
monstrous  to  give  even  the  name  of  government,  to  any  association 
in  which  the  rights  of  property  should  not  be  competently  secured 
The  disastrous  revolutions  which  the  world  has  witnessed,  those  po- 
litical thunderstorms  and  earthquakes  which  have  overthrown  the  pil- 
lars of  society,  from  their  very  deepest  foundations,  have  been  revo- 
lutions a<!;ui)tst  property. — Since  the  honorable  member  from  Quincy 
(President  Adams)  has  alluded,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  history  of  the 
ancient  states,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  may 
be  truly  said,  however,  I  think,  that  Rome  herself  is  an  example  of  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  popular  power,  when  discoimected  with 
property,  and  in  a  corrupt  age.  It  is  true,  the  arm  of  Cu^sar  prostrated 
her  liberty ;  hut  Cirsar  found  his  support  within  her  very  walls.  Thoee 
who  were  proiligate  and  necessitous,  and  facti(»us  and  desperate,  and 
capable  thcrefure  of  being  influenced  by  bribes  and  largesses,  which 
were  distributed  with  the  utmost  prodigahty,  outnumbered,  and  out 
voted,  in  the  tribes  and  centuries,  the  substantial,  sol>er,  prudent  and 
faithful  citizens.  Property  was  in  the  hands  of  one  description  of  men, 
and  power  in  those  of  anottier;  and  the  balanct;  of  the  congtitutioo 
was  destroyed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  popular 
magistrates,  elevated  to  office  where  the  bad  outnumbered  the  good,— 
where  those  who  had  no  stake  in  the  commonwealth,  by  clamor,  ud 
noise,  and  numbers,  drowned  the  voice  of  those  who  had,— that  laid 
the  neck  of  Rome  at  the  feet  of  her  conqueror.  When  Cscaar,  mani- 
festing a  disposition  to  march  his  army  into  Italy,  approached  Ihit 
little  stream,  which  has  become  so  memorable,  from  its  asHociatioo 
with  his  character  and  conduct,  a  decree  was  proposed  in  the  aeoate, 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  if  he  did  not  disband  his  troopa.  To 
this  decree  the  popular  tribunes,  the  sworn  protectors  of  the  peopki 
interposed  their  negative;  and  thus  o)>ened  the  high  road  of  Italy* 
and  the  gates  of  Rome  herself,  to  the  a;)proach  of  her  conqueror. 

The  English  revolution  of  1G03  was  a  revolution  infarorrfpr^ 
fWi/,  as  well  as  of  other  rights.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  men  of 
property,  for  their  security;  and  our  own  immortal  revolution  waf 
undertaken,  not  to  shake  or  plunder  property,  but  to  protect  it.  Tko 
acts  of  which  the  country  complained,  were  such  as  violated  righti 
of  property.     An  inimeine  majority  of  all  those  who  had  an  intercil 
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in  the  soil,  were  in  favor  of  the  revolution;  and  they  carried  it 
through,  looking  to  its  results  for  the  security  of  their  possessions. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  frugal  yeomanry  of  New  JBngland^  hard 
earned,  but  freely  given,  that  enabled  her  to  act  her  proper  part,  and 
perform  her  full  duty,  in  achieving  the  independence  of  the  country. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  among  those  who 
underrate  the  value  of  military  service.  My  heart  beats,  I  trust,  as 
responsive  as  any  one's,  to  a  soldier's  claim  for  honor  apd  renown. 
It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  however,  that  while  celebrating  the 
military  achievements  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  revolutionary  con- 
test, we  have  not  always  done  equal  justice  to  the  merits,  and  the 
suflferings,  of  those,  who  sustamed,  on  their  property,  and  on  their 
means  of  subsistence,  the  great  burden  of  the  war.'  Any  one,  who 
has  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  New  Eng- 
land towns,  knows  well  hdw  to  estimate  those  merits,  and  thosa 
suflferings.  Nobler  records  of  patriotism  exist  nowhere.  Nowhere 
can  there  be  found  higher  proofs  of  a  spirit,  that  was  ready  to  hazard 
all,  to  pledge  all,  to  sacrifice  all,  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  Instan- 
ces were  not  unfrequent,  in  which  small  freeholders  parted  with 
their  last  hoof,  and  the  laal  measure  of  com  from  their  granaries,  to 
supply  provision  for  the  troops,  and  hire  service  for  tlie  ranks.  The 
voice  of  Otis  and  of  Abams  in  Faneuil  Hall,  found  its  full  and  true 
echo,  in  the  little  councils  of  the  interior  towns;  and  if  within  the 
Continental  Congress  patriotism  shone  more  conspicuously,  it  did 
not  there  exist  more  truly,  nor  burn  more  fervently;  it  did  not  render 
the  day  more  anxious,  or  the  night  more  sleepless;  it  sent  up  no  more 
ardent  prayer  to  God,  for  succour;  and  it  put  forth  in  no  greater 
degree,  the  fullness  of  its  effort  and  the  energy  of  its  whole  soul, 
and  spirit,  in  the  conmion  cause,  than  it  did  in  the  small  assemblies 
of  tbe  towns.  I  cannot,  therefore,  sir,  agree  that  it  is  in  favor  of 
society,  or  in  favor  of  the. people,  to.  constitute  government,  with  an 
entire  disregard  to  those  who  bear  the  public  burdens  in  times  of  ^. 
great  exigency. — This  question  has  been  argued,  as  if  it  were  propo-  ..0^,'* 
sed  only  to  give  an  advantage  to  a  few  rich  men.  I  do  not  so  under-  *-V 
stand  it.  I  consider  it  as  giving  property,  generally,  a  representation  "  * 
in  the  Senate,  both  because,  it  is  just  that  it  should  have  such 
representation,  and  because  it  is  a  convenient  mode  of  providing 
that  cheeky  which  the  constitution  of  the  legislature  requires^  I  do 
not  say  that  such  check  might  not  be  found  in  some  other  provision; 
but  this  is  the  provision  already  established,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  just  and  proper  one.  < 

I  will  beg  leave  to  ask,  sir,  whether  property  may  not  be  said  to  . 
deserve  this  portion  of  respect  and  power  in  the  government.^  It 
pays,  at  this  moment,  I  ihinky  Jive  sixths  of  all  the  public  taxes; — 
one  sixth  only  being  raised  on  persons.  Not  only,  sir,  do  these  taxes 
support  those  burdens  which  all  governments  require,  but  we  have, 
in  New  England,  from  early  times  holden  property  to  be  subject  to 
another  great  public  use; — I  mean  the  support  of  schools. 

In  this  particular  we  may  be  allowed  to  claim  a  merit  of  a  very 
high  and  peculiar  character.  This  commonwealth,  with  other  of  the 
New  England  states,  early  adopted,  and  has  constantly  maintained 
the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden  duty 
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of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.     That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  hy  law. 
For  the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  suhject  to 
taxation,  in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  he,  himself,  have  or  have  not  children  to  he  benefited 
by  the  education  for  which  he  pays.     M\  e  regard  it  as  a  wise  and 
liberal  system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society  are  secured.     We  seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the 
extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative 
principle  of  virtue,  and  of  knowledge,  in  an  early  age.     We  hope  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of  character,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere  of  intellectual  enjoyment. 
By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  possible,  to  purify  the 
whole  moral  atmosphere;  to  keep  good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to 
turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  cen- 
sures of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  immor- 
ality and  crime.     We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well  principled  moral 
sentiment.     W^e  hope  to  continue  and  to  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
the  villages  and  farm  houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undis- 
turbed   sleep,   within    unbarred    doors.     And    knowing   that  eur 
government  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that. we  may  presenc 
it,  we  endeavour  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  public  will. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philosophers,  or  statesmen; 
but  we  confidently  trust,  aini  our  expectation  of  tbe  duration  of  our 
system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust,  tbat  by  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  and  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political 
fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  af^aiiist  open  violence  and  ovcrthroir, 
as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness. 

We  know,  sir,  that  at  the  present  time  an  attempt  is  making  in  the 
P^nglish  Parliament  to  provide  by  law  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  character,  (Mr.  Brougham) 
has  taken  the  lead,  in  presenting  a  plan  to  government  for  carrying 
that  purpose  into  effect.     And  yet,  although  the  representatives  of 
the  three  kingdoms  listened  to  him  with  astonishment  as  well  as 
delight,  we  hear  no  principles  with  which  we  ourselves  have  not 
been  familiar  from  youth;  we  sec  nothing  in  the  plan,  but  an  approKk 
towards  that  system  which  has  been  established,  in  this  state,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half     It  is  said,  that  in  England,  ool 
more  than  one  child  in  fifteen^  possesses  the  means  of  being  taught  to 
read  and  write;  in  Wales,  one  in  twcntji;  in  France,  until  lately,  when 
acme  improvement  was  made,  not  more  than  one  in  Uiirty-Jire.     Noir, 
sir,  it  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  that  in  this  state,  ercnj  child  pontP' 
ses  such  means.     It  would  be  diflicult  to  find  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary, unless  where  it  was  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  parent— 
and  in  truth  the  means  are  actually  used  and  enjoyed  by  nearly  evciy 
one.     A  youth  of  fifteen,  of  either  sex,  who  cannot  both  read  and 
write,  is  very  unfrequently  to  be  found.     How  many  such  can  any 
member  of  this  convention  remember  to  have  met  with  in  ten  years? 
Sir,  who  can  make  this  comparison,  or  contemplate  this  spectacle, 
without  delight,  and  a  feeling  of  just  pride  ?     And  yet,  sir,  what  it 
it  but  the  propertij  of  the  rich,  devoted,  by  law,  to  the  education  of 
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the  poor,  which  has  produced  this  state  of  thin^?  Does  any  history 
show  property  more  beneficently  applied  ?  Did  any  government 
ever  subject  the  property  of  those  who  have  estates,  to  a  burden, 
for  a  purpose  more  favorable  to  the  poor,  or  more  useful  to  the  whole 
community  ?  Sir, property  and  the  power  which  the  law  exercises  over 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  the  basis  of-  the  system.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  protection  of  government,  because,  iii  a 
very  vital  respect,  it  aids  and  sustains  government.  The  honorable 
member  from  Worcester,  in  contending  for  the  admission  of  the  mere 
popular  principle  in  all  branches  of  the  government,  told  us,  that  our 
system  rested  on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  He  told  us 
truly.  But  allow  me,  sir,  to  ask  the  honorable  gentleman,  what,  but 
property,  supplies  the  means  of  that  intelligence?  What  living 
fountain  feeds  this  ever-flowing,  ever-refreshing,  ever-fertilizing 
stream,  of  public  instruction  and  general  intelligence?  If  we  take 
away  from  the  towns  the  power  of  assessing  taxes  on  property,  will 
the  school  houses  remain  open?  If  we  deny  to  the  poor,  the  bene- 
fit which  they  now  derive  from  the  property  of  the  rich,  will  their 
children  remain  on  their  forms,  or  will  they  not,  rather,  be  in  the 
streets,  in  idleness  and  in  vice  ? 

I  might  ask  again,  sir,  how  is  it  with  religious  instruction?     Do 
not  the  towns  and  parishes,  raise  money,  by  vote  of  the  majority, 
assessed  on  property,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion's  worship? 
Are  not  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich  benefited  by  the  means  of 
attending  on  public  worship,  and  do  they  not,  equally  With  the  rich, 
possess  a  voice  and  vote,  in  the  choice  of  the  minister,  and  in  all 
other  parish  concerns?     Does  any  man,  sir,  wish  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, of  striking  out  of  the  constitution  the  regard  which  it  has 
hitherto  maintained  for  property,  and  of  foregoing  also,  the  extraor- 
dinary benefit  which  society  among  us,  for  near  two  centuries,  has 
derived,  from  laying  the  burden  of  religious  and  literary  instruction 
of  all  classes  upon  property?     Does  any  man  wish  to  see  those  only 
worshipping  God,  who  are  able  to  build  churches   and  maintain 
ministers  for  themselves;  and  those  children  only  educated,  whose 
parents  possess  the  means  of  educating  them?     Sir,  it  is  as  unwise 
as  it  is  unjust,  to  make  property  an  ol)ject  of  jealousy.     Instead  of 
being,  in  any  just  sensej  a  popular  coXirse,  such  a  course  would  be 
most  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
The  nature  of  our  laws  sufficiently  secures  us  against  any  dangerous 
accumulations;   and,  tised   and  diffused  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
operation  of  property  is  in  the  highest  degree  'useful,  both  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor.     I  rejoice,  sir,  that  every  man  in  this  commu* 
nity  may  call  all  property  his  own,  so  far  as  he  has  occasion  for  it, 
to  furnish  for  himself  and  his  children  the  blessings  of  religious 
instruction  and  the  elements  of  knowledge.     This  celestial,  and  this 
earthly  light,  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  fundamental  laws.     It  is  every 
poor  man's  undoubted  birthright,  it  is  the  great  blessing  which  this 
constitution  has  secured  to  him,  it  is  his  solace  in  life,  and  it  may  well 
be  his  consolation  in  death,  that  his  country  stands  pledged,  by  the 
faith  which  it  has  plighted  to  all  its  citizens,  to  protect  his  children 
from  ignorance,  barbarism  and  vice. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  ask,  sir,  whether  we  have  not  seen,  and 
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whether  we  do  not  at  this  moment  see,  the  advantage  and  benefit  of 
giving  security  to  property,  by  this  and  all  other  reasonable  and  just 
provisions?  The  constitution  has  stood,  on  its  present  basis,  forty 
years.  Let  mc  ask,  what  state  has  been  more  distinguished  for  wise 
and  wholesome  legislation  ?  I  speak,  sir,  without  the  partiality  of  a 
native,  and  also  without  intending  the  compliment  of  a  stjanger;  and 
1  ask,  what  example  have  we  h^  of  better  legislation?'' No  violent 
measures  affecting  property,  have  been  attempted. —  Stop  laws, 
suspension  laws,  tender  laws,  all  the  tribe  of  these  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  interferences  between  creditor  and  debtor,  which,  where- 
soever practised,  generally  end  in  the  ruin  of  both,  are  strangers  to 
our  statute  book.  An  upright  and  intelligent  judiciary  has  come  ia 
aid  of  wholesome  legislation;  and  general  security,  n>r  public  and 
private  rights,  has  been  the  result.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  pecu- 
liar— I  do  not  say  that  others  have  not  done  as  well.  It  ia  enough, 
that  in  these  respects  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  we  are  not  behmd 
our  neighbours,  ^'o  doubt,  sir,  there  are  benefits  of  every  kind,  and 
of  great  value,  in  pos.<«essing  a  character  of  government,  both  in 
legislative  and  judicial  administration,  which  secures  well  the  righti 
of  property;  and  we  should  find  it  so,  by  unfortunate  experience, 
should  that  character  be  lost.  There  are  millions  of  personal  prop- 
erty, now  in  this  commonwealth,  which  are  easily  transferable,  and 
would  be  instantly  transferred  elsewlicre,  if  any  doubt  existed  of  its 
entire  security.  I  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  stability  of  eovem- 
ment,  and  of  the  general  respect  for  it,  may  be  fairly  imputed  to  this 
particuhar  mode  of  organizing  the  senate.  It  has,  no  doubt,  had 
some  effect — It  has  shown  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  and 
may  have  operated  on  opinion,  as  well  as  upon  measures.  Now,  to 
strike  out  and  obliterate  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  unwise  and  improper. 

As  to  the  rifi;ht  of  apportioning  senators  upon  this  principle^  I  do 
not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  question  about  it.  All  govern- 
ment is  a  modification  of  general  principles,  and  general  truths,  with 
a  view  to  practical  utility.  Personal  liberty,  for  instance,  is  a  clear 
right,  and  is  to  be  provided  for;  but  it  is  not  a  clearer  right  than  the 
right  of  property,  though  it  may  be  more  important.  It  is  therefore 
entitled  to  protection.  But  property  is  also  to  be  protected;  and 
when  it  is  remembered,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  people  of  thm 
etate  possess  property,  I  cannot  understand  how  its  protection  or  its 
influence  is  hostile  to  their  rights  and  privileges. 

For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  that  efcedt,  ia 
fhe  constitution  of  the  legislature,  which  has  so  long  existed  there. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Worcester,  (Mr.  Lincoln)  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  check,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  would  place  it  in  the 
wrong  House.  Besides,  the  sort  of  check  he  proposes,  appears  to  roe 
to  be  of  a  novel  nature,  as  a  balance  in  government.  He  pro* 
poses  to  choose  the  senators  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitantt; 
and  to  choose  representatives,  not  according  to  that  number,  but  ia 
proportions  greatly  unequal  in  the  town  co{>orations.  It  has  beea 
stated  to  result  from  computation,  and  I  do  not  understand  it  is  deni- 
ed, that,  on  his  system,  a  majority  of  the  representatives  will  be  cho- 
sen by  towns  not  containing  one  third  paii  of  the  whole  population 
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of  the  state.  I  would  beg  to  ask,  sir,  on  what  principle  this  can 
stand;  especially  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  regard  population  as 
the  only  just  basis  of  representation  ?  But  sir,  I  have  a  preliminary 
objection  to  this  system;  which  is,  that  it  reverses  all  our  common 
notions,  and  constitutes  the  popular  House  upon  aniirpopular-  princi- 
ples. We  are  to  have  a  popular  Senate  of  thirty^six  members,  and 
we  are  -to  place  the  check  of  the  system  in  a  Houde  of  Representa- 
tives of  two  hun^pd  and  fifty  members!  All  money  bills  are  to 
originate  in  the  House,  yet  the  House  is  not  to  be  the  popular 
branch.  It  is  to  exeeed  the  Senate,  seven  or  eight  to  one,  in  point 
of  numbers — yet  the  Senate  is  to  be  chosen  on  the  popular  principle, 
and  the  House  on  some  other  principle. 

It  is  necessary  here,  sir,  to  consider  the  manner  of  electing  rep- 
resentatives  in   this   commonwealth,  as  heretofore   practised,  the 
necessity  which  exists  of  reducing  the  present  number  of  represen- 
tatives, and  the  propositions  which  have  been  submitted  for  that 
purpose.     Representation  by  towns  or  townships,  (as  they  might 
have  been  originally  more  properly  called)  is  peculiar  to  New  Eng- 
land.    It  has  existed  however,  sinpe  the   first  settlement  of  the 
country.     These  local  districts  are  so  small,  and  of  such  unequal 
population,  that  if  every  town  is  to  have  one  representative,  and 
larger  towns  as  many  more  as  their  population,  compared  with  the 
smallest  town,  would  numerically  entitle  them  to,  a  very  nuiperous 
body  must  be  the  consequence,  in  any  large  state.     Five  hundred 
members,  I  understand,  may  now  be  constitutionally  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;   the  very  statement  of  which  number 
shows  the  necessity  of  reduction.     I  agree,  sir,  that  this  is  a  very 
difficult  subject.     Here  are  three  hundred  towns,  all  possessing  the 
right  of  representation;  and  representation  by  toWns,  is  an  ancient 
habit  of  the  people.     For  one,  I  am  disposed  to  preserve  this  mode, 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable.     There  is  always  an  advantage  in 
making  the  revisions,  which  circumstances  may  render  necessary,  in    ■ 
a  manner  which  does  no  violence  to  ancient  habits  and  established 
rules.     I  prefer  therefore,  a  representation  by  towns,  even  though 
it  should  necessarily  be  somewhat  numerous,  to  a  division  of  the 
state  into  new  districts,  the  parts  of  which  might  have  little  natural 
connexion  or  little   actual  intercourse  with  one  another.     But  I 
ground  my  opinion  in  this  respect  on  fitness  and  exMdiency,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  people;  not  on  absolute  right.     The  town  corpo-        ^ 
rations,  simply  as  such,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  right  to  represen-      > 
tation;  except  so  far  as  the  constitution  creates  such  right.     And  thif,^  ^  » 
I  apprehend  to  be  the  fallacy  of  the  argumqat  of^  the  i|piiorabdr<» 
member  from  Worcester.     He  contends,  that  the  smallest  town  JuJ^* 
a  right  to  its  representative*     This  is  true;   but  the  largest  tbwi^^ 
(Boston)  has  n,  tight  also  to  fifty.     These  rights  are  precisely" equal. 
They  stand  on  the  same  ground,  that  is,  on  tjie  provisions  of  the 
existing  constitution.     The  honorable  member  thinks  it  quite  just  to 
reduce  the  right  of  the  large  town  from  fifty  to  ten,  and  yeij  that 
there  is  no  power  to  affect  the  right  of  the  small  town;   either  by 
uniting  it  with  another  small  town  for  the  choice  of  a  representative, 
or  otherwise.     But  I  do  not  assent  to  that  opinion.     If  it  be  right  to    " 
take  away  half,  or  three  fourths  of  the  representation  of  the  l<u:gQ 
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towns,  it  caDnot  be  right  to  leave  that  of  the  small  towns  undiimiuA* 
ed.  The  report  of  the  committee  proposes  that  these  small  towu 
shall  elect  a  member  every  other  year,  half  of  them  sending  one 
year,  nnd  half  the  next;  or  else  that  two  small  towns  shall  unite  and 
send  one  member  every  year.  There  is  somethint^  apparently  irreg^ 
ular  and  anomalous  in  sending  a  member  every  other  year;  yet,  per- 
haps, it  is  no  great  departure  from  former  habits;  because  these 
small  towns,  being  by  the  present  constitution  compelled  to  phj 
their  own  members,  have  not  ordinarily  sent  them  ollcner,  on  the 
averuge,  than  once  in  two  years. 

The  honorable  member  from  Worcester  founds  his  argument  oi 
the  rif^ht  of  town  corporations,  as  such,  to  be  represented  m  the  leg- 
islature. If  he  only  mean  that  right  which  the  constitution  at  pres- 
ent secures,  his  observation  is  frue,  while  the  constitution  reimuiH 
unaltered.  But  if  he  intend  to  say  that  such  right  exists,  nrior  to 
the  constitution,  and  independent  of  it,  I  ask,  whence  is  it  derired? 
Representation  of  the  people  has  heretofore  been  by  towns,  be- 
cause such  a  mode  has  been  thought  convenient.  Still  it  has  beeo 
the  representation  of  the  people.  It  is  no  corporate  righty  to  partake 
in  the  sovereign  power  and  form  part  of  the  legislature.  To  estab- 
lish this  right,  as  a  corporate  right,  the  gentleman  has  enumerated 
the  duties  of  the  town  corporation;  such  as  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic worship,  public  schools,  and  public  highways;  and  insists  that  the 
performance  of  these  duties  gives  the  town  a  right  to  a  rcpresentaf 
tive  in  the  legislature.  But  I  would  ask,  sir,  what  possible  ground 
there  is  for  this  argument.^  The  burden  of  these  duties  falls  not  oi 
any  corporate  funds  belonging  to  the  towns,  but  on  the  people,  ud* 
der  assessments  made  on  them  individually,  in  their  town  meetingn 
As  distinct  from  their  individual  inhabitants^  the  towns  have  no  illte^ 
est  in  those  aflairs.  These  duties  are  imposed  by  general  laws;  the/ 
are  to  be  performed  by  the  people,  and  if  the  people  are  represent- 
ed in  the  making  of  these  laws,  the  object  is  answered,  whether  they 
should  be  represented  in  one  mode  or  another.  But,  farther,  sir;  are 
these  municipal  duties  rendered  to  the  state,  or  are  they  not  rath- 
er performed  by  the  people  of  the  towns  for  their  own  benefit? 
The  general  treasury  derives  no  supplies  from  all  these  contribu- 
tions. If  the  towns  maintain  religious  instruction,  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  their  own  inhabitants.  If  they  support  schools,  it  is  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  their  inhabitants;  and  if  they  maintain  roadi 
and  bridges,  it  is  also  for  their  own  convenience.  And  therefore, fir, 
although  I  repeat  that  for  reasons  of  expediency  i  am  in  favor  of 
maintaining  town  representation,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  a 
proper  regard  to  equality  of  representation,  I  entirely  disagree  to 
the  notion,  that  every  town  has  a  ri^/i/,  which  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  cannot  divest,  if  the  general  good  require  such  altera- 
tion, to  have  a  representative  in  the  legislature. — ^The  honorable 
member  has  declared  that  we  are  about  to  disfranchise  corporationt, 
and  destroy  chartered  rights.  lie  pronounces  this  system  of  repre- 
sentation an  outrage,  and  declares  that  we  are  forging  chaim  md 
fitters  for  the  people  of  iVIassachusetts.  '^  Chains  and  fetters!** 
This  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  people  within  thii 
month,  and  going  back  to  the  people,  divested  of  nil  poweri  wilhii 
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another  month,  yet  occupying  their  span  of  time  here,  in  forging 
chains  and  frttfTs*  for  themselves  ancl  their  constituents!  "  Chains 
■n«J  fi'tlers!'' — A  popular  asseuil>ly,  of  four  hundred  men,  comhi- 
nint!  to  fuhrirate  these  manacles  for  the  people — and  nohody,  but  the 
honorable  member  trom  Worcester,  with  sajiacity  enough  to  detect 
the  horrible  conspiracy,  or  honesty  enough  to  disclose  it!  "  Chains 
and  l«»ttersl"  An  assembly,  most  variously  composed; — men  of  all 
protVssions  and  all  parties;  of  ditfcrent  ages,  habits  and  associa- 
tions— all  tVcely  and  recently  chosen  by  their  towns  and  districts; 
vet  this  assembly,  in  one  short  month,  contriving  to  fetter  and  enslave 
itself  and  its  constituents!  Sir,  there  arc  some  things  too  extrava- 
gant f«)r  the  ornament  and  decorntion  of  oratory; — some  things  too 
excessive,  even  for  the  fictions  of  poetry;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  a 
hirli*  retiectioD  would  satisfv  the  honorable  member,  that  when  ho 
^pi-aks  of  this  assembly  as  committing  outrages  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  as  forging  chains  and  fetters  for  their  subjugation,  he 
di>e5  as  great  injustice  to  his  own  character  as  a  correct  and  manly 
debater,  as  he  does  to  the  m<»tives  and  the  intelligence  ofthiD  body. 
I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  that  some  inequality  exists,  in  the  mode  of  rep- 
resentatives proposed  l)y  the  committee.  A  prcci.se  and  exact  equal- 
ity is  not  attainable,  in  any  mode.  Look  to  the  gentleman *s  own 
proposition.  By  that,  K.ssex,  with  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
more  than  Worcester,  would  have  twenty  representatives  less.  Suf- 
folk, which  according  to  numbers  would  be  entitled  to  twenty,  would 
have,  if  I  mistake  not,  eight  or  nine  only. — Wbatever  else,  sir,  this 
proposition  may  be  a  spe<*imen  of,  it  is  hardly  a  sp(*cimen  of  equal- 
ity. As  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives,  my  view  of  the  subject  is 
this.  Under  the  present  constitution,  the  towns  have  all  a  right  to 
••end  representatives  to  the  legislature,  in  a  certain  fixed  propor- 
Tion  to  their  numbers.  It  has  Ixen  found,  that  the  full  exercise  of 
thi-i  right  fills  the  House  of  I{(>presentatives  with  tcM>  numerous  a 
ImhIv.  What  tln'n  is  to  be  done? — Why,  sir,  the  delegates  of  the 
towns*  are  here  assemlded,  to  agree,  mutually,  on  some  reasonable 
mode*  of  reduction.  Now,  sir,  it  is  not  for  one  party  to  stand  sternly 
on  its  right,  and  demand  all  the  concession  from  another.  As  to 
right,  all  are  equal.  The  right  which  Hull  possesses  to  send  one, 
is  the  same  as  the  right  of  Boston  to  send  fii\y.  Mutual  concession 
and  accommodation,  therefore,  can  alone  accomplish  the  pur|>oso  of 
our  m#*ering.  If  Boston  consents,  instead  of  fit\y ,  to  send  but  twelve 
f*T  titleen,  the  small  towns  must  consent,  either  to  be  united,  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives,  with  other  small  towns,  or  to  send 
a  repre.«*entative  less  frequently  than  every  year;  or  to  have  an  Of^- 
tion  to  do  one  or  the  other  c»f  these,  hereafler,  as  shall  be  found 
mo'ft  convenient.  This  is  what  the  report  of  the  committee  propo- 
i«es.  and,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  a  great  majority  of  the 
lif-legates  from  small  towns  approve  the  plan.  I  am  willing,  there- 
fore, to  vote  for  this  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee;  thinking 
It  as  just  and  fair  a  representation,  and  as  much  reduced  in  point 
of  numbers,  aa  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for,  without  giving  up  en- 
tirely the  system  of  representation  by  towns.  It  is  to  be  considered 
also]  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  pay  of  the 
membem  ia  to  Ik)  out  of  the  public  treasury.     Everybody  must  see 
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how  this  will  operate  on  the  large  towns.  Boston,  for  example,  with 
its  twelve  or  fourteen  memhers,  will  pay  for  fifty.  Be  it  so;  it  is 
incident  to  its  property,  and  not  at  all  an  injustice,  if  proper  weight 
be  given  to  that  property,  and  proper  provision  be  made  for  its 
security. 

To  recur,  again,  to  the  subject  of  the  Senate — there  is  one  remark, 
made  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  of  which  I  wish  to  take  no- 
tice. It  is  said,  that  if  the  principle  of  representation,  in  the  Senate, 
by  property,  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be  carried  through;  whereas,  it  is 
limited  and  restrained,  by  a  provision  that  no  district  shall  be  entitled 
to  more  than  six  senators.  But  this  is  a  prohibition,  on  the  making 
of  great  districts,  generally;  not  merely  a  limitation  of  the  efTect  of 
the  property  principle.  It  prevents  great  districts  from  being  made 
where  the  valuation  is  small,  as  well  as  where  it  is  large.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  or  some  similar  prohibition,  Worcester  and  Hamp- 
shire might  have  been  joined,  under  the  present  constitution,  and 
have  sent  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  senators.  The  limitation  is  a  gen- 
eral one,  introduced  for  general  pur|>oses;  and  if  in  a  particular  in- 
stance it  bears  hard  on  any  county,  this  should  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  incident  to  a  good  and  salutary  rule,  and  ought  to  be,  aa  I 
doubt  not  it  will  be,  quietly  borne. 

I  forbear,  iVIr.  Chairman,  to  take  notice  of  many  minor  objections 
to  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  defence  of  that  report,  espe- 
cially in  its  details,  properly  belongs  to  other  and  abler  hands,  mj 
purpose  in  addressing  you,  was,  simply,  to  consider  the  propriety  d 
providing  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature  a  real  check  upon  ihe 
other.  And  as  I  look  upon  that  principle  to  be  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical importance,  and  as  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  doctrines  con- 
tended for  would  go  to  subvert  it,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
detaining  the  committee  so  long. 
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REMARKS 


XINVENTION.  UPON  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ALTER  THE  CONSTI- 
>N,  SO  THAT  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS  SHALL  BE  REMOVABLE  BY 
KIVERNOR  AND  COUNaL  UPON  THE  ADDRESS  OF  TW'O  THIRDS 
"EAD  OF  A  MAJORITY)  OF  EAai  BRANCH  OF  THE  LEGISLA- 
.  AND  ALSO  THAT  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHALL  HAVE  POWER  TO 
TE  A  SUPREME  COURT  OF  EQUITY  AND  A  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 


ETs  arc  vain  fur  what  is  past;  yet  I  hardly  know  bow  it  has 
>ught  to  be  a  regular  course  of  proceeding,  to  go  into  com- 
m  this  subject,  before  taking  up  the  several  propositioaa 
ow  await  their  Anal  readings  on  the  President's  table.  The 
iCDce  is,  that  this  question  comes  on  by  surprise.  The 
n  of  the  select  committee  is  not  present;  many  of  the  most 
ished  members  of  the  convention  are  personally  so  situated, 
>  be  willing  to  take  part  in  the  debate, — and  the  first  law 
•f  the  government,  a  member  of  the  committee,  happens  at 
ncnt  to  be  in  a  place  (the  chair  of  the  committee  of  the 
Mrhich  deprives  us  of  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  Under 
rcumstances,  1  had  hoped  the  committee  would  rise. — It  baa, 
r,  been  determined  otherwise,  and  I  must  therefore  beg  their 
ice  while  I  make  a  few  observations, 
e  constitution  now  stands,  all  judges  are  liable  to  be  removed 
ice,  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  on-  the 
of  the  two  nouses  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  made  necea- 
i  the  two  houses  should  give  any  reasons  for  their  address, 
he  judge  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  'I  look 
is  as  against  common  right,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  gih^ 
nciples  of  the  government.  The  commission  of  the  judge 
( to  be,  on  the  fuce  of  it,  during  good  behavior.  He  has  an 
in  his  oflice.  To  give  an  authority  to  the  legislature  to  de- 
an of  this,  without  trial  or  accusation,  is  noanifestly  to  place 
;es  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature. 

[uestion  is  not  what  the  legislature  probably  will  do,  but  what 
y  do.  If  the  judges,  in  fact,  hold  their  offices  only  00  long 
["gislature  s<'e  fit,  then  it  is  vain  and  illusory  to  say  that  the 
ire  independent  men,  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  bope 
ar;  but  the  tenure  of  their  office  ia  not  independent.  The 
theory  and  principle  of  the  government  is  broken  io  opon, 
ig  the  legislature  this  power.  The  dcpartjneDts  of  goTem- 
28 
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ment  are  not  equal,  coordinate  and  independent,  while  one  is  thus 
at  the  merry  of  the  otiiers.  What  would  be  said  of  a  proposition 
to  authorise  the  governor  or  judges  to  remove  a  senator,  or  member 
of  the  h.)use  of  representatives  from  office? — And  yet,  the  general 
theory  of  the  coiistitutitui  is  to  make  the  judges  as  independent  as 
nienihers  of  the  legislature.  I  know  not  whether  a  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  government  than  to  separate  the  judiciary 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  to  provide  for  the 
decision  of  private  rights,  in  a  manner,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  rea- 
sons of  state,  or  considerations  of  party  or  of  policy.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  British  constitution  to  have  led  in  the  estaldishment  of  this 
most  important  principle.  It  did  not  exist  m  England  before  the 
revolutitm  of  1G88,  and  its  introduction  has  seemed  to  give  a  new 
character  to  the  tribunals.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  evils 
wliich  had  been  experienced,  in  that  country,  from  dependent  and 
timeserving  judges.  In  matters  of  mere  property,  in  causes  of  no 
political  or  public  bearing,  they  might  perhaps  be  safely  trusted; 
but  in  great  questions  concerning  public  liberty,  or  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  they  were,  in  too  many  cases,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  at  all. 
Who  would  now  quote  Scroggs,  or  Saunders,  or  Jeflries,  on  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  right  of  the  habeas  corpus,  or  the  right  of 
surtrage,  or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  any  other  subject  closely 
connected  with  political  freedom?  Yet  on  all  these  subjects,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Knglish  judges  since  the  revolution,— of  Somers, 
Hoh,  Jreby,  Jekyl,  &c.,  are,  in  general,  favorable  to  civil  libertj, 
and  receive  and  deserve  great  attention,  whenever  referred  to.  In- 
deed, jNIassachusetts  herself  knows,  by  her  own  history,  what  is  to 
be  expected  from  dependent  judges. — Her  own  charter  was  declared 
forf<Mted,  without  a  hearing,  in  a  court  where  such  judges  sat. 

Wlitn  Charles  the  second,  and  his  bri)ther  after  him,  attempted 
the  destruction  of  charter<»d  rights,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  out  of 
it,  the  mofie  was  by  judgments  obtained  in  the  courts.      It   is  well 
known,  that  at\er  the  prosectition  against  the  city  of   I>ondon  was 
commenced,  and  while  it   was  pending,  the  judges  were  changed; 
and  Saunders,  who  had   been  consuhed  on  the  occasion,  and  hid 
advised  the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  made  chief 
justice  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  a  judgment  in  favor  ofihe 
crown;    his  predecessor   being    removed    to  make   room  for  hiB. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1^88,  an  entire  new  character  has  been  given 
to  English  judicature.     The  judges  have  been  made  independent, 
and  the  beneiit  has  been  widely  and  deeply  felt.     A  similar  improfe- 
ment  seems  to  have  m.ade  its  way  into  Scotland.     Before  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  judicial  inde* 
pendence  in  Scotland;  and  the  highest  names  in  Scottish  jurispm- 
dence  have  been  charged  with  being  under  influences  whiok  eoM 
not,  in  modern  times,  be  endurt*d.     it  is  even  said,  that  the  preetke 
of  entails  did  not  extensively  exist  in  Scotland  till  about  the  timeoC' 
the  reigns  of  the  last  princes  of  the   Stuart  race,  and  upslhenilr 
troduced,  to  guard  against  unjust  forfeitures.     It  is  strange  indeed, 
that  this  should  happen  at  so  late  a  perio<l,  and  that  a  mml  unnala- 
ral  and  artificial  state  of  property  should  be  owing  to  tha  fear  of 
deoendent  judicatures.     I  might  add  here,  that  the  kerilakk  jmnaJik' 
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tionsy  the  greatest  almost  of  all  evils,  were  not  abolished  in  Scotland 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  so  slowly  does  improvement 
make  progress  when  opposed  by  ignorance,  prejudice  or  interest. 
..  In  our  own  country,  it  was  for  years  a  topic  of  complaint,  before 
the  revolution,  that  justice  was  administered,  in  some  of  the  colo- 
nies, by  judges  dependent  on  the  British  crown.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  itself,  puts  forth  this  as  a  prominent  grievance, 
among  those  which  justified  the  revolution.  The  British  king,  it 
declares,  "  had  made  judges  dependent  on  his  own  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices."  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  in 
establishing  their  own  governments,  this  important  ^point  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judicial  power  would  be  regarded  by  the  states. 
Some  of  them  have  made  greater,  and  others  less  provision  on  this 
subject;  the  more  recent  constitutions,  I  believe,  being  generally 
framed  with  the  most  and  best  guards  for  judicial  independence. 

Those  who  oppose  any  additional  security  for  the  tenure  of  judicial 
office,  have  pressed  to  know  what  evil  has  been  experienced — what 
injury  has  arisen  from  the  constitution  as  it  is.  Perhaps  none; — 
but  if  evils  probably  may  arise,  the  question  is,  whether  the  subject 
be  not  so  important  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  guard  against  that 
evil.  If  evil  do  arise,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be  a  great  evil;  if 
this  power  should  happen  to  be  abused,  it  would  be  most  mischiev- 
ous in  its  consequences.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer,  to  say  that 
we  have  as  yet  felt  no  inconvenience.  We  are  bound  to  look  to 
probable  future  events.  We  have,  too,  the  experience  of  other 
states.  Connecticut,  having  had  judges  appointed  annually,  from 
the  time  of  Charles  the  second,  in  the  recent  alteration  of  her  con- 
stitution, has  provided,  that  hereafler  they  shall  hold  their  office 
during  good  behavior,  subject  to  removal  on  the  address  of  two  thirds 
of  each  house  of  the  legislature.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  judges  may 
be  removed,  "  for  any  reasonable  cause,"  on  the  address  of  two 
thirds  of  the  two  houses.  In  some  of  the  states,  three  fourths  of  each 
house  is  required.  The  new  constitution  of  Maine  has  a  provision, 
with  which  I  should  be  content;  which  is,  that  no  judge  shall  be 
liable  to  be  removed  by  the  legislature  till  the  matter  of  his  accusa- 
tion has  been  made  known  to  him,  and  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard  in  his  defence.  This  seems  no  more  than  common  jus- 
tice; and  yet  it  is  much  greater  than  any  security  which  at  present 
exists  in  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth. 

It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three,  out  of  all  the  states,  which  have  lefl  the  tenure  of 
judicial  office  at  the  entire  pleasure  of  the  legislature.  It  cannot 
bedenied,  that  one  great  object  of  written  constitutions  is  to  keep 
the  departments  of  government  as  distinct  as  possible;  and  for  this 
purpose  to  impose  restraints.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  is 
DO  department  on  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  impose  restraints 
than  the  legislature.  The  tendeney  of  things  is  almost  always  to 
augment  the  power  of  that  department,  in  its  relation  to  the  judiciary. 
The  judiciary  is  composed  of  few  persons,  and  those  not  such  as  mix 
habitually  iq^  the  pursuits  and  objects  which  most  engage  public  men. 
They  are  not,  or  never  should  be,  political  men.  They  have  oflen 
unpleasant  duties  to  perform,  and  their  conduct  is  oflen  liable  to  be 
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canvassed  and  censured,  where  their  reasons  for  it  arc  not  known, 
or  cannot  be  understood.  The  legislature  holds  the  public  purse. 
It  fixes  the  compensation  of  all  other  departments:  it  applies,  as 
well  as  raises,  ull  revenue.  Ft  is  a  numerous  body,  and  necessarily 
carries  along  with  it  a  great  force  of  public  opinion.  Its  members 
are  public  men,  in  constant  contact  with  one  another,  and  with  their 
constituents.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  enough,  that,  without 
constitutional  provisions  which  should  be  fixed  and  certain,  such  a 
department,  in  case  of  excitement,  would  be  able  to  encroach  on  the 
judiciary. — Therefore  is  it,  that  a  security  of  judicial  indepoodence 
becomes  necessary;  and  the  question  is,  whether  that  independence 
be  at  present  sufficiently  secured. 

The  constitution  being  the  supreme  law,  it  follows  of  course, that 
evL'ry  act  of  the  legislature,  contrary  to  that  law,  must  be  void. 
But  who  shall  decide  this  question?  Shall  the  legislature  itself 
decide  it?  If  so,  then  the  constitution  ceases  to  be  a  legal  and 
becomes  only  a  moral  restraint  on  the  legislature.  If  they,  and  they 
only,  are  to  judge  whether  their  acts  be  conformable  to  the  constitu-^ 
tion,  then  the  constitution  is  admnnitonj  or  advisory  only;  not  legally 
binding;  because,  if  the  construction  of  it  rest  wholly  with  them,  their 
iliscrttion,  in  particular  cases,  may  be  in  favor  of  very  erroneous  and 
dangerous  constructions.  Hence  the  courts  of  law,  necessarily, 
when  the  case  arises,  must  decide  upon  the  validity  of  particular 
acts. — These  cases  are  rare,  at  least  in  tiiis  commonwealth;  but  they 
would  probably  be  less  so,  if  the  power  of  the  judiciary,  in  thu 
respect,  were  less  respectable  than  it  is. 

It  is  the  theory  and  plan  of  the  constitution  to  restrain  the  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  other  departments,  and  to  subject  their  acta  to 
judicial  decision,  whenever  it  appears  that  such  acts  infringe  coniti- 
tutional  limits;  and  without  this  check,  no  certain  limitation  could 
exist  on  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  The  constitution,  for 
example,  declares,  that  the  legislature  shall  not  suspend  the  benefit 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  under  certain  limitattoas.  If  a 
law  should  happen  to  be  passed  restraining  personal  liberty,  and  an 
individual,  feeling  oppressed  by  it,  should  apply  for  his  habeoi  corpw, 
must  not  the  judges  decide  what  is  the  benefit  of  habeag  corpmy 
intended  by  the  constitution;  what  it  is  to  suspend  t/,  and  wheuer 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  do,  in  the  given  case,  conform  to  the  coo- 
Btitution?  All  these  questions  would  of  course  arise.  The  judge 
is  bound  by  his  oath  to  decide  according  to  law. — The  conatitutMNi 
is  the  supreme  law.  Any  act  of  the  legislature,  therefore,  incontis- 
tent  with  that  supreme  law,  must  yield  to  it;  and  any  judse,  feeing 
this  inconsistency,  and  yet  giving  effect  to  the  law,  would  violilo 
both  his  duty  and  his  oath.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  power,  to  l»e 
useful,  must  be  lodged  in  independent  hands.  If  the  legialatare 
may  remove  judges  at  pleasure,  assigning  no  cause  for  aueh  renoralf 
of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  often  find  decifiooi 
against  the  constitutionality  of  their  own  acts.  If  the  legialatMt 
should,  unhappily,  be  in  a  temper  to  do  a  violent  thing,  it  wooM 
probably  take  care  to  see  that  the  bench  of  justice  was  wm  conatituted 
as  to  agree  with  it  in  opinion. 
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It  is  unpleasant  to  allude  to  other  states  for  negative  examples;  yeij 
if  any  one  were  inclined  to. the  inquiry,  it  might  be  found,  that  cases 
had  happened  in  which  laws,  known  to  be  at  best  very  questiona- 
ble as  to  their  consistency  with  the  constitution,  had  been  passed; 
and  at  the  same  session,  eflfectual  measures  taken,  under  the  power 
of  removal  by  address,  to  create  a  new  bench.  Such  a  coincidence  ' 
might  be  accidental;  but  the  happening  of  such  accidents  often 
would  destroy  the  balance  of  free  governments.  The  history  of  all 
the  states,  I  believe,  shows  the  necessity  of  settled  limits  to  legisla- 
tive power.  There  are  reasons,  entirely  consistent  with  upright  and 
patriotic  motives,  which,  nevertheless,  evince  the  danger  of  legisla- 
tive encroachments.  The  subject  is  fully  treated  by  Mx-  Madison, 
in  some  numbers  of  the  Federalist,  which  well  deserve  the  consid- 
eration of  the  convention. 

There  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  important  to  individuals  as  the  up- 
right administration  of  justice.  This  comes  home  to  every  man;  life, 
Hberty,  reputation,  property,,  all  depend  on  this. — No  government 
does  its  duty  to  the  people,  which  does  not  make  ample  and  stable 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  its  powers.  Nor  is  it 
enough,  that  there  are  courts  which  will  deal  justly  with  mere  private 
questions.  We  look  to  the  judicial  tribunal  for  protection  against 
illegal  or  unconstitutional  acts,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  pro- 
ceed. The  courts  of  law,  independent  judges,  and  enlightened 
juries,  are  citadels  of  popular  liberty,  as  well  as  temples  of  private 
justice.  The  most  essential  rights  connected  with  political  liberty, 
are  there  canvassed,  discussed,  and  maintained;  and  if  it  should  at 
any  time  so  Happen  that  these  rights  should  be  invaded,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  a  reliance  on  the  courts,  to  protect  and  vindicate  them. 
There  is  danger,  also,  that  legislative  bodies  will  sometimes  pass  laws 
interfering  with  other  private  rights,  besides  those  connected  with 
political  liberty.  Individuals  are  too  apt  tooipply  to  the  legislative 
power  to  interfere  with  private  cases,  or  private  property;  and  such 
applications  sometimeg^jneet  with  favor  and  support.  There  would 
be  no  security,  if  theife  interferences  were  not  subject  to  Some  sub- 
sequent constitutional  revision,  where  all  parties  could  be  heard^  and 
justice  administered  according  to  standing  laws. 

These  considerations  are  among  those  which,  in  my  opinion,  ren- 
der an  independent  judiciary  equally  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
private  rights  and  public  liberty.  1  lament  the  necessity  of  deciding 
this  question  at  the  present  ipoment;  and.  should  hope,  if  such  imme- 
diate decision  were  not  demanded,  that  some  modification  of  this 
report  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  committee,  since,  in  my  judg- 
ment, some  provision,  beyond  what  exists  in  the  present  constitution, 
is  necessary. 


SPEECH 

ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JAN.  %  1815. 


On  the  2(1  January,  1816,  the  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  being  under  consideratioo,  Mr. 
Webster  moved  that  it  be  recommitted  to  a  select  coouoittee,  with  instractiocM  to 
the  following  ahenitions,  to  wit : — 

1.  To  reduce  die  capital  to  twenty-five  millions,  with  liberty  to  the  goveraineiit  to  i 

on  its  own  account,  five  millions. 

2.  To  strike  out  the  thirteenth  nection. 
8.  To  strike  out  so  much  of  said  bill  as  makes  it  obligatory  oo  the  bank  to  lend 

government. 

4.  To  introduce  a  section  providing,  that  if  the  bank  do  not  commence  its 

in  the  space  of  months,  firom  the  day  of  the  passii^  of  the  act,  the 

thereb}'  he  forfeited. 

5.  To  insert  a  section  allowing  interest  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  on  mny  biO  or  mH 

of  tlte  bank,  of  which  payment  shall  have  been  duly  demanded,  according  to  in 
and  refused ;  and  to  infiict  penalties  on  any  directors  who  shall  issue  any  bills  or 
during  any  t<uiipent*ion  of  specie  payment  at  the  bank. 

6.  To  provide  that  die  8uid  tiMOty-fire  millions  of  capital  stock  shall  be  coapoaed  cf  ffi 

millions  uf  Kfieiip,  and  tmmftf  Sifllions  of  any  of  the  stocks  of  the  United  StMet hmt^ 
ing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  or  of  treasury  notes. 

7.  To  strike  out  of  the  bill  that  part  oC  H  which  restrains  tke  bonk  finom  adloy  ili  0tA 

during  the  war. 
In  sopport  of  tliis  motion,  the  following  speedi  was  delivered.    The  motioo  did  not  ] 
but  die  bill  itself  was  rejected  the  same  day  on  the  thiitl  reading.     Son 
principles  of  these  instructions  were  incorporated  into  the  charter  of  the 
when  that  cliarter  was  granted  the  folbwing  year ;  especially  thoae, 
particularly  designed  to  insure  the  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  baak  in  ipacit^  att  aE 
tunes,  on  demand. 

However  the  House  may  dispose  of  the  motion  before  U|  liQ 
not  regret  that  it  has  been  made.  One  object  intended  by  it,  il 
least,  18  accomplished.  It  presents  a  choice,  and  it  shovt  thai  tbv 
opposition  which  exists  to  the  bill  in  its  present  state,  is  not 
distinguishing  hostility  to  whatever  may  be  proposed  as 
bank,  bjU  a  hostility  to  an  institution  of  such  a  useless  and  daafsi^ 
ous  nature,  as  it  is  believed  the  existing  provisions  of  the  bill  wmd^ 
establish. 

If  the  bill  should  be  recommitted  and  amended  according  io  tha 
instructions  which  I  have  moved,  its  principles  will  be  maleriallf 
changed.     The  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  will  be  reduced  froM 
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fifty  to  thirty  millions  :  and  composed  of  specie  and  stocks  in  nearly 
the  same  proportions  as  the  capital  of  the  former  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  obligation  to  lend  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  go%'ern- 
ment,  an  obligation  which  cannot  he  performed  without  committing 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  will  be  struck  out.  The  power  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  its  notes  and  bills  will  be  abolished,  and  the  prompt 
and  faithful  execution  of  its  contracts  secured,  as  far  as,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  can  be  secured.  The  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
its  tftocks  will  be  removed,  and  as  it  is  a  monopoly,  provision  will  be 
made  that  if  it  should  n6t  commence  its  operations  in  reasonable 
time,  the  grant  shall  be  forfeited.  Thus  amended,  the  bill  would 
establish  an  institution  not  unlike  the  la^it  bank  of  the  United  States 
in  any  particular  which  is  deemed  material,  excepting  only  the  legal- 
ized amount  of  capital. 

To  a  bank  of  this  nature  f  should  at  any  time  be  willing  to  give 
my  support,  not  as  a  measure  of  temporary  p<»licy,  or  as  an  expedi- 
ent to  find  means  of  relief  from  the  present  jKJverty  of  the  treasury; 
but  as  an  institution  of  permanent  interest  and  importance,  useful 
to  the  government  and  country  ut  all  times,  and  most  useful  in  times 
4if  romineree  and  prosperity. 

I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  present  result 
thmi  any  bank,  are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank,  as  a 
iMMirre  capable,  not  only  of  afFordiiig  a  cirrulating  medium  to  the 
country,  but  also  of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  without  commerce, 
is  to  expect  much  more  than  ever  will  he  obtained.  Such  high- 
wrought  hopes  can  end  only  in  disappointment.  The  means  of  su|>- 
Eirting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so  easy  acquisition, 
anks  are  not  revenue,  lliev  cann<»t  .<4Tipply  its  place.  They  may 
afford  facilities  to  its  collection  and  distribution.  They  may  furni.^h, 
with  convenience,  temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation 
of  its  taxes,  and  render  important  assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the 
general  operation  «if  finance.  They  arc  useful  to  the  state  in  their 
proper  place  and  s|ihere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  national  income. 

The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  and 
circulation  of  bonk  paper  arc  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes  of 
a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered  system  of  finance.  They 
are  the  props  of  national  weahh  and  prosperity,  not  the  foundations 
of  them.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this 
country,  by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create 
new  paper,  and  that  government  may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing 
where  il  has  not  borrowed  btrlore,  will  find  himself  miserably  de- 
ceived. It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such  vain  hopes,  that  1  yirld 
mv  assent  to  the  e.*<tablishment  of  a  bank  on  sound  and  pniper  prin- 
ciples. The  principal  good  I  expect  from  it  is  rather  future  than 
present.  I  do  not  see,  indeeti,  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  evil  at 
anv  time.  In  time.-s  to  c<»m«',  it  will,  I  hope,  be  useful.  If  it  were 
onlv  to  be  harmless,  there  would  be  sufiicient  rea.son  why  it  should 
be  supported,  in  preference  to  such  a  contrivance  as  is  now  in  con- 
templation. 

The  bank  which  will  be  erected  by  the  bill,  if  it  should  pass  in 
It**  present  form,  is  «»f  a  most   extra4»rd:nary,  and,  as  I  think,  alarm- 
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ing  nature.  The  capital  is  to  be  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  five  mil- 
lions in  gold  and  silver,  twenty  millions  in  the  public  debt  created 
since  the  war,  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes,  and  fifteen  millions  to 
be  subscribed  by  government,  in  stock  to  be  created  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes,  when  received  in  pay- 
ment of  subscriptions  to  the  bank,  are  to  be  funded  also  in  United 
States^  stocks.  The  stock  subscribed  by  government  on  its  own 
account,  and  those  in  which  the  treasury  notes  are  to  be  funded,  to 
be  redeemable  only  at  the  pleasure  of  tiie  government.  The  war 
stock  will  be  redeemable  according  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  late 
loans  have  been  negotiated. 

The  capital  of  the  bank,  then,  will  be  five  millions  of  specie  and 
forty-five  millions  of  government  stocks.  In  other  words,  the  bank 
will  possess  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  government  will  owe  it 
forty-five  millions.  This  debt  from  government,  the  bank  is  re- 
strained from  selling  during  the  war,  and  government  is  excused 
from  paying,  until  it  shall  see  fit.  The  bank  is  also  to  be  under 
obligation  to  loan  government  thirty  millions  of  dollars  on  demand, 
to  be  repaid,  not  when  the  convenience  or  necessity  of  the  bank  may 
require,  but  when  debts  due  to  the  bank,  from  government,  are  paid; 
that  is,  when  it  shall  be  the  good  pleasure  of  government.  This 
sum  of  thirty  millions  is  to  supply  the  necessities  of  government, 
and  to  supersede  the  occasion  of  other  loans.  This  loan  will  doubt- 
less be  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  existence  of  the  bank,  because 
the  public  wants  can  admit  of  no  delay.  Its  condition,  then,  will  be, 
that  it  has  five  millions  of  specie,  if  it  has  been  able  to  obtain  so 
much,  and  a  debt  of  seventy-five  millions,  no  part  of  which  it  can 
either  sell  or  call  in,  due  to  it  from  government. 

The  loan  of  thirty  millions  to  government  can  only  he  made  by 
an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount.  If  these  bills  should 
return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  certain,  and 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the 
act,  to  suspend,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes, 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  order.  The 
Presidf^nt  will  give  no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of  goT- 
crnment  will  comix^l  it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes 
as  necessitous  as  itself  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or 
withheld,  it  will  be  utterly  im{K)ssible  for  the  bank  to  pej  its  notes. 
No  such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  The  first  note  it  issues  will  be 
dishonored  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its 
paper,  so  long  as  government  can  apply  it  in  any  degree  to  its  pur- 
poses. 

What  sort  of  an  institution,  sir,  is  this?  It  looks  less  like  a  bank, 
tlian  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper- 
money  department.  Its  capital  is  government  dents  ;  the  amount 
of  its  issues  will  depend  on  government  necessiti(;s;  government,  in 
effect,  absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank,  and  bj  war 
of  compensation  absolvc^s  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with 
othf^s.  This  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  siiuMne  of  finance.  The 
goveriuiK^nt  is  to  grow  rich,  because  it  is  to  borrow  without  the  obli- 
gation (»f  repaying,  and  is  to  borrow  of  n  bank  which  issues  psper 
without  liability  to  redeem  it.     If  this  bank,  like  «»ther  inslilutioni 
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which  dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  erected,  were  to  pay  its' 
debts,  it  must  have  some  limits  to  its  issues  of  paper,  and  therefore, 
there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not  make  loans  to 
government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers 
of  this  system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper,  in 
an  entire  exemption  from  payment.  They  found  their  bank,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and  then  hope  to  enrich 
government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  pov- 
erty itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of 
inexhaustible  treasure.  They  rely  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank, 
but  in  its  beggary;  not  in  gold  and  silver  collected  in  its  vaults,  to 
pay  its  debts,  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars,  pro- 
vided by  statute,  to  fasten  its  ddors  against  the  solicitations  and 
clamors  of  importunate  creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter 
themselves,  will  not  only  be  able  to  sustain  itself,  but  to  buey  up 
the  sinking  credit  of  the  government.  A  bank  which  does  not  pay, 
is  to  guaranty  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay! 
"John  Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe."  Thus  the 
empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are  to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty 
vaults  of  the  bank,  and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween insolvents  is  to  restore  and  reestablish  the  credit  of  both. 

Sir,  I  can  view  this  only  as  a  system  of  rank  speculation,  and 
enormous  mischief.  Nothing  in  our  condition  is  worse,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  the  inclination  of  government  to  throw  itself  upon  such 
desperate  courses.  If  we  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  not  to  be  by  such 
means.  If  public  credit  is  to  be  restored,  this  is  not  one  of  the 
measures  that  will  help  to  restore  it.  If  the  treasury  is  exhausted, 
this  bank  will  not  fill  it  with  anything  valuable.  If  a  safe  circula- 
ting medium  be  wanted  for  the  community,  it  will  not  be  found  in 
the  paper  of  such  a  corporation. 

I  wish,  sir,  that  those  who  imagine  that  these  objects  or  any  of 
them  will  be  effected  by  such  a  bank  as  this,  would  describe  the 
manner  in  which  they  expect  it  to  be  done.  What  is  the  process, 
which  is  to  produce  these  results  .^^  If  it  is  perceived,  it  can  be  de- 
scribed. The  bank  will  not  operate  either  by  miracle  or  magic. 
Whoever  expects  any  good  from  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  in 
what  way  that  good  is  to  be  produced.  As  yet,  we  have  had  noth- 
ing but  general  ideas,  and  vague  and  loose  expressions.  An  indefi- 
nite and  indistinct  notion  is  entertained,  nobody  here  seems  to  know 
on  what  ground,  that  this  bank  is  to  reanimate  public  credit,  fill  the 
treasury,  and  remove  all  the  evils  that  have  arisen  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  of  the  existing  banks. 

Some  gentlemen  who  do  not  profess  themselves  to  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, pleased  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  seem  to  content  them- 
selves with  an  idea  that  nothing  better  can  be  obtained,  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  do  something.  A  strong  impression  that  something 
must  be  done,  is  the  origin  of  many  bad  measures.  It  is  easy,  sir, 
to  do  something,  but  the  object  is  to  do  something  useful.  It  is 
better  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  mischief.  It  is  much  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  no  bank,  than  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  now  is. 

The  interests  to  be  affected  by  this  measure,  the  finances,  the 
public  credit,  and  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  are  too 
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important  to  be  hazarded  in  schemes  like  these.  If  we  wish  to  re- 
store the  public  credit,  and  to  reestablish  the  finances,  we  have  the 
beaten  road  before  us.  All  true  analogy,  all  experience  and  all  just 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  condition  point  one  way.  A  wise 
and  systematic  economy,  and  a  settled  and  substantial  revenue,  are 
tiie  means  to  be  relied  on;  not  excessive  issues  of  bank  notes,  a 
forced  circulation,  and  all  the  miserable  contrivances  to  which 
political  folly  can  resort,  with  the  idle  expectation  of  giving  to  mere 
paper  the  quality  of  money. 

Those  arc  all  the  inventions  of  a  shortsighted  policy,  vexed  and 
goaded  by  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  thinking  less  of  a 
permanent  remedy,  than  of  shills  and  expedients  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sent distress.  They  have  been  a  thousand  times  adopted,  and  a 
thousand  times  exploded  as  delusive  and  ruinous,  as  destructive  of 
all  iiolid  revenue,  and  incompatible  with  the  security  of  private  pro- 
perty. 

It  is,  sir,  sufhciently  obvious,  that  to  produce  any  benefit,  this 
bank  inunt  be  so  constructed,  as  that  its  notes  shall  have  credit  with 
the  public.  The  first  inquiry,  therefore,  should  be,  whether  the 
bills  of  a  bank  of  this  kind  will  not  be-  immediately  and  greatly 
depreciated.  T  think  they  will.  It  would  be  a  wonder  if  they 
should  not.  This  efiect  will  be  produced  by  that  excessive  issue  of 
its  paper  which  the  bank  must  make  in  its  loan  to  government. 
Whether  its  issues  of  paper  are  excessive,  will  depend  not  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  its  capital,  but  on  its  ability  to  redeem  it.  This 
is  the  only  safe  criterion.  Very  special  cases  may  perhaps  fumiih 
exceptions,  but  there  is,  in  general,  no  security  for  the  credit  of 
paper,  but  the  ability,  in  those  who  emit,  to  redeem  it.  Whenever 
bank  notes  are  not  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  they  become  of  less  value  than  gold  and  silver.  AH  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  have  come  to  the  same  result.  It  is  so  clear, 
and  has  been  so  universally  admitted,  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  dwell  upon  it.  The  depreciation  may  not  be  sensibly  perceived 
the  first  day,  or  the  first  week,  it  takes  place.  It  will  first  he  dis- 
cerned in  what  is  called  the  rise  of  specie;  it  w^ill  next  be  seen  io 
the  increased  price  of  all  commodities.  The  circulating  median 
of  a  commercial  community,  must  be  that  which  is  also  the  circnle- 
ting  medium  of  other  conunercial  communities,  or  moet  be  capable 
of  being  converted  into  that  medium,  without  loss.  It  must  be  able, 
not  only  to  pass  in  payments  and  receipts,  among  individuals  of  the 
same  society  and  natifm,  but  to  adjust  and  discharge  the  balance  of 
exchanges  between  different  nations.  It  must  be  something,  whieh 
has  a  value  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  and  by  which  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  debts  can  be  satisfied.  The  pracioiis  metals  alone 
answer  these  purposes.  They  alone,  therefore,  are  money,  and 
whatever  else  is  to  perform  the  offices  of  money,  must  be  their  rep* 
resentative,  and  capable  of  being  turned  into  them  at  will.  So  loiig 
as  bank  paper  retains  this  quality,  it  is  a  substitute  for  money;  di- 
vested of  this,  nothing  can  give  it  that  character.  No  aoKdity  of 
funds,  no  sufRciencj  of  assets,  no  confidence  in  the  solvency  of 
banking  institutions  has  ever  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their  paper 
to  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  any  longer  than  they  paid  gold  and 
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silver  for  it,  on  demand.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long 
as  those  metals  shall  continue  to  be  the  standard  of  value  and  the 
general  circulating  medium  arhong  nations. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  common  principle  is  found  in  the 
early  history  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  the  year  1697,  it  had 
been  so  liberal  of  its  loans,  that  it  was  compelled  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes.  Its  paper  immediately  fell  to  a  discount  of  near 
twenty  per  cent,'  Yet  such  was  the  public  opinion  of  the  solidity  of 
its  funds,  that  its  stock  then  sold  for  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent, 
although  no  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  subscription  had  been 
paid  in. 

The  same  fate,  M  is  well  known,  attended  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
when  they  adopted  the  practice  of  inserting  in  their  notes  a  clause, 
giving  the  banks  an  option  of  paying  their  notes  on  demand,  or  six 
months  afler  demand,  with  interest.  Paper  of  this  sort  was  not 
convertible  into  specie,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder;  and  no  con- 
viction of  the  ability  of  the  bank  which  issued  it,  could  preserve  it 
from  depreciation. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of  England, 
1797,  and  the  consequences  which  followed,  afford  no  argument  to 
overthrow  this  general  experience.  If  bank  of  England  notes  were 
not  immediately  depreciated,  on  that  occasion,  depreciation,  never- 
theless, did  ensue.  Very  favorable  causes  existed  to  prevent  their 
sudden  depression.  It  was  an  old  and  rich  institution.  It  was 
known  to  be  under  the  most  discreet  and  independent  management. 
Government  had  no  control  over  it,  to  force  it  to  make  loans,  against 
its  interest  or  its  will.  On  the  contrary,  it  compelled  the  government 
to  pay,  though  with  much  inconvenience  to  itself,  a  very  considera- 
ble sum,  which  was  due  to  it.  The  country  enjoyed,  at  that  time, 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  was  collected  and  distributed  through  the  bank.  Under  all 
these  advantages,  however,  the  difference  of  price  between  bank 
notes  and  coin  became  at  one  time  so  great,  as  to  threaten  the  most 
dangerous  consequences. 

Suppose  the  condition  of  England  to  have  beep  reversed.  Sup- 
pose that  instead  of  a  prosperous  and  increasing  commerce,  she  had 
suffered  the  ruin  of  her  trade,  and  that  the  product  of  her  manufac- 
tures had  lain  upon  her  hands,  as  the  product  of  our  agriculture  now 
perishes  in  ours.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  her  circulating  paper 
could  have  existed  and  maintained  any  credit,  in  such  a  change  of 
her  condition?  What  ought  to  surprise  us  is  not  that  her  bank 
paper  was  depreciated,  but  that  it  was  not  depreciated  sooner. ^Hd 
lower  than  in  fact  it  was.  The  reason  can  only  be  found  in  that 
extraordinary  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  which  never 
existed  before,  and  is  hardly  to  be  expected  again.  Much  less  is  it 
to  be  discovered  in  our  condition  at  present. 

But  we  have  experience  nearer  home.  The  paper  of  all  the  banks 
south  of  New  England,  has  become  depreciated  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent. This  cannot  be  denied.  All  that  is  said  of  the  existence  of 
this  depreciation  remote  from  the  banks,  is  unfounded  and  idle.  It 
exists  everywhere.  The  rates  of  exchange,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, puts  this  point  beyond  controversy.     If  a  bill  of  exchange 
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on  Europe  can  be  purchased,  as  it  may,  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  in 
Boston  than  in  Baltimore,  the  reason  must  be  that  it  in  paid  for,  ib 
Boston,  in  money,  and  in  Bahimore,  in  something  twenty  per  ceni, 
less  valuable  than  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  their  paper,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  sulliciency  of  the  funds  uf  the 
principal  banks.  Certainly  no  such  doubt  is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of 
their  paper;  because  the  depres.sion  of  the  paper  of  all  the  banks  ia 
any  place,  is,  as  far  as  I  learn,  generally  uniform  and  equal;  where- 
as if  public  opinion  proceeded  at  all  upon  the  adequacy  or  inadequa* 
cy  of  their  funds,  it  would  necessarily  c(»me  to  dillerent  result:!,  in 
ditferent  cases,  as  some  of  these  institutions  must  be  supposed  to 
be  richer  than  others. 

Sir,  something  must  be  discovered  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  observation  of  mankind,  before  you  can  give  to  paper,  intended 
fur  circulation,  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency,  any  longer  than  it 
represents  that  currency,  and  is  convertible  into  it,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder. 

The  paper,  then,  of  this  bank,  if  you  make  it,  will  be  depreciated, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  paper  of  otiier  banks  that  have  goae 
before  it,  and  of  those  which  now  exist  around  us  has  been  depired* 
ated,  because  it  is  not  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes. 

Other  institutions,  setting  out  perhaps  on  honest  principles,  hafe 
fallen  into  discredit,  through  mismanagement  or  misfortune.  Bat 
this  bank  is  to  begin  whh  insolven<'y.  It  is  to  issue  its  bills  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  millions,  when  everybody  knows  it  cannot  pajr 
them.  It  is  to  commence  its  e.xistence  in  dishonor.  It  is  to  draw 
its  first  breath  in  disgrace.  The  promise  contained  in  the  first  note 
it  sends  forth,  is  to  bo  a  false  pronuse,  and  whoever  receives  the 
note,  is  to  take  it,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  terms  of  it. 

But  this,  sir,  is  not  all.  The  framers  of  this  bill  have  not  done 
their  work  by  halves.  They  have  put  the  depreciation  of  the  notes 
of  their  bank  beyond  all  doitbt  or  uncertainty.  They  have  made 
assurance  doubly  sure.  In  addition  to  excessive  issues  of  piper, 
and  the  failure  to  make  payments,  both  which  they  provide  forbj 
law,  they  make  the  capital  of  the  bank,  to  consist  principally  ei 
public  stock. 

If  this  stock  should  be  sold  as  in  the  former  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  evil  would  be  less.  But  the  bank  has  not  the  power  to 
sell  it,  and  for  all  purposes  of  enabling  it  to  fulfil  its  engagementi, 
its  funds  might  as  well  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  in  govera- 
ment  stocks,  of  which  it  cannot  enforce  payment,  and  of  which  il 
cannot  dispose. 

The  credit  of  this  institution  is  to  be  founded  on  public  funds,  not 
on  private  property,  or  commercial  credit.  It  is  to  be  a  financial 
not  a  commercial  bank.  Its  credit  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  better 
at  any  time  than  the  credit  of  the  government.  If  the  stocks  be 
di-{H<Mi;ited,  so  (»f  course  must  everything  be  which  rests  Mike 
stocks. 

It  would  require  extraordinary  ingenuity  to  show  how  a  bank, 
which  is  founded  on  the  public  debt,  is  to  have  any  better  reputatioB 
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than  the  dobt  itstflf.  It  must  be  some  very  novel  invention,  which 
makes  tho  nuporstructure  keep  its  place,  after  the  foundation  has 
fallen.  l^<t  ar;riiinont  seems  to  stand  thus:  The  public  funds,  it  ia 
admitted,  have  litth'  credit;  the  bank  will  have  no  credit  which  it 
doos  n(»t  tM»rrow  of  tho  funds;  but  the  bank  will  be  in  Rill  credit. 

If,  sir,  we  were  in  a  temper  to  learn  wisdom  from  experience,  the 
hiirtory  of  most  of  tlie  banks  on  the  continent  of  Europe  mii^ht  teach 
ua  the  futility  of  all  these  contrivances.  Those  were,  like  this  be* 
lljre  us,  establtslicd  for  the  purposes  of  finance,  not  purposes  of 
commerce.  The  same  fortune  has  happened  to  them  all.  Their 
credit  has  sunk.  Their  respective  governments  go  to  them  for 
money  when  they  can  f^ct  it  nowhere  else;  and  the  banks  can  relievo 
their  wants,  only  by  new  issues  of  their  own  pa[>er.  As  this  is  not 
redeemed,  the  invariable  consequence  of  depreciation  follows;  and 
this  has  sometimes  led  to  the  miserable  and  destructive  expedient 
of  depreciation  of  the  coin  itself 

Such  are  the  banks  of  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  of  Europe;  and  while  the  paper  of  these  government 
banks  has  been  thus  depressed,  that  of  other  banks  existing  in  their 
neighbourhood,  unconnected  with  government,  and  conducting  their 
business  on  the  basis  of  commercial  credit,  has  retained  a  value 
equivalent  to  that  of  coin. 

Excc«si%*e  issues  of  paper  and  a  close  connexion  with  government, 
are  the  circum.<tances  \%hich  of  all  others  are  the  most  certain  to 
destroy  the  credit  of  bank  paper.  If  there  were  no  excessive  issues, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  tiie  bank  paid  its  notes  in  s|)ecie,  «m  demand, 
its  connexion  with  government  and  its  interest  in  the  funds  would 
not,  perhaps,  materially  atfect  the  circulation  of  its  paper,  although 
ihvv  would  naturullv  diminish  the  value  of  its  stock.  But  when 
these  two  circum.stances  exist  in  the  condition  of  any  bank,  that  it 
does  not  pay  its  notes  and  that  its  funds  are  in  public  stocks,  and  all 
Its  operations  intimately  blended  with  the  operations  of  government, 
nothing  further  need  bi;  known,  to  be  quite  sure  that  its  paper  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  creditable  circulating  medium. 

I  look  upon  it,  therefor**,  sir,  as  certain,  that  a  very  considerable 
discount  will  attach  itself  to  the  notes  of  this  bank,  the  lir.^^t  day  of 
their  appearance;  that  this  discount  will  continue  to  increase;  and 
unless  Congress  should  be  able  to  furnish  some  remtHly,  which  is 
Qiit  certain,  the  paper,  in  the  end,  will  be  worth  nothing.  If  this 
happens,  not  only  will  n:)  one  of  the  benefits  proposed  be  obtained, 
but  evils  of  the  most  alarming  magnitude  will  follow.  Ail  the  hor- 
rors of  a  paper-money  system  arv  betore  us.  If  we  venture  on  the 
present  expedient,  we  shuU  iiiirdly  be  able  to  avoid  them.  The  ruin 
of  public  atfairs  and  the  wreck  of  private  property  will  ensue. 

I  would  ask,  sir,  whether  the  friends  of  this  measure  have  well 
considered  what  elFect  it  will  produce  on  the  n'vcnue  of  the  C(Min- 
trv  r  By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  notes  of  this  bank  are  to  be 
ri  ceived  in  payment  of  uU  taxes  and  other  dues  to  government. 
Thejr  cannot  be  refused  on  H(*count  of  the  depreciation  of  their  val- 
ue. Government  binds  itself  to  receive  them  at  par;  ahhough  it 
should  be  obliged  iinmediiitely  to  pay  tlicni  i>ut,  at  a  discount  of  a 
hundred  per  cetU.     It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  lo.ss  in  the  revenue  will 
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be  sustained,  equal  to  any  depreciation  which  may  take  place  in  this 
paper;  and  when  the  paper  shall  come  to  nothing,  the  revenue  of 
the  country  will  come  to  nothing  along  with  it.  This  has  happened 
to  other  countries,  where  this  wretched  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  it  will  happen  here. 

The  Austrian  government  resorted  to  a  similar  experiroenty  in 
a  very  critical  period  of  its  affairs,  in  1809,  the  year  of  the  lut 
campaign  between  that  country  and  France,  previous  to  the  coali- 
tion. Pressed  by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  the  government 
caused  a  large  quantity  of  paper  to  be  issued,  which  was  to  be  re- 
ceived in  imposts  and  taxes.  The  paper  inunediately  fell  to  a 
depreciation  of  four  for  one.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment lost  its  revenue,  and,  with  it,  the  means  of  suppljing  its 
armies  and  defending  its  empire.  ^ 

Is  this  government  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  its  resources  all  at  haz- 
ard, by  pursuing  a  similar  course  ?  Is  it  ready  to  facrifice  ita  whole 
substantial  revenue  and  permanent  supplies  to  an  ill-contrived,  ill- 
considered,  dangerous  and  ruinous  project,  adopted  only  aa  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  little  present  and  momentary  relief? 

It  ought  to  be  considered,  also,  what  eflfects  this  bank  will  prodace 
on  other  banking  institutions  already  existing,  and  on  the  pU0r 
which  they  have  issued.  The  aggregate  capital  of  these  institu- 
tions is  large.  The  amount  of  their  notes  is  large,  and  these  notes 
constitute,  at  present,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  the  only 
circulating  medium,  if  they  can  be  called  a  circulating  medium. 
Whatever  affects  this  paper,  either  to  raise  it,  or  depress  it  lower 
than  it  is,  affects  the  interests  of  every  man  in  the  community. 

It  is  sufhcient  on  this  point  to  refer  to  the  memorial  from  the  banks 
of  New  York.  That  assures  us  that  it  must  be  the  operation  of 
such  a  bank,  as  this  hill  would  establish,  to  increase  the  difficukies 
and  distress,  which  the  existing  banks  now  experience,  and  to  ren- 
der it  nearly  impossible  for  them  to  resume  the  payment  of  their 
notes.  This  is  what  every  man  would  naturally  expect.  Paper 
already  depreciated,  will  necessarily  be  sunk  still  lower,  when  anoth- 
er flood  of  depreciated  paper  is  forced  into  circulation. 

Very  recently  this  government  refused  to  extend  the  charter  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional for  Congress  to  create  banks.  Many  of  the  state  banks 
owe  their  existence  to  this  decision.  It  was  an  invitation  to  the 
states  to  incorporate  as  much  banking  capital  as  would  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  country.  Notwithstanding  what  we  may  now 
see  and  hear,  it  would  then  have  been  deemed  a  gross  imputatioo 
on  the  consi.stency  of  government,  if  any  man  had  expressed  aa 
expectation,  that  in  five  years  all  tin^se  constitutional  scruples  would 
be  forgotten,  all  the  dangers  to  political  liberty  from  moneyed  institu- 
tions disregarded,  and  a  bonk  proposed  upon  the  most  extraordinary 
principles,  with  an  unprecedented  amount  of  capital,  and  with  ao 
obligation  to  fulfil  its  contracts. 

The  state  banks  have  not  forced  themselves  in  the  way  of  gov* 
emment.  They  were  established,  many  of  them  at  least,  wheo 
government  had  declared  its  purpose  to  have  no  bank  of  its  own. 
They  deserve  some  regard  on  their  own  account,  and  on  accoual  of 
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thoM  particularly  concemed  in  them.  But  they  deserve  much  more 
consicleration,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  paper  which  is  in  cir- 
culation, and  the  interest  which  the  whole  community  has  in  it. 

Let  it  be  recollected  also,  sir,  that  the  present  condition  of  the 
banks  is  principally  owinff  to  their  advances  to  government.  The 
treasury  has  borrowed  of  the  banks,  or  of  those  who  themselves 
borrowed  of  the  banks,  till  the  bonks  have  become  as  poor,  and  al- 
inoal  as  much  discredited,  as  the  treasury  itself  They  have  de- 
preciated their  paper,  nearly  ruined  themselves,  and  brouffht  the 
■crest  distress  on  the  country,  by  doing  that  on  a  small  scale, 
which  this  bank  is  to  perform  on  a  scale  vastly  larger. 

It  ia  almost  unpardonable  in  the  conductors  of  these  institutions, 
not  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from 
the  cowM  pursued  by  them.  They  were  all  plain  and  visible.  If 
they  have  any  apology,  it  is,  that  they  were  no  blinder  than  the 
government,  and  that  they  yielded  to  those  who  would  take  no  de- 
nial, ft  will  be  ahogethcr  unpardonable  in  us,  if  with  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  experience  before  us,  we  continue  to  pursue  a  system 
which  must  inevitably  lead  us  through  depreciation  of  currency, 
poper-money,  tender-laws,  and  all  the  contemptible  and  miserable 
eOHlrivances  of  disordered  finance  and  national  insolvency,  to  com- 
|4e|0  and  entire  bankruptcy  in  the  end. 

I  hope  the  House  will  recommit  the  bill  (or  amendment. 
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ON  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MORE  EFFECTUAL  OOUJBC- 
TION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1816. 
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The  dirordered  fttate,  in  which  the  Currency  of  the  country  was  left  hy  die  ble 
well  known.     Willi  a  view  to  correct  the  evil,  Mr.  WebeCer  moved  the  ioHowing  RoidMii^  ^  { 
in  the  Houw  of  Representatives.     It  pa^ed  both  House:*,  and  was  attended  with 
nuccvM,  in  iui  operation. 

Resolved  by  the  SencUe  and  Howie  of  Rrpretentaticet  of  the  United  SUte» 
America  in  Congreta  as$embled^  That  tlic  Secretary  of  Treawury  be,  aadbehwelfi^ 
m|uired  and  directed  to  adopt  mjch  nioa.sureii  as  he  may  deem  nccewary,  Iv  cm%  moM 
as  nuty  Iw,  all  duti»^,  taxes,  debts,  or  louns  of  money,  accruing  or  becoming  payiMetilki 
United  States,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  leg:il  currenc}'  of  the  United  fi^talet,  or  IVeii- 
tiry  notes,  or  notes  of  die  Bank  of  the  Unitcil  Stat(*s,  as  liy  kiw  provided  and  decbnd,  9 
in  notes  of  B:u)k8  which  arc  payable  and  psiid  on  demand,  in  tlic  said  legal  curreocj  of  tht 
United  States ;  and  that,  from  and  afler  the  twentieth  day  of  February  next,  no  sorib  iW«, 
taxes,  <it4)t8,  or  sums  of  money,  acrniin;;  or  btrcoming  |)ayable  to  tlie  United  Statei,  M 
aforesaid,  ought  to  be  collected  or  received  otherwise  tlian  in  the  legal  airrency  <^t]tt  Vwh 
ted  States,  or  Treasury  Bolet,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  State,  or  in  noleo  of  Bub 
which  are  payable  and  paid  on  demand,  in  the  said  k^d  currency  of  the  United  SoM^-- 
Apprr>ved,  April  30,  1816. 

The  Resolntion  was  introduced  b)'  the  following  Speech. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  tte 
attention  of  the  House  once  more  to  the  subject  of  the  coUectioa 
of  the  revenue,  and  to  present  the  resolutions  which  had  been  sub^ 
mittcd.  He  had  been  the  more  inclined  to  do  this  from  an  appr^ 
hension  that  the  rejection,  yesterday,  of  the  bill  which  had  been  i»* 
troduced,  might  be  construed  into  an  abandonment,  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  of  all  hope  of  remedying  the  existing  c%'il.  He  had  bad, 
it  was  true,  some  objections  against  proceeding  by  way  of  bill ;  be- 
cause the  case  was  not  one  in  which  the  law  was  deficient,  but  one 
in  which  the  execution  of  the  law  was  deficient.  The  great  object, 
however,  was  to  obtain  a  decision  of  this  and  the  other  ilouse,  that 
the  present  mode  of  receiving  the  revenue  should  not  be  continued: 
and  as  this  might  be  substantially  effected  by  the  bill,  he  had  hoped 
that  it  might  pass.  This  hope  had  been  disappomted.  The  bill  had 
been  rejerted.     The  House  had  put  its  negative  upon  the  only  proper 
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sition  which  had  been  Bubmltted  to  it,  for  correcting  a  state  of  thingSi 
which  everybody  knows  to  exist  in  plain  violation*  of  the  const itU'^ 
tion,  and  in  open  defiance  of  the  written  letter  of- the  law.  For  one, 
he  could  never  consent  to  adjourn,  leaving  this  implied  sanction  of 
the  House  upon  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  all  that  might  here afler 
take  place.  He  hoped  not  to  hear  again  that  there  was  not  now 
time  to  act  on  this  question.  If  other  gentlemen  considered  the 
question  as  important  as  he  did,  they  would  not  forbear  to  act  on 
it  from  any  desire,  however  ^trong,  to  bring  the  session  to  an  isarly 
close. 

The  situation  of  the  country,  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  regard  to  col- 
lection of  its  revenues  ia  most  deplorable.  With  a  perfectly  sound 
legal  currency,  the  national  revenues  are  not  collected  in  this  cur- 
rency, but  in  paper  of  various  sorts,  and  various  degrees  of  value. 
The  origin  and  progress  of  this  evil  ia  distinctly  known,  but  it  is 
Dot  easy  to  see  its  duration  or  its  future  extent,  if  an  adequate  rem- 
edy be  not  soon  found.  Before  the  war,  the  business  of  the  country 
was  conducted  principally  by  means  of  the  paper  of  the  different 
state  banks.  As  these  were  in  good  credit,  and  paid  their  notes  in 
gold  and  silver  on  demand,  no  great  evil  was  experienced  from  the 
circulation  of  their  paper.  Not  being,  however,  a  part  of  the  legal 
money  of  the  country,  it  could  not,  by  law,  be  received  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  taxes  or  other  debts  to  government.  But  being 
payable,  and  hitherto,  regularly  paid,  on  demand,  the  collectors  and 
agents  of  goremment  had  generally  received  it  as  cash;  it  had  been 
deposited  as  cash  in  the  banks  which  received  the  deposits  of  gov- 
ernment, and  from  them  it  had  been  drawn  as  cash,  and  paid  off  to 
creditors  of  the  public. 

During  the  war,  this  state  of  things  changed.  Many  of  the  banks 
had  been  induced  to  make  loans  to  a  very  great  amount  to  govern- 
ment. These  loans  were  made  by  an  issue  of  their  own  bills.  This 
proceeding  threw  into  circulation  an  immense  quaatity  of  bank  pa^ 
per,  in  no  degree  corresponding  with  the  mercantile  business  of  the 
country,  and  resting  on  nothing  for  its  payment  and  redemption,  but 
the  government  stocks,  which  were  holden  by  the  banks.  The  con- 
sequence immediately  followed,  which  it  would  be  imputing  a  great 
degree  of  blindness  both  to  the  government  and  to  the  banks  to  sug- 
gest that  they  had  not  foreseen.  The  excess  of  paper  which  waa 
found  everywhere,  created  alarm.  Demands  began  t6  be  made  on 
the  banks,  and  they  all  stopped  payment.  No  contrivance  to  get 
money  without  inconvenience  to  the  people,  ever  had  a  shorter 
course  of  experiment,  or  a'  more  unequivocal  termination.  The 
depreciation  of  bank  notes  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a 
neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  who  issued  them  to  pay  them. 
It  took  place  immediately,  and  has  continued,  with  occasional  fluc- 
tuations in  the  depression,  to  the  present  moment.  What  still  far- 
ther increases  the  evil  is,  that  this  bank  paper  being  the  issue  of 
very  many  institutions,  situated  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and 
possessing  different  degrees  of  credit,  the  depreciation  has  not  been, 
and  is  not  now,  unilbrm  throughout  the  United  States.  It  ifl  not 
the  same  at  Baltimore  as  at  Philadelphia,  nor  the  same  at  Philadel- 
phia as  at  New  York.     In  New  England,  the  banks  have  not  Btop- 
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ped  payment  in  specie,  and  of  course  their  paper  has  not  been  de- 
pressed at  all.  isut  the  notes  of  banks  which  have  ceased  to  pay 
specie,  have,  nevertheless,  been,  and  still  are,  received  for  duties 
aiid  taxes,  in  the  places  where  such  banks  exist.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  their  duties 
and  taxes  in  currencies  of  different  values,  in  different  places.  La 
other  words,  taxes  and  duties  are  higher  in  some  places  than  they 
are  in  others,  by  as  much  as  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  several  descriptions  of  bank  paper  which  are  re- 
ceived by  government.  This  difference  in  relation  to  the  paper  of 
the  District  where  we  now  are,  is  twenty-five  per  cent.  Taxes  and 
duties,  therefore,  collected  in  Massachusetts,  arc  one  quarter  higher 
than  the  taxes  and  duties  which  are  collected,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
laws,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  government,  it  is  certain  that  all  duties, 
taxes  and  excises  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States; 
and  that  no  preference  should  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  cooh 
merce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another. 
This  constitutional  provision,  it  is  obvious,  is  flagrantly  violated. 
Duties  and  taxes  are  not  uniform.  They  are  higher  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  A  citizen  of  New  England  pays  his  taxes  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  their  equivalent.  From  his  hand  the  collector  will 
not  receive,  and  is  instructed  by  government  n(A  to  receive,  the 
notes  of  the  banks  which  do  not  pay  their  notes  on  demand,  and 
which  notes  he  could  obtain  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  that  which  is  demanded  of  him.  Yet  a  citizen  of  the  mid- 
dle states  pays  his  taxes  in  these  notes  at  par.  Can  a  great- 
er injustice  than  this  be  conceived  ?  Can  constitutional  provisions 
be  disregarded  in  a  more  essential  point  ?  Commercial  preferences 
also  are  given,  which,  if  they  could  be  continued,  would  be  sufficient 
to  annihilate  the  commerce  of  some  cities  and  some  states,  while 
they  would  extremely  promote  that  of  others.  The  importing  mer- 
chant uf  l^sston  pays  the  tlutics  upon  his  goods,  either  in  specie  or 
cash  notes,  which  are  at  lea:it  twenty  }K^r  cent,  or  in  treasury  notes 
which  are  ten  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  notes  which  are  paid 
for  dutii's,  at  par,  by  the  importing  merchant  at  Baltimore.  Surely 
this  is  not  to  be  endured.  Such  monstrous  inequality  and  injintioa 
are  not  to  bo  tolerated.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  conns 
of  things,  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  people  of  the  northern  stales 
have  paid  a  million  of  dollars  more  than  their  just  proportion  of  the 
public  burdens.  A  sinnlar  inequality,  though  somewhat  less  in  de- 
gree, has  fallen  upon  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  which  the 
paper  in  circulation,  ahhough  not  equivalent  to  specie,  is  yet  of 
niglier  value  than  the  bank  notes  of  this  District,  IMaryland  and  the 
middle  states. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  this  system, 
if  mtem  it  may  he  called,  if  not  rather  the  want  of  all  system,  thit 
call  for  reform.  It  thrown  the  whole  revenue  into  derangement,  and 
endless  confusion.  It  prevents  the  possibility  of  order,  mothoid  or 
certainty  in  the  public  receipts  or  disbursements.  This  mass  of  de' 
pressed  paper,  thrown  out  at  first  in  loans  to  accommodate  govern- 
ment, has  done  little  else  than  to  embarrass  and  distress  governneot. 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  to  circulate,  but  it  lies  in  the  channel  of  circula- 
tion, and  chokes  it  up  by  its  bulk  and  its  sluggishness.  In  a  great 
proportion  of  the  country,  the  dues  are  not  paid,  or  are  badly  paid; 
and  in  an  equal  portion  of  the  country  the  public  creditors  are  not 
paid,  or  are  paid  badly. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  by  the  statute  all  duties  and  taxes  are  re* 
quired  to  be  paid  in  the  legal  money  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
treasury  notes,  agreeably  to  recent  provisionsT  It  is  just  as  clear^ 
that  the  law  has  been  disregarded,  and  that  the  notes  of  banks  of 
an  hundred  different  descriptions,  and  almost  as  many  different  va^• 
ues,  have  been  received,  and  still  are  received,  where  the  statute 
requires  legal  money  or  treasury  notes  to  be  paid. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  congress 
will  adjourn,  without  attempting  somethins  by  way  of  remedy.  In 
my  opinion,  no  greater  evil  has  threatened  us.  Nothing  can  more 
endanger,  cither  the  existence  and  preservation  of  the  public  reve* 
nue,  or  the  security  of  private  property,  than  the  consequences 
which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  present  course  of  things,  if 
they  be  not  arrested  by  a  timely  and  an  effectual  interference.  Let 
gentlemen  consider  what  will  probably  happen,  if  congress  should 
rise  without  the  adoption  of  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Virginia,  having  paraed  a  law  for  compelling  the  banks  in  that 
state  to  limit  the  circulation  of  their  paper  and  resume  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  autumn,  will,  doubtless,  repeal  it.  The  states  further 
to  the  south  will  probably  fall  into  a  similar  relaxation,  for  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  expected  that  they  will  have  firmness  and  perseverance 
enough,  to  persist  in  their  present  most  prudent  and  commendable 
course,  without  the  countenance  of  the  general  government. 

If  in  addition  to  these  events,  an  abandonment  of  the  wholesome 
system,  which  has  thus  far  prevailed  in  the  northern  states,  or  any 
relaxation  of  that  system  should  take  place,  the  government  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  that  condition,  from  which  it  can  hardly  be 
able  to  extricate  itself  for  twenty  years,  if  indeed  it  shall  ever  be 
able  to  extricate  itself;  and  if  that  state  of  things,  instead  of  being 
changed  by  the  government,  shall  not  change  the  government. 

It  is  our  business  to  foresee  this  danger,  and  to  avoid  it.  iTiere 
are  some  political  evils  which  are  seen  as  soon  as  they  are  dangerous^ 
and  which  alarm  at  once  as  well  the  people  as  the  government.  War» 
and  invasions  therefore  are  not  always  the  most  certain  destroyers 
of  national  prosperity.  They  come  in  no  questionable  shape.  They 
announce  their  own  approach,  and  the  general  security  is  preserved 
by  the  general  alarm.  Not  so  with  the  evils  of  a  debased  coin,  a 
depreciated  paper  currency,  or  a  depressed  and  falling  public  credit. 
Not  so  with  the  plausible  and  insidious  mischiefs  of  a  paper  money 
system.  These  insinuate  themselves-in  the  shape  of  facilities,  ac- 
commodation, and  relief.  They  hold  out  the  most  fallacious  hope  of 
an  easy  payment  of  debts,  and  a  lighter  burden  of  taxation.  It  i* 
easy  for  a  portion  of  the  people  to  imagine  that  government  TMf' 
properly  continue  to  receive  depreciated  paper,  because  they  have 
received  it,  and  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  obtain  it  than  to  ob- 
tain other  paper,  or  specie.  But  on  these  subjects  it  is,  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  exercise  its  own  peculiar  wisdom  and  caution.    It  is 
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supposed  to  possess  on  subjects  of  this  nature,  somewhat  more  of 
foresight  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  individuals.  It  is  bound  to 
foresee  the  evil  before  every  man  feels  it,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  guard  against  it,  although  they  may  be  measures  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty  and  not  without  temporary  inconvenience. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  the  evil  demands  the  immediate  attention 
of  congress.  It  is  not  certain,  and  in  my  opinion  not  probable,  that 
it  will  ever  cure  itself.  It  is  more  likely  to  grow  by  indulgence, 
while  the  remedy  which  must  in  the  end  be  applied,  will  become 
less  efficacious  by  delay. 

The  only  power  which  the  general  government  possesses  of  restrain- 
ing, the  issues  of  the  state  banks,  is  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts 
of  the  treasury.  This  power  it  can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can 
provide  now  for  exercising  in  reasonable  time,  because  the  currency 
of  some  part  of  the  country  is  yet  sound,  and  the  evil  is  not  univer- 
sal. If  it  should  become  universal,  who,  that  hesitates  now,  will 
then  propose  any  adequate  means  of  relief?  If  a  measure,  like  the 
bill  of  yesterday,  or  the  resolutions  of  to  day,  can  hardly  pass  hero 
now,  what  hope  is  there  that  any  efficient  measure  will  be  adopted 
hereafter  ? 

The  conduct  of  the  treasury  department  in  receiving  the  notes  of 
the  banks,  ailer  tiiey  had  suspended  payment,  might,  or  might  not, 
have  been  excused  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  That  is  not  now 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  I  wish  such  inquiry  had  been  instituted. 
It  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  pennil 
plain  omissions  to  execute  the  law  to  pass  off,  under  any  circumstancey 
without  irK^uiry.  It  would  probably  be  easier  to  prove,  that  the 
treasury  must  have  contiinied  to  receive  such  notes,  or  that  all  pay- 
ments to  government  would  have  been  suspended,  than  it  would  be  to 
justify  the  previous  negotiations  of  great  loans  at  the  banks,  which 
was  a  voluntary  transaction,  induced  by  no  particular  necessity,  and 
which  is  nevertheless,  beyond  doubt,  the  principal  cause  of  their 
present  condition.  But  I  have  expressed  my  belief  on  more  thaa 
one  occasion,  and  I  repeat  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to 
have  returned  to  the  legal  and  proper  mode  of  collecting  the  roTenue. 
The  paper  of  the  banks,  rose,  on  that  occasion,  almost  to  an  equality 
with  specie;  that  was  the  favorable  moment.  The  banks  in  which 
the  public  money  was  deposited  ought  to  have  been  induced  to  lead 
the  way,  by  the  sale  of  their  government  stocks,  and  other  measures 
calculated  to  bring  about,  moderately  and  gradually,  but  regularly  and 
certainly,  the  restoration  of  the  former  and  only  safe  state  of  thing*. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  influence  of  the  treasury  could 
have  eflectcd  all  this.  If  not,  it  could  have  withdrawn  the  deposits 
and  countenance  of  government  from  institutions,  which,  against  all 
rule  and  all  propriety,  were  holding  great  sums  in  government  atocksi 
and  making  enormous  profits  from  the  circulation  of  their  own  diahoa* 
ored  paper.  That  which  was  most  wanted,  was  the  designation  oft 
time,  for  the  corresponding  operation  of  banks  in  different  places. 
This  could  have  been  made  by  the  head  of  the  treasury,  better  thas 
by  anybody  or  everybody  else.  But  the  occasion  was  sutTered  to 
pass  by  unimproved,  and  the  credit  of  the  banks  soon  fell  agaiOf 
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when  it  was  fbvnd  they  used  none  of  the  means  which  the  opportu- 
nity gave  themselTOS  for  enabling  them  to  fulfil  their  engagements. 

As  to  any  power  of  compulsion  to  be  Exercised  over  the  state 
banks,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  directn;ontrol  of  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  for  the'^state  authorities  which  created  them  to  decide, 
whether  they  have  acted  according  to  their  charters,  and  if  not,  what 
shall  be  the  remedy  for  their  irregularities.  But  from  such  of  them 
as  continued  to  receive  deposits  of  public  money,  government  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  would  conduct  their  concerns  according 
to  the  safe  and  well  luKtfwn-  principles  which  should  properly  gov- 
ern such  institutions,  tt  is  bound  also  to  collect  its^taxes  of  the 
people  on  a  uniform*  system.  These  rights  and  these  outies  are  too 
important  to  be  surrendered  to  the  accommodation  of  any  particular 
interest  or  any  temporary  purpose. 

The  resolutions  before  the  House  take  no  notice  of  the  state  banks. 
They  express  neither  praise  ^or  censure  of  them.  They  neither 
commend  for  their  patriotism  in  the  loans  made  to  government,  nor 
propose  to  tax  them  for  their  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  their  debts. 
They  assume  no  powef  of  interfering  with  these  institutions.  ,They 
say  not  one  word  about  compelling  them  to  resume  their  payments; 
they  leave  that  to  the  consideration  of  the  banks  themselves,  or  to 
those  who  have  a  right  to  call  them  to  account  for  any  misconduct  in 
that  respect.  But  the  resolutions  declare  that  taxes  ought  to  be 
equal;  that  preferences  ought  not  to  be  given;  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  diminished  in  amount,  nor  hazarded 
altogether  by  the  receipt  of  varying  and  uncertain  paper;  and  that 
the  present  state  of  things,  in  which  all  these  unconstitutional,  ille- 
gal and  dangerous  ingredients  are  mixed,  ought  not  to  exist. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  resolutions  may  be  construed  into  a 
justification  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  treasury  department.  Such 
an  objection  has  been  anticipated.  It  was  made^  in  my  opinion, 
with  much  more  justice  to  the  bill  rejected  yesterday,  and  a  provis- 
ion was  accordingly  subsequently  introduced  into  that  bill  to  exclude 
such  an  interference.  This  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  express  any 
justification  or  approbation  of  the  conduct  of'  that  department  on 
this  subject,  and  I  trust  these  resolutions  do  not  imply  it — Nor  do 
the  resolutions  propose  to  express  any  censure.  A  sufficient  rea- 
son for  declining  to  do  either,  is,  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficiently 
known.  What  loss  has  actually  happened,  what  amount,  it  is  said 
to  be  large,  may  be  now  in  the  treasury,  in  notes  which  will  not 
pass,  or  under  what  circumstances  these  were  received,  is  not  now 
sufficiently  ascertained.  /, 

But  before  these  resolutions  are  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  they 
may  shield  the  treasury  department  from  responsibility,  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  shown  that  they  are  capable  of  such  a  construction 
The  mere  passing  of  any  resolution  cannot  have  that  effect.  A  dec- 
laration of  what  ought  to  be  done,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
sanction  of  what  has  been  done.  It  may  sometimes  imply  the  con- 
trary. These  resolutions  cannot  be  made  to  imply  any  more  than 
this,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  are  in  such  a  condition,^ 
that  the  revenue  cannot  be  instantly  collected  in  legal  currency. 
This  they  do  imply,  and  this  I  suppose  almost  all  admit  to  be  true, 
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An  inBtantaneous  execution  of  the  law,  without  wtmiiiff  or  notice, 
could  in  my  opinion  produce  nothing  in  a  portion  of  Ae  countiy, 
but  an  entire  suspension  of  payments. 

But  to  whoso  fault  it  is  owing,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  are 
reduced  to  this  condition,  they  do  not  deelare.  They  do  not  pre- 
vent, or  in  any  degree  embarrass,  future  inquiry  on  that  subject 
They  speak  to  the  fact,  that  the  finances  are  deranged.  They  say, 
also,  that  reformation,  though  it  must  be  gradual,  ought  to  be  imme- 
dietely  be^un,  and  to  be  carried  to  perfection  in  the  shortest  time  prac* 
ticable.  They  cannot  by  any  fair  construction,  be  made  to  expreu 
the  approbation  of  congress  on  the  past  conduct  of  any  high  officer 
of  government;  and  if  the  time  shall  ever  come,  when  this  House 
shall  deem  investigation  necessary,  it  must  be  a  case  of  very  un* 
promising  aspect,  and  of  most  fearful  issue,  which  shall  afford  no 
other  hope  of  escape  than  by  setting  up  these  resolutions  by  way  of 
bar  to  an  inquiry. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  measure  that  inquiry  has  not  fint 
been  had.  Two  duties  may  be  supposed  to  have  rested  on  the  House: 
the  one,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  evil^  if  it  needed  inquiry, 
and  the  other  to  find  and  apply  the  remedy.  Because  one  of  these 
duties  has  not  hitherto  been  discharged,  is  no  reason  why  the  other 
should  be  longer  neglected.  While  we  are  deciding  which  to  do  first, 
the  time  of  the  session  is  going  by  us,  and  neither  may  be  done. 
In  the  meantime  public  mischiefs,  of  unknown  magnitude  and  in- 
calculable duration,  threaten  the  country.  I  see  no  equivalent,  no 
consolation,  no  mitigation,  for  these  evils,  in  the  future  responsibili- 
ty of  departments.  Let  gentlemen  show  me  any  responsibility  which 
will  not  be  a  name  and  a  mockery.  If,  when  we  meet  here  a( 
it  shall  be  found  that  all  the  barriers  which  have  hitherto,  in 
degree,  restrained  the  emissions  of  a  mere  paper  money  of  the 
sort,  have  given  way,  and  that  the  floods  have  broken  in  upon  us  and 
come  over  us :  if  it  shall  be  found  that  revenues  have  failed — that 
the  public  credit,  now  a  little  propped  and  supported  by  a  state  of 
peace  and  commerce,  has  again  tottered  and  fallen  to  the  groond, 
and  that  all  the  operations  of  government  are  at  a  stand,  what  thea 
will  be  the  value  of  the  responsibility  of  departments?  How  great 
then  the  value  of  inquiry,  when  the  evil  is  past  prevention,  when  oi^ 
ficers  may  have  gone  out  of  place,  and  when,  indeed,  the  whok  ad- 
ministration will  necessarily  bo  dissolving,  by  the  expiration  of  tkt 
term  for  which  the  chief  executive  nugistrate  was  chosen  ? 

I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  chance  of  the  greatest  public  i 
>  chiefs  upon  a  reliance  on  any  such  responsibility.     The  slakes 
too  unequal. 

As  to  the  opinion  advanced  by  some,  that  the  object,  of  the 
lution  cannot,  in  any  way,  be  answered — that  the  revenues  cannot  bt 
collected,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  now,  in  the  paper  of  any  and 
every  banking  association  which  chooses  to  issue  paper,  it  cannol 
for  a  moment  be  admitted.  This  would  bo  at  once  giving  up  tkt 
government;  for  what  is  government  without  revenue,  and  what  is  a 
revenue  that  is  gathered  together  in  the  varying,  fluctuating,  dis- 
credited, depreciated,  and  still  falling  promissory  notes  of  two  or  three 
hundred  distinct,  and,  as  to  this  government,  irresponsiUe  banking 
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eompanies.  If  Htmnnot  collect  its  revenues  in  a  better  manner  than 
this,  it  mu0t  oMm  to  be  a  government.  This  thing  therefore  is  to 
be  done;  at  anj  rate  it  is  to  be  attempted.  That  it  will  be  accom- 
plished hj  the  treasury  department,  without  the  interference  of  con- 
gress, I  have  no  belief.  If  from  that  source  no  reformation  came, 
when  reformation  was  easy,  it  is  not  now  to  be  ezpectl^d.  Especially 
afler  the  vote  of  yesterday,  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  continue  the 
present  state  of  things,  will  arm  themselves  with  the  authority  •«: 
Congress.  They  will  justify  themselves  by  the  decision  of  f^ 
House.  They  will  say,  and  say  truly,  that  this  House,  having  taken 
up  the  subject  and  discussed  it,  has  not  thought  fit  SQ  Jtnuch  as  to 
declare,  that  it  is  expedient  ever  to  relieve  the  country  or  its  reve- 
nues from  a  paper  money  system.  Whoever  believes  that  the  treas- 
ury department  will  oppose  this  tide,  aided,  at  it  will  be,  by  strong 
feeling  and  great  interest,  has  more  faith  in  that  department  than  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  interfere  with  its 
own  authority.  Having  taxed  the  people  with  no  light  hand,  it  is 
now  its  duty  to  take  care  that  the  people  do  not  sustain  these  bur- 
dens in  vain.  The  taxes  are  not  borne  without  feeling.  They  will 
not  be  borne  without  complaint,  if,  by  mismanagement  in  collection, 
their  utility  to  government  should  be  lost,  and  they  should  get  into 
the  treasury  at  last  only  in  discredited  and  useless  paper. 

A  bank  of  thirty-five  millions  has  been  created  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  correcting  the  evils  of  our  circulation,  and  facilitating 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  government.  I  am  not  so  sanguine 
in  the  hope  of  great  benefit  from  this  measure  as  others  are.  But 
the  treasury  is  also  authorised  to  issue  twenty-five  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes,  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  which  remain  yet  to  be  is- 
sued, and  which  are  also  allowed  by  law  to  be  received  on  duties  and 
taxes.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  coin  which  is  in  the  country,  and 
which  is  sure  to  come  forth  into  circulation  whenever  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  it.  These  means,  if  wisely  and  skilfully  administered, 
are  sufhcient  to  prevent  any  particular  pressure  or  great  incon- 
venience, in  returning  to  the  legal  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue. 
It  is  true,  it  may  be  easier  for  the  people  in  the  states  in  which  the 
depreciated  pappr  exists  to  pay  their  taxes  in  such  paper,  than  in 
the  le^al  currency  of  treasury  notes,  because  they  can  get  it  cheap- 
er. But  this  is  only  saying  that  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  small  tax,  than 
to  pay  a  large  one :  or  that  money  costs  more  than  that  which  is  less 
valuable  than  money:  a  proposition  not  to  be  disputed.  But  a  medi- 
um of  payment,  convenient  for  the  people  and  safe  for  the  govern- 
ment will  be  furnished,  and  may  everywhere  be  obtained  for  a  rea- 
sonable price.  This  is  all  that  can  justly  be  expected  of  congress. 
Having  provided  this,  they  ought  to  require  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  conform  to  the  same  measure  of  justice.  If  taxes  be  not  neces- 
sary they  should  not  be  laid.  If  laid,  they  ought  to  be  collected 
without  preference  or  partiality. 

But  while  some  gentlemen  oppose  the  resolutions  because  they 
fix  a  day  too  near,  others  think  they  fix  a  day  too  distant.  In  my 
own  judgment,  it  is  not  so  material  what  the  time  is,  as  it  is  to  fix  a 
time.  The  great  object  is  to  settle  the  question,  that  our  legal  cur- 
rency is  to  be  preserved,  and  that  we  are  not  about  to  embark  on  the 
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ocean  of  paper  money.  The  state  banks^  if  they  consult  their  own 
interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  community,  will  dispose  of  their  go?* 
ernment  stocks,  and  prepare  themselves  to  redeem  their  paper  and 
fulfil  their  contracts.  If  they  should  not  adopt  this  course,  thera 
Mill  be  time  for  the  people  to  be  informed  that  the  paper  of  such 
institutions  will  not  answer  the  demands  of  government,  and  thit 
duties  and  taxes  must  be  paid  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

I  cannot  say,  indeed,  that  this  measure  will  certainly  produce  the 
desired  etfect.  It  may  fail.  Its  success,  as  is  obvious,  must  essen- 
tialty  depend  on  the  course  pursued  by  the  treasury  department. 
But  its  tendency,  I  think,  will  be  to  produce  good.  It  will,  I  hope, 
be  a  proof  that  congress  is  not  regardless  of  its  duty.  It  will  be 
evidence  that  this  great  subject  has  not  passed  without  notice.  It 
will  record  our  determination  to  resist  the  introduction  of  a  most  de- 
structive and  mis(^rable  policy  into  our  system;  and  if  there  be  any 
sanction  or  authority  in  the  constitution  and  the  law;  if  there  be  any 
regard  for  justice  and  equality:  if  there  be  any  care  for  thenationtl 
revenue,  or  any  concern  for  the  public  interest,  let  gentlemen  con- 
sider whether  they  will  relinquish  their  seat  here^  beibre  this  or 
other  measure  be  adopted. 


SPEECH 

OJf  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  DEUVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRE- 
8BNTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JAN.  19,  Ittt. 

Oiff  the  Ml  of  Deeember,  1828,  Mr.  Webfter  pratented,  in  dw  Howe  of  Repmeotatiiw. 
fkm  fbllowiof  reaolacioD : 

-  R€9ohMn  That  DroTitioQ  ought  to  be  made,  by  bw,  for  defraying  theexpente  incident 
to  the  appointiDent  of  an  Agrat  or  Coramiwiooer  to  Greece,  whenerer  the  Presideat  ahall 
6ttm  h  expedient  to  make  «uch  appointment." 

Tlie  llooae  baring,  un  thr  19th  of  January',  moh^  it>^  into  a  Gonunittee  nf  the  Whole, 
aad  this  rraohttiun  being  taken  into  oonuderation,  Blr.  Webster  spoke  lo  the  IbUowiiy 


I  AM  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  so  far  as  my  part  in  this  discus- 
sion IS  concerned,  those  expectations  which  the  public  excitement , 
existing  on  the  subject,  and  certain  associations,  easily  sugseste^  by 
it,  have  conspired  to  raise,  may  be  disappointed.  An  occasion  which 
calls  the  attention  to  a  spot,  so  distinguished,  so  connected  with  in- 
teresting recollections,  as  Greece,  may  naturally  create  something 
of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  grave,  political  discussion,  how- 
eTer,  it  is  necessary  that  that  feeling  should  be  chastised.  I  shall  en- 
deavour properly  to  repress  it,  although  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
be  altogether  extinguished.  We  must,  indeed,  fly  beyond  the  civil- 
ized world,  we  must  pass  the  dominion  of  law,  and  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge;  we  must,  more  especially,  withdraw  ourselves  from 
this  place,  and  the  scenes  and  objects  which  here  surround  us,  if  we 
would  separate  ourselves,  entirely,  from  the  influence  of  all  those 
memorials  of  herself  which  ancient  Greece  has  transmitted  for  the 
admiration,  and  the  benefit,  of  mankind.  This  free  form  of  govern- 
ment, this  popular  assembly,  the  common  council,  held  for  the  com- 
mon gof>d,  where  have  we  contemplated  its  earliest  models^  This 
practice  of  free  debate,  and  public  discussion,  the  contest  of  mind 
with  mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence,  which,  if  it  were  now  here, 
on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move  the  stones  of  the  Capitol, — whose 
was  the  language  in  which  all  these  were  flrst  exhibited?  Even  the 
Ilditice  in  which  we  assemble,  these  proportioned  columns,  this  or- 
namented architecture,  all  remind  us  that  Greece  has  existed,  and 
that  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  arc  greatiy  her  debtors.  But  I 
hav<'  not  introduced  this  motion  in  the  vain  hope  of  discharging  any- 
thintr  of  this  accumulated  debt  of  centuries.  I  have  not  acted  upon 
I  be  expectation,  that  we,  who  have  inherited  this  obligation  iirom 
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our  ancestors,  should  now  attempt  to  pay  it,  to  those  who  may  seem 
to  have  inherited,  from  their  ancestors,  a  right  to  receive  payment. 
My  object  is  nearer  and  more  immediate.  I  wish  to  take  occasion 
of  the  struggle  of  an  interesting  and  gallant  people,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  Christianity,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  accompanied  that  struggle,  and  to  the 
principles  which  appear  to  have  governed  the  conduct  of  the  great 
States  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  it ;  and  to  the  effects  and  consequen- 
ces of  these  principles,  upon  the  independence  of  nations,  and  es- 
pecially upon  the  institutions  of  free  governments.  What  I  have  to 
say  of  Greece,  therefore,  concerns  the  modern,  not  the  ancient;  the 
living,  and  not  the  dead.  It  regards  her,  not  as  she  exists  in  his- 
tory, triumphant  over  time,  and  tyranny,  and  ignorance;  but  as  sho 
now  is,  contending,  against  fearful  odds,  for  being,  and  for  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  human  nature. 

As  it  is  never  difficult  to  recite  commonplace  remarks,  and  trite 
aphorisms;  so  it  may  be  easy,  I  am  aware,  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  wisdom  which  dictates  to  men  a  care  of  their  own 
affiurs,  and  admonishes  them,  instead  of  searching  for  adventnref 
abroad,  to  leave  other  men's  concerns  in  their  own  hands.     It  may 
be  easy  to  call  this  resolution  Qtitxo/u*,  the  emanation  of  a  cniaading 
or  propagandist  spirit.     All  this,  and  more,  may  be  readily  said;  bM 
all  this,  and  more,  will  not  be  allowed  to  fix  a  character  upon  this 
proceeding,  until  that  is  proved,  which  it  takes  for  granted.     Let  it 
first  be  $hmen^  that,  in  this  question,  there  is  nothing  which  can  aP 
feet  the  interest,  the  character,  or  the  duty  of  this  country.     Let  it 
be  proved,  that  we  are  not  called  upon,  by  either  of  these  consider- 
ations, to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution 
relates.     Let  this  be  proved,  and  then  it  will,  indeed,  be  made  o«t| 
that  neither  ought  this  resolution  to  pass,  nor  ought  the  subject  of 
it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  communication  of  the  President  to 
us.     But,  in  my  opinion,  this  cannot  be  shown.     In  my  judgmenly 
the  subject  is  interesting  to  the  people  and  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  called  upon,  by  considerations  of  great  weight 
and  moment,  to  express  our  opinions  upon  it.     These  consideratioiiiy 
I  think,  spring  from  a  sense  of  our  own  duty,  our  character,  and  ov 
own  interest.     I  wish  to  treat  the  subject  on  such  grounds,  eidv- 
sively,  as  are  truly  American;  but  then,  in  considering  it  as  an  Aneii- 
can  question,  I  cannot  forget  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  the  age,  the  interesting  questions  which  agitate  it,  wai 
our  own  peculiar  relation,  in  regard  to  these  interesting  questions. 
Let  this  be,  then,  and  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  hope  it  will  bs, 
purely  an  American  discussion;  but  let  it  embrace,  neverthelesiy 
everything  that   fairly  concerns  America;   let  it  comprehend,  not 
merely  her  present  advantage,  but  her  permanent  interest,  herein 
vated  character,  as  one  of  the  free  states  of  the  world,  and  ber  dolf 
towards  those  great  principles,  which  have  hitherto  maintained  Iks 
relative  independence  of  nations,  and  which  have,  more  eepectallji 
made  her  what  she  is. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  President,  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  called  our  attention  to  Ibt 
subject,  to  which  this  resolution  refers.     '*A  strong  hope,**  s^^ 
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that  communication,  ''has  been  long  entertained,  founded  mi  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their 
contest,  and  reiiume  their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  in  believed  that  the  whole  civilized  world  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  declared  in  their 
favor,  yvi  none,  according  toourmformation,  has  taken  part  against 
Ihem.  Their  cause  and  their  name,  have  protected  them  from  dan- 
gers, which  might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people. 
The  ordinary  calculations  of  interest,  and  of  acquisition  with  a  view 
to  aggrandizement,  which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  na- 
tions, seem  to  have  had  no  eifect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  facts 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe 
that  their  enemy  has  lost,  forever,  all  dominion  over  them:  that 
Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation." 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  House  should  adopt  some  resolution, 
rcciprooating  these  sentiments,  so  far  as  it  should  approve  them. 
More  than  twenty  yoarx  have  elapsed,  since  Congress  nrst  ceased  to 
receive  such  a  communication  from  the  President,  as  could  properly 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  general  answer.  1  do  not  mean  to  find 
fault  with  this  rf'linqiiii«hment  of  a  former,  and  an  ancient  practice. 
it  may  have  been  attended  with  inconveniences  which  justified  its 
abolition.  But,  certainly,  there  was  one  advantage  belonging  to  it; 
and  that  is,  that  it  furninhed  a  tit  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Houses  of  Congress,  tipon  those  topics  in  the 
Kxecuti%'e  communication,  which  were  not  expected  to  be  made  the 
immediate  subjects  of  direct  legislation.  Since,  therefore,  the 
President's  message  does  not  now  receive  a  general  answer,  it  has 
seemed  to  nie  to  be  proper,  that  in  some  mode,  agreeable  to  our  own 
usual  form  of  prc»ceeding,  we  should  express  our  sentiments  upon 
the  important  and  interesting  topics  on  which  it  treats. 

If  the  sentiments  of  the  message  in  respect  to  Greece  be  proper, 
it  is  equally  proper  that  this  House  should  reciprocate  those  senti- 
ments. The  present  resolution  is  designed  to  have  that  extent,  and 
no  more.  If  it  pass,  it  will  leave  any  future  proceeding  where  it 
DOW  is,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Giovemment.  It  is  but 
an  expression,  under  those  forms  in  which  the  House  is  accustomed 
to  act,  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  with  the  general  sentimenta 
expressed  in  regard  t(»  this  subject  in  the  message,  and  of  its  readi- 
ness to  defray  the  expense  incident  to  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
of  further  informiition,  or  any  other  agency  which  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  shall  see  tit,  in  whatever  manner,  and  at  whatever 
lime,  to  institute.  The  whole  matter  is  still  lefl  in  his  judgment, 
and  this  resolution  can  in  no  wny  restrain  its  unlimited  exercise. 

I  might  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  avoid  the  responsibility  of  this  mea- 
sun*,  if  it  had,  in  my  judgment,  any  tendency  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  country.  With  the  general  course  of  that  policy,  I  am  quite 
satisfied.  The  nation  is  jirosperous,  |)eaceful,  and  happy;  and  I 
should  very  reluctantly  put  its  peace,  prosperity,  or  happiness,  at 
nsk.  it  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  resolution  is  strictly  con- 
formable to  our  general  policy,  and  not  only  consistent  with  our  in- 
irrests,  but  even  demanded  by  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  thoae 
uklerests. 
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It  id  certainly  true,  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country,  is,  in  the 
first  plstce,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had  less  to  expect 
from  forcible  aggrandizement.  The  mighty  agents  which  are  work- 
ing out  our  greatness,  are  time,  industry,  and  the  arts.  Our  aug- 
mentation is  by  growth,  not  by  acquisition;  by  internal  developemeot, 
not  by  external  accession,  ^o  schemes  can  be  suggested  to  us,  so 
magnificent  as  the  prospects  which  a  sober  contemplation  of  our 
own  condition,  unaided  by  projects,  uninfluenced  by  ambition,  iair* 
ly  spreads  before  us.  A  country  of  such  vast  extent,  with  such 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate;  with  so  much  public  spirit  and  private 
enterprise;  with  a  population  increasing  so  much  beyond  former  ex- 
amples, with  capacities  of  improvement  not  only  unapplied  or  unex* 
hausted,  but  even,  in  a  great  measure,  as  yet,  unexplored;  so  free  ia 
its  institutions,  so  mild  in  its  laws,  so  secure  in  the  title  it  confers  on 
every  man  to  his  own  acquisitions;  needs  nothing  but  time  and  peace 
to  carry  it  forward  to  almost  any  point  of  advancement. 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  policy  of  tUi 
country,  springing  fVom  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the  spiiil 
of  all  our  mstitutions,  is,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  interesting  euet- 
tions  which  agitate  the  present  age,  on  the  side  of  liberal  um  tar 
lightened  sentiments.  The  age  is  extraordinary ;  the  spirit  that  ac- 
tuates it,  is  peculiar  and  marked;  and  our  own  relation  to  the  timet 
we  live  in,  and  to  the  questions  which  interest  them,  is  equally 
marked  and  peculiar.  We  arc  placed,  by  our  good  fortune,  and  the 
wisdom  and  valor  of  our  ancestors,  in  a  condition  in  which  we  cm 
act  no  obscure  part.  Be  it  for  honor,  or  be  it  for  dishonor,  what- 
ever we  do,  is  not  likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  world.  Af 
one  of  the  free  states  amons  the  nations,  as  a  great  and  rapidlj 
rising  republic,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  were  so  dit* 
posed,  to  prevent  our  principles,  our  sentiments,  and  our  extnmle, 
from  producing  some  etfect  upon  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  soewtj 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  rests  probably  with  ourselves  to 
determine,  whether  the  influence  of  these  shall  be  salutary  or  pa>- 
nicious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  political  question  of  this  age, 
is  that  between  absolute  and  regulated  governments.  The  lab- 
stance  of  the  controversy  is,  whether  society  shall  have  any  part  is 
its  own  government.  Whether  the  form  of  government  shall  be 
that  of  limited  monarchy,  with  more  or  less  mixture  of  hereditaiy 
power,  or  wholly  elective,  or  representative,  may  perhaps  be  cot- 
sidered  as  subordinate.  The  main  controversy  is  between  thil 
absolute  rule,  which,  w^hile  it  promises  to  govern  well,  means  never- 
theless to  govern  without  control,  and  that  regulated  or  constitutios- 
al  system,  which  restrains  sovereign  discretion,  and  asserts  thrt 
society  may  claim,  as  matter  of  right,  some  eflective  power  in  the 
establishnfent  of  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  it.  The  spirit  ef 
the  times  sets  with  a  most  powerful  current,  in  favor  of  these 
last  mentioned  opinions.  It  is  opposed,  however,  whenever  aai 
wherever  it  shows  itself,  by  certain  of  the  great  potentates  ef 
Europe;  and  it  is  opposed  on  srounds  as  applicable  in  one  civiliiel 
nation  as  in  another,  and  which  would  justify  such  opposition  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  leiation  to  any  other  state. 
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or  nation,  if  time  and  circumstance  should  render  such  opposition 
expedient. 

What  part  it  becomes  this  country  to  take  on  a  question  of  this 
sort,  so  far  as  it  is  called  upon  to  take  any  part,  cannot  be  doubtful 
Our  side  of  this  question  is  settled  for  us,  even  without  our  own 
volition.  Our  history,  our  situation,  our  character,  necessarily  de- 
cide our  position  and  our  course,  before  we  have  even  time  to  ask 
whether  we  have  an  option.  Our  place'  is  on  the  side  of  free  in- 
stitutions. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  these  states,  their  in- 
habitants were  accustomed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  self-goyemment;  and  for  the  last  half 
century,  they  have  sustained  systems  of  government  entirely  repre- 
sentative, yielding  to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  prosperity, 
and  not  leaving  them  without  distinction  and  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  system  we  are  not  likely  to  abandon; 
and  while  we  shall  no  farther  recommend  its  adoption  to  other  na- 
tions, in  whole  or  in  part,  than  it  may  recommend  itself  by  its  visi- 
ble influence  oh  our  own  growth  and  prosperity,  we  are,  neverthe- 
less, interested,  to  resist  the  establishment  of  doctrines  which  deny 
the  legality  of  its  foundations.  We  stand  as  an  equal  among 
nations,  claiming  the  full  benefit  of  the  established  international 
law;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
moment,  any  innovations  upon  that  code,  which  shall  bring  into 
doubt  or  question  our  own  equal  and  independent  rights. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  advert  to  those  pretensions,  put  forth 
by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  continental  Europe,  which  seem  to  me 
calculated,  if  unresisted,  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  principles  of  our 
government,  and  indeed  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  any  decree 
of  national  independence.  I  do  not  introduce  these  considerations 
for  the  sake  of  tepics. .  I  am  not  about  to  declaim  against  crowned 
heads,  nor  to  quarrel  with  any  country  for  preferring  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment different  from  our  own.  The  choice  that  we  exercise  for 
ourselves,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  also  to  others.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  pretensions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  nations  generally,  without  regard 
to  the  question,  whether  their  governments  be  absolute,  monarchical 
and  limited,  or  purely  popular  and  representative.  I  have  a  most 
deep  and  thorough  conviction,  that  a  new  era  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
that  new  and  dangerous  combinations  are  taking  place,  promulgating 
doctrines,  and  fraught  with  consequences,  wholly  subversive,  in  their 
tendency,  of  the  public  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  general  liberties 
of  mankind.  Whether  this  be  so,  or  not,  is  the  question  which  I  now 
propose  to  examine,  upon  such  grounds  of  information,  as  the  com^ 
mon  and  public  means  of  knowledge  disclose. 

Everybody  knows  that,  since  the  hnal  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to 
the  throne  of  France,  the  continental  powers  have  entered  into  sundry 
alliances,  which  have  been  made  public,  and  have  held  several  meet- 
ings or  Congresses,  at  which  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct 
have  been  declared.  These  things  must  necessarily  have  an  effect 
upon  the  international  law  of  the  states  of  the  world.  If  that  effect 
be  good,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  that  law,  they  deserve 
to  be  applauded.     If,  on  the  contrary,  their  effect  and  tendency  be 
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most  dangerous,  their  principles  wholly  inadmissible,  their  pretenMOM 
such  as  would  abolish  every  degree  of  national  independence,  tkei 
they  arc  to  be  resisted. 

I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the  treaty, 
concluded  at  Paris  in  September,  1815,  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  commonly  called  the  Holy  Alliance.     This  sinj^lar  allianee 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  for  we  tre 
informed  that  a  draught  of  it  was  exhibited  by  him,  persoDally,  to  t 
plenipotentiary  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,*  before  it  wai 
presented  to  the  other  sovereigns  who  ultimately  sigrned  it.*    TUi 
mstrument  professes  nothing,  certainly,  which  is  not  extremely  coah 
mendable  and  praiseworthy.     It  promises  only  that  the  cootracting 
parties,  both  in  relation  to  other  states,  and  in  regard  to  their  mn 
subjects,  will  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  Christianity.     In  cob- 
firmation  of  these  promises,  it  makes  the  most  solemn  and  deTont  re- 
ligious invocations.     Now,  although  such  an  alliance  is  a  novelty  is 
European  history,  the  world  seems  to  have  received  this  treaty,  apM 
its  first  promulgation,  with  general  charity.     It  was  commonly  udom- 
stood  as  little  or  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  thanks  for  tiie 
successful  termination  of  the  momentous  contest,  in  which  those  soffr- 
reigns  had  been  engaged.     It  still  seems  somewhat  unaccountable, 
however,  that  these  good  resolutions  should  require  to  be  confimwd 
by  treaty.     Who  doubted,  that  these  august  sovereigns  would  treit 
each  other  with  justice,  and  rule  their  own  subjects  in  mercy?    AW 
what  necessity  was  there,  for  a  solemn  stipulation  by  treaty,  to  en- 
sure the  performance  of  that,  which  is  no  more  than  the  ordiaai/ 
duty  of  every  government  ?     It  would  hardly  be  admitted  by  tbeM 
sovereigns,  that,  by  this  compact,  they  suppose  themselves  booadti 
introduce  an  entire  change,  or  any  change,  in  the  course  of  their 
own  conduct.     Nothing  substantially  new,  certainly,  can  be  supped' 
cd  to  have  been  intended.     What  principle,  or  what  practice,  taer^ 
fore,  called  for  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  fK^ 
ties  to  observe  the  rules  of  religion  and  justice  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  writer  of  reputation  upoo  thi 
Public  Law,  described,  many  years  ago,  not  inaccurately,  the  ditf^ 
acter  of  this  alliance:  I  allude  to  Puficndorff.  *^  It  seenn  ufeleMy" 
says  he,  '^  to  fVame  any  pacts  or  leagues,  barely  for  the  deienee  aai 
support  of  universal  peace;  for,  by  such  a  league,  nothing  is  iape^ 
added  to  the  obligation  of  natural  law,  and  no  agreement  is  inWi 
for  the  performance  of  anything,  which  the  parties  were  not  previoe^ 
ly  bound  to  perform;  nor  is  the  original  obligation  rendered  firmer er 
.stronger  by  such  an  addition.  Men  of  any  tolerable  culture  and  civ- 
ilisation, might  well  be  ashamed  of  entering  into  any  such  compect, 
the  conditions  of  which  imply  only  that  the  parties  concerned  Ail 
not  offend  in  any  clear  point  of  duty.  Besides,  we  should  be  guikj 
of  great  irreverence  towards  God,  should  we  suppose  that  hia  injnae- 
tions  had  not  already  laid  a  sufficient  obligation  upon  us  to  act  jell* 
ly,  unless  we  ourselves  voluntarily  consented  to  the  same  engage 
ment:  as  if  our  obligation  to  obey  his  will^  depended  upon  ouroim 
pleasure. 

*  Vkfe  Lord  Cksdereagh*s  Speech  in  the  Hoom  of  ConunoM,  Tthtwmj  1,  181$.    Di- 
batcf  in  Parliament,  voL  36,  page  855;  where  abo  th«  Treaty  may  be  fand  al  kag^ 
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^  If  one  engage  to  serve  another,  he  does  not  set  it  down  express- 
ly and  particularly  among  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  bargain, 
that  he  will  not  betray  nor  murder  him,  nor  pillage  nor  burn  his 
house.  For  the  same  reason,  thai  would  be  ft  dishonorable  engage- 
ment, in  which  men  should  bind  themselves  to  act  properly  and  de- 
cently, and  not  break  the  peaop."* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer.  How  nearly 
he  had  anticipated  the  case  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  will  appear  from 
comparing  his  observations  with  the  preamble  to  that  alliance,  which 
is  as  follows: 

''In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity,  their 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia," — *^  solemnly  declare,  that  the  present  act  has 
DO  other  object  than  to  publish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their 
fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  states, 
and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take 
for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion,  namely,  the 
precepts  of  justice.  Christian  charity,  and  peace^  which,  far  from 
being  applicable  only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  councils  of  princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as 
being  the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institntions,  and  reme- 
dying their  imperfections.'? 

This  measure,  however,  appears  principally  important,  as  it  was 
the  first  of  a  series,  and  was  followed  afterwards  by  others  of  a  more 
marked  and  practical  nature..  These  measures,  taken  together, 
profess  to  establish  two  principles,  which  the  Allied  Powers  would 
enforce,  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  civilized  world;  and  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  which  is  menaced  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  bayonets. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that  all  popular,  or  constitutional 
rights,  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  from  the  crown. 
Society,  upon  this  principle,  has  no  rights  of  its  own;  it  takes  good 
government,  when  it  gets  it,  as  a  boon  and  a  concession,  but  can 
demand  nothing.  It  is  to  live  in  that  favor  which  emanates  from 
royal  authority,  and  if  it  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  that  f^y.or,  there 
is  nothing  to  protect  it  against  any  degree  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. It  can  rightfully  make  no  endeavour  for  a  change,  by  itself; 
its  whole  privilege  is  to  receive  the  favors  that  may  be  dispensed  by 
the  sovereign  power,  and  all  its  duty  is  described  in  the  single  word, 
iubmission.  This  is  the  plain  result  of  the  principal  continental  state 
papers;  indeed  it  is  nearly  the  identical  text  of  some  of  them. 

The  Laybach  circular  of  May,  1821,  alleges,  "that  useful  a 
necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  administration,  ought  only 
emanate  from  the  free  wUl  and  intelligent  conviction  of  those  wh< 
God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power;  all  that  deviates  from  this 
line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  commotions,  and  evils,  far  more 
insufiferable  than  those  which  they  pretend  to  remedy."!     ^ow,  sir, 
this  principle  would  carry  Europe  back  again,  at  once,  into  the 
middle  of  the  dark  ages.     It  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  riffht 
of  kings,  advanced  now,  by  new  advocates,  and  sustained  by  a  for- 
midable array  of  power.     That  the  people  hold  their  fundamental 
privileges,  as  matter  of  concestion  or  tndulgencey  from  the  sovereign 

*  Book  2,  cap.  2.  t  Annual  Register,  for  1821. 
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power,  is  a  sentiment  not  easy  to  be  diffused  in  this  age,  any  farther 
than  it  is  enforced  by  the  direct  operation  of  military  means.  It  it 
true,  certainly,  that  some  six  centuries  ago,  the  early  founders  of 
English  liberty  called  the  instrument  which  secured  their  rights  a 
Charier;  it  was,  indeed,  a  concession;  they  had  obtained  it,  sword 
in  hand,  from  the  king;  and^  in  many  other  cases,  triMtever  was 
obtained,  favorable  to  human  rights,  from  the  tyranny  and  despot* 
ism  of  the  feudal  sovereigns,  was  called  by  the  names  of  prinUgti 
and  liberiieSy  as  being  matter  of  special  favor.  And,  though  we 
retain  this  language  at  the  present  time,  the  principle  itself  belongs 
to  ages  that  have  long  passed  by  us.  The  civilized  world  has  done 
with  the  enormous  faith,  of  many  made  for  one.  Society  asserts  its 
own  rights,  and  alleges  them  to  be  original,  sacred,  and  unalienable. 
It  is  not  satisfied  with  having  kind  masters;  it  demands  a  participa- 
tion in  its  own  government:  and,  in  states  much  advanced  in  civiliM- 
tion,  it  urges  this  demand  with  a  constancy  and  an  energy,  that 
cannot  well,  nor  long,  be  resisted.  There  are,  happily,  enough  of 
regulated  governments  in  the  world,  and  those  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, to  operate  as  constant  examples,  and  to  keep  alive  an 
unceasing  panting  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  for  the  enjoyment  of  similar 
free  institutions. 

When  the  English  revolution  of  1688  took  place,  the  Knglw* 
people  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  example  of  Runnynwde; 
they  did  not  build  their  hopes  upon  royal  charters;  they  did  not, like 
the  Lay  bach  circular,  suppose  that  all  useful  changes  in  constitutiow 
and  laws  must  proceed  from  those  only  whom  God  has  rendered  r»> 
sponsible  for  power.  They  were  somewhat  better  instructed  io  tha 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  or  at  least  they,  were  better  lovers  of  tbosi 
principles,  than  the  sovereigns  of  Laybach.  Instead  of  petitiooiiig 
for  charters,  they  declared  their  rights,  and,  while  they  offered  to  the 
family  of  Orange  the  crown  with  one  hand,  they  held  in  the  other 
an  enumeration  of  those  privileges  which  they  did  not  profess  to  hoU 
as  favors,  but  which  they  demanded  and  intuted  f^xm,  as  their 
doubted  rights. 

I  need  not  stop  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  totally  hostile 
these  doctrines  of  Laybach,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  mtt 
government.  They  are  in  direct  contradiction:  the  principles  of 
good  and  evil  are  hardly  more  opposite.  If  these  principles  of  the 
sovereigns  be  true,  we  ore  but  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  or  of  anarehyt 
and  arc  only  tolerated  among  civilized  states,  because  it  has  not  jk 
been  convenient  to  conform  us  to  the  true  standard. 

But  the  second,  and,  if  possible,  the  still  more  obiectionable  priih 
ciplc,  avowed  in  these  papers,  is  the  right  of  forcible  interlerenc* 
in  the  affairs  of  other  states.  A  right  to  control  nations  in  their 
desire  to  change  their  own  government,  wherever  it  may  be  eotr 
jecturcd,  or  pretended  that  such  change  might  furnish  an  txmmfk 
to  the  subjects  of  other  states,  is  plainly  and  distinctly  asserted. 
The  same  Congress  that  made  the  declaration  at  Laybach,  hi' 
declared,  before  its  removal  from  Troppau,  '*  that  the  powers  kavt 
an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  hostile  attitude  in  regard  to  those 
states  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the  government  may  operalo  ae 
an  example." 
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There  cannot,  as  I  {Kink,  be  conceived  a  more  flagrant  violation 
of  public  law,  or  national  indefiendcncc,  than  is  contained  in  this 
short  dorlaration. 

No  matter  what  be  the  character  of  the  government  resisted;  no 
matter  with  what  weight  the  ftntt  of  the  oppressor  bears  on  the  nerk 
of  the  oppressed;  if  he  struggle,  or  if  he  complain,  he  sets  a  dan- 
gerous example  of  resistance, — and  from  that  moment  he  beconu>s 
an  object  of  hostility  to  the  most  powerful  potentates  of  the  earth. 
I  wmnt  words  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  this  abominable  principle. 
I  trust  every  enlightened  man  throughout  the  world  will  oppose  it, 
and  that,  especially,  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  fortunately  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  bayonets  that  enforce  it,  will  proclaim  their  de- 
testation of  it,  in  a  tone  both  loud  and  decisive.  The  avowed  object 
of  such  declarations  is  to  preserve  the  )>euce  of  the  world.  But  by 
what  means  is  it  pro{>os(>d  to  preserve  this  ]>eace?  Simply,  by 
bringing  the  power  of  all  go\ernnients  to  bear  against  all  subjects. 
Here  is  to  be  established  a  sort  of  double,  or  treble,  or  quadruple, 
or,  far  aught  I  know,  a  quintuple  alle<;iance.  An  offence  against 
one  king  is  to  be  an  otfence  nirainsl  all  kings,  and  the  power  of  all 
is  to  be  put  forth  f(»r  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  A  right  to 
interfere  in  extreme  cases,  in  the  case  of  contiguous  states,  and 
where  imminent  danger  is  threatened  to  one  by  what  is  transpiring 
in  another,  is  not  without  precedent  in  modem  times,  upon  what  has 
been  called  the  law  of  vicinage;  and  when  coulined  to  extreme  cases, 
and  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  perhaps  be  defended  u|H)n 
principles  of  necessity  and  .se It-defence.  But  to  maintain  that  sove- 
reigns may  go  to  war  upon  the  subjects  of  an<ither  state  tt)  rejtress 
ON  txampUy  is  monstrous  indeed.  What  is  ti>  be  the  limit  to  such  a 
principle,  or  to  the  practice  growing  out  of  it?  What,  in  any  case, 
but  sovereign  pleasure  is  to  decide  whether  tiie  example  be  good 
or  bad.^  And  what,  under  the  operati(»n  of  such  rule,  may  be 
thought  of  oiR  ejrmnple  f  Why  are  we  not  as  lair  objects  lor  the 
operation  of  the  new  principle,  as  any  of  those  who  may  attempt  to 
rf  ft»rni  the  condition  of  their  govermnent,  on  the  other  t^ide  of  the 
Atlantic  r 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  alliance  of  sovereigns,  for  objects  per- 
»«inal  to  themselves,  t»r  respectini;  (»nly  the  p'Tiiianenee  of  their  own 
power,  must  be  the  destruction  t»f  ail  ju<t  feeling,  and  all  natural 
«\mpathv,  between  those  who  exercise  the  power  <»f  government  and 
inose  who  are  subj«'ct  to  it.  The  old  channels  of  mutual  regard  and 
I'i'ntidence  are  to  be  dried  up,  or  cut  oil*  Obe«iience  can  now  be 
ex|io<*ted  no  longer  than  it  is  enforcid.  InMtad  of  relying  on  the 
affection^  i»f  the  g<ivi'rne«K  snvr reigns  are  to  rely  on  the  atfrc-tions 
and  friendship  «if  other  sovereign**.  'J  here  are,  in  short,  no  loiicer 
to  be  nations.  Princes  and  pei»ple  no  li»n^er  are  to  unite  lor  inter- 
ests connnon  to  them  b<»th.  There  is  to  be  an  eml  of  all  )iatri«itism, 
as  a  distinct  national  feelinu.  S<»cietv  is  to  be  divided  hori/ontallv: 
all  sovereigns  above,  and  all  subjects  below;  the  fonner  coalescing 
f»»r  their  <»wn  security,  and  for  the  more  certain  subjectinn  of  tho 
undirtin^uished  multitude  beneath.  This,  sir,  is  no  picture,  drawn 
bv  imagination.  I  have  hardly  used  language  stronger  than  that  in 
which  the  authors  of  this  new  sv»tcm  have  commented  on  their  own 
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work.     Mr.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  speech  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  February  last,  declared,  that  he  had  a  conference  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Verona,  in  which  that  august  sovereign 
uttered  sentiments  wiiich  appeared  to  him  so  precious,  that  he  im- 
mediately hastened  home,  and  wrote  them  down  while  yet  fresh  in 
his  recollection.     "  The  Emperor  f/tc/arcf//'  said  he,  "  that  there  ca 
no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  English ,  French^  Rnssiany  PrussianjOr 
•Austrian  policy:  there  is  hericiforth  but  one  policy y  fr/itc7i,  for  the  saftti 
of  ally  should  be  adopted  both  by  people  and  kings.     It  iras  for  me  firti 
to  sliow  myself  convinced  of  the  principles  upon  tchich  I  founded  the  a!^ 
ance;  an  occasion  offered  ttself;  the  rising  in  Greece.     Jyothing  cerlainhj 
could  occur  more  for  my  interests,  for  the  interests  of  my  people;  notkini 
more  acceptable  to  my  country y  than  a  religious  rear  in  Turkey:  hut  1 
have  thought  I  perceived  in  the  troubles  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  cf  rcM- 
lutiony  and  1  have  held  back.     Providence  has  not  put  uttder  my  cmi- 
mand  800,000  soldiers,  to  satisfy  my  ambitiony  hut  to  protect  rri^ioi, 
morality y  and  justice,  and  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  those  principui  tf 
order  on  which  human  society  rests.     It  may  well  be  penniited  thatkinp 
may  have  public  alliances  to  difcml  themselves  against  secret  enemia,^ 
These,  sir,  are  the  words  which  the  French  minister  thought  M 
important  as  that  they  deserved  to  be  recorded;  and  I,  too,  sir,  in 
of  the  same  opinion.     But,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  hereafter  to  be 
neither  a  Russian  policy,  nor  a  Prussian  policy,  nor  an  Avstriu 
policy,  nor  a  French  policy,  nor  even,  which  vet  I  will  not  believe, 
an  English  policy;  there  will  be,  I  trust  in  God,  an  Atnerican  policj. 
If  the  authority  of  all  these  governments  be  hercaj^er  to  be  miied 
and  blended,  and  to  flow  in  one  augmented  current  of  prerogative, 
overthe  face  of  Europe,  sweeping  away  all  resistance  in  its  course, 
it  will  yet  remain  fur  us  to  secure  our  own  happiness,  by  tlic  preser- 
vation of  our  own  principles;  which  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  maoli- 
neiis  to  express  on  nil  proper  occasions,  and  the  spirit  to  defend  b 
every  extremity.     The  end  and  scope  of  this  amaUramated  policj  ii 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this: — to  interfere,  by  force ,  for  any  gov- 
ernment, against  any  people  who  may  resist  it.     Be  the  state  of  the 
people  what  it  may,  they  shall  not  rise;  be  the  government  whilit 
will,  it  shall  not  be  opposed.     The  practical  commentary  has  cor- 
responded  with  the  plain  language  of  the  text.     Look  at  Spain,  and 
at  Greece.     If  men  may  not  resist  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  the 
Turkish  cimeter,  what  is  there  to  which  humanity  must  not  submit? 
Stronger  cases  can  never  arise.     Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  at  all  timet 
— is  it  not  our  duty,  at  this  time,  to  come  forth,  and  deny,  and  con- 
demn, these  monstrous  principle's.     Where,  but  here,  and  in  one 
other  place,  are  they  likoly  to  be  resisted.^     They  are  advanced  with 
equal  coolness  and  boldness;  and  they  are  supported  by  immense 
power.     The   timid   will  shrink   and  give  way — and  many  of  the 
brave  may  be  compelled  to  yield  to  force.     Human  liberty  may  vet, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  repose  its  principal  hopes  on  the  intellicence 
and  the  vigor  of  the  Saxon  race.     As  far  as  depends  on  us,atieait, 
I  trust  those  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed;  and  that,  to  the  extent 
which  may  consist  with  our  own  sailed,  pacific  policy,  our  opioionf 
and  sentiments  may  be  brought  to  act,  on  the  right  side,  ana  to  the 
right  end,  on  an  occasion  which  is,  in  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  mo- 
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mentous  question  between  an  intelligent  age,  full  of  knowledge, 
thirsting  for  improvement,  and  quickened  by  a  thousand  impulses, 
on  one  side,  and  the  most  arbitrary  pretensions,  sustained  by  unpre- 
cedented power,  on  the  other. 

This  asserted  right  of  forcible  intervention,  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  is  in  open  violation  of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  Who 
has  authorised  these  learned  doctors  of  Troppau,  to  establish  new 
articles  in  this  code.^  Whence  are  their  diplomas?  Is  the  whole 
world  expected  to  acquiesce  in  principles,  which  entirely  subvert 
the  independence  of  nations.^  On  the  basis  of  this  independence 
has  been  reared  the  beautiful  fabric  of  international  law.  •  On  the 
principle  of  this  independence,  Europe  has  seen  a  family  of  nations, 
flourishing  within  its  lunits,  the  small  among  the  large,  protected  not 
always  by  power,  but  by  a  principle  above  power,  by  a  sense  of 
propriety  and  justice.  On  this  principle  the  great  commonwealth  of 
civilized  states  has  been  hitherto  upheld.  There  have  been  occa- 
sional departures,  or  violations,  and  always  disastrous,  as  in  the  case 
of  Poland;  but,  in  general,  the  harmony  of  the  system  has  been 
wonderfully  preserved.  In  the  production  and  preservation  of  this 
sense  of  justice,  this  predominating  principle,  the  Christian  religion 
has  acted  a  main  part.  Christianity  and  civilisation  have  labored 
together;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  law  of  our  human  condition,  that 
they  can  live  and  flourish  only  together.  From  their  blended  in- 
fluence has  arisen  that  delightful  spectacle  of  the  prevalence  of  rea- 
son and  principle,  over  power  and  interest,  so  well  described  by  one 
who  was  an  honor  to  the  age — 

"  Aiid  sovereign  Law,  the  world**  collected  wiU, 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  EmpreRs— crowning  good,  rqiressing  ill : 

Srait  Dv  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiencf,  Discretion^  like  a  rapor,  sinks^ 

And  e*en  tlie  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks.*' 

But  this  vision  is  past.  While  the  teachers  of  Laybach  give  the 
rule,  there  will  be  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  strongest. 

It  may  now  be  required  of  me  to  show  what  interest  tre  have,  in 
resisting  this  new  system.  What  is  it  to  us,  it  may  be  asked,  upon 
what  princij^es,  or  what  pretences,  the  Europetui  governments 
assert  a  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours  .^  The 
thunder,  it  may  be  said,  ffdlls  at  a  distance.  The  wide  Atlantic  is 
between  us  and  danger;  and,  however  others  may  sufl[er,  we  shall 
remain  safe.  » 

I  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  we  are  one  of 
the  nations;  that  we  have  an  interest,  therefore,  in  the  preservation 
of  that  system  of  national  law  and  national  intercourse,  which  has 
heretofore  subsisted,  so  beneficially  for  all.  Our  system  of  govern- 
ment, it  should  also  be  remembered,  is,  throughout,  founded  on 
principles  utterly  hostile  to  the  new  code;  and,  if  we  remain  undis- 
turbed by  its  operation,  we  shall  owe  our  security,  either  to  our  sit- 
uation or  our  spirit.  The  enterprising  character  of  the  age,  our 
own  active  commercial  spirit,  the  great  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  intercourse  between  civilized  and  commercial  states, 
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given  «R  a  hi«rh  conrrrn  in  the  preservation  of  those  salutary  prin- 
ciples, upon  which  that  intereoiirse  is  founded.  We  have  as  clear 
an  interest  in  international  hiw,  as  individuals  have  in  the  laws  of 
soeitty. 

But,  apart  from  the  soundness  of  the  policy,  on  the  jQ:round  of 
direct  interest,  we  have,  sir,  a  duty,  connected  with  this  subject, 
which,  I  trust,  we  are  willing  to  perform.  What  do  ire  not  owe  to 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liherty?  to  the  principle  of  lawful 
resistance?  to  the  principle  that  society  has  a  right  to  partake  in 
its  own  government?  As  the  leading  Republic  of  the  world, 
living  and  breathing  in  these  principles,  and  advanced,  by  their 
operation,  with  unetiualled  rapidity,  in  our  career,  shall  we  give  onr 
consent  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  and  disgrace?  It  \a  neither  os- 
tentation nor  boasting,  to  say,  that  there  lie  before  this  country,  in 
immediate  prospect,  a  great  extent  and  height  of  power.  We  are 
borne  along  towards  this,  without  effort,  and  not  alwnyv  even  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of  o»ir  own  motion.  Circumstancei 
which  never  combined  before,  have  cooperated  in  our  favor,  and  a 
mighty  current  is  setting  us  forward,  which  we  could  not  resist,  even 
if  we  would,  and  which,  while  we  would  stop  to  make  an  obserratioa, 
and  take  the  sun,  has  set  us,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  place  where  we  commenced  it.  Docs  it  not  become 
us,  then,  is  it  not  a  duty  imposed  on  us,  to  give  our  weight  to  the 
side  of  libertv  and  justice — to  let  mankind  know  that  we  are  Ml 
tired  of  our  own  institutions — and  to  protest  against  the  asseilfi 
power  of  ahering,  at  ple<b«ure,  the  law  of  the  civilized  world? 

But,  whatever  we  do,  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  us  to  do  upoB 
clear  and  consistent  principles.  There  is  an  important  topic  in  the 
Message,  to  which  I  have  yet  hardly  alluded.  1  mean  the  rumored 
combination  of  the  European  ccmtinental  sovereij^ns,  against  the 
new  established  free  states  of  South  America.  W  hatever  pnsitioD 
this  government  may  take  on  that  subject,  I  trust  it  will  be  one 
which  can  be  defended.,  on  known  and  acknowledged  grounds  of 
right.  I'he  near  approach,  or  the  remote  distance  of  danger,  nnj 
aA(*ct  policy,  but  cannot  change  princi])le.  The  same  reason  thit 
would  authorise  us  to  protest  against  unwarrantable  combiDatioBf 
to  interfere  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  would  autborin 
us  equally  to  protest,  if  the  same  combination  were  directed  aganil 
the  smallest  state  in  Europe,  although  our  duty  to  ourselves,  otf 
policy,  and  wisdom,  might  indicate  very  diflerent  courses,  at  fit  to 
be  pursued  by  us  in  the  two  cases.  We  shall  not,  1  trust,  act  upoa 
the  notion  of  dividing  the  world  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  coaqJaii 
of  nothing  done  by  tJirm  in  their  hemisphere,  if  they  will  not  interfefS 
with  ours.  At  least  this  wiiuld  not  h<^  such  a  course  of  policy  as  I 
could  recommend  or  sup[)ort.  We  have  not  offendod,  and,  I  hope, 
we  do  not  intend  to  offend,  in  regard  to  South  America,  against  aaj 
princi)>le  of  national  independence  or  of  public  law.  Wc  have  dofll 
nothing,  we  shall  do  nothing,  that  we  need  to  hush  up  or  to  eoV" 
promise,  by  forbearing  to  express  our  sympathy  for  the  cauae  of 
the  Greeks,  or  our  opinion  of  the  course  which  other  goveriuneilt 
have  adopted  in  regard  to  them. 
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v',  in  the  iioxt  place,  lie  u^ked,  perhaps,  supposing  wfi  thid 
II',  what  can  tec  do?  An;  wc  to  ffo  to  war?  Are  we  to  in- 
II  thr'  iirr<k  cuiisr,  or  any  other  European  cau8c?  Are  we 
ii:<'r  <»tir  pacific  relation?*? — No,  certainly  not.  What,  then, 
iiofi  rcnirs,  remains  for  ux'f  If  wo  will  not  endanger  our 
re;  if  we  will  neither  furnish  armies,  nor  navies,  to  the 
liirh  w<'  think  the  just  one,  what  is  there  within  our  power? 
lis  reasoning  mistakes  the  a^e.  The  time  has  hecn,  indeed, 
ets,  and  armies,  and  snhsidies,  were  the  principal  reliances 
the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind,  there  has  arrived 
*hange  in  this  respect.  Moral  causes  come  into  consider- 
proportion  as  t)ie  progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced;  and 
r  (^finion  of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascen- 
.'«'r  mere  l>ruta]  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most 
lie  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and  oppression; 
t  grows  more  intelligent  and  more  intense,  it  will  bo^  more 
e  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it 
V  con^iuered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressilile,  and  invulnerable 
•apons  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is  that  impassable,  unex- 
tble  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  which,  like 
angels, 

•*  Vitiil  ill  rvrry  part, 
<'i«iiii<it,  )j(tt  In'  tuiuibilating,  dir." 

:his  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  power  to  talk 
triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  des<ila- 
f  fortresses  surri'inUTod,  what  armies  subdued,  or  what  pro- 
errun.  In  the  history  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us, 
r  instance  of  unhaf>{)y  Spaui,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all 
.  in  n  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of 
/cd  worlij.  It  is  notliini;,  that  the  troops  of  France  have 
om  the  Pyrene«'s  to  Cadiz;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy 
rate  nrition  lias  fallen  before  them;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests, 
scaiioii,  and  ♦•xerution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of 
resi-^faiicM*.  There  is  an  en<»my  that  still  exists  to  check 
of  these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to  the 
le  of  bis  ovati«»ns;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that  Ku- 
iigh  silent,  is  yet  indignant;  it  shows  him  that  the  sceptre 
•t«)ry  i<  a  barren  sci'ptre;  that  it  shall  confer  neither  joy  nor 
It  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in  his  grasp.  In  the  midst  of 
ition.  It  pierces  his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured  justice,  it 
>s  airain>t  liirn  th«>  indignatini  of  an  enlightened  and  civil- 
,  it  tiirn'4  to  hi't(>rness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  woundd 
the  stiiif;  which  heloii^rs  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
the  npiiiiori  of  mankind. 

own  •■pillion.  >ir,  the  Spanish  nation  is  now  nearer,  not  only 
•f  time,  but  ill  point  of  circumstance,  to  the  acquisition  of 
I'll  iroverrnnoiit,  than  at  the  moment  of  the  French  invasion. 
MiKt.  no  (loiibt,  undergo  these  trials  in  their  progress  to  the 
iieiit  of  tree  institutions.  The  very  trials  benefit  them,  and 
(HI  more  capa!>le  both  of  obtaining  and  of  enjoying  the  ob- 
h  thev  seek. 
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I  shall  not  detain  the  Committee,  8ir,  by  laying  before 
statistical,  geographical,  or  commercial  account  of  Greece. 
no  knowledge  on  these  sul)jectSj  which  is  not  common  to  all.     Ji  k 
universally  admitted,  that,  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
condition  of  Greece  has  been  greatly  improved.     Her  marine  is  tt 
present  res[)ectable,  containing  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean, 
better  even,  in  that  sea,  than  our  own,  as  more  accustomed  to  the  long 
quarantines,  and  other  regulations  which  prevail  in  its  ports.    The 
number  of  her  seamen  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  50,000,  but  I 
suppose  that  estimate  nnist  be  nmch  too  large.'   They  have  proba- 
bly 150,CXX)  tons  of  shipping.     It  is  not  easy  to  state  an  accurate 
account  of  Grecian  population.     The  Turkish  government  does  not 
trouble  itself  with  any  of  the  calculations  of  political  economy,  and 
there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  an  accurate  census,  probablj, 
in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.     In  the  absence  of  ail  official 
information,  private  opinions   widely  differ.     By  the  tables  whick 
have  been  communicated,  it  would  seem  that  there  m  3,400,000 
Greeks  in  Greece  proper  and  the  Islands;  an  amount,  w  1  am  in* 
clined  to  think,  somewhat  overrated.     There  are,  probably,  intbe 
whole  of  European  Turkey,  5,000,000  Greeks,  and  3,000,000 more 
in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  that  power.     The  moral  and  intellect* 
ual  progress  of  this  numerous  population,  under  the  horrible  op- 
pression which  crushes  it,  has  been  such  as  may  well  excite  regard. 
Slaves,  under  barbarous  masters,  the  Greeks  have  still  aspired  after 
the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  civilisation.     Before  the  braakiof 
out   of  the   present  revolution,  they  had  established  schools,  and 
colleges,   and   libraries,    and   the   press.     Wherever,    as   in  Sdo, 
owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  weight  of  oppression  wai 
mitigated,  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  aptitude  for 
the  aKs,  were  discovered.     Though  certainly  not  on  an  efioalitj     ^ 
with  the  civilized  and  Christian  states  of  Europe,  and  how  is  it  pa** 
sible  under  such  oppression  as  they  endured  that  they  should  be?     { 
they  yet  furnished  a  striking  contrast  with  their  Tartar  marieni 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  concepliQa 
of  the  nature  of  the  despotism  exercised  over  them.     Conquest  aid 
subjugation,   as   known   among   European  states,   are  ^adeqMlB 
modes  of  expression  by  which  to  denote  the  dominion  of  the  Toifap 
A  conquest,  in  the  civilized  world,  is  generally  no  more  thn*ia 
acquisition  of  a  new  dominion  to  the  conquering  country.     ^^^, 
not  imply  a  never-ending  bondage  imposed  upon  the  conquered,% 
perpetual  mark,  and  opprobrious  distinction  between  them  and  thair 
masters;  a  bitter  and  unending  persecution  of  their  religion;  an  ha- 
bitual violation  of  their  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  the  W" 
restrained  indulgence  towards  them,  of  every  passion  which  bekNfi 
to  the  character  of  a  barbarous  soldiery.     Yet,  such  is  the  afiMf 
Greece.     The  Ottoman  power  over  them,  obtained  originally  bj  Al 
sword,  is  constantly  preserved  by  the  same  means.     Wherever  i  . 
exists,  it  is  a  mere  military  power.     The  religious  and  civil  codeaf 
the  state,  being  both  fixed  in  the  Alcoran,  and  equally  the  object af 
an  ignorant  and  furious  faith,  have  been  found  equally  incapiUeaf  , 
change.     ''The  Turk,"  it  has  been  said,  ''has  been  eneammi  « 
Europe  for  four  centuries."     lie  has  hardly  any  more  |iuticipiti» 
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in  European  manners^  knowledge,  and  arts,  than  when  he  Ci(^ed 
the  Bosphorus.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  power  of  the 
empire  is  fallen  into  anarchy,  and  as  the  principle  which  belongs  to 
the  head  belongs  also  to  the  parts,  there  are  as  many  despots  as 
there  are  p^has,  beys,  and  visiers.  Wars  are  almost  perpetual, 
between  the  sultan  and  some  rebellious  governor  of  a  province;  and 
in  the  conflict  of  these  despotisms,  the  people  are  necessarily  ground 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  In  short,  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  sublime  Porte,  feel  daily  all  the  miseries  which 
flow  from  despotism,  from  anarchy,  from  slavery,  and  from  religious 
persecution.  If  anything  yet  remains  to  heighten  such  a  picture, 
let  it  be  added,  that  every  office  in  the  government  is  not  only 
actually,  but  professedly,  venal; — the  pachalics,  the  visierates,  the 
cadiships,  and  whatsoever  other  denomination  may  denote  the  de- 
positary of  power.  In  the  whole  world,  sir,  there  is  no  such  op- 
pression/e//,  as  by  the  Christian  Greeks.  In  various  parts  of  India, 
to  be  sure,  the  government  is  bad  enough;  but  then  it  is  the  govern- 
ment of  barbarians  over  barbarians,  and  the  feeling  of  oppression  is, 
of  course,  not  so  keen.  There  the  oppressed  are  perhaps  not  bet- 
ter than  their  oppressors;  but  in  the  case  of  Greece,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Christian  men,  not  without  knowledge,  not  without  refine- 
ment, not  without  a  strong  thirst  for  all  the  pleasures  of  civilized 
life,  trampled  into  the  very  earth,  century  after  century,  by  a  pil- 
laging, savage,  relentless  soldiery.  Sir,  the  case  is  unique.  There 
exists,  and  has  existed,  nothing  like  it.  The  world  has  no  such 
misery  to  show;  there  is  no  case  in  which  Christian  communities  can 
be  called  upon,  with  such  emphasis  of  appeal. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed  I  need  have  said 
nothing,  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  it  must  be  some  new  combination 
of  circumstances,  or  new  views  of  policy  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
which  have  caused  this  interesting  struggle  not  merely  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference,  but  to  be  marked  with  opprobrium.  The 
very  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  contest  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks,  sufficiently  indicates  what  must  be  the  feeling  of  every 
individual^  and  every  government,  that  is  not  biassed  by  a  particular 
interest,  or  a  particular  feeling,  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

And  now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Allied 
Powers,  in  regard  to  this  contest?  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
the  sovereigns  were  in  Congress  at  Lay  bach;  and  the  papers  of  that 
assembly  sufficiently  manifest  their  sentiments.  They  proclaimed 
their  abhorrence  of  those  "  criminal  combinations  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe;"  and,  although  it  is  possible 
that  this  denunciation  was  aimed,  more  particularly,  at  the  distur- 
bances in  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  yet  no  excep- 
tion is  made,  from  its  general  terms,  in  favor  of  those  events  in 
Greece,  which  were  properly  the  commencement  of  her  revolution, 
and  which  could  not  but  be  well  known  at  Laybach,  before  the  date 
of  these  declarations.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Russia 
was  a  leading  party  in  this  denunciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
to  achieve  their  liberation;  and  it  cannot  but  be  expected  by  Russia 
that  the  world  shall  also  remember  what  part  she  herself  has  here- 
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tofore  acted,  in  the  same  concern.  It  is  notorious,  that  within  dtf 
lost  half  century  she  has  again  and  again,  excited  the  Greeks  to  re- 
hellion  against  the  Porte,  and  that  she  has  constantly  kept  alive  in 
them  the  hope  that  she  would,  one  day,  by  her  own  great  poirerf 
break  the  yoke  of  their  oppressor,  indeed,  the  earnest  attention 
with  which  Russia  has  regarded  Greece,  goes  much  farther  bwk 
than  to  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Ivan  the  third,  in  1482,  havinf 
espoused  a  Grecian  princes:^,  heiress  of  the  last  Greek  emperor, 
discarded  Si.  George  from  the  Russian  arms,  and  adopted  in  iti 
Ftead  the  Greek  two-headed  blaek  ea^Ie,  whir.h  has  continued  in  the 
Russian  arms  to  the  present  day.  In  virtue  of  the  same  marriige, 
the  Russian  princes  claimed  the  Greek  throne  as  their  inheritance. 
Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  policy  of  Russia  developed  itJ»clf 
more  fully.  In  1G96,  he  rendered  himself  m;ister  of  Azoph,  andin 
1698,  obtained  the  right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  maintain, 
by  that  route,  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  emissaries  throughout  Greece,  and  particularly  applied  himaetf 
to  gain  the  clergy,  lie  adopted  the  Labarwn  of  Constantine,  "^ 
hoc  sifrno  vinces;^^  and  medals  were  struck,  with  the  inscription, 
"  Petrus  I.  Riisso-Gracorwn  Imperatory  In  whatever  new  direction 
the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  may  now  lead  the  politics  of 
Russia,  or  whatever  course  she  may  suppose  Christianity  now  pre- 
scribes to  her,  in  regard  to  the  Greek  cause,  the  time  has  beenm'bai 
she  professed  to  be  contending  for  that  cause,  as  identified  wilk 
Christianity.  The  white  banner  under  which  the  soldiers  of  Peter 
the  first  usually  fought,  bore,  as  its  inscription,  *'  In  the  name  pf  fki 
Pnncey  and  for  our  comdrtj.'*^  Relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  in 
his  war  with  the  Porte,  he  changed  tiie  white  flag  to  red,  and  dis- 
played on  it  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  Godj  ana  for  Cmistimity,^ 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  war  is  well  known.  Though  Anne 
and  Elizabeth,  the  successors  of  Peter,  did  not  possess  his  adiTn 
character,  they  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Greece,  aal 
held  out  hopes  of  restoring  the  Creek  empire.  Catharine  the  see- 
ond,  as  is  well  known,  excited  a  general  revolt  in  1769.  A  RuiaiiS 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  Russian  army  ly^  InnM 
in  the  Morea.  The  Greeks  in  the  end  were  disgusted  by  being  rt- 
quired  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  the  empress  ww 
disgusted  because  they  refused  to  take  it.  In  1774,  peace  WM 
signed  between  Russia  and  the  Purte,  and  the  Greeks  of  thcMoicn 
were  letl  to  their  fate.  Ry  this  treaty  the  Porte  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  khun  of  the  Crimea;  a  preliminary  step  to  tki 
acquisition  of  that  country  by  Russia.  It  i;^  not  unworthy  of  remvfcy 
as  a  circumstance  which  distinguished  this  trom  most  other  dipU* 
matic  transactions,  tiiat  it  concodcd  the  right  to  the  cabinet  of  flk 
Petersburg,  of  intervention  in  the  interior  atlairs  of  Turkey,  in  !•• 
gard  to  whatever  concerned  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  The  cnict 
ties  and  massacres  that  happened  to  the  Greeks  after  the  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  general  pnrdoft 
which  had  been  stipulated  for  them,  need  not  now  to  he  recited. 
Instead  of  retracing  the  deplorable  picture,  it  is  enough  to  saj,  ^ 
that  in  this  respect  the  past  is  justly  reflected  in  the  prencnt.  The 
empress  soon  after  invaded  and  conquered  the  ^""l^fc,  w^  Ml  <>■* 
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of  the  sates  of  Eerson,  its  capital^  caused  to  be  inscribed,  '<  The 
rond  to  Bysantiumy  The  present  Emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  manifested  an  intention  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Catharine  the 
II.  as  his  own,  and  the  world  has  not  been  right,  in  all  its  suspicions, 
if  a  project  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
negotiations  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  ctt  Tilsit. 

All  this  course  of  policy  seems  suddenly  to  be  changed.     Turkey 
is  no  longer  regarded,  it  would  appear,  as  an  object  of  partition  or 
acquisition,  and  Greek  revolts  have,  all  at  once,  become,  according 
to  the  declaration  of  Laybach,  ^'  criminal  combinations."     The  re- 
cent congress  at  Verona  exceeded  its  predecessor  at  Laybach,  in  its 
denunciations  of  the  Greek  struggle.     In  the  circular  of  the  14th* 
of  December,  1822,  it  declared  the  Grecian  resistance  to  the  Turkish 
power  to  be  rash  and  culpable,  and  lamented  that  "  the  firebrand  of 
rebellion  had  been  thrown  into  the  Ottoman  empire."     This  rebuke 
and  crimination,  we  know  to  have  proceeded  on  those  settled  princi-. 
pies  of  conduct,  which  the  continental  powers  had  prescribed  for 
themselves.     The  sovereigns  saw,  as  well  as  others,  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks;  they  knew,  as  well  as  others,  that  it  was  most 
natural  and  most  justifiable,  that  they  should  endeavour,  at  whatever 
hazard,  to  change  that  condition.     They  knew,  that  they,  themselves, 
or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  more  than  once  urged  the  Grreeks  to  sim- 
ilar efforts;  that  they,  themselves,  had  thrown  the  same  firebrand  into 
the  midst  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     And  yet,  so  much  does  it  seem  to 
be  their  fixed  object  to  discountenance  whatsoever  threatens  to  dis-* 
turb  the  actual  government  of  any  country,  that.  Christians  as  they 
were,  and  allied  as  they  professed  to  be,  for  purposes  most  important 
to  human  happiness  and  religion,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  declare 
to  the  world,  that  they  have  wholly  forborne  to  exercise  any  com- 
passion to  the  Greeks,  simply  because  they  thought  thiU  they  49aw,  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  of  revolution.     This,  then,  is 
coming  to  a  plain,  practical  result.   /The  Grecian  revolution  has  been 
discouraged,  discountenanced,  and  denounced,  for  no  reason  but  be- 
cause ittsa  revolution.     Independent  of  all  inquiry  into  the  reason- 
ableness of  its  causes,  or  the  enormity  of  the  oppression  which 
produced  it;  regardless  of  the  peculiar  claims  which  Greece  posses- 
ses upon  the  civilized  world;  and  regardless  of  what  has  been  their 
own  conduct  towards  her  for  a  century;  regardless  of  the  interest  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  sovereigns  at  Verona  seized  upon  the  case 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  as  one  above  all  others  calculated  to  illus- 
trate the  fixed  principles  of  their  policy.     The  abominable  rule  of 
the  Porte  on  one  side,  the  valor  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian 
Greeks  on  the  other,  furnished  a  case  likely  to  convince  even  an  in- 
credulous world  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  the  Allied 
Powers.     They  embraced  the  occasion^  with  apparent  ardor;  and 
the  world,  I  trust,  is  satisfied. 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  direct  and  actual  application  of 
that  system  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  We  see  it  in  the 
very  case  of  Greece.  We  learn,  authentically  and  indisputably, 
that  the  Allied  Powers,  holding  that  all  changes  in  legislation  and 
mdministration  ought  to  proceed  from  kings  alone,  were  wholly  in- 
exorable to  the  suiSerings  of  the  Greeks,  and  wholly  hostile  to  their 
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success  Now  it  is  upon  this  practical  result  of  the  principle  of  the 
continental  powers,  that  I  wish  this  House  to  intimate  its  opinioiL 
The  great  question  is  a  question  of  principle.  Greece  is  only  the 
signal  instance  of  the  application  of  that  principle.  If  the  principle 
be  right,  if  we  esteem  it  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  it,  or  if  we  deem  ourselves  un<it  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject,  then,  of  course,  no  resolution  ouf^ht 
to  pass,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  declarations  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  principles  not  only  utterly  hostile  to  our  own  free  in- 
stitutions, but  hostile  also  to  the  independence  of  all  nations,  and 
altogether  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  human 
nature;  if,  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  see  a  most  striking  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  those  principles,  and  if  we  deem  our  own 
opinions  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight  in  the  estimation  of  mankind; 
then,  I  think,  it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  some  such  measure  as  the  pro- 
posed resolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  sir,  that  as  early  as  July,  1821 ,  Baron 
Strogonoff,  the  Russian  minister  at  Constantinople,  represented  to 
the  Forte,  that,  if  the  undistinguished  massacres  of  the  Greekf, 
both  of  such  as  were  in  open  resistance,  and  of  those  who  remain- 
ed patient  in  their  submission,  were  continued,  and  should  become 
a  settled  habit,  they  would  give  just  cause  of  war  against  the  Porte 
to  all  Christian  states.     This  was  in  18^1.     It  was  followed,  early 
in  the  next  year,  by  that  indescribable  enormity,  that  appalling  mon- 
ument of  barbarian  cruelty,  the  destruction  of  Scio;  a  scene  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe;  a  scene  from  which  human  nature  shrtokf 
shuddering  away;  a  scene  having  hardly  a  parallel  in  the'  history  of 
fallen  man.     This  scene,  too,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  masMcrcs 
in  Cyprus;  and  all  these  things  were  perfectly  known  to  the  Chriitiaa 
powers  assembled  at  Yerona.     Yet  these  powers,  instead  of  actiaff 
upon  the  case  supposed  by  Baron  Strogonoif,  and  which,  one  would 
think,  had  been  then  fully  made  out;  instead  of  being  moved  bjaoj 
compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks;  these  powers,  them 
Christian  powers,   rebuke  their  giiUantry,  and  insult  their  suilcr- 
iiigs,  by  accusing  them  of  '^  throwing  a  firebrand  into  the  OttoMB 
empire." 

Such,  sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principles  on  which  the  colli 
nental  powers  of  Europe  have  agreed  hereaflcr  to  act;  aod  tlu%aB 
eminent  instance  of  the  application  of  those  principlesu 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Committee,  3Ir.  Chairman,  by  aoj  attCBpt 
to  recite  the  events  of  the  Greek  struggle,  up  to  the  present  tine. 
Its  origin  may  be  found,  doubtless,  in  that  improved  state  of  kosw- 
ledge,  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  gradually  taking  place  itt  thift 
country.  The  emancipation  of  the  Greeks  has  been  a  subject  fts- 
quently  discussed  in  modern  times.  They  themselves  are  repressiis' 
as  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  distinction  of  their  anceslsiSi 
not  unmixed  with  an  indignant  feeling,  that  civilized  and  Chriiliaa 
Europe  should  not,  ere  now,  have  aided  them  in  breaking  tMrii* 
tolerable  fetters. 

In  1816,  a  society  was  founded  in  Vienna,  for  the  encoai 
of  Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a  similar  ii 
at  Athens,  and  another  in  Thessaly,  called  the  ^<  GjnBDMMNi  of 
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Mount  Pelion."  The  treasury  and  general  office  of  the  institution 
was  established  at  Munich.  No  political  object  was  avowed  by 
these  institutions,  probably  none  contemplated.  Still,  however,  they 
have,  no  doubt,  had  their  effect  in  hastening  that  condition  of  things, 
in  which  the  Greeks  felt  competent  to  the  establishment  of  their  in- 
dependence. Many  young  men  have  been,  for  years,  annually  sent 
to  the  universities  in  the  western  states  of  Europe  for  their  education; 
and,  after  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  many  military  men, 
discharged  from  other  employment,  were  ready  to  enter  even  into 
so  unpromising  a  service  as  that  of  the  revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali,  the  well 
known  pacha  of  Albania.     Differences  existed  also  with  Persia,  and 
with  Russia.     In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  beginning  of  1821,  an 
insurrection  appears  to  have  broken  out.  in  Moldavia,   under  the 
direction  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  well  edipcated  soldier,  who  had 
been  major-general  in  the  Russian  service.     From  his  character, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  seemed  disposed  tojoin  him,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.    This, 
however,  was  a  great  mistake,  which  the  emperor,  then  at  Laybach, 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  rectify.     The  Porte,  it  would  seem, 
however,  alarmed  at  these  occurrences  in  the  northern  provinces, 
caused  search  to  be  made  of  all  vessels  entering  the  Black  Sea,  ledt 
arms  or  other  military  means  should  be  sent  in  that  manner  to  the 
insurgents.     This  proved  inconvenient  to  the  commerce  of  Russia, 
and   caused  some  unsatisfactory  correspondence  between  the  two 
powers.     It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  exhibition  of  national 
character,  that,  agitated  by  these  appearances  of  intestine  commo- 
tion, the  sultan  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  all  true  mussulmana 
to  renounce  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  to  prepare  arms  and  horses, 
and  to  return  to  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  the  life  of  the  plains. 
The  Turk  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  had,  at  last,  caught  some* 
thing  of  the  dangerous  contagion  of  European  civilisation,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  reform  his  habits,  by  recurring  to  the  original 
manners  of  military  roving  barbarians. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  commencement  of 
1821,  that  the  Revolution  burst  out  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and 
the  Isles.  Circumstances,  certainly,  were  not  unfavorable,  as  cue 
portion  of  the  Turkish  army  was  employed  in  the  war  against  Ali 
Pacha  in  Albania,  and  another  part  in  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Danube.  The  Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open 
country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the  fortresses. 
Of  these,  that  of  Tripolitza,  with  the  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Having  after  these  first 
movements  obtained  time  to  breathe,  it  became,  of  course,  an  early 
object  to  estabhsh  a  government.  For  this  purpose  delegates  of 
the  people  assembled,  under  that  name  which  describes  the  assem- 
bly in  which  we  ourselves  sit,  that  name  which  "  freed  the  Atlan- 
tic," a  Congress.  A  writer,  who  undertakes  to  render  to  the  civil- 
ized world  that  service  which  was  once  performed  b^  Edmund 
Burke,  I  mean  the  compiler  of  the  English  Annual  Register,  asks, 
by  what  authority  this  assembly  could  call  itself  a  Congress,  Simply, 
sir,  by  the  same  authority,  by  which  the  people  of  the  Unitiad  States 
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have  given  the  same  name  to  their  own  legislature.     We,  at  leiil, 
should  be  naturally  inclined  to  think,  not  only  as  far  aa  names,  but 
things  also,  are  concerned,  that  the  Greeks  could  hardly  have  b^ 
gun  their  revolution  under  better  auspices;  since  they  have  endear* 
oured  to  render  applicable  to  themselves  the  general  principles  of 
our  form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  name.     This  constitutioa 
went  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,    la 
the  meantime,  the  war  with  Ali  Pacha  was  ended,  he  having  sur- 
rendered, and   being   afterwards   assassinated,  by  an   instance  of 
treachery  and  perfidy,  which,  if  it  had  happened  elsewhere  thai 
under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  would  have  deserved  ootioe. 
The  negotiation  with  Russia,  too,  took  a  turn  unfavorable  to  (be 
Greeks.     The  great  point  upon  which  Russia  insisted,  beside  the 
abandonment  of  the  measure  of  searching  vessels  bound  to  the 
Black  Sea,  was,  that  the  Porte  should  withdraw  its  armies  from  tke 
neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  frontiers;  and  the  immediate  cons^ 
quence  of  this,  when  effected,  was  to  add  so  much  more  to  the  <fii- 
posable  force,  ready  to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks.     Thete 
events  seemed  to  have  led  the  whole  force  of  the  Kmpire,  at  the 
commencement  of  182:2,  in  a  condition  to  be  employed  against  tlM 
Greek  rebellion;  and,  accordingly,  very  many  anticipated  the  in- 
mediate  destruction   of  their  cause.     The  event,  however,  was  oi^ 
dered  otherwise.     Where  the  greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was  net 
and  defeated.     Entering  the  Morea  with  an  army  which  seened 
capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the  Turks  were  nevertbeleM 
defeated  and  driven  back,  and  pursued  beyond  the  isthmus,  witkia 
which,  as  far  as  it  appears,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  thej  bife 
not  been  able  to  set  their  foot. 

It  was  in  April,  of  this  year,  that  the  destruction  of  Scio  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Suhana  mother,  oa- 
joyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself.  In  a  population  of  190,000 
or  140,000,  it  had  no  more  than  2000  or  3000  Turka;  indeed,  bj 
some  accounts,  not  near  as  many.  The  absence  of  these  mfitt 
masters,  had,  in  some  degree,  allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotioa 
of  knowledge,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  seneral  cultira- 
tion  of  society.  Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modern  week  literatait; 
here  were  libraries,  printing  presses,  and  other  establishmenta,  wUdi 
indicate  some  advancement  in  refinement  and  knowledge.  Certsia 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Samos,  it  would  seem,  envious  of  this  eo^ 
parative  happiness  of  Scio,  landed  upon  the  island,  in  an  irrefvbr 
multitude,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  aoki 
common  cause  with  their  countrymen  against  their  oppressora 
These,  being  joined  by  the  peasantry,  marched  to  the  city,  wai 
drove  the  Turks  into  the  castle.  The  Turkish  fleet,  lately  reenftr* 
ced  from  Egypt,  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  wai 
learning  these  events,  landed  a  force  on  the  island  of  15,000  nea 
There  was  nothing  to  resist  such  an  army.  These  troopa  immedi 
ately  entered  the  city,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Tht 
city  was  fired;  and,  in  four  days,  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  Turk, 
rendered  the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  blood  and  ashea 
The  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited.  Forty  thousand  wosea 
and  children,  unhappily  aaved  from  the  general  deatructioiii  ««i 
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ftfterwardii  sold  in  the  markel  of  Smyrna,  and  sent  off  into 
and  hopeless  servitude.  Even  on  the  wharves  of  our  own  cities,  it 
has  hecn  said,  have  been  sold  the  utensils  of  those  hearths  which 
DOW  exist  no  longer.  Of  the  whole  population  which  I  have  men« 
tioned,  not  above  900  persons  were  lefl  living  upon  the  island.  I 
will  only  repeat,  sir,  that  these  tragical  scenes  were  as  fully  known 
ai  the  Congress  of  Verona,  as  they  are  now  known  to  us;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  call  on  the  powers  that  constituted  that  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  conscience,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  tell  us, 
if  there  be  nothing  even  in  these  unparalleled  excesses  of  Turk- 
ish barbarity,  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  compassion;  nothing  which 
they  regard  as  so  objectionable  as  even  the  very  idea  of  popular  re- 
sistance to  power. 

Tho  events  of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  by,  as  far  as  they 
have  become  known  to  us,  have  been  even  more  favorable  to  the 
Greekx,  than  those  of  the  year  preceding. /^l  omit  all  details,  as 
being  ati  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself.  ^Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
with  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  no  diversion  of  his  force 
to  other  objects,  tho  Porte  has  not  been  able  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  Morea;  and  that,  by  the  last  accounts,  its  armies  were  acting 
defensively  in  Thes«(aly.  I  pass  over  also  the  naval  engagements 
of  the  li  recks,  although  that  is  a  mode  of  warfare  in  which  they 
are  calculated  to  excel,  and  in  which  they  have  already  performed 
actions  of  such  distinguished  skill  and  bravery,  as  would  drikw  ap- 
plause upon  the  best  mariners  in  the  world^j^The  present  state  of 
the  war  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  GreeksSpcfssess  the  whole  of 
the  Morea,  with  the  exception  of  the  thr^i^ortr esses  of  Patras, 
Coron  and  Modon;  all  Candia,  but  one  fortress;  and  roost  of  the 
other  islands.  They  possess  the  citadel  of  Athens,  Missolunghi, 
and  several  other  places  in  Livadia.  They  have  been  able  to  act 
<Hi  the  offensive  and  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  isthmus.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  their  marine  is  weakened;  probably,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strengthened.  But,  what  is  most  of  all  impor* 
tant,  they  have  obtained  time  and  experience.  They  have  awaken- 
ed a  sympathy  throughout  Europe  and  throughout  America;  and 
they  have  formed  a  government  which  seems  suited  to  the  emer 
f  eocy  of  their  condition. 

Sir,  they  have  done  much.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to  com- 
pare their  achievements  with  our  own.  TVo  began  our  revolution, 
already  possessed  of  government,  and,  comparatively,  of  civil  liberty. 
Our  ancestors  bad,  for  centuries,  been  accustomed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  i^overn  themselves.  They  were  well  acquainted  with  popu- 
lar elections  and  legislative  assemblies,  and  the  general  principles 
and  practice  of  free  governments.  They  had  little  else  to  do  than 
to  throw  off  the  paramount  authority  of  the  parent  state.  Enough 
was  still  left,  both  of  law  and  of  organization,  to  conduct  society  in 
its  accustomed  course,  and  to  unite  men  together  for  a  common  ob- 
ject. The  Greeks,  of  course,  could  act  with  little  concert  at  the 
beginning;  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power,  with* 
out  experience,  with  limited  knowledge,  without  aid,  and  surrounded 
by  nations,  which,  whatever  claims  Uie  Greeks  might  seem  to  have 
had  upon  them,  have  afforded  them  nothing  but  disoouragement  and 
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reproach.  They  have  held  out,  however,  for  three  campaigns;  and 
that,  at  least,  is  something.  Coustantiiiople  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces have  sent  forth  thousands  of  troops; — they  have  been  defeat- 
ed. Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  and  Egypt,  have  contributed  their  marine 
contingents; — they  have  not  kept  the  ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars 
have  crossed  the  Bosphorus; — they  have  died  where  the  Persians 
died.  The  powerful  monarchies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  denonn- 
ced  their  cau.^^e,  and  admonished  them  to  abandon  it,  and  submit  to 
their  fate.  They  have  answered  them,  that,  although  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  have  offered  up  their  lives,  there  yet 
remain  lives  to  offer;  and  that  it  is  the  determination  of  all,  **ye8,  of 
ALL,'*  to  persevere  until  they  shall  have  estabhshed  their  liberty,  or 
until  the  power  of  their  oppressors  shall  have  relieved  them  from  the 
burden  of  existence. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  expression  of  our  own 
sympathy,  and  that  of  the  country,  may  do  them  good?  I  hope  it 
may.  It  may  give  them  courage  and  spirit,  it  may  assure  them  of 
public  regard,  teach  them  that  they  are  not  wholly  forgotten  by  the 
civilized  world,  and  int«pire  them  with  constancy  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  great  end.  At  any  rate,  sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  measure 
which  I  have  proposed  is  due  to  our  own  character,  and  called  for 
by  our  own  duty.  When  we  shall  have  discharged  that  duty,  we 
may  leave  the  rest  to  the  disposition  of  Providence. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted,  that  this  measure  is  entirely 
pacific,  I  profess  my  inability  to  perceive  that  it  has  any  possible 
tendency  to  involve  our  neutral  relations.  If  the  resolution  pass,  it 
is  not,  necessarily,  to  be  immediately  acted  on.  It  will  not  be  acted 
on  at  all,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  a  proper  and  safe 
occasion  for  acting  upon  it  shall  arise.  If  we  adopt  the  resolutioB 
to-day,  our  relations  with  every  foreign  state  will  be  to-morrow  pre- 
cisely what  they  now  are.  The  resolution  will  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
press our  sentiments  on  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
Useful  to  that  purpose,  it  can  be  mischievous  to  no  purpose.  If  the 
topic  were  properly  introduced  into  the  Message,  it  cannot  be  im- 
properly introduced  into  discussion  in  this  House.  If  it  were  prop- 
er, which  no  one  doubts,  for  the  President  to  express  his  oj^niioii 
upon  it,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  improper  for  us  to  express  cunt  Tke 
only  certain  efl^ect  of  this  resolution  is  to  express,  in  a  form  nmtl 
in  bodies  constituted  like  this,  our  approbation  of  the  general  wettih 
ment  of  the  Message.  Do  we  wish  to  withhold  that  approlNttieB? 
TTu  Resolution  confers  on  tht  President  no  new  potoerj  nor  aoe9  if  emjm 
on  him  the  exercise  of  any  new  duty;  nor  does  it  hasten  him  ui  At  dih 
charge  cf  any  existing  duty. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  this  resolution  can  add  anything  to  thoit 
excitements  which  it  has  been  supposed,  I  think  very  cauaeletdyt 
might  possibly  provoke  the  Turkish  government  to  acts  of  hoetility. 
There  is  already  the  Message,  expressing  the  hope  of  succe«  to 
the  Greeks,  and  disaster  to  the  Turks,  in  a  much  stronger  mamwr 
than  is  to  be  implied  from  the  terms  of  this  resolution.  There  n 
the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Greek 
Agent  in  London,  already  made  public,  in  which  similar  wisbei  are 
expressed,  and  a  continuance  of  the  correspondence  apparenllj  in- 
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TiCed.  I  might  add  to  thb,  the  unexampled  burst  of  feeling  which  this 
cause  has  called  forth  from  all  claiiaes  of  society,  and  the  notorious 
fact  of  (XTiiiiiury  contributions  made  throughout  the  country  for  its 
aid  and  a(lvuncem(*nt.  After  all  this,  whoever  can  see  cause  of 
danger  to  our  pacilic  relations  troin  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
has  a  keoiMT  vision  than  1  can  pretend  to.  Sir,  there  is  no  aug- 
mented dangrr;  there  is  no  datt^xer.  The  question  comes  at  last  to 
this,  whether,  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  this  House  holds  an  opinion 
which  is  worthy  to  be  expressed? 

K\en  sup|H)se,  sir,  an  Agent  or  Commissioner  were  to  be  inune- 
diately  sent, — a  measure  which  1  myself  believe  to  be  the  proper 
one, — there  is  no  breach  of  neutrality,  nor  any  just  cause  ofoffence. 
Such  an  atrrnt,  of  course,  would  not  be  accredited;  he  would  not 
be  a  public  minister.  The  object  would  be  inquiry  and  information; 
in4)inry,  which  we  have  a  right  to  make;  information,  which  we  are 
interested  to  possess.  If  a  di.smemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire 
be  taking  place,  or  has  already  taken  place;  if 'a  new  state  be  rising, 
or  be  already  risen,  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  can  doubt,  that, 
mtlHMJt  any  breach  of  neutrality,  we  may  inform  ourselves  of  these 
eveiit««,  for  the  government  of  <»ur  own  concerns? 

Th«'  (ireeks  have  declared  the  Turkish  coasts  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade;  may  we  nut  inform  ourselves  whether  this  blockade  be  tunmnal 
or  rtal  f  And,  of  course,  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  or  disregarded  ? 
The  greater  our  trade  may  happen  to  be  with  Smyrna,  a  considera- 
tion which  seems  to  have  alarmed  some  gentlemen,  the  greater  is 
the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  should  seek  to  be  accurately  in- 
ibrmed  of  those  events  which  may  art'ect  its  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  reasonable  man  to 
imagine,  that  this  resolution  can  expose  us  to  the  resentment  of  the 
sublime  Porte. 

Aa  little  reastm  is  there  for  fearing  its  consequences  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers.  They  may,  very  naturally,  dislike  our 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  (treek  Revolution;  but  what  those 
seniunents  are,  they  will  nuich  more  explicitly  learn  in  the  Presi- 
dent's M«"«r»a;ie  than  in  this  resolution.  They  might,  indeed,  prefer 
that  we  shoiild  e\pr<'ss  no  dissent  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
avowed,  and  the  application  which  they  have  made  of  those  doctrines 
to  the  case  of  (ireece.  But  I  trust  we  are  not  disposed  to  leave 
them  in  liny  doubt  as  to  our  sentiments  upon  these  im))ortant  subjects. 
They  have  <'.\pressed  their  opinions,  and  do  not  call  that  expression 
of  (»pini(»n,  cm  intirjWtnn  ;  in  which  respect  they  are  right,  as  the 
expression  of  opinion,  in  ^-uch  cases,  is  not  such  an  iiUetference  as 
wouhl  justify  the  Gn^eks  in  considering  the  powers  as  at  war  with 
them.  For  the  same  reason,  any  expression  which  we  may  make, 
of  ditlerenl  principles  and  ditferent  sympathies,  is  no  interference, 
No  «»ne  would  call  the  Presidc-nt's  Message  an  interference ;  and  yet  it 
IS  much  Wronger,  in  that  respect,  than  this  resolution.  If  either  of 
them  could  be  construed  to  be  an  intoierence^  no  doubt  it  would  be 
improper,  at  least  it  would  be  so,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject; 
f  >r  the  very  thing  which  I  have  attempted  to  resist  in  the  course  of 
these  observations,  is  the  right  of  foreign  interference.  But  neither 
the  Message  nor  the  resolution  has  that  character.     There  is  not  a 
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power  in  Europe  that  can  suppoae,  that,  in  expressinff  our  opinimitf 
on  this  occasion,  we  are  governed  by  any  desire  of  aggrandizing 
ourselves,  or  of  injuring  others.  IVe  do  no  more  than  to  majntain 
those  established  principles,  in  which  we  have  an  interest  in  common 
with  other  nations,  and  to  resist  the  introduction  of  new  principles 
and  new  rules,  calculated  to  destroy  the  relntive  independence  of 
states,^  and  particularly  hostile  to  the  whole  fabric  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. 

I  close,  then,  sir,  with  repeating,  that  the  object  of  this  resolution 
isj  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting  occasion  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, to  make  our  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers; both  as  they  are  laid  down  in  principle,  and  as  they  are  applied 
in  practice. 

I  think  it  right  too,  sir,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in  the  expression 
of  our  regard,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  in  a  ministration  of  our  con- 
solation, to  a  long  oppressed  and  now  struggling  people.  I  am  not 
of  those  who  would  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril,  withhold  such  en- 
couragement as  might  be  properly  and  lawfully  given,  and  when  the 
crisis  should  be  past,  overwhelm  the  rescued  sufierer  with  kindness 
and  caresses.  The  Greeks  address  the  civilized  world  with  a  pa- 
thos, not  easy  to  be  resisted.  They  invoke  our  favor  by  more 
moving  considerations  than  can  well  belong  to  the  condition  of  any 
other  people.  They  stretch  out  their  arms  to  the  Christian  comme- 
nities  of  the  earth,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection  of 
their  ancestors,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  desolated  and 
ruined  cities  and  villages,  by  their  wives  and  children,  sold  into  ao 
accursed  slavery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem  willing  to 
pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common  faith,  and  in  the  Naiae,  which 
unites  all  Christians,  that  they  would  extend  to  them,  at  leairt 
token  of  compassionate  regard. 
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3Tr.  Ciairma^,— I  will  avail  m/AHf  of  the  preeent  oecaaion  to 
Dike  s-^me  r^rrarks  on  certain  principles  and  opinions  which  have 
>ecD  recently  ad-ancrd,  aod  on  th  )f(e  considerations  which,  in  my  ^ 
|ud<{'nrDt«  ought  Co  govern  us  in  deciding  upon  the  severaJ  and  rc« 
i;>eciiv-e  pat^  of  this  vfy  important  and  eomplex  measure.     I  can 
ulv  say  that  this  is  a  painful  duty.     I  deeoly  regret  the  neseaattyi 
rhioh  is  li'.ivly  to  be  im'r)Osed  upon  ine,  of  ffiving  a  general  affirma^ 
ive  or  negnMve  v(»te  ^n  the  whole  of  the  Bill.     I  canneC  but  think 
his  mode  of  proceeding  liable  to  great  objections.     It  exposes  both 
hose  who  support,  and  those  who  oppose,  the  measure,  to  very  unj- 
ust and  injuri'-us  misapprehensions.     There  may  be  good  reasons 
If  favoring  s  "me  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  equally  strong 
'osons  for  opposing  others;  and  these  provisions  do  n'^t  staitd  to 
irb  other  in  the  r<  lati<  n  uf  principal  and  incident.     If  that  were 
^  case,  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  principal  might  forego)  their 
ini  ns  u{K>n  in-idental  and  subordinate  pr >visi"ns.     But  the  Bill 
eposes  enHCtm<'itt<i  entire  I  /  distinct,  and  diflVrent  from  one  an  th« 
in  chara  ter  and  tendency.     Some  of  its  clauses  are  intended 
ely  tor  revenue;  and,  of  those  which  rega^^d  the  protection  of 
le  manufactures,  one  pa*t  stands  upon  very  diflerrnt  grounds 
1  those  of  other  parts.     So  that  probably  every  gentleman  who 
nltimat«  Iv  support  the  bill  will  vote  for  much  which  bis  judg- 
d  'es  not  apprcve;  and  those  who  oppose  it  will  oppose  SNome* 
which  they  would  very  gludly  suppoit. 

in:;  intru^ited  with  the  interests  of  a  district  highly  ororoer- 

irid  dee)  ly  interested  in  manufactures  aUo,  1  wi^h  to  state  my 

>ns  on  the  present  measure;  not  as  on  a  wh'^le,  for  it  has  uo 

ond  huni'^geneous  character;  but  as  on  a  collection  of  differ- 

;irtments,  some  of  which  meet  my  approbation,  and  sjme  of 

do  not.  ^ 

uilow  me,  sir,  in  the  firft  place,  to  state  my  regret,  if  indeed 

not  to  express  a  warmer  sentiment,  at  the  names,  or  desig* 

wliich  Mr.  Speaker  has  seen  fit  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of 

n^  the  advocates  and  the  opposers  of  the  present  Bill.     It 

aion,  he  says,  between  the  Iriendaof  an  *'  American  policy," 
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and  those  of  a  "  foreign  policy."  This^  sir,  is  an  assumption  which 
I  take  the  liberty  most  directly  to  deny.  Mr.  Speaker  certainly  in- 
tended  nothing  invidious  or  derogatory  to  any  part  of  the  House  by 
this  mode  of  denriminating  friends  and  enemies.  But  there  is  pow- 
er in  names,  and  this  manner  of  distinguishing  those  who  favor  and 
th'>se  who  oppose  particular  measures,  may  lead  to  inferences  to 
which  no  member  of  the  House  can  submit.  It  may  imply  that 
there  is  a  more  exclusive  and  peculiar  regard  to  American  interests 
in  one  class  of  opinit^ns  than  in  another.  Such  an  implication  is  to 
be  resisted  and  repvlled.  £very  member  has  a  right  to  the  presump- 
tion, that  he  pursues  what  he  believas  to  be  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try, with  as  sincere  a  zeal  as  any  other  member.  I  claim  this  io 
my  own  case;  and,  while  I  shall  not,  for  any  purpose  of  de8cri|:tioD, 
or  convenient  arrangement,  use  terms  which  may  imply  any  dire* 
Bpect  to  other  men^s  opinions,  much  less  any  imputations  of  other 
men's  motives,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  care  that  the  use  of  such  teims 
by  others  be  not,  against  the  will  of  those  who  adopt  thrm,  made  to 
produce  a  false  impression.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  a  little  astonishing,  if 
It  seemed  convenient  to  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur)K)seB  of  distincti'-n, 
to  make  use  of  the  terms  '^  American  policy,"  and  '^  foreign  policy,** 
that  he  should  not  have  applied  them  in  a  manner  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  that  in  which  he  has  in  fact  used  them.  If  .names  are 
thought  necessary,  it  would  be  well  enough,  one  would  think,  thtt 
the  name  should  be,  in  some  measure,  descriptive  of  the  thing;  tad 
aince  Mr.  Speaker  denominates  the  policy  which  he  rccoamien<b  "t 
new  policy  in  this  country^"  aince  he  speaks  of  the  present  measura 
as  a  new  era  in  our  legislation;  since  h«*  professes  to  invite  ua  to  de- 
part from  our  accustomed  course,  to  instinct  ourselves  by  the  wisdom 
of  others,  and  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  most  distinguished  finifu 
$!aten,  one  is  a  little  curious  to  know  with  what  propriety  of  specdl 
thi<4  imitation  of  other  nations  is  denominated  an  '^American  policy,** 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  preference  for  our  own  established  syitem, 
as  it  now  actually  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  is  called  a^^  foreiga 
p  licy.^'  This  favorite  American  policy  is  what  America  has  never 
t  i«  d,  and  this  odious  foreign  policy  is  what,  as  we  are  t-  Id.  foreiga 
states  have  never  pursued.  Sir,  that  is  the  truest  American  policf 
which  shall  m'^Ft  usefully  employ  American  capital,  and  Americu 
labor,  and  best  sustain  the  whole  population.  With  me  it  is  a  Aw- 
daineiital  axiom,  it  is  interwoven  with  all  my  opinions,  that  the  great 
interests  of  the  country  are  united  and  ins«»parablc;  that  agiicuhsre, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  will  prosper  together,  or  languish  Io* 
gether;  and  that  all  legislation  is  dangerous  which  proposes  to  ben- 
et'.X  one  of  those  without  looking  to  consequences  which  may  fallos 
the  others. 

Passing  from  this,  sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Speaker  befU 
his  able  and  impressive  speech  at  the  proper  point  of  inquiry  ;lBiei* 
the  prtitnt  state  and  condition  of  the  country;  although  I  am  so  us(m^ 
tunate,  or  rather  although  I  am  so  happy,  as  to  diAer  from  him  vcrr 
videly  in  regard  to  that  condition.  1  dissent  entirely  from  the  jvt' 
tice  of  that  pi'jture  of  distress  which  he  has  drawn.  1  hai-e  ntHBf^ 
the  reality,  and  know  not  where  it  exists.  Within  my  obaerfHioi 
there  la  no  cause  for  so  gloomy  and  terrifying  a  repreaentatioa*    1* 
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respect  to  the  New  England  states,  with  the  condition  of  which  I  am, 
of  course,  most  acquainted,  the  present  appears  to  me  a  period  of 
very  general  prosperity.     Not,  indeed,  a  time  for  great  profits  and 
sudden  acquisition;  not  a  day  of  extraordinary  activity  and  success- 
ful speculation.     There  is,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  depression  of 
prices,  and,  in  some  degree,  a  stagnation  of  business.     But  the  case 
presented  by  Mr.  Speaker  was  not  one  of  depreisiori^  but  of  distress; 
of  universal,  pervading,  intense  distress,  limited  to  no  class,  and  to 
no  place.     We  are  represented  as  on  the  very  verge  and  brink  of 
national  ruin*     So  far  from  acquiescing  in  these  opmions,  I  befieve 
there  has  been  no  period  in  which  the  general  prosperity  was  better 
secured, -or. rested  on  a  more  •did  foundation.     As  applicable  to  the 
Eastern  states,  I  put  this  remark  to  their  Representatives,  and  ask 
them  if  it  is  not  true.     When  has  there  been  a  time  in  which  the 
means  of  living  have  been  more  accessible  and  more  abundant? 
when  has  labor  been  rewarded,  I  do  not  say  with  a  larger,  but  with 
a  more  certain  success?     Profits,  indeed,  are  low;  in  some  pursuits 
of  life,  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  benefit,  but  to  bitrdeuj  by  this  Bill| 
very  low.     But  still  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  proofs  of  extraor* 
dinary  distress.     What,  indeed,  are  the  general  indications  6f  the 
state  of  the  country  ?     There  is  no  famine  nor  pestilence  In  the  land, 
nor  war,  nor  desolation.    There  is  no  writhing  under  the  burden  of 
taxation.     The  means  of  subsistence  are  abundant ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  whe^i  the  miserable , condition  of  the  country  is  asserted,  it 
is  admitted  that  ^the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  country.     A  country,  then,  enjoying  a  profound 
p  ace,  a  perfect  civil  liberty,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  cheap 
and  abundant,  with  the  reward  of  labor  sure,  and  its  wages  higher 
than  anywhere  else,  cannot  be  represented  in  gloom,  melancholy^ 
and  distress,  but  by  the  effort  of  extraordinary  powers  of  tragedy. 
Even  if,  in  judging  of  this  question,  we  were  to  regard  only  those 
proofs  to  which  we  have  been  referred,  we  shall  probably  come  to  a 
conclusion  somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  been  drawn. 
Our  exports,  for  example,  although  certainly  less  than  in  some  years, 
were  not,  last  year,  so  much  below  an  average,  formed  upon  the  ex- 
ports of  a  series  of  years,  and  putting  those  exports  at  a  nxed  value, 
as  might  be  supposed.     The  exports  oT  agricultural  products,  oi 
animals,  of  the  products  of  the  forest,  of  the  sea,  together  with  gun- 
powder, spirits,  and  sundry  unenumerated  articles,  amounted,  in  the 
several  years,  to  the  following  sums,  viz. 

In  1790  .  .  -  -    $27,716,152 

1804  -  -  -  -        93,842,316 

1807  -  -  -  -        38,466,864 

Coming  up,  now,  to  our  own  times,  and  taking  the  exports  of  the 
years  1821,  18'22,  and  18'23,  of  the  same  articles  and  products,  at  the 
same  prices,  they  stand  thus: 

In  1821  -  -  .  -    $45,64?,tT6 

1822  -  -  -  -        48,782,295 

1823  -  -  -  -        65,863,491 

Mr.  Speaker  has  taken  the  very  extraordinary  year  of  1808,  uil, 
adding  to  the  exportation  of  that  year,  what  he  thinks  ought  to  have 
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bef  n  n  jni^t  au^entati'^n,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  p'^pn- 
lution,  he  swells  (be  result  to  a  magnitude,  ^hich,  when  coinrarfd 
with  <uir  a'^.tual  export;*,  would  exhibit  a  great  deficiency.  But  is 
there  nny  justice  in  this  mode  of  calculation?  In  the  first  place,  as 
before  observed,  the  year  1833  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  cxpoita* 
tion.  By  reference  to  the  accounts,  that  of  the  article  of  flour,  for 
example,  there  was  an  fxport  that  vrar  of  1,300,000  barrels,  but  the 
very  next  year  it  fell  to  830,030,  and  the  next  year  tn  700,000.  In 
t'lenext  j?iacejtheie  nev^r  was  a.ny  reason  to  expect  that  the  iacrean 
of  our  expoits  of  ag'ic:ultural  products,  w  »uld  k'cp  pace  with  tho 
increase  of  our  population  That  would  be  ngain<t  ail  experience. 
It  i«,  indeed,  most  desi  alile,  that  there  should  le  an  tnigDiented  de* 
mund  for  the  prrducts  of  agiculture;  t^ut,  nevertheless,  Ihe  official 
returns  of  our  exp'^rts  do  n  't  show  that  a^solute  want  of  ail  foreign 
market,  which  has  been  so  strongly  stated. 

But  there  are  other  means  by  whi:h  t^  judge  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  people.  The  quantity  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
consumed;  or,  to  make  use  of  a  ]  h  aseokgy  better  suited  to  the  con- 
diti  )n  of  our  own  people,  the  quantity  of  the  comforts  of  life  enj'^yi d, 
is  one  ef  th'>se  means.  It  s)  happens,  iiideed,  that  it  is  not  so  ea«>y 
in  this  country,  &s  eUewhcre,  to  ascertain  facts,  of  this  sort,  wiih 
accuracy.  Where  most  of  the  articles  of  subsistence,  and  most  of 
the  comforts  of  life  are  taxed,  there  is,  of  course,  great  facility  id 
ascertaining,  from  official  statements,  the  amount  of  consumption. 
But,  in  tl.is  country,  most  foitunately,  the  government  neither  knowri 
nor  is  concerned  to  know,  the  annual  consumption;  and  estimates 
can  only  be  formed  in  another  mode,  and  in  reference  only  to  a  lew 
articles.  Of  these  articles,  tea  is  one.  Its  use  is  not  quite  a  luxu- 
ry, and  yet  is  something  above  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Its 
consumption,  therefore,  will  be  diminished  in  times  of  adversity,  and 
augmented  in  times  of  prosperity.  By  deducting  the  annual  export 
fr  HI  the  annual  impoit,  and  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  we 
may  arrive  at  a  probable  estimate  of  consumption.  The  average  of 
eleven  years,  frem  1790,  to  1800,  inclusive,  will  be  found  to  be  two 
milii  ns  and  a  half  of  pounds.  From  1801  to  1815^,  inclusive,  three 
millions  seven  hundred  thousand;  and  the  average  of  the  last  three 
^ears,  to  wit:  1321,  1822,  and  1823,  five  millions  and  a  half.  Haf- 
ing  made  a  just  allowance  for  the  increase  of  our  numbers,  we  shall 
still  find,  I  think,  from  these  statements,  that  there  is  no  diatrcsi 
which  has  limited  our  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment. 

In  forming  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of  general  prosperity,  we  may 
regard,  likewise,  the  progress  of  internal  improvements — the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  All  these  prove  a 
balance  of  income  over  expenditure;  they  are  evidence  that  there  i* 
a  surplus  of  profits,  which  the  present  generation  is  usp'ully  vestirg 
for  the  benefit  of  the  next.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  this  pa  tic- 
ular,  the  progress  of  the  country  is  steady  and  rapid. 

We  may  look,  too,  to  the  expenses  of  education.  Are  our  Al- 
leges deserted.^  Do  fathers  find  themselves  less  able  than  usual  to 
eaucate  their  children  ?  It  will  be  found,  I  imagine,  that  the  mmout 
paid  for  the  purpose  of  education,  is  constantly  incr^asinff,  and  that 
the  schools  and  colleges  were  never  more  full  than  at  Um  prsssat 
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moment.  I  muy  add  that  the  endowment  of  public  charities,  the 
eoDtrihutinns  to  objects  of  grneral  benevolence,  mhether  foreign  or 
d  nirs^ic,  the  munificence  of  individuals  towards  whatever  promises 
t^  b«  ncfit  the  crmm*inity,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  national  proa- 
perify.  And,  f; nally,  there  is  no  defalcation  of  revenue,  no  pressure 
of  fiixnti-  n. 

The  grneral  result,  therefore,  of  a  ftir  examination  of  the  present 
rendition  of  things,  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
Jrprrssim  of  piiccs,  and  curtailment  of  proCt:  and,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  isa  great  degree  of  pex'/nmri^ 
f*mbarras«mrnt,  arising  fiom  the  difficulty  oi^pn\ing  debts  which  we-e 
contracted  wbrn  priies  were  high.  With  these  qualificatioiis,  ti.e 
grneral  state  of  the  country  ma/be  said  to  bepnisperous;  and  thes-e 
ire  not  suHioir  nt  to  give  to  the  whole  face  of  affairs  any  appearance 
>f  jrrnenil  di"*tre»s. 

Siipposini:  the  evil,  then,  to  be  a  depression  of  prices,  and  a  partial 

K*rnninr\  pressure,  the  next  inquiry  is  into  the  causes  of  that  evil; 

ind  it  appears  to  me  that  there  arc  several — and,  in  this  respect,  I 

hink,  too  much  has  been  imputed,  bv  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  single 

:ause  of  the  diminutit  n  of  exports.  ^.Connected,  as  we  are,  with  all 

he  cr'imnereial   nations  of  the  worm,  and  having  obt^erved  great 

:hang<  s  to  take  place  elsewhere,  we  should  consider  whether  the 

rauses  of  those  changes  have  not  reached  ua,  and  whether  we  arc 

lot  suffering  by  the  operation  of  them,  in  common  with  others.     Un- 

)•  uhtedly,  there  has.  been  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  all  commodities 

hroaghout  the  commercial  world,  in  consequence  of  the  restoration 

kf  a  state  of  peace.     When  the  Allies  entered  France  in  1 8 1 4,  prices 

r>se  astonishingly  fast,  and  very  high.     Colonial  produce,  for  in- 

ance,  in  the  ports  of  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  sprung  up 

iddenly  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  extreme.     A  new  and  vast 

mand  was  created  for  the  commodities  of  trade.     These  were  the 

turuJ  consequences  of  the  great  political  changes  which  theu  took 

ice  in  Europe. 

We  are  to  consider,  too,  that  our  own  war  created  new  demand, 

\  that  a  government  expenditure  of  25,000,000,  or  30,000,000,  a 

r,  had  the  usual  effect  of  enhancing  prices.     We  are  obliged  to 

.  that  the  paper  issues  of  our  Banks  carried  the  same  effect  still 

ler.     A  depreciated  currency  existed  in  a  great  part  of  the  coun- 

depreciated  to  f>uch  an  extent  as  that,  at  one  time,  exchange  be- 

n  the  centre  and  the  north,  was  as  high  as  20  per  cent.     The 

;  of  the  United  States  was  instituted  to  correct  this  evil;  but,' for 

's  which  it  i<t  not  necessarv  now  to  enumerate,  it  did  not  for 

years,  bring  back  the  currency  of  the  country  to  a  sound  state. 

iej  rf  ciationof  the  circulating  currency,  was  so  much,  of  course, 

to  the  nominal  prices  of  con:modities,  and  these  prices  thus 

irally  hiph,  Sf  emi  d,  to  those  who  looked  only  at  the  appearance, 

ate  grc  at  prosperity.     But  such  prosperity  is  more  specious 

al.     It  would  have  been  better,  probably,  as  the  shock  would 

•en  less,  if  prices  had  fallen  sooner.     At  length,  however,  they 

d,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  certain  events  in  Europe  hadvi 

:e  in  determining  the  time  at  which  this  fall  should  take  place, 

ivcrt  shortly  to  some  of  the  principal  of  those  eyenta. 
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In  IMay,  IB  19,  the  British  PIousc  of  Commons  decided,  bv  sn 
unonimous  vote,  thut  tlie  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank 
of  EngL'md,  should  not  bo  deferred  boyond  the  ensuing. February. 
The  restriction  hud  been  continued  from  time  to  time,  and  from  year 
to  year,  Parliament  always  professing  to  look  to  the  restoration  of  a 
specie  currency,  whenever  it  should  be  found  practicable.  Having 
been,  in  July,  1818,  continued  to  July,  1819,  it  was  understood  that, 
in  the  interim,  the  important  question  of  the  time  at  which  cash  pay- 
ments should  be  resumed,  should  be  finally  settled.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  '18,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  a  severe  scarcity  of  mnney  was  felt  in  the  Lond<-n  market. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  England.  On  the  continent,  other 
important  events  took  place.  The  French  Indemnity  Loan  had  been 
negotiated  in  the  sunimer  of  1818,  and  the  proportion  of  it  bel  nging 
to  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  had  been  scld.  This  created  an 
unusual  demand  for  gold  and  silver  in  these  Eastern  States  of  Kurope. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  transmitted 
to  Austria  and  Russia  in  that  year,  was  at  least  twenty  milli  nt 
sterling.  Other  large  sums  were  sent  to  Prussia  and  to  Denroaik. 
The  effect  of  this  sudden  drain  of  specie,  felt  first  at  Paris,  was  crm- 
municated  to  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  and  all  other  commercial 
places  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  paper  system  of  England  had  certainly  communicated  an  arti- 
ficial value  to  property.  It  had  encouraged  speculation,  and  excited 
overtrading.  AVhen  the  shock  therefore  came,  and  this  violent  pres- 
sure tor  money  acted  at  the  same  moment  on  the  continent  and  in 
England,  inflated  and  unnatural  prices  could  be  kept  up  no  longer. 
A  reduction  took  place,  which  has  been  estimated  to  have  been  tf 
least  equal  to  a  fall  of  30,  if  not  40  per  cent.  The  depression  wai 
universal;  and  the  change  was  felt  in  the  United  States  severel/i 
though  not  equally  so  in  every  part  of  them.  There  are  those,  1  aa 
aware,  who  maintain  that  the  events  to  which  I  have  alluded  did  n'i 
cause  the  great  fall  of  prices;  but  that  that  fall  was  natural  and  tnefi* 
table,  from  the  previously  existing  state  of  things,  the  abundance  of 
commodities,  and  the  want  of  demand.  But  that  would  only  prof* 
that  the  effect  was  produced  in  another  way,  rather  than  by  another 
cause.  If  these  great  and  sudden  calls  for  money  did  not  redact 
prices,  but  prices  fell,  as  of  themselves,  to  their  natural  state,  rtifl 
the  result  is  the  same;  for  we  perceive  that  alter  these  new  calls  ftr 
money,  prices  could  not  be  kept  longer  at  their  unnatural  height. 

About  the  time  of  these  foreign  events,  our  own  bank  system  uadei^ 
went  a  change;  and  all  these  causes,  in  my  view  of  the  subject,  coo- 
curred  to  produce  the  great  shock  which  took  place  in  our  commerdil 
cities,  and  through  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  year  1819  «•■ 
a  year  of  numerous  failures,  and  very  considerable  distress,  and  woaU 
have  furnished  far  better  grounds  than  exist  at  present,  for  that  glooa^ 
representation  of  our  condition  which  has  been  presented.  If?* 
Speaker  has  alluded  to  the  strong  inclination  which  exists,  or  iMf 
existed,  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  issue  paper  money,  as  a 

Sroof  of  great  cxistmg  difficulties.     I  reAbrd  it  rather  as  a  very  ■•- 
active  cause  of  those  difficulties;  and  tH  committee  wiU  not  ttu  ts 
observe,  that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  much  the  loudest  comphiit 
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#f  dittreM  precisely  where  there  his  been  the  £rcateit  attempt  to 
relieve  it  by  eystems  of  paper  credit.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  con* 
tent,  prociperity,  and  happinens,  are  rnont  observable  in  those  parts 
•f  the  cniintry,  where  0ere  has  been  the  least  endeavour  to  adminis- 
ter relief  by  law.  Iir  truth,  nothing  is  so  baneful,  so  utterly  ruinous 
to  all  true  industry,  as  interfering  with  the  legal  value  of  money,  or 
attempting  to  raise  artificial  standards  to  supply  its  place.  Such 
renirdiPH  i^uit  well  the  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation,  but  they  sap 
the  verj  foundation  of  ail  honest  acquisition.  By  weakening  the 
secuMty  of  property,  they  take  away  all  motive  for  exertion.  Their 
eflect  is  to  transfer  property.  Whenever  a  debt  is  allowed  to  be 
paid  by  anything  less  valuable  than  the  legal  currency  in  respect  to 
which  it  Was  contracted,  the  difference,  between  the  value  of  the 
paper  given  in  payment  and  the  lesal  currency,  is  precisely  so  much 
propf*rty  taken  from  one  man  and  given  to  another,  by  legislative 
enactment.  When  we  talk,  therefore,  of  protecting  industry,  let  us 
remember  that  the  first  measure  for  that  end,  is  to  secure  it  in  its 
earniiis^;  to  annure  it  that  it  shall  receive  its  own!  Before  we  in- 
vent new  modes  of  raising  prices,  let  us  take  care  that  existing 
prices  are  not  rendered  wholly  unavailable,  by  making  them  capable 
of  being  paid  in  depreciated  paper.  I  regard,  sir,  this  issue  of 
irredeemable  paper  as  the  most  prominent  and  deplorable  cause  of 
whatever  pressure  still  exists  in  the  country;  and,  further,  I  would 
put  the  question  to  the  members  of  this  Committe*;,  whether  it  is  not 
litHD  that  part  of  the  people  who  have  tried  this  paper  system,  and 
tried  it  to  their  cost,  that  this  Bill  receives  the  most  earnest  support.^ 
And  I  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  Airther,  whether  this  support  does  not 
proceed  rather  from  a  general  fet-ling  of  uneasiness  under  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  thingt*,  than  from  the  clear  perception  of  any  benefit 
which  the  measure  itsilf  can  confer?  Is  not  all  expectation  of  ad« 
vantage  centred  in  a  sort  of  vague  hope,  that  change  may  produce 
relief?  Debt  ceitainly  presses  hardest,  where  prices  have  been 
longest  kept  up  by  artificial  means.  They  find  tne  shock  lightest, 
who  take  it  soonest;  and  I  fully  believe  that,  if  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  now  suffer  most,  had  not  augmented  the  force  of  the 
blow  by  deterring  it,  they  would  have  now  been  in  a  much  better  con- 
diti'^D  than  they  are.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  once  for  all,  sir,  that 
there  can  be  nr.  ^urh  thing  as  payment  of  debts  by  legislation.  We 
may  aboliith  debts  indeed;  we  may  transfer  property,  by  visionary  and 
violent  laws.  But  we  deceive  both  ourselves  and  our  constituents, 
if  «*e  flatter,  either  ourselves  or  them,  with  the  hope  that  there  is 
any  relief  against  whatever  pressure  exists,  but  in  economy  and  in- 
dustry. The  depression  of  prices  and  the  stagnation  of  business, 
have  l>een  in  truth  the  necessary  result  of  circumstances.  No 
government  could  prevent  them,  and  no  government  can  altogether 
relieve  the  people  from  their  effect.  We  had  enjoyed  a  day  of  extra- 
ordinary prosperity;  we  had  been  neutra!  while  the  world  wa.'^at  war, 
and  had  found  a  great  demand  for  our  products,  our  navigation,  and 
oar  labor.  We  had  no  right  to  expect  that  that  state  of  things  would 
continue  always.  With  the  return  of  peace,  foreign  nations  wouU 
struggle  for  themaelves,  and  enter  into  competition  with  us  in  the 
great  objects  of  pursuit. 
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Now,  sir,  what  is  the  remedy  for  existing  evils?  what  in  the  courts 
of  policy  suited  to  our  actual  condition?  Certainly  it  is  not  our 
wisdom  to  adopt  any  system  that  may  be  offered  to  us  without  ei- 
aminatiun,  and  in  the  blind  hope  that  whatever  clianget  our  conditioB 
may  improve  it.     It  is  better  that  we  should 

"  Benr  Aon  ilUi  we  haw, 
lliiui  fly  to  others  that  we  know  mut  of.** 

We  are  bound  to  sec  that  there  is  a  fitness  and  an  aptitude  in  what- 
ever measures  may  be  recommended  to  relieve  the  evils  that  afflict 
us;  and  before  we  adopt  a  system  thut  professor  to  make  great  al- 
terations, it  is  our  duty  to  look  carefully  to  each  leading  interest  of 
the  community,  and  see  how  it  may  probably  be  affected  by  vur 
proposed  legi^latinn. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  conditirn  of  our  commerce? 
Here  we  mu»t  clearly  perceive, that  it  is  not  enjoying  that  lish  htr* 
vest  whi<:h  fell  to  its  fortune  dining  the  continuance  of  the  Euio- 
peari  wars.  It  has  been  greatly  depressed,  and  limited  to  snU'll 
p  odts.  Still,  it  is  elastic  and  active,  and  seems  capa-le  of  reov- 
erinrr  itsdf  in  some  measure  from  its  depression.  The  shipping 
interest,  also,  has  suHered  severely,  still  more  severely,  probably, 
than  commerce.  If  anythiu^  should  strike  us  with  astonisiini<  nt,  it 
is  that  the  navitrati:>n  of  the  United  States  sh  uld  be  aiile  to  pust&i.i 
itself.  Without  a*iy  government  protection  whatever,  it  goes  abroad 
to  challenge  competition  with  the  wh  le  woild;  and,  in  s;ite  of  aJ 
obstacles,  it  has  yet  been  able  to  maintain  800,000  tons  in  the  em- 
pl'tyment  of  foreign  trade.  I  low,  sir,  do  the  ship  owners  and  nai'i- 
gat  »rs  accomplish  this?  IIow  is  it  that  they  are  able  to  meet,  and 
in  some  measure  overcome,  itniveisal  cimpctition?  ^'ot,  sir,  by 
protection  and  bounties:  hut  by  unwearied  exertion,  by  extreme 
economy,  by  unshaken  perseverance,  by  that  manly  and  rea:ilute 
spirit  which  relies  on  itself  to  protect  itself.  The»e  causes  al  oe 
cna'.ile  American  ships  FtiU  to  kt»)p  their  element,  and  show  the  flat 
of  their  countrv  in  distant  seas.  The  rates  of  insurance  mav  teaLi 
us  huw  thoroughly  our  ships  are  bui.t,  u:id  how  skil.'ully  and  safeir 
they  urc  navigated.  Iti^iks  arc  taken,  as  1  learn,  from  the  United 
States  to  Liver  [tool,  at  I  percent.;  and  from  the  l-nited  Slates  to 
Canton  and  back,  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  But  when  we  look  to  the 
low  rate  of  freight,  and  when  we  consider,  also,  that  the  articles 
entering;  into  the  omp  isition  of  a  ship,  with  the  exception  of  wond, 
are  euarer  here  than  in  other  countries,  we  cannot  but  be  utterly 
surprised,  that  the  shipping  interest  has  been  able  to  sustain  itself 
at  all.  1  need  not  say  that  the  navigation  of  the  country  is  esaeo- 
tial  to  its  hou'^r,  and  its  defence.  Vet,  instead  of  proposing  benefit 
for  it  in  this  hour  of  its  depression,  we  propoffe  by  this  measure  to 
lay  upon  it  new  and  heavy  burdens.  In  the  discussion,  the  other 
duy,  of  that  provisi'^n  of  the  bill  which  proposes  to  tax  tallow  for 
the  benolit  of  the  oil  merchants  and  whalemen,  we  had  the  pleasars 
of  hearing  eloquent  ciilogiums  upcyi  that  portion  of  our  shipping 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  strong  statements  of  its  import 
tance  to  the  public  interest,  iiut  the  ^anic  Bill  proposes  a  sevefo 
tax  upon  that  interest,  fur  the  bcnetit  of  the  iron  manvfacturer  sod 
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the  hemp  grower.  So  that  the  tallowchandlers  and  soapboilers  are 
sacrificed  to  the  oil  merchants,  in  order  that  these  again  may  contri- 
bute to  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  the  growers  of  hemp. 

If  such  he  the  state  of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  what  is  the 
condition  of  our  home  manufactures  ?  How  are  they  amidst  the  gen- 
eral depression?  Do  they  need  further  protection?  and  if  any,  how 
much  ?  On  all  these  points,  we  have  had  muob  general  statement, 
but  little  precise  information.  In  the  very  elaborate  speech  of  Mr. 
Sp<*akcr,  we  are  not  supplied  with  satisfactory  groundi  of  judging  in 
these  various  particulars.  Who  can  tell,  from  ai^ythiiLg  yet  beu)re 
the  Committee,  whether  the  proposed  duty  be  too  hi|pb  or  too  low, 
on  any  one  article  f  Gentlemen  tell  us,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  do- 
mestic induMtry;  w>  am  I.  They  would  give  it  protection:  so  would 
I.  liut  tlion  ull  domestic  industry  is  not  confined  to  manufactures. 
The  eniploytnrnts  of  agriculture,  conunercc,  and  navigation,  are  all 
hrancheM  of  the  same  domestic  industry;  they  all  furnish  employment 
for  Amcricnn  capital,  and  Anicricm  labor.  And  when  the  question 
is,  whether  new  duties  shall  be  laid,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fur- 
ther encourairenient  to  particular  manufactures,  every  reasonable  man 
must  ask  hiinselt*,  b<»th,  wjiether  the  proposed  new  encouragement 
be  necessary,  ami,  whether  it  can  be  given  without  injustice  to  other 
branches  of  industry. 

It  is  desirable  t<»  know,  also,  somewhat  more  distinctly,  how  the 
pro|M>sed  mean;*  will  produce  the  intended  etfcct.  One  great  object 
proposed,  for  example,  is,  the  increase  of  the  home  market  for  the  con- 
sumption of  agricultural  products.  This  certainly  is  much  to  be 
desired;  but  what  pro\isions  of  the  liill  are  expected  wholly,  or  prin- 
cipally to  produce  this,  is  not  stated.  I  would  not  suggest  that  some 
increase  of  th(*  home  market  may  not  follow,  from  the  adoption  of 
this  Bill,  hut  ail  its  provisions  have  not  an  equal  tendency  to  produce 
this  effect.  Those  manufactures  which  employ  most  labor,  create 
of  course,  mo.st  demand  for  articles  of  consumption;  and  those  create 
least,  in  the  production  of  which  capital  and  skill  enter  as  the  chief 
ingredients  of  cost.  1  canni»t,  sir,  take  this  Bill,  merely  because  a. 
Committee  has  recommended  it.  I  cannot  espouse  a  side,  and  fight 
under  a  flag.  1  wholly  repel  the  idea,  that  we  must  take  this  law, 
or  pass  no  law  (»n  the  subject.  What  should  hinder  us  from  exercis- 
iniT  our  own  judgments  upon  these  provisions,  singly  and  severally? 
Who  has  the  power  to  place  us,  or  why  should  we  place  ourselves,  in 
a  c'indition  where  we  cannot  give  to  every  measure,  that  b  distinct 
and  separate  in  itselt',  a  separate  and  distinct  consideration?  SlTf  I 
presume  no  member  of  the  Conmiittee  will  withhold  his  asseat  Aon 
what  he  thinks  ri^ht,  until  others  will  yield  their  assent  to  wliat  Aey 
think  wnmg.  Tliere  are  many  things  in  this  Bill,  acceptable  proba- 
bly to  the  general  sense  of  the  House.  Why  should  not  these  pro- 
vi.«ii»ns  be  pa.ssed  int(»  a  law,  and  others  left  to  be  decided  upon  their 
own  merits,  as  a  majority  of  the  House  shall  see  fit?  To  some  of 
these  provisions,  1  am  myself  decidedly  favorable;  to  others,  I  have 
jfreat  objections;  and  1  sliould  have  been  very  glad  of  an  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  my  own  vote  di.stinctly  on  propositions,  which  are,  in 
tlM'ir  own  nature,  essentially  and  substantially  distinct  from  one 
mother. 

35 
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But,  BiTj  before  expressing  my  own  opinion  upon  the  several  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  I  will  advert  for  a  moment  to  some  other  general 
topics.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  policy  of  England,  and  her  ex- 
ample has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  us,  as  proving,  not  only  the 
expediency  of  encouragement  and  protection,  but  of  exclusion  and 
direct  prohibition  also.  I  took  occasion  the  other  day  to  remnrk, 
that  more  liberal  notions  were  growing  prevalent  on  this  subject; 
that  the  policy  of  restraints  and  prohibitions  was  getting  out  of,  re- 
pute, as  the  true  nature  of  commerce  became  better  underaldod; 
and  that,  among  public  men,  those  most  distinguished,  were  most 
decided  in  their  reprobatioii  of  the  broad  principle  of  excltision  and 
prohibition.  Upon  the  truth  of  this  representation,  as  matter  of 
fact,  I  supposed  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  among  those  who 
had  observed  the  progress  of  political  sentiment  in  other  countries, 
and  were  acquAinted  with  its  present  state.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem,  that  I  was  greatly  mistaken.  We  have  heard 
it  again  and  again  declared,  that  the  English  government  still  ad- 
heres, with  immovable  firmness,  to  its  old  doctrines  of  prohibition; 
that  although  journalists,  theorists,  and  scientific  writers,  advance 
other  doctrines,  yet  the  practical  men,  the  legislators,  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  country,  are  too  wise  to  follow  them.  It  has  even  been 
most  sagaciously  hinted,  that  the  promulgation  of  liberal  opiniooi 
on  these  subjects,  is  intended  only  for  a  delusion  upon  other  na- 
tions, to  cajole  them  into  the  folly  of  liberal  ideas,  while  England 
retains  to  herself  all  the  benefits  of  the  admirable  old  systett  of 
prohibition.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Speaker  a  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  complex  mechanism  of  this  system.  The  Bntish 
Empire,  it  is  said,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  protected  against  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  then  the  British  isles  against  the  colonies;  next, 
the  isles  respectively  against  each  other — England  herself,  as  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  being  protected  most  of  all,  and  against  alL 

Truly,  sir,  it  appears  to  nie,  that  Mr.  Speaker's  imagination  lias 
seen  system,  and  order,  and  beauty,  in  that,  which  is  mach  more 
justly  considered  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  partiality,  or  violence. 
This  part  of  English  legislation  has  resulted,  partly  from  com 
ing  Ireland  as  a  conquered  country,  partly  from  the  want  of  a 
plete  union,  even  with  Scotland,  and  partly  from  the  narrow 
of  colonial  regulation,  which  in  early  and  uninformed 
fluenced  the  European  states. 

And,  sir,  I  imagine,  nothing  would  strike  the  public  men  Of  Eng- 
land more  singularly,  than  to  find  gentlemen  of  real  information,  mi 
much  weight,  in  the  councils  of  this  country,  expressing  sentimciti 
like  these,  in  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  these  English  laws.  1 
have  never  said,  indeed,  that  prohibitory  laws  did  not  exist  in  Eflf-  ^ 
land;  we  all  know  they  do;  but  the  question  is,  does  shs^ove  her 
prosperity  and  greatness  to  these  laws  ?  I  venture  to  say,  that  sodi » 
not  the  opinion  of  the  public  men  now  in  England,  and  the  contins- 
ance  of  the  laws,  even  without  uny  ultcrutiun,  would  not  be  evidence 

^at  their  opinion  is  dilfercnt  from  what  I  have  represented  it;  be- 
cause the  laws  having  existed  hmg,  and  great  interests  having  beeo 
built  up  on  the  faith  of  thcnvthey  cannot  now  be  repealed,  without 

,  great  and  overwhelming  inconvcnioiioe.     Because  %  thing  has  bees 
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wrongly  done,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  can  now  be  un- 
done; and  this  is  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  upon  which  exclu- 
sion, prohibition,  and  monopoly,  are  suffered  to  remain  in  any  degree 
in  the  English  system;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be  wise  in  us 
to  take  our  measures,  on  all  subjects  of  this  kind,  with  great  caution. 
We  may  not  be  able,  but  at  the  hazard  of  much  injaijr  to  individuals, 
hereafler  to  retrace  our  steps.  And  yet,  whatever  is  extravagant, 
or  unreasonable,  is  not  likely  to  endure.  There  may  come  a  moment 
of  strong  reaction;  and  if  no  moderation  be  shown  in  laying  on  du- 
ties, there  may  be  little  scruple  in  taking  them  off.  It  may  here  be 
observed,  that  there  is  a  broad  and  marked  distinction  between  entire, 
prohibition,  and  reasonable  encouragement.  It  is  one  thing  by  du- 
ties or  taxes  on  foreign  articles,  to  awaken  a  home  competition  in 
the  production  of  the  same  articles;  it  is  another  thing  to  remove  all  . 
competition  by  a  total  exclusion  of  the  foreign  article;  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  still,  by  total  prohibition,  to  raise  at  home,  manufactures 
not  suited  to  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  the  state  of  . 
the  population.  These  are  substantial  distinctions,  and  although  it 
may  not  be  easy  in  every  case,  to  determine  which  of  them  applies  to 
a  given  article,  yet,  the  distinctions  themselves  exist,  and  in  roost 
cases,  will  be  sufRciently  clear  to  indicate  the  true  course  of  policy; 
and,  unless  I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
councils  of  England,  it  grows  every  day  more  and  more  favorable  to 
the  diminution  of  restrictions,  and  to  the  wisdom  of  leaving  much  (I 
do  not  say  everything,  for  that  would  not  be  true)  to  the  enterprise 
and  the  discretion  of  individuals.  I  should  certainly  not  have  taken 
up  the  time  of  the  Committee  to  state  at  any  length  the  opinions  of 
other  governments,  or  of  the  public  men  of  other  countries,  upon  a 
subject  like  this;  but  an  occasional  remark  made  by  me  the  other  day, 
having  been  so  directly  controverted,  especially  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  observations  yesterday,  I  must  take  occasion  to  refer  to  some 
proofs  of  what  I  hare  stated. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of 'English  opinion  ?  Everybody  knows  that, 
afler  the  termination  of  the  late  European  war,  there  came  a  time  of 
great  pressure  in  England.  Since  her  example  has  been  quoted,  let 
it  be  asked  in  what  mode  her  government  sought  relief.  Did  it  aim 
to  maintain  artificial  and  unnatural  prices  ?  Did  it  maintain  a  swollen 
and  extravagant  paper  circulation  ?  Did  it  carry  further  the  laws  of 
prohibition  and  exclusion?  Did  it  draw  closer  the  cords  of  colonial 
restraint  ?  No,  sir,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  Instead  of  relying  on 
legislative  contrivances  and  artificial  devices,  it  trusted  to  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  the  people;  which  it  sedulously  sought  to 
excite,  not  by  imposing  restraint,  but  by  remoying  it,  wherever  its 
removal  was  practicable.  In  May,  1820,  the  attentipn  of  the  gov- 
ernment having  been  much  turned  to  the  state  of  foreign  trade,  a 
distinguished  member*  of  the  House  of  Peers  brought  forward  a 
parliamentary  motion  upon  that  subject,  followed  by  an  ample  dis- 
cussion, and  a  full  statement  of  his  own  opinions.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  observed,  "  That  there  ought  to  be  no  prohibitory 
duties,  as  such;  for  that  it  was  evident,  that  where  a  manufacture 
could  not  be  carried  on,  or  a  prodnction  raised,  but  under  the^ro- 

*  Lord  Lansdowne. 
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\  tection  of  a  prohibitory  duty,  that  manufacture,  or  that  produce, 
*  could  not  be  brought  to  market  but  at  a  loss.     In  his  opinion,  the 
name  of  strict  prohibition  might,  therefore,  in  commerce,  be  got 
rid  of  altofi^ether;  but  he  did  not  see  the  same  objection  to  protecting 
duties,  which,  while  they  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  conunodi- 
ties  from  abroad  similar  to  those  which  we  ourselves  raanufacturedy 
placed  them  so  much  on  a  level,  as  to  allow  a  competition  between 
them."     ''  No  axiom,"  he  added,  *^  was  more  true  than  this:  that  it 
was  by  growing  what  the  territory  of  a  country  could  grow  roost 
cheaply,  and  by  receiving  from  other  countries  what  it  could  not 
produce  except  at  too  great  an  expense,  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
happiness  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  greatest  extent  of  popula- 
tion."    In  assenting  to  the  motion,  the  first  Minister  *•  of  the  Crown 
expressed  his  own  opinion  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  un- 
restricted freedom  of  trade.     ^'  Of  the  soundness  of  that  general 
principle,"  he  observed,  ^^  I  can  entertain  no  doubt.     I  can  entertain 
no  doubt  of  what  would  have  been  the  great  advantages  to  the  civ- 
ilized world,  if  the  system  of  unrestricted  trade  had  been  acted  upon 
by  every  nation,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  commercial  intercourse 
with  its  neighbours.     If  to  those  advantages  there  Goold  have  been 
any  exceptions,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  would  have  been  but  few; 
and  I  am  also  persuaded  that  the  cases,  to  which  they  would  have 
referred,  would  not  have  been,  in  themselves,  connected  with  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  £ngland.     But  we  are  now  in  a  situation  in 
which,  I  will  not  say  that  a  reference  to  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
trade  can  be  of  no  use,  because  such  a  reference  may  correct  er- 
roneous reasoning — but  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  or  fur  any 
country  in  the  world,  but  the  United  States  of  America,  to  act  unre- 
servedly on  that  principle.     The  commercial  regulations  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world  have  been  long  established,  and  cannot  suddeiilv  be 
departed  from."     Having  supposed  a  proposition  to  be  made  to  fing- 
lund,  by  a  foreign  state,  for  free  commerce  and  intercourse,  and  an 
unrestricted  exchange  of  agricuhural  products,  and  of  manufactures, 
he  proceeds  to  observe:  ^Ot  would  be  impossible  to  accede  to  aucb 
a  proposition.     We  have  risen  to  our  present  greatness  under  a  dif^ 
ferent  system.     Some  suppose  that  we  have  risen  in  consequence 
of  that  system;  oiherSy  of  whom  I  am  oncy  believe  that  tee  hare  riien  ia 
SPITE  OF  THAT  SYSTEM.     But,  whichcvcr  of  thcsc   hypotheses  be 
true,  certain  it  is,  that  we  have  risen  under  a  very  different  system 
than  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.     It  is  utterly  impossible, 
with  our  debt  and  taxation,  even  if  they  were  but  half  their  existing 
amount,  that  we  can  suddenly  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade."     Loid 
Kllenborough,  in  the  same  debate,  said,  '^  That  he  attributed  the 
general  distress  then  existing  in  Europe,  to  the  regulations  that  had 
taken  place  since  the  destruction  of  the  French  power.     Most  of 
the  states  on  the  continent  had  surrounded  themselves  as  with  walls 
of  brass,  to  inhibit  intercourse  with  other  states.     Intercourse  vu 
prohibited,  even  in  districts  of  the  same  state,  as  was  the  case  ia 
Austria  and  Sardinia.     Thus,  though  the  taxes  on  the  people  bad 
been  lightened,  the  severity  of  their  condition  had  been  increastd. 
He  believed  that  the  discontent  wMch  pervaded  most  paita  of  Eu* 

*  Ixinl  Li%erpool. 
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rope,  and  especially  Germany,  was  more  owing  to  commercial  re- 
strictions, than  to  any  theoretical  doctrines  on  government;  and  that 
a  free  communication  among  them  would  do  more  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, than  any  other  step  that  could  be  adopted.  He  objected  to 
all  attempts  to  frustrate  the  benevolent  intentions  of  Providence, 
which  had  given  to  various  countries  various  wants,  in  order  to  bring 
them  together.  He  objected  to  it  as  antisocial;  he  objected  to  it,  as 
making  commerce  the  means  of  barbarising,  instead  of  enlightening 
nations.  The  state  of  the  trade  with  France  was  the  most  disgrace- 
ful to  both  countries;  the  two  greatest  civilized  nations  of  the  world, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  twenty  miles  from  each  other,  had 
contrived,  by  their  artificial  regulations,  to  reduce  their  commerce 
with  each  other  to  a  mere  nullity."  Every  member,  speaking  on  this 
occasion,  agreed  in  the  general  sentiments  favorable  to  unrestricted 
intercourse,  which  had  thus  been  advanced;  one  of  them  remarking, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  that  "  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
which  he  was  happy  to  see  so  fully  recognised,  were  of  the  utmost 
consequence;  for,  though,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, a  free  trade  was  unattainable,  yet  their  task  hereafter  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  it.  Considering  the  prejudices  and  interest^  which 
were  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  that  principle,  it  was  no  small 
indication  of  the  firmness  and  liberality  of  government,  to  have  so 
fully  conceded  it." 

Sir,  we  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that  several 
gentlemen  have  expressed  their  high  admiration  of  the  silk  mantifac^ 
hire  of  England.  Its  commendation  was  begun,  I  think,  by  the  hon- 
orable member  from  Vermont,  who  sits  near  me,  who  thinks  that 
that  alone  gives  conclusive  evidence  of  the  benefits  produced  by  at- 
tention to  manufactures,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  source  of  wealth 
to  the  nation,  and  has  amply  repaid  all  the  cost  of  its  protection. 
]\lr.  Speaker's  approbation  of  this  part  of  the  English  example,  was 
still  warmer.  Now,  sir,  it  does  so  happen,  that  both  these  gentlemen 
differ  very  widely  on  this  point,  from  the  opinions  entertained  in  Eng- 
land, by  persons  of  the  first  rank,  both  of  knowledge  and  of  power. 
In  the  debate  to  which  I  have  alremdy  referred,  the  proposer  of  the 
motion  urged  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
silks  of  France  into  England.  "  He  was  aware,"  he  said,  "  that 
there  was  a  poor  and  industrious  body  of  manufacturers,  whose  inter- 
ests must  suffer  by  such  an  arrangement;  and  therefore  he  felt  that 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  parlittment  to  provide  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, by  a  large  parliamentary  grant.  It  was  conformable  to  every 
principle  of  sound  justice  to  do  so,  when  the  interests  of  a  particular 
class  were  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the  whole."  In  answer  to  these 
observations.  Lord  Liverpool  said  that,  with  reference  to  several 
branches  of  manufactures,  time,  and  the  change  of  circumstances, 
had  rendered  the  system  of  protecting  duties  merely  nominal;  and 
that,  in  his  opinion,  if  all  the  protecting  laws  which  regarded  both 
the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  were  to  be  repealed,  no  inju- 
rious effects  would  thereby  be  occasioned.  "  But,"  he  observes, 
"  with  respect  to  silk,  that  manufacture  in  this  kingdom  is  so  com- 
pletely artificial,  that  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  principles  of  free 
trade  with  reference  to  it,  might  put  an  end  to  it  altogether.     I  allow 
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that  the  silk  manufacture  is  not  natural  to  this  country.  /  viih  we  had 
never  had  a  silk  manufactory,  I  allow  that  it  is  natural  to  France;  I 
allow,  that  it  might  have  been  better,  had  each  country  adhered  ex- 
clusively to  that  manufacture  in  which  each  is  superior;  and  had 
the  silks  of  France  been  exchanged  for  British  cottons.  But  I 
must  look  at  things  as  they  are;  and  when  I  consider  the  extent  if 
capital,  and  the  immense  population,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  aboil 
50,000  persons  engaged  in  our  silk  manufacture,  1  can  only  ny, 
that  one  of  the  few  points  in  which  I  totally  disagree  with  the  pro- 
poser of  the  motion,  is  the  expediency,  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, of  holding  out  any  idea,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  relinquisli 
the  silk  manufacture,  and  to  provide  for  those  who  live  by  it,  by 
parliamentary  enactment.  Whatever  objections  there  may  be  to 
the  continuance  of  the  protecting  system,  I  repeat,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible altogether  to  relinquish  it.  I  may  regret  that  the  system  was 
ever  commenced;  but  as  I  cannot  recall  that  act,  I  must  submit  to 
the  inconvenience  by  which  it  is  attended,  rather  than  expose  the 
country  to  evils  of  greater  magnitude."  Let  it  be  remembered, 
sir,  that  these  are  not  the  sentiments  of  a  theorist,  nor  the  fancies 
of  npeculation;  but  the  operative  opinions  of  the  fint  minister  of 
England,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical 
statesmen  of  his  country.  Sir,  gentlemen  could  here  hardly  been 
more  unfortunate  than  in  the  selection  of  the  silk  manufacture  ii 
England,  as  an  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  systen 
which  they  would  recommend.  It  is,  in  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted,  completely  artificial.  It  has  been  sustained  by  I  know  not 
how  many  laws,  breaking  in  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  general 
expediency.  At  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  manufacturers 
petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  three  or  four  of  these  statutes,  complain- 
mg  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  which  they  impose  on  the  wages af 
labor;  netting  forth,  that  a  great  variety  of  orders  has  from  timelo 
time  been  issued  by  magistrates  under  the  authority  of  these  laws, 
interfering,  in  an  oppressive  manner,  with  the  minutest  details  of  tha 
manufacture:  such  as  limiting  the  number  of  threads  to  an  inch;  re- 
stricting the  widths  of  many  sorts  of  work;  and  determining tha 
quantity  of  labor  not  to  be  exceeded  without  extra  wages:  thalbr 
the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  rate  of  wages,  instead  of  being  lai 
to  the  recognised  principles  of  regulation,  has  been  arbitrarily  fixed 
by  persons  whose  ignorance  renders  them  incompetent  to  a  just  de- 
cision; that  masters  are  compelled  by  law  to  pay  an  equal  price  ftr 
all  work,  whether  well  or  ill  performed;  and  that  they  are  totally 
prevented  the  use  of  improved  machinery,  it  being  ordered,  that 
work,  in  the  weaving  of  which  machinery  is  employed,  shall  be  paid 
precisely  at  the  same  rate  as  if  done  by  hand;  that  these  acts  bafe 
frequently  given  rise  to  the  most  vexatious  regulations,  the  uninten- 
tional breach  of  which  has  subjected  manufacturers  to  ruinous  penal- 
tics;  and  that,  the  introduction  of  all  machinery  being  prevented,  b]r 
which  labor  might  be  cheapened,  and  the  manufacturers  being  com- 
pell(;d  to  pay  at  a  fixed  price,  under  all  circumstances,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  affording  employment  to  their  workmen,  in  times  of  stag- 
nation uf  trade,  but  are  compelled  to  stop  their  looms.  And  finally, 
they  complain,  that,  notwithstanding  these  gi-ievances  under  which 
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they  labor,  while  carrying  on  their  manufacture  in  F^ndon,  the  law 
fitill  prohibits  them,  while  they  continue  to  reside  there,  fromenpJoy- 
inf;  any  portion  of  their  capital  in  thetmrne  business  in  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  it  might  bo  more  benefirially  conducted. — 
N<»w,  sir,  iibstird  n^  those  laws  must  appear  to  be  to  every  man,  the 
attempt  to  repeal  them  did  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  altogether  suc- 
ceed. Tho  weavers  were  too  numerous,  their  interests  tt»o  great,  or 
their  prejudices  t(M>  strong;  and  this  notable  instance  of  protection 
and  nioiinptily  still  exists,  to  be  lamented  in  England  with  as  much 
sinronty  lis  it  seems  to  be  admired  here. 

In  ordrr  further  to  show  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Engli.sh 
governnirnt,  1  would  refer  to  a  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  (\»nunons,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  vice  president  of 
the  l»..ard  of  trade,  (  Mr,  Wallace)  in  July,  18vi().  "  The  time/'  say 
that  <*oinniitte«>,  **  when  monopolies  could  be  successfully  supported, 
or  would  be  piiiifutly  endured,  either  in  respect  to  subjects  against 
subjtTts,  or  particular  countries  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems 
to  have  pnssf<i  away.  Commerce,  to  continue  undisturbed  and 
serup',  must  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  source  of  reciprocal 
amity  brtween  nations,  and  an  interchange  of  productions,  to  pro- 
mote tbr  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  happiness,  of  mankind.''  In 
niovinc  tor  the  reappointment  of  the  romniittee,  in  FVbruary,  18'2;1, 
the  same  ^entb'uian  said;  ^^  Wv  must  aUo  get  rid  of  that  feeling  of 
appropriation,  which  exhibited  itself  in  a  dis(>osition  to  produce 
everythuiK  necessary  fi)r  our  own  consumption,  and  to  render  our- 
selves ind«>pen(lcnt  of  the  world.  No  notion  could  be  more  absurd 
or  misihicvou'*;  it  led,  even  in  peace,  to  an  animosity  and  rancor, 
preator  than  I'xisted  in  time  of  war.  Undoubtedly  there  W(»uld  be 
gri'at  prejufliccK  to  combat,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  ditficnlties  which  are  most  olnoxious.  It 
would  be  impo<sil»l«'  to  forget  the  attention  which  was  in  some  re- 
sp<*cts  due  to  the  present  system  of  protections;  although  that  atten- 
tii»n  ought  certainly  not  to  be  carried  beyond  the  absolute  necessity 
of  ih«*  case/*  And  in  a  second  report  of  the  committee,  drawn  by 
the  same  (rentjeman,  in  that  part  of  it  which  proposes  a  diminution  of 
duties  on  timber  fn»m  the  Ui^rth  of  Kurope,  and  the  policy  of  giving 
a  legislative  preference  t(»  the  importation  of  such  timber  in  the  If»g, 
and  a  diM'(Mira<:enient  4»f  the  importation  of  deals,  it  is  stated  that 
the  coniniittee  reject  this  p<»licy,  i>ecause,  unioni;  other  reasons,  **  it 
iH  I' Minded  on  a  principle  of  exclusion,  which  they  are  most  averse 
!••  >!'«■  hron^ht  into  operation,  in  any  n^ir  in.^tajicr^  without  the  war- 
r.:nt  uf  s.iMH-  evident  and  irreat  p'.litical  expediency.""  And  on  many 
tub<>t-«;nent  occasion<,  the  same  <;entiemaii  has  taken  occasion  to  ob- 
•«ei\c.  that  he  ditVered  from  those  wh  t  thought  that  manul'nctiires 
''••::!•)  ii'>t  tlniiri^^h  uithout  restrictions  cm  tra<!e;  that  old  prciudice^ 
>>t  that  s(»it  \\t\o  d\iit:;  away,  and  that  uh*tv  liberal  and  just  senti- 
r:i.  nr-i  were  takiii::  tin  ir  place.  'J'hese  sentiment*!  appear  to  have 
i*«-i  II  rolliiued  by  important  legal  provisi(»n-(,  calculated  to  remove 
r« -trirtnuw  and  prohibi(ii»iis,  where  they  ^M-re  most  si'verely  felt; 
t:ta:  i<  to  >av,  in  several  branches  of  navi«:.iMiin  and  trade. 

Th«T  have  rela\<  d  t!ii  ir  <'olonial  sy.'«teiii,  they  have  opened  the 
p.  rts  -if  their  islands,  and  ha\e  done  away  the  restriction  which  limi- 
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ted  the  trade  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  countrjr.  Colonial  productt 
can  now  be  carried  directly  from  the  islands  to  anj  part  of  Europe; 
and  it  may  not  be  improbable,  considering  our  own  high  duties  on 
spirits,  that  that  article  may  be  exchanged  hereafter  by  the  English 
West  India  colonics,  directly,  for  the  timber  and  deals  of  the  Baltic. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Lowe,  whom  the  gentleman  has  cited| 
says,  that  nobody  supposes  that  the  three  great  staples  of  English 
manufactures,  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardware,  are  benefited  by  any 
existing  protecting  duties;  and  that  one  object  of  all  these  protect- 
ing laws  is  usually  overlooked,  and  that  is,  that  they  have  been  in- 
tended to  reconcile  the  various  interests  to  taxation:  the  com  law, 
for  example,  being  designed  as  some  equivalent  to  the  agricukural 
interest  for  the  burden  of  tithes  and  of  poor  rates. 

In  fine,  sir,  I  think  it  is  clear,  that,  if  we  now  embrace  the  system 
of  prohibitions  and  restrictions,  we  shall  show  an  affection  for  what 
others  have  discarded,  and  be  attempting  to  ornament  ourselves  with 
ca.st  off  apparel.* 

Sir,  I  should  not  have  gone  into  this  prolix  detail  of  opinions  from 
any  consideration  of  their  special  importance  on  the  present  occa- 
sion; but,  having  happened  to  state,  that  such  was  the  actual  opinion 
of  the  government  of  England  at  the  present  time,  and  the  accuracy 
of  this  representation  having  been  so  confidently  denied,  I  have  cho- 
sen to  put  the  matter  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  although  at  the  expense 
of  these  tedious  citations.  1  shall  have  occasion,  hereafler,  of  refer- 
ring more  particularly  to  sundry  recent  British  enactments,  1^  way 
of  showing  the  diligence  and  spirit  with  which  that  government  strives 
to  sustain  its  navigating  interest,  by  opening  the  widest  possible  range 
to  the  enterprise  of  individual  adventurers.  I  repeat,  that  I  have 
not  alluded  to  these  examples  of  a  foreign  state  as  being  fit  to  con- 
trol our  own  policy.  In  the  general  princi{)le,  I  acquiesce.  Protec- 
tion, when  carried  to  the  point  which  is  now  recommended,  that  is, 
to  entire  prohibition,  seems  to  me  destructive  of  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  nations.  We  are  urged  to  adopt  the  system  upon 
general  principles;  and  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  uni- 
versal application  of  such  a  general  principle,  but  that  nations  woald 
abstain  entirely  from  all  intercourse  with  one  another?  I  do  not  ad- 
mit the  general  principle;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  freedom  of  tiwle 
to  be  the  generaJ  principle,  and  restriction  the  exception.  And  it  is 
for  every  state,  taking  into  view  its  own  condition,  to  judge  of  the 
propriety,  in  any  case,  of  making  an  exception,  constantly  preferring, 
as  I  think  all  wise  governments  will,  not  to  depart  without  urgent 
reason  from  the  general  rule. 

There  is  another  p<»int  in  the  existing  policy  of  England,  to  which 
I  would  most  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  CommittM}  1  mean 
the  warehouse  syst(*m,  (»r  what  we  usually  call  the  system  of  draw- 
back. Vvry  groat  prejudices  appear  to  me  to  exist  with  us  on  thai 
subject.  >Ve  seem  averse  to  the  extension  of  the  principle.  Tht 
English  government,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  carried  it  to  the 
extreme  of  liberality.  They  have  arrived,  however,  at  their  preseoC 
opiuiuns,  and  present  practice,  by  slow  degrees.  The  transit  sy^ 
tern  was  conmienced  about  the  year  180:),  but  the  first  law  was  par- 

•  Vide  Nu«e,  page  SKO. 
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tial  and  limited.  It  admitted  the  importation  of  raw  mateinals  for 
exportation,  but  it  excluded  almost  every  sort  of  manufactured  goods. 
This  was  done  for  the  same  reason  that  we  propose  to  prevent  the 
transit  of  Canadian  wheat  through  the  United  States — the  fear  of 
aiding  the  competition  of  the  foreign  article  with  our  own.  in  foreign 
markets.  Better  reflection^  or  more  experience,  has  induced  them 
to  abandon  that  mode  of  reasoning,  and  to  consider  all  such  means 
of  influencing  foreign  markets  as  nagatory :  since,  in  the  present  ac- 
tive and  enlightened  state  of  the  world,  nations  will  supply  themselves 
from  the  best  sources,  and  the  true  policy  of  all  producers,  whether 
of  raw  materials,  or  of  manufactured  articles,  is,  not  vainly  to  en- 
deavour to  keef^  other  venders  out  of  the  market,  but  to  conquer  them 
in  it,  by  the  quality  and  the  cheapness  of  their  articles.  The  present 
policy  of  England,  therefore,  is,  to  allure  the  importation  of  commo- 
dities into  England,  there  to  be  deposited  in  English  warehouses, 
thence  to  be  exported  in  assorted  cargoes,  and  thus  enabling  her  to 
carry  on  a  general  export  trade  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Arti- 
cles of  all  kinds,  with  the  single  exception  of  tea,  may  be  brought 
into  England,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  in  foreign  as  well  as  &i- 
tish  ships,  there  warehoused,  and  again  exported,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty,  or  government  charge 
whatever. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  would  take  notice  also  of  the 
recent  proposition  in  the  English  Parliament  to  abolish  the  tax  on 
imported  wool;  and  it  is  observable,  that  those  who  support  this  pro- 
position, give  the  same  reasons  as  have  been  oflered  here,  within  the 
last  week,  against  the  duty  which  we  propose  on  the  same  article. 
They  say,  that  their  manufacturers  require  a  cheap  and  coarse  wool, 
for  the  supply  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  trade,  and  that,  with- 
out a  more  free  admission  of  the  wool  of  the  continent,  that  trade 
will  all  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  Italians,  who  will  car- 
ry it  on  through  Leghorn  and  Trieste.  While  there  is  this  duty  on 
foreign  wool  to  protect  the  wool  growers  of  England,  there  is  on  the 
other  Soand  a  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  the  native  article,  in 
aid  of  the  manufacturers.  The  opinion  seemg  to  be  gaining  strength, 
that  the  true  policy  is  to  abolish  both. 

Law^  have  long  existed  in  England,  preventing  the  emigration  of 
artisans,  and  the  exportation  of  machinery;  but  the  policy  of  these, 
also,  has  become  doubted,  and  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  in  Par- 
liament into  the  expediency  of  repealing  them.  As  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  artisans,  say  those  who  disapprove  the  laws,  if  that  were 
desirable,  no  law  could  efllcct  it;  and  as  to  the  exportation  of  ma- 
chinery, let  us  fabricate  and  export  it,  as  we  would  any  other  commod- 
ity. If  France  is  determined  to  spin  and  weave  her  own  cotton,  Ict- 
us, if  we  may,  still  have  the  beneflt  of  furnishing  the  machinery. 

I  have  stated  these  things,  sir,  to  show  what  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  these  subjects  in  that  country, 
the  example  of  which  has  been  so  much  pressed  upon  us.  Whether 
the  present  policy  of  England  be  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise,  it 
cannot,  as  it  seems  clearly  to  me,  be  quoted  ds  an  authority  for  car- 
rying further  the  restrictive  and  excbieive  syatcm,  either  in  regard  tof  ' 
manufactures  or  trade,    Xo  reestablish  a  9MbA  currency,  to  meet 
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at  once  the  shock,  tremendous  as  it  was,  of  the  fall  of  prices,  to  en- 
large her  capacity  for  foreign  trade,  to  open  wide  the  field  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  competition,  and  to  say,  plainly  and  distinctly, 
that  the  country  must  relieve  itself  from  the  embarrassments  which  it 
felt,  by  economy,  frugality,  and  renewed  efforts  of  enterprise;  these 
appear  to  be  the  general  outline  of  the  policy  which  England  hu 
pursued. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  top- 
ic, but,  for  the  introduction  of  which,  into  this  debate,  I  should  not 
have  given  the  Committee,  on  this  accasion,  the  trouble  of  hearing 
me.  Some  days  ago,  I  believe  it  was  when  we  were  settling  the 
controversy  between  the  oil  merchants  and  the  tallowchandlers,  the 
Balance  of  Trade  made  its  appearance  in  debate,  and  I  must  confess, 
sir,  that  i  spoke  of  it,  or  rather  spoke  to  it,  somewhat  freely  and  ir- 
reverently. I  believe  I  used  the  hard  names  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  me;  and  I  did  it  simply  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  spectre, 
and  driving  it  back  to  its  tomb.  Certainly,  sir,  when  I  called  the 
old  notion  on  this  subject  nonsense,  I  did  not  suppose  thai  I  should 
offend  any  one,  unless  the  dead  should  happen  to  hear  me.  All  the 
living  generation,  I  took  it  for  granted,  would  think  the  term  very 
properly  applied.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken.  The  dead 
and  the  living  rise  up  together  to  call  nie  to  account,  and  I  must  de- 
fend myself  as  well  as  1  am  able. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  sir,  what  is  meant  by  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  and  what  the  argument  is,  drawn  from  that  source.  By  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  I  understand,  is  meant  that  state  of 
things  in  which  importation  exceeds  exportation.  To  apply  it  to  oar 
own  case,  if  the  value  of  goods  imported,  exceed  the  value  of  those 
exported,  then  the  balance  of  trade  is  said  to  be  gainst  us,  inaemnch 
as  we  have  run  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  this  diflerencc.  Therefore, 
it  is  said,  that,  if  a  nation  continue  long  in  a  commerce  like  thn,  it 
must  be  rendered  absolutely  bankrupt.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  ■ 
man  that  buys  more  than  he  sells;  and  how  can  such  a  traffic  be  main- 
tained without  ruin?  >iow,  sir,  the  whole  fallacy  of  this  mrf^mutiA 
consists  in  supposing  that,  whenever  the  value  of  imports  exceeds 
that  of  exports,  a  debt  is  necessarily  created  to  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ference: whereas,  ordinarily,  the  import  is  no  more  than  the  remit  of 
the  export,  augmented  in  value  by  the  labor  of  transportation.  Tbe 
excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  truth,  usually  shows  the  gains,  not 
the  losses,  of  trade;  or,  in  a  country  that  not  only  buys  and  s^s goods, 
but  employs  ships  in  carrv'ing  £oods  also,  it  shows  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, and  the  earnings  of  navigation.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  and  taking  a  series  of  years  togeth- 
er, the  value  of  our  imports  is  the  aggregate  of  our  exports  and  our 
freights.  If  the  value  of  commodities,  imported  in  a  given  case,  did 
not  exceed  the  value  of  the  outward  cargo,  with  which  they  were 
purchased,  then  it  would  be  clear  to  every  man's  common  sense,  that 
the  voyage  had  not  been  profitable.  If  such  commodities  fell  far  shoil 
in  value  of  the  cost  of  the  outward  cargo,  then  the  voyage  would  bet 
very  losing  one;  and  yet  it  would  present  exactly  that  stale  of 
things,  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  a  6a/a nee  i/frtifff,canakHir 
indicate  a  prosperous  commerce.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reton 
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cargo  were  found  to  be  worth  much  more  than  the  outwa];d  cargo, 
while  the  merchant,  having  paid  for  the  goods  exported,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage,  finds  a  handsome  sum  yet  in  his  hands,  which 
he  calls  profits,  the  balance  cf  trade  is  still  against  him,  and  whatever 
he  may  think  of  it,  he  is  in  a  very  bad  way.  '  Although  one  individ- 
ual, or  all  individuals  gain,  the  nation  loses;  while  all  its  citizens 
,  grow  rich,  the  country  grows  poor.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  hal- 
i  ance  of  trade.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  give  an  instance  tending  to  show 
how  unaccountably  individuals  deceive  themselves,  and  imagine 
themselves  to  be  somewhat  rapidly  qncnding  their  condition,  while 
they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that,  by  that  infallible  standard,  the  bal' 
ance  of  trade,  they  are  on  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Some  years  ago, 
in  better  times  than  the  present,  a  ship  lefl  one  of  the  towns  of 
New  England  with  70,000  specie  dollars.  She  proceeded  to  Mocha, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  there  laid  out  these  dollars  in  coffee,  drugs, 
spices,  &c.  With  this  new  cargo  she  proceeded  to  Europe;  two- 
thirds  of  it  were  sold  in  Holland  for  $130,000,  which  the  ship  brought 
back,  and  placed  in  the  same  Bank,  from  the  vaults  of  which  she 
had  taken  her  original  outfit.  The  other  third  was  sent  to  the  porta 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  produced  a  return  of  25,000  dollars  in  spe- 
cie, and  15,000  dollars  in  Italian  merchandise.  These  sums  togeth- 
er make  170,000  dollars  imported,  which  is  100,000  dollars  more 
than  was  exported,  and  is  therefore  proof  of  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  to  that  amount,  in  this  adventure.  We  should  find  no  great 
difficulty,  sir,  in  paying  off  our  balances  if  this  were  the  nature  of 
them  all. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  all  these  obsolete  and  exploded 
notions  had  their  origin  in  very  mistaken  ideas  of  the  true  nature  of 
commerce.  Commerce  is  not  a  gambling  among  nations  for  a  stake, 
to  be  won  by  some  and  lost  by  others.  It  has  not  the  tendency  ne- 
cessarily to  impoverish  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  while  it  enriches  the 
other;  all  parties  gain,  all  parties  make  profits,  all  parties  grow  rich, 
by  the  operations  of  just  and  liberal  commerce.  If  the  world  had 
but  one  clime,  and  but  one  soil;  if  all  men  had  the  same  wants  and 
the  same  means,  on  the  spot  of  their  existence,  to  gratify  those 
wants;  then,  indeed,  what  one  obtained  from  the  other  by  exchange, 
would  injure  one  party  in  the  same  degree  that  it  benefited  the  other; 
then,  indeed,  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  the  balance  af 
trade.  But  Providence  has  disposed  our  lot  much  more  kindly. 
We  inhabit  a  various  earth.  We  have  reciprocal  wants,  and  recip- 
rocal means  for  gratifying  one  another^s  wants.  This  is  the  true 
origin  of  commerce,  which  is  nothing  nrK)re  than  an  exchange  of 
equivalents,  and  from  the  rude  barter  of  its  primitive  state,  to  the 
refined  and  complex  condition  in  which  we  see  it,  its  principle  is 
uniformly  the  same;  its  only  object  being,  in  every  stage,  to  produce 
that  exchange  of  commodities  between  individuals  aad  between  na- 
tions, which  shall  conduce  to  the  advantage  and  to  the  happiness  of  ^^ 
both.  Commerce  between  nations  has  the  same  essential  character,  ^ISf/ 
as  commerce  between  individuals,  or  between  parts  of  the  same  na-  ']' 
tion.  Cannot  two  individuals  make  an  interchange  of  commodities 
which  shall  prove  beneficial  to  both,  or  in  which  the  balance  (f  trade 
shall  be  in  favor  of  both?     If  not,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  the 
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farmer  and  the  smith,  have  hitherto  very  much  misunderstood  their 
own  interest.  And  with  regard  to  the  internal  trade  of  a  country, 
in  which  the  same  rule  would  apply  as  between  nations,  do  we  ever 
speak  of  such  an  intercourse  being  prejudicial  to  one  side  because 
it  is  useful  to  the  other  ?  Do  we  ever  hear  that,  because  the  inter- 
course between  New  York  and  Albany  is  advantageous  to  one  of 
those  places,  it  must  therefore  be  ruinous  to  the  other? 

May  I  be  allowed,  sir,  to  read  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  the 
observations  of  a  gentleman,  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  clear  and 
sensible  writers  and  speakers  of  the  age  upon  subjects  of  this  sort?* 
^'  There  is  no  political  question  on  which  the  prevalence  of  false 
principles  is  so  general,  as  in  what  relates  to  the  nature  of  commerce 
and  to  the  pretended  balance  of  trade;  and  there  are  few  which  have 
led  to  a  greater  number  of  practical  mistakes,  attended  with  conse- 
quences extensively  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In 
this  country,  our  parliamentary  proceedings,  our  public  documents, 
and  the  works  of  several  able  and  popular  writers,  have  combined 
to  propagate  the  impression  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our 
riches  to  what  is  called  the  balance  of  traded  "  Our  true  policy 
would  surely  be  to  profess,  as  the  object  and  guide  of  our  conn 
mercial  system,  that  which  every  man  who  has  studied  the  subject, 
must  know  to  be  the  true  principle  of  commerce,  the  interchange  if 
reciprocal  and  eqttivalent  benefit.  We  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  commerce  to  enrich  one  party  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  This  is  a  purpose  at  which,  if  it  were  practicable,  we  ought 
not  to  aim;  and  which,  if  we  aimed  at,  we  could  not  accomplish." 
These  remarks,  I  believe,  sir,  were  written  some  ten  or  twelve  yean 
ago.  They  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  opinions  advanced 
in  more  elaborate  treatises,  and  now  that  the  world  has  returned  to 
a  state  of  peace,  and  commerce  has  resumed  its  natural  channeb, 
and  different  nations  are  enjoying,  or  seeking  to  enjoy,  their  respec- 
tive portions  of  it,  all  see  the  justness  of  these  ideas;  all  see,  that, 
in  this  day  of  knowledge  and  of  peace,  there  can  be  no  commerce 
between  nations  but  that  which  shall  benefit  all  who  are  parties  to  it. 

If  it  were  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  ask  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  recur  to  a  document  before  us,  on  this  subject,  of 
the  balance  of  trade.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  accooiits, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  our  total  export  to  Holland  ei- 
ceeded  two  millions  and  a  half;  our  total  import  from  the  same  coun- 
try was  but  700,000  dollars.  Now  can  any  man  be  wild  enough  to 
make  any  inference  from  this  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  our  trade  vilb 
Holland  for  that  year?  Our  trade  with  Russia  for  the  same  year, 
produced  a  balance  the  other  way;  our  import  being  two  miUioos, 
and  our  export  but  half  a  million.  But  this  has  no  more  tendency  to 
show  the  Russian  trade  a  losing  trade,  than  the  other  atatement  has 
to  show  that  the  Dutch  trade  has  been  a  gainful  one.  Neither  of 
them,  by  itself,  proves  anything. 

Springing  out  of  this  notion  of  a  balance  of  trade^  there  has  beci 
another  idea,  which  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of  this 
debate;  that  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  buy  of  nations  who  do  not  boy  of 
us;  for  example,  that  the  Russian  trade  is  atradediaadvantageousfa 

*  Mr.  Hutki#«0D,  Proident  uf  thr  English  Bovd  of  TfMle. 
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the  country,  and  ought^to  be  discouraged,  because,  in  the  ports  of 
Russia,  we  buy  more  than  we  sell.  Now  a41ow  me  to  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  sir,  that  we  have  no  account  showing  how  much  we  do  sell 
in  the  ports  of  Russia.  Our  official  returns  show  us  only  what  is  the 
amount  of  our  direct  exports  to  her  ports.  But  then  we  all  know 
that  the  proceeds  of  other  of  our  exports  go  to  the  same  market,  though 
indirectly.  We  send  our  own  products,  for  example,  to  Cuba,  or  to  " 
Brazil;  we  there  exchange  them  for  the  sugar  and  the  coffee  of  those 
countries,  and  these  articles  we  carry  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  sell 
them.  Ag^in;  our  exports  to  Holland  and  Hamburg  are  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  our  imports  fromKussia.  What  difference 
does  it  make,  in  sense  or  reason,  whether  a  cargo  of  iron  be  bought 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  exchange  of  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  or  whether 
the  tobacco  has  been  sold  on  the  way,  in  a  better  market,  in  a  port 
of  Holland,  the  money  remitted  to  England,  and  the  iron  paid  for  by 
a  bill  on  London }  There  might  indeed  have  been  an  augmented 
freight,  there  might  have  been  some  saving  of  commissidtns,  if  tobac- 
co had  been  in  brisk  demand  in  the  Russian  market.  But  still  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  whole  voyage  may  not  have  been  highly 
profitable.  That  depends  upon  the  original  cost  of  the  article  here, 
the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance  to  Holland,  the  price  obtained 
there,  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Holland  and  England;  the  ex- 
pense, then,  of  proceeding  to  St,  Petersburg,  the  price  of  iron  there, 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  that  place  and  England,  the  amount 
of  freight  and  insurance  home,  and  finally,  the  value  <Sf  the  iron, 
when  brought  to  our  own  market.  These -are  the  calculations  which 
determine  the  fortune  of  the  adventure f' and  nothing  can  be  judged 
of  it,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  relative  state  of  our  imports  or  ex- 
ports with  Holland,  England,  or  Russia. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  it  may  oflenbe  our  interest 
to  cultivate  a  trade  with  countries  that  most  require  such  commodi- 
ties as  we  can  furnish,  and  which  are  capable  also  of  directly  sup- 
plying our  own  wants.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  original  form 
of  all  commerce,  and  is,  no  doubt,  highly  beneficial.  And  some 
countries  are  so  situated,  doubtless,  that  commerce,  in  this  original 
form,  or  something  near  it,  may  be  all  that  they  can,  without  consid- 
erable inconvenience,  carry  on.  Our  trade,  for  example,  with  Ma- 
deira and  the  Western  Islands,  has  been  useful  to  the  country  as 
furnishing  a  demand  for  some  portion  of  our  agricultural  products, 
which  probably  could  not  have  been  bought,  had  we  not  received 
their  products  in  return.  Countries  situated  stiH  fartWr  from  the 
great  marts  and  highways  of  the  commercial  world,  may  aflTord  still 
stronger  instances  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  conducting  com- 
merce on  the  original  principle  of  barter,  without  much  assistance 
from  the  operations  of  credit  and  exchange.  All  1  woijd  be  under- 
stood to  say  is,  that  it  by  no  means  follows  that  that  must  be  a  losing 
trade  with  any  country,  from  which  we  receive  more  of  her  products 
than  she  receives  of  ours.  And  since  I  was  supposed  the  other  day, 
in  speaking  upon  this  subject,  to  have  advanced  opinions  which  not 
only  this  country  ought  to  reject,  but  which  also  other  countries,  and 
those  the  most  distinguished  for  skill  and  success  in  commercial  in- 
tercourse, do  reject,  I  will  ask  leave  to  ref^r  again  to  the  discussion 
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which  I  first  mentioned  in  the  English  Parliament,  relative  to  the 
foreign  trade  of  that  country.  "  With  regard,"  says  the  mover  *  of 
the  proposition,  "  to  the  argument  employed  against  renewing  our 
intercourse  with  the  north  of  Europe,  namely,  that  those  who  supplied 
us  with  timber  from  that  quarter  would  not  receive  British  manufac- 
tures in  return,  it  appeared  to  him  futile  and  ungrounded.  If  they 
did  not  send  direct  for  our  manufactures  at  home,  they  would  send 
for  them  to  Leipsic  and  other  fairs  of  Germany.  Were  not  the 
Russian  and  Polish  merchants  purchasers  there  to  a  great  amount? 
But  he  would  never  admit  the  principle,  that  a  trade  was  not  profit- 
able, because  we  were  obliged  to  carry  it  on  with  the  precious  met- 
als, or  that  we  ought  to  renounce  it,  because  our  manufactures  were 
not  received  by  the  foreign  nation,  in  return  for  its  produce.  What- 
ever we  received  must  be  paid  for  in  the  produce  of  our  land  and 
labor,  directly  or  circuitously,  and  he  was  glad  to  Lave  the  noble 
Enrl'st  marked  concurrence  in  this  principle." 

Referring  ourselves  again,  sir,  to  the  analogies  of  common  life,  no 
one  woulc]  say,  that  a  farmer  or  a  mechanic  should  buy  on/j^  where  he 
can  do  so  by  the  exchange  of  his  own  produce,  or  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. Such  exchange  may  be  often  convenient;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cash  purchase  may  be  oAen  more  convenient.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker  has  placed  this 
argument  on  very  clear  grounds.  It  has  been  said,  in  the  earlypart 
of  the  debate,  that  if  we  cease  to  import  English  cotton  fabrics,  Eng- 
land woul^no  longer  continue  to  purchase  our  cotton.  To  thuy  Ifr. 
Speaker  has  replied,  with  great  force  and  justice,  that,  as  she  must 
have  cotton  in  large  quantities,  she  will  buy  the  article  where  she  can 
CiitA  it  best  and  cheapest;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  inker, 
manufacturing  as  she  still  would  be,  for  her  own  vast  consumption, 
and  the  consumption  of  millions  in  other  countries,  to  reject  our 
uplands  because  we  had  learned  to  manufacture  a  part  of  them  for 
ourselves.  And  would  it  not  be  equally  ridiculous  in  us,  if  the  coffr* 
modities  of  Russia  were  both  cheaper,  and  better  suited  to  our  wants, 
than  could  be  found  elsewhere,  to  abstain  from  commerce  with  her, 
because  she  will  not  receive,  in  return,  other  commodities  which  we 
have  to  sell,  but  which  she  has  no  occasion  to  buy.^ 

Intimately  connected,  sir,  with  this  topic,  is  another,  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  debate;  I  mean,  the  evil  so  much  complained  of — the 
exportation  of  specie.  W^e  hear  gentlemen  imputing  the  kti  of 
market  at  home  to  a  want  of  money,  and  this  want  of  monej  to  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  We  hear  the  India  and  China 
trade  denounced,  as  a  commerce  conducted  on  our  side,  in  a  grtti 
measure,  with  gold  and  silver.  These  opinions,  sir,  are  clearlT  void 
of  all  just  foundation,  and  we  cannot  too  soon  get  rid  of  theai.  Inhere 
arc  no  shallower  reasoners,  than  those  political  and  commercial 
writcTs,  who  would  represent  it  to  be  the  only  true  and  gainful  end  of 
commerce,  to  accumulate  the  precious  metals.  These  are  articlesof 
use,  and  articles  of  merchandise,  with  this  additional  circumslaaee 
belonging  to  them,  that  they  are  made,  by  the  general  consent  of  ns- 
tions,  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  merchttldiie  is  to 
be  estimated.     In  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  something  draws 

*  Mnrqiiin  of  I^Aiwlowne.  f  I^rrl  I J 
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from  external  nature  is  made  a  common  standard,  for  the  purposes  of 
general  convenience;  and  this  is  precisely  the  office  performed  by 
the  precious  metals,  in  addition  to  those  uses  to  which,  as  metals,  they 
are  capable  of  being  applied.  There  may  be  of  these,  too  much  or 
too  little,  in  a  country,  at  a  particular  time,  as  there  may  be  of  any 
other  articles.  When  the  market  is  overstocked  with  them,  as  it 
oden  is,  their  exportation  becomes  as  proper  and  as  useful  as  that  of 
other  commodities,  under  similar  circumstances.  We  need  no  more 
repine,  when  the  dollars,  which  have  been  brought  here  from  South 
America,  are  despatched  to  other  countries,  than  when  coffee  imd  su- 
gar take  the  same  direction.  We  often  deceive  ourselves  by  attribu- 
ting to  a  scarcity  of  money,  that  which  is  the  result  of  other  causes. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  honorable  member  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  represented  the  country  as  full  of  everything  but  money. 
But  this,  I  take  to  be.  a  mistake.  The  agricultural  products,  so 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  will  not,  he  says,  sell  for  money;  but  they 
will  sell  for  money  as  quick  as  for  any  other  article  which  happens  to 
be  in  demand.  They  will  sell  for  money,  for  example,  as  easily  as 
for  coffee,  or  for  tea,  at  the  prices  which  properly  belong  to  those 
articles.  The  mistake  lies  in  imputing  that  to  want  of  money,  which 
arises  from  want  of  demand.  Men  do  not  buy  wheat  because  they 
have  money,  but  because  they  want  wheat.  To  decide  whether 
money  be  plenty  or  not,  that  is,  whether  there  he  a  large  portion 
of  capital  unemployed  or  not,  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is 
metallic,  we  must  look,  not  only  to  the  prices  of  commodities, 
but  also  to  the  rate  of  interest.  A  low  rate  of  interest,  a  facility  of 
obtaining  money  on  loans,  a  disposition  to  invest  in  permanent 
stocks,  all  of  which  are  proofs  that  money  is  plenty,  may  neverthe- 
less often  denote  a  state  not  of  the  highest  prosperity.  They 
may,  and  often. do,  show  a  want  of  employment  for  capital;  and 
the  accumulation  of  specie  shows  the  same  thing.  We  have  no 
occasion  for  the  precious  metals  as  money,  except  for  the  purposes 
of  circulation,  or  rather  of  sustaining  a  safe  paper  circulation. 
And  whenever  there  be  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  investment  abroad, 
all  the  gold  and  silver,  except  what  these  purposes  require,  will 
be  exported.  For  the  same  reason,  if  a  demand  exist  abroad  for 
sugar  and  coffee,  whatever  amount  of  those  articles  might  exist  in 
the  country,  beyond  the  wants  of  its  own  consumption,  would 
be  sent  abroad  to  meet  that  demand.  Besides,  sir,  how  should  it 
ever  occur  to  anybody,  that  we  should  continue  to  export  gold 
and  silver,  if  we  did  not  continue  to  import  them  also.^  If  a  vessel 
take  our  own  products  to  the  Havana,  or  elsewhere,  exchange  them 
for  dollars,  proceed  to  China,  exchange  them  for  silks  and  teas, 
bring  these  last  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  sell  them  there 
fur  dollart*,  and  return  to  the  United  States;  this  would  be  a  voyage 
re5?ulting  in  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals.  But  if  she  had 
returned  from  Cuba,  and  the  dollars  obtained  there  had  been  ship- 
ped direct  from  the  United  States  to  China,  the  China  goods  sold 
in  Holland,  and  the  proceeds  brought  home  in  the  hemp  and  iron  of 
Russia,  this  would  be  a  voyage  in  which  they  were  exported.  Yet 
everybody  sees,  that  both  might  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  individ- 
uals and  to  the  public.     I  believe,  sir,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have 
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enjoyed  ^rcat  benefit  in  our  trade  with  India  and  China,  fromtlM 
liberty  of  going  from  place  to  place  all  over  the  world,  without  beiiy 
obliged  in  the  meantime,  to  return  home — a  liberty  not  heretofore 
enjoyed  by  the  private  traders  of  England,  in  regard  to  Indim  and 
China.  Suppose  the  American  ship  to  be  at  Brazil,  for  example- 
she  could  proceed  with  her  dollars  direct  to  India,  and,  in  retara, 
could  distribute  her  cargo  in  all  the  various  ports  of  Europe,  or 
America:  while  an  English  ship,  if  a  private  trader,  being  at  Bnd^ 
must  first  return  to  England,  and  then  could  only  proceed  in  the  di- 
rect line  from  England  to  India.  This  advantage,  our  countrymet 
have  not  been  backward  to  improve;  and  in  the  debate  to  which  I 
have  already  so  oflen  referred,  it  was  stated,  not  without  some  com- 
plaint of  the  inconvenience  of  exclusion,  and  the  natural  sluggish- 
ness of  monopoly,  that  American  ships  were  at  that  moment  fitting 
out  in  the  Thames,  to  supply  France,  Holland,  and  other  countriet 
on  the  continent,  with  tea;  while  the  East  India  Company  wouU 
not  do  this  of  themselves,  nor  allow  any  of  their  fellow  countrymea 
to  do  it  for  them. 

There  is  yet  another  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  which  I  woaM 
wish  to  say  something,  if  I  might  presume  upon  the  continaed  ps- 
tience  of  the  Committee.  We  hear,  sometimes,  in  the  House,  tai 
continually  out  of  it,  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  as  being  one  proof 
that  we  arc  on  the  downward  road  to  ruin.  Mr.  Speucer  himself 
has  adverted  to  that  topic,  and  I  am  afraid  that  his  authority  mif 
give  credit  to  opinions  clearly  unfounded^  and  which  lead  to  veiy 
false  and  erroneous  conclusions.  Sir,  let  us  see  what  the  facts  sre. 
Exchange  on  England  has  recently  risen  one  or  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  into  Coft* 
gress.  Before  this  recent  rise,  and  for  the  last  six  months,  1 1Uldc^ 
stand  its  average  may  have  been  about  seven  and  a  half  per  ccitf. 
advance.  Now,  supposing  this  to  be  the  real,  and  not  merely,  aiil 
is,  the  nominal  par  of  exchange,  between  us  and  England,  vhit 
would  it  prove  ?  Nothing,  except  that  funds  were  wanted,  in  Eof- 
land,  for  commercial  operations,  to  be  carried  on  either  im  Engl**^ 
or  elsewhere.  It  would  not  necessarily  show  that  we  were  indebted 
to  England:  for,  if  we  had  occasion  to  pay  debts  in  Russia  or  Hol- 
land, funds  in  England  would  naturally  enough  be  required  for  sich 
a  purpose.  And  even  if  it  did  prove  that  a  balance  was  due  Eig* 
land,  at  the  moment,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  explaiM||p  V 
whether  our  commerce  with  England  had  been  profitablo  or  unproft- 
ahle.  But  it  is  not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  real  price  of  ei- 
chango  is  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  advance,  nor,  indeed,  that  then 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  any  advance  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  itii 
not  true,  tliat  merchants  will  give  such  an  advance,  or  any  adrsBce, 
for  momy  in  England,  more  than  they  would  give  for  the  same  aroouil, 
in  the  same  currency,  here.  It  will  strike  every  one,  who  refledf 
upon  it,  that,  if  there  were  a  real  difference  of  seven  and  a  half  pC 
cent,  money  would  be  immediately  shipped  to  England;  becametke 
expense  of  transportation  would  be  far  less  than  that  differenee.  'Ol/  ^ 
commodities  of  trade  would  be  shipped  to  Europe,  and  th^llveeedl 
remitted  to  England.  If  it  could  so  happen,  that  American  mnctiirfi. ' 
should  be  willing  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  premium  for  money  in  En^lA  j 
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or,  in  other  words,  that  a  real  difTerence  to  that  amount,  in  the  ex- 
change, should  exist,  its  effects  would  be  immediately  seen  in  new 
shipments  of  our  own  commodities  to  Europe,  because  this  state  of 
things  would  create  new  motives.  A  cargo  of  tobacco,  for  example, 
might  sell  at  Amsterdam  for  the  same  price  as  before;  but  if  its  pro- 
ceeds, when  remitted  to  London,  were  advanced,  as  they  would  be 
in  such  case,  ten  per  cent,  by  the  state  of  exchange,  this  would  bo 
•o  much  added  to  the  price,  and  would  operate,  therefore,  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  exportation;  and  in  this  w^y,  national  balances  are,  and 
always  will  be,  adjusted. 

To  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  true  state  of  exchange,  between 
two  countries,  we  must  look  at  their  currencies,  and  compare  the 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  they  may  respectively  represent. 
This  usually  ex|»lains  the  state  of  the  exchanges;  and  this  will  satis- 
factorily acconm  for  the  apparent  advance,  now  existing,  oi^  bills 
drawn  on  England.  The  En^^lish  standard  of  value  is  gold:  with  us, 
that  oflice  is  performed  by  gold,  and  by  silver  also,  at  a  fixed  relation 
to  each  other.  But  our  estimate  of  silver  is  rather  higher,  in  pro- 
portion to  gold,  than  most  nations  give  it;  it  is  higher,  especially,  than 
in  England,  at  the  present  moment.  The  consequence  is,  that  silver, 
m'hich  remains  a  legal  currency  with  us,  stays  here,  while  the  gold 
has  gone  abroad;  verifying  the  universal  truth,  that,  if  /tro  curren- 
cies be  allowed  to  exint,  of  dilfercnt  values,  that  which  is  cheapest 
will  fill  up  the  whole  circulation.  For  as  much  gold  as  will  suffice 
to  pay  here  a  debt  of  a  given  amount,  we  can  buy  in  England  more 
silver  than  would  he  ncccHsary  to  pay  the  same  debt  here;  and  from 
this  difference  in  tiic  value  of  silver  arises  wholly,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  the  present  apparent  ditforence  in  exchange.  Spanish 
dollars  sell  now,  in  England,  tor  four  shillings  and  nine  pence  sterl- 
ing per  ounce;  equal  to  one  dollar  and  six  cents.  By  our  standard, 
the  same  ounce  b<  worth  one  dollar  and  sixteen  cents;  being  a  differ- 
ence of  about  nine  per  cent.  The  true  pur  of  exchange,  therefore, 
is  nine  per  cent.  If  a  merchant  here  pay  one  hundred  Spanish 
dollars  for  a  bill  on  England,  at  nominal  par,  in  sterling  money,  that 
is,  for  a  bill  for  €'2^  10,  the  proceeds  of  this  bill,  when  paid  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  legal  currency,  will  there  purchase,  at  the  present  price 
of  silver,  one  hundred  and  nine  Spanish  dollars.  Therefore,  if  the 
nominal  advance  on  English  bills  do  not  exceed  nine  per  cent,  the 
real  cixchange  is  not  against  this  country;  in  other  words,  it  does  not 
show  that  there  is  any  pressing  or  particular  occasion  for  the  remit- 
tance of  funds  to  England. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  the  occasional  transfer  of  United 
States^  stock  to  England.  CcAsidering  the  interest  paid  on  our 
stocks,  the  entire  stability  of  our  credit,  and  the  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital in  England,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  thait  investments  should 
gccasionally  be  made  in  our  funds.  Asa  sort  of  countervailing  fact, 
it  may  be  stated  that  English  stocks  are  now  actually  holden  in  this 
country,  though  probably  not  to  any  considerable  amount. 

I  will  uow  proceed,  sir,  to  state  some  objections  which  I  feel,  of  a 
more  gcperal  nature,  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Speaker ^s  observations. 

lie  seems  to  me  to  argue  the  question  as  if  all  domestic  industry 
coiitiiied  to  the  prc^uction  of  inonutactured  articles;  as  if  the 
37 
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employment  of  our  own  capital,  and  our  own  labor,  in  the  occupations 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  were  not  as  emphatically  domestic  in- 
dustry as  any  other  occupation.     Some  other  gentlemen,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  have  spoken  of  the  price  paid  for  every  foreign 
manufactured  article,  as  so  much  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  labor,  to  the  prejudice  of  our  own.     But  is  not  every  such 
article  the  product  of  our  own  labor  as  trul^  as  if  we  had  manuike-  i 
tured  it  ourselves?     Our  labor  has  earned  it,  and  paid  the  price  Ar  \ 
it.     It  is  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  national  wesdth.     If  the  con-  | 
modity  were  dollars,  nobody  would  doubt  the  truth  of  this  remark;  . 
and  it  is  precisely  as  correct  in  its  application  to  any  other  commodity 
as  to  silver.     One  man  makes  a  yard  of  cloth  at  home;  another  raises 
agricultural  products,  and  buys  a  yard  of  imported  cloth.    Both  these 
are  equally  the  earnings  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  only  questions 
that  arise  in  the  case  arc  two:  the  first  is,  which  is  the  best  mode, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  of  obtaining  the  article;  the  second  is, 
how  far  this  first  qucslion  is  proper  to  he  decided  hif  f^oremmeniy  and  how 
far  it  is  proper  to  be  left  to  individnal  discretion.    There  is  no  foundation 
for  the  aistmction  which  attributes  to  certain  employments  the  pecn- 
liar  appellation  of  American  industry;  and  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  ex- 
tremely unwise,  to  attempt  such  discriminations.     We  are  asked 
what  nations  have  ever  attained  eminent  prosperity  without  encour* 
aging  manufactures?     I  may  ask,  what  nation  ever  reached  the  like 
prosperity  without  promoting  foreign  trade?    I  regard  these  interests 
as  closely  connected,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
cause  them  to  flourish  together.     I  know  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
promote  manufactures,  at  least  tor  a  time,  but  probably  only  for  a 
short  time,  if  we  might  act  in  disregard  of  other  interests.    We  could 
cause  a  sudden  transfer  of  capital,  and  a  violent  change  in  the  pur^ 
suits  of  men.     We  could  exceedingly  benefit  some  classes  by  these 
means.     But  what,  then,  becomes  of  the  interests  of  others?     The 
power  of  collecting  revenue  by  duties  on  imports,  and  the  habit  of 
the  government  of  collecting  almost  its  whole  revenue  in  that  mode, 
will  enable  us,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to  give 
great  advantages  to  those  classes  of  manufactures  which  we  may 
think  most  useful  to  promote  at  home.     What  I  object  to  is  the  im- 
moderato  use  of  the  power — exclusions  and  prohibitions;  all  of 
which,  as  I  think,  not  only  interrupt  the  pursuits  of  individuals,  with 
great  injury  to  themselves,  and  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  GOOntrT, 
but  also  oflen  divert  our  own  labor,  or,  as  it  may  very  propMy  be 
called,  our  own  domestic  industry,  troni  those  occupations  in  which 
it  is  well  employed  and  well  paid,  to  others,  in  which  it  will  be  worse 
employed,  and  worse  paid.     For  my  part,  I  sec  very  little  relief  to 
those  who  are  likely  to  he  deprived  of  their  employments,  or  who 
find  the  prices  of  the  commodities  which  they  need,  raised,  in  UkJ 
of  the  alternatives  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  presented.     It  is  notliiiy 
to  say  that  they  may,  if  they  choose,  continue  to  buy  the  foreifS 
article;  the  answer  is,  the  price  is  augmented:  nor  that  ther  bit 
use  the  domestic  article;  the  price  of  that  also  is  increased.     Koir 
can  they  supply  themselves  by  the  substitution  of  their  owb  ftbhc. 
How  can  the  agriculturist  make  his  own  iron?     How  can  the  ship 
o>vner  grow  his  own  hemp? 
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But  I  have  a  yet  stronger  objection  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Speak- 
er's reasoning;  which  is,  that  he  leaves  out  of  the  case  all  that  hfas 
been  already  done  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  and  argues 
the  question  as  if  those  interests  wore  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  re- 
ceive aid  from  duties  on  imports.  I  can  hardly  express  the  surprise 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Speaker  should  fall  into  the  commoa  modes  of  ex- 
pression used  elsewhere,  and  ask  if  we  will  give  -buM  manufacturers 
no  protection.  Sir,  looklo  the  history  of  our  laws;  look  to  the 
present  state  of  our  laws.  Consider  that  our  whole  revenue,  with 
a  trifling  exception,  is  collected  at  the  custom-house,  and  always 
has  been;  and  then  say  what  propriety  there  is  in  calling  on  the 
government  for  protection,  as  it  no  protection. had  heretofore  been 
afforded.  The  real  question  before  us,  in  regard  to  ali^the  im- 
portant clauses .  of  the  bill,  is  not  whether  we  will  lay  diHies,  but 
whether  we  will  augment  duties.  The  demand  is  for  something  more 
than  exists,  and  yet  it  is  pressed  as  if  nothing  existed.  It  is  wholly 
forgotten  that  iron  and  hemp,  for  example,  already  pay  a  very  heavy 
and  burdensome  duty;  and,  in  short,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
Mr.  Speaker's  observations,  one  would  infer  that,  hitherto,  we  had 
rather  taxed  our  own  manufactures  than  fostered  them  by  taxes  on 
those  of  other  countries.  We  hear  of  the  fatal  policy  of  the  tariff 
of  1816;  and  yet  the  law  of  1816  was  passed  avowedly  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  imposed 
on  imported  articles  very  great  additions  of  tax;  in  some  important 
instances,  indeed,  amounting  to  a  prohibition. 

Sir,  on  this  subject  it  becomes  us  at  least  to  understand  the  real 
posture  of  the  question.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  we  are  beginning 
the  protection  of  manufactures,  by  duties  on  imports.  What  we 
are  asked  to  do  is,  to  render  those  duties  much  higher,  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  dealing  in  general  commendations  of  the  benefits 
of  protection,  the  friends  of  the  bill,  I  think^are  bound  to  make  out 
a  fair  case  for  each  of  the  manufactures  wbtch  they  propose  to  ben- 
efit. The  goverimient  has  already  done  much  for  their  protection, 
and  it  ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  done  enough,  unless  it  be 
shown,  by  the  facts  and  considerations  applicable  to  each,  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  doing  more. 

On  the  general  question,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  if  the  doctrine  of 
prohibition,  as  a  general  doctrine,  be  not  preposterous?  Suppose 
all  nations  to  act  upon  it;  they  would  be  prosperous,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  argument,  precisely  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  abol- 
ished intercourse  with  one  another.  The  less  of  mutual  commerce 
the  better,  upon  this  hypothesis.  Protection  and  encouragement 
may  be,  and  are,  doubtless,  sometimes,  wise  and  beneficial,  if  kept 
within  proper  limits;  but,  when  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  or 
the  point  of  prohibition,  the  absurd  character  of  the  system  mani- 
fests itself.  Mr.  Speaker  has  referred  to  the  late  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, as  having  attempted  to  naturalize  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  France.  He  did  not  cite  a  more  extravagant  part  of  the  projects 
of  that  ruler,  that  is,  his  attempt  to  naturalize  the  growth  of  that 
plant  itself  in  France;  whereas,  we  have  understood  that  consider- 
able districts  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  of  rich  and  pro- 
ductive lands,  were  at  one  time  withdrawn  from  profitable  uaes,  and 
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devoted  to  raising,  at  great  expense,  a  little  bad  cotton.  Nor  have 
we  been  referred  to  the  attempts,  under  the  same  system,  to  make 
sugar  and  coffee  from  common  culinary  vegetables;  attempts  which 
served  to  fill  the  print  shops  of  Europe,  and  to  show  us  how  easy 
is  the  transition  from  what  some  think  sublime,  to  that  which  all 
admit  to  be  ridiculous.  The  folly  of  some  of  these  projects  has 
not  been  surpassed,  nor  hardly  equalled,  unless  it  be  by  the  philo- 
sopher in  one  of  the  satires  of  Swiil,  who  so  long  labored  to  extract 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers.* 

The  poverty  and  unhappiness  of  Spain  have  been  attributed  to  the 
want  of  protection  to  her  own  industry.  If  by  this  it  be  meant  that 
the  poverty  of  Spain  is  owing  to  bad  eovemment  and  bad  laws,  the 
remark  is,  in  a  great  measure,  just.  But  these  very  laws  are  bad 
because  they  are  restrictive,  partial,  and  prohibitory.  If  prohibition 
were  protection,  Spain  would  seem  to  have  had  enough  of  it.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  barbarous  rigidity  of  her  colonial  system,  or  the 
folly  of  her  early  commercial  regulations.  Unenlightened  and  big- 
oted legislation,  the  multitude  of  holydays,  miserable  roads,  monop- 
olies on  the  part  of  government,  restrictive  laws,  that  ought  long 
since  to  have  been  abrogated,  are  generally,  and  I  believe  truly, 
reckoned  the  principal  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  the  productive 
industry  of  Spain.  Any  partial  improvement  in  her  conditioBy  or 
increase  of  her  prosperity,  has  been,  in  all  cases,  the  result  of 
relaxation,  and  the  abohtion  of  what  was  intended  for  favor  and 
protection. 

In  short,  sir,  the  general  sense  of  this  age  sets,  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, in  favor  of  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  unrestrsiii-. 
ed  individual  action.  Men  yield  up  their  notions  of  monopoly  M 
restriction,  as  they  yield  up  other  prejudices,  slowly  and  reluctantly; 
but  they  cannot  withstand  the  general  tide  of  opinion. 

Let  me  now  ask,  sir,  what  relief  this  bill  proposes  to  some  of  those 
great  and  essential  interests  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  proof  of  national  distress;  and  which  condi- 
tion, although  I  do  not  think  it  makes  oat  a  case  of  dUtresSj  yet  doei 
indicate  depression. 

And  first,  sir,  as  to  our  Foreign  Trade.  Mr.  Speaker  has  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  employed 
in  that  trade.  This  is  true,  lamentably  true.  In  my  opinion,  it  it 
one  of  those  occurrences  which  ought  to  arrest  our  immediate,  ov 
deep,  our  most  earnest  attention.  What  does  this  bill  propose  lor 
its  relief?  Sir,  it  proposes  nothing  but  new  burdens.  It  proposes 
to  diminish  its  employment,  and  it  proposes,  at  the  same  time,  toMt- 
ment  its  expense,  by  subjecting  it  to  heavier  taxation.  Sir,  there ■ 
no  interest,  in  regard  to  which  u  stronger  case  for  protection  caabs 
made  out,  than  the  navigating  interest.     Whether  we  look  at  ito 


*  "  The  finit  man  I  mw  w.i»  of  a  mosisrp  a^iprrt,  wiik  i«K)tv  handii  and  fcea.  Hif  kair 
ami  lirard  Itmg,  ra){|{ed,  mid  Kiii:;c(l  in  MniTil  placiv.  Ilin  r1«ithn,  diirt,  and  tkia,  «CR 
all  of  the  mine  color.  Ilr  had  U-^'n  riijhi  y:iTi»  np<»n  a  priijfct  ft»r  f^Unriin^ 
«Nif  ofcurumben,  whirh  wore  to  Im>  |Nit  into  iiliialii  hfnncticttlly  M*:Urd,and  Irt  uol  li9 
thr  Hir,  in  raw  and  inrlrtiM>nt  HUiiimTK.  lie  inld  iin*,  he  did  noc  doubt,  in  eiKht  war* 
hr  hiKrtild  Uf  ahlc  to  t-upply  tlie  li(i\<>rnfir*H  i;anlrni«  Htth  KUixhinn,  at  a  n«aM>iuilile  ralr ;  bii 
In.'  rfunplaiiied  that  his  rtoi*k  uih  Inw,  Hn<i  nilrrat*-*!  nu*  In  i;i\-r  him  MimHhiiv^  af  aa  f** 
eourogtwuni  to  ingenuity ^  (•specially  w*  Uiii*  h  ul  licen  a  dear  nraaon  fiir  '-"-  ■  *■    ■   " 
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prrpent  condition,  which  is  admitted  to  be  depressed;  the  number  of 
pofjionit  conu<'ct(:d  with  it,  and  dependent  u|>on  il  lor  their  dafly 
brrad;  or  itH  importance  to  the  country  in  a  |M>litical  point  of  view, 
it  hns  claims  uptm  our  attention  wliich  cannot  ho  exceeded.  But 
what  do  we  pro|»ose  to  do  for  it  ?  I  repeat,  sir,  simply  to  burden  and 
to  tax  it.  Wy  a  statement  which  I  have  already  submitted  to  the 
Committee,  it  appears  that  the  shipping  interest  pays,  annually,  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  duties  on  articles  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  Hhips.  We  pro|)08e  to  add  nearly,  or  quite,  tifly  per 
cent,  to  this  aiiumnt,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  brin^  forth  the  lan- 
f^uishin^  state  of  this  interest,  as  a  proof  of  national  distress.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  our  shipping  employed  in  foreign  commerce, 
ha.4,  at  this  moment,  not  the  shadow  oi  govenimcnt  protection.  It 
ffoes  abroad  u{Km  the  wide  sea  to  make  its  own  way ,  and  cam  its  own 
bread,  in  a  professed  competition  with  the  whole  world.  Its  resour- 
ces are  its  own  frugality,  its  own  skill,  its  own  enterprise.  It  hopes 
to  succeed,  if  it  shall  succeed  at  all,  not  by  extraordinary  aid  of  gov- 
ernment, but  by  patience,  vigilance,  and  toil.  This  right  arm  of 
the  nation^  safety  strengthens  its  own  muscle  by  its  own  etforts, 
and  by  unwearied  exertion  in  its  own  defence  becomes  strong  for  the 
defence  of  the  country. 

No  one  acquainted  with  this  interest,  can  deny  that  its  situation,  at 
this  m<»mcii(,  is  extremely  critical.  We  have  Ivd  it  hitherto  to  main- 
tain itself  or  perish ;  to  swim  if  it  can,  and  to  sink  if  it  cannot.  But  at 
this  moment  of  its  apparent  struggle,  can  we,  as  men,  can  we,  as 
patriots,  add  another  stone  to  the  weight  that  threatens  to  carry  it 
dovnr  Sir,  there  is  a  limit  to  human  power,  and  to  human  effort. 
I  know  the  commercial  marine  of  this  country  can  do  almost  every- 
thing, and  bear  almost  everything.  Yet  some  things  are  impossible 
to  be  done;  and  some  burdens  may  be  impossible  to  be  borne;  and 
as  it  was  the  liL^t  ounce  that  broke  the  back  of  the  camel,  so  the  last 
lax,  although  it  were  even  a  small  one,  may  be  decisive  as  to  tho 
ptiucr  of  our  miirine,  to  suatain  the  conflict  in  which  it  is  now  en- 
gaged, with  all  the  commercial  nations  on  the  globe. 

Aisain,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  failures  and  the  bankruptcies  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  large  citi«>s,  hav4>  be«*n  mentioned  as  [iroving  the 
little  success  attending  comuum^  and  its  general  decline.  But  this 
bill  has  no  balm  for  thosi*  wounds.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  when 
looses  and  disasters  of  certain  inanulacturers,  those  of  iron,  for  in- 
stance, are  mentioned,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  aid  for 
the  di*<lressed.  Not  so  with  the  losses  and  disasters  of  commerce; 
these  last  are  narrated,  ami  not  unfre<|uently  much  exaggerated,  to 
prove  the  ruinous  natur«!  of  th<>  employment,  and  to  show  that  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  capital  engaged  in  it  turned  to  other 
obj«*rts. 

It  has  been  oAen  said,  sir,  that  our  manufactures  have  to  contend, 
not  only  against  the  natural  advanta<Lres  of  tho.si^  who  produce  similar 
articles  in  foreign  countries,  hut  also  against  the  actif>n  of  foreign 
2iiv«Tnineiits,  who  have  great  political  interest  in  aiding  their  own 
maiiutactures  t«)  suppress  ours.  But  have  not  these  governments  as 
gMut  an  intrri  st  to  cripple  our  marine,  by  preventing  the  growth  of 
iMir  conunercc  and  navigation?    What  is  it  that  makes  us  tko  object 
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of  the  highest  respect,  or  the  most  suspicious  jealousj,  to  foreign 
states  ?  What  la  it  that  most  enables  us  to  take  high  relative  rank 
among  the  nations?  I  need  not  say  that  this  results^  more  than  from 
anything  else,  from  that  quantity  of  military  power  which  we  can 
cause  to  be  water  borne,  and  of  that  extent  of  eommerce,  which  we 
are  able  to  maintain  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  conscions  of  having  detained  the  Committee 
much  too  long  with  these  observations.  My  apology  for  now  proceed- 
ing to  some  remarks  upon  the  particular  clauses  of  the  Bill,  is,  thal| 
representing  a  district,  at  once  commercial  and  highly  manufacturing, 
and  being  called  upon  to  vote  upon  a  Bill,  containing  provisions  so 
numerous,  and  so  various,  I  am  naturally  desirous  to  state  as  well 
what  I  approve,  as  what  I  would  reject. 

The  first  section  proposes  aji  augmented  duty  upon  wooUen  ukhdu- 
facturcs.     This,  if  it  were  unqualified,  would  no  doubt  be  desirable 
to  those  who  arc  engaged  in  that  business.     I  have  myself  presented 
a  petition  from  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  praying 
an  augmented  ad  valorem  duty  upon  imported  woollen  cloths;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accede  to  that  proposition,  to  a  reasonable  extent.     Bat 
then  this  Bill  proposes,  also,  a  very  high  duty  upon  imported  wool; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  majority  of  the  manufacturers  are  at  least 
extremely  doubtful  whether,  taking  these  two  provisions  together,  the 
state  of  the  law  is  not  better  for  them  now,  than  it  would  be  if  thit 
Bill  should  pass.     It  is  said,  this  tax  on  raw  wool  will  benefit  the  agii- 
cuUurist;  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  inform- 
ed of  that  class,  that  it  will  do  them  more  hurt  than  good,     'fhej 
fear  it  will  check  the  manufacturer,  and  consequently  Check  hM 
demand  for  their  article.     The  argument  is,  that  a  certain  qmitilj 
of  coarse  wool,  cheaper  than  we  can  possibly  furnish,  is  decesiaij 
to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  carry  on  the  general  business,  aei 
that  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  consequence  will  be,  not  a  greafar, 
but  a  less,  manufacture  of  our  own  wool.     I  am  aware  that  tsij 
intelligent  persons  differ  upon  this  point;  but,  if  we  may  safely  isAr 
from  that  difference  of  opinion,  that  the  proposed  benefit  is  at  lesit 
doubtful,  it  would  be  prudent  perhaps  to  abstain  from  the  experi- 
ment.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  same  course  of  reasoning  has  occurred, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  on  the  same  subjecti  when  a  renewed  appli- 
cation was  made  to  tlic  Enghsh  Parliament  to  repeal  the  dot/  en 
imported  wool,  I  believe  scarcely  two  months  ago;  those  who  itipport 
the  application,  pressing  urgently  the  necessity  of  an  ilnr^slnclcd 
use  of  the  cheap,  imported  raw  material,  with  a  view  Co  suppir,  with 
coarse  cloths,  the  markets  of  wann  climates,  such  as  those  of  KiTP' 
and  Turkey,  and  especially  a  vast  new  created  demand  in  the  South 
American  states. 

As  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  it  is  agreed,  T  believe,  that  they 
are  generally  successful.  It  is  understood  that  the  present  esirtiof 
duty  operates  pretty  much  as  a  prohibiti<m  over  those  descriptiotts  of 
fabrics  to  which  it  applies.  The  proposed  alteration  would  probsMf 
enal>le  the  American  manufacturer  to  commence  competition  vilh 
higher  priced  fabrics;  and  so  would,  perhaps,  an  augmentation  leM 
than  is  here  proposed.  I  consider  the  cotton  manufacture!  not  oalj 
to  have  reached,  but  to  have  passed,  the  point  of  competition.     I  ft* 
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^ard  their  succesi  as  ccrtauii  and  their  growth  as  rapid  as  the  most 
impatient  could  well  expect.  If,  however,  a  provision  of  the  nature 
ot'  that  recommended  here,  were  thought  nccesftary  to  commence  new 
operations  in  the  some  line  of  manufacture,  1  should  cheerfully  agree 
ti»  It,  if  it  were  not  at  the  cost  of  sacrifieiog  other  great  interests  of 
the  c«)un(ry.  I  need  hardly  say,  tliat  whatever  promotes  the  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures,  promotes  most  important  interests  of  my 
constituents.  They  have  a  great  stake  in  the  success  of  those  estab- 
lishments, and  as  t*ar  as  those  manufactures  arc  concerned,  would  be 
as  much  hent'tited  by  tho  proTimoBs  of  this  bill,  as  any  part  of  the 
community.  It  is  obvious  too,  I  should  think,  that,  for  some  consid- 
erable lime,  manufactures  of  this  sort,  to  whatever  magnitude  they 
may  riiM.*,  will  be  principally  established  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  population  is  most  dense,  capital  most  abundant,  and  where 
tho  most  surcrssful  beginnings  have  been  already  made. 

Rut  if  tli«'sr  be  thouiilit  to  be  advant;i<;es,  they  are  greatly  counter- 
balanced l>y  (itiier  advantages  enjoyed  by  other  porti<ms  of  the  coun- 
try. I  oann(»t  but  regard  the  situation  of  the  West,  as  highly  favor- 
able to  human  happiness.  It  offers,  in  the  abundance  of  its  new  and 
fertile  lan<ls,  su«-li  a.Hsurances  of  permanent  property  and  respecta- 
bility to  the  industrious,  it  enables  them  to  lav  such  sure  foundations 
•  •  • 

t<>r  a  riimpntent  pr«i\isiou  for  their  families,  it  makes  such  a  nation 
of  frre holders,  that  it  need  not  envy  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous 
of  the  manufacturing  conununities.  Wo.  may  talk  as  we  will  of 
well  fed  and  well  cl«>thcd  daylaborers  or  journeymen;  they  are  not, 
aller  all,  to  be  conNmred,  either  for  *«appiness,  or  respectability,  with 
him  who  sleep.4  unacr  his  own  roof,  and  cultivates  his  ownfeesimplc 
inheritance. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  duty  on  Glass,  I  would  observe,  that, 
upon  the  best  means  nf  judging  which  I  possess,  1  am  4>f  opinion, 
that  the  Chairman  «>f  th«'  Committee  is  right,  in  .stating,  that  thero 
I!*,  in  etfert,  a  bounty  u|)on  the  exportation  of  the  British  article.  I 
think  it  entirely  pro|ier,  therefore,  to  raise  our  own  duty  by  such  an 
anuMHit  as  shnii  bo  <M)uivalcDt  to  that  bounty. 

And  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceeding  to  those  parts  of  the 
Bill  to  whieh  I  most  strenuously  object,  I  will  be  so  presumptuous, 
as  to  take  up  a  challenge  which  Mr.  Speaker  has  thrown  down.  He 
has  asked  us,  in  a  tone  of  intcrro;;atory  indieative  of  the  feeling  of 
anticipated  triumph,  to  mention  any  country  in  which  manufactures 
have  flourished,  without  the  aid  of  prohibitory  laws.  He  has  de- 
manded, if  it  be  not  policy,  prot('<*tion,  ay,  and  prohibition,  that 
h.nc  carried  other  fitates  to  ihe  iiei;rht  «)f  their  prosperity,  and  wheth- 
<  r  anv  one  has  sucreedrd  with  .^nrh  tame  and  inert  le"islati«m  as 
oijr-«.     Sir,  1  am  ready  to  answer  this  inquiry. 

I'fiere  is  a  country,  not  undistinguished  among  the  nations,  in 
uiiifh  the  prorrress  of  inanufartures  hiis  been  far  inor<>  rapid  than  in 
any  i>th(-r,  and  yet  unaide<l  by  prohiliitions  or  unnatural  re>trictions. 
'1  ii;ir  f-ountry,  the  happiest  whi(*h  the  sun  shines  on,  is  our  own. 

Tii<'  wodljcn  manufactures  of  Kngland  have  existed  lr<»ni  the  early 
a^i-i  of  tiie  monarchy.  Fr<>visions,  designed  to  aid  and  foster  them, 
arc  in  the  blarkh'ttered  statutes  of  the  Edwards  and  the  Henrvs. 
t>i;r<i,  on  the  contrary,  are  but  of  yesterday;  and  yet,  with  no  more 
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than  the  protection  of  existing  laws,  they  are  already  at  the  point 
of  close  and  promising  competition.  Sir,  nothing  is  more  unphilo- 
sophical  than  to  refer  us,  on  these  subjects,  to  the  policy  adopted  by 
other  nations  in  a  very  different  state  of  society,  or  to  infer  that  what 
was  judged  expedient  by  them,  in  their  early  history,  must  also  be 
expedient  for  us,  in  this  early  part  of  our  own.  This  would  be  reck- 
oning our  age  chronologically,  and  estimating  our  advance  by  our 
number  of  years;  when,  in  truth,  we  should  regard  only  the  state  of 
society,  the  knowledge,  the  skill,  the  capital,  the  enterprise,  which 
belong  to  our  times.  We  have  been  transferred  from  the  stock  of 
Europe,  in  a  comparatively  enlightened  age,  and  our  civilisation  and 
improvement  date  back  as  early  as  her  own.  Her  original  history 
is,  also,  our  original  history;  and  if,  since  the  moment  of  separation, 
she  has  gone  ahead  of  us,  in  some  respects,  it  may  be  said,  without 
violating  truth,  that  we  have  kept  up  in  others,  and,  in  others  again, 
are  ahead  ourselves.  We  are  to  legislate,  then,  with  regard  to  the 
present  actual  state  of  society;  and  our  own  experience  shows  us 
that,  commencing  manufactures  at  the  present  highly  enlightened 
and  emulous  moment,  we  need  not  imitate  the  clumsy  helps,  with 
which,  in  less  auspicious  times,  governments  have  sought  to  enable 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  their  people  to  hobble  along. 

The  English  cotton  manufactures  began  about  the  commencement 
of  the  last  reign.  Ours  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  commenced,  with 
any  earnestness,  until  the  application  of  the  power  loom,  in  1816, 
not  more  than  eight  years  ago.  Now,  sir,  I  hardly  need  again  speak 
of  its  progress,  its  present  extent,  or  its  assurance  of  future  enlarge- 
ment. In  some  sorts  of  fabrics  we  are  already  exporters,  and  the 
products  of  our  manufactories  are,  at  this  moment,  in  the  South  Ame* 
rican  markets.  We  see,  then,  what  ran  be  done  without  prohibition 
or  extraordinary  protection,  because  we  see  what  has  been  done;  and 
I  venture  to  predict  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  thought  wonderlbl 
that  these  branches  of  manufactures,  at  least,  should  have  been 
thought  to  require  additional  aid  from  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  best  apology  for  laws  of  prohibition  andlavi 
of  monopoly,  will  be  found  in  that  state  of  society,  not  only  unen- 
lightened, but  sluggish,  in  which  they  are  most  generally  estiLlished. 
Private  industry,  in  those  days,  required  strong  provocatives,  which 
governments  were  seeking  to  administer  by  these  means.  SomelhiBff 
was  wanted  to  actuate  and  stimulate  men,  and  the  prospects  of  sock 
profits  as  would,  in  our  times,  excite  unbounded  competition,  wooU 
hardly  move  the  sloth  of  former  ages.  In  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
those  laws  produced  an  cflect,  which,  in  that  period,  would  not  hav0 
taken  place  without  thorn.  Ihii  our  age  is  wholly  of  a  diflereirt 
character,  and  its  logi.slation  takes  another  turn.  Society  is  fuU  of 
oxcitonioiit;  competition  conios  in  place  of  monopoly;  and  intelligence 
and  industry  iu«k  only  for  fair  play  and  an  open  tield.  Profits,  is- 
dood,  in  such  n  state  of  things,  will  bo  small,  but  they  will  bcextes- 
sivoly  ditrused;  prices  will  bo  low,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peopk 
prosporous  and  happy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  ikf 
oporation  of  these  causes,  commercial  wealth,  while  it  is  increaic^ 
beyond  ralciihition  in  its  general  aggregate,  is,  at  the  same  timet 
broken  and  diuiinishod  in  its  subdivisions.     Commercial  prosperitr 
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should  be  judged  of  therefore  rather  from  the  extent  of  trade,  than 
from  the  magnitude  of  its  apparent  profits.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  Spain,  certainly  one  of  the  poorest  nations,  made  very  great 
profits  on  the  amount  of  her  trade;  but  with  little  other  benefit  than 
the  enriching  of  a  few  individuals  and  companies.  Profits  to  the 
Kngliith  UHTchants  engaged  in  the  Levant  and  Turkey  trade,  were 
formerly  very  great,  and  there  were  richer  merchants  in  England 
•onie  centuries  ago,  considering  the  comparative  value  of  money, 
than  at  the  present  highly  commercial  period.  When  the  diminution 
of  profits  arises  from  the  extent  of  competition,  it  indicates  rather  a 
salutary  than  an  injurious  change.* 

The  true  course  then,  sir,  for  us  to  pursue,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
consider  what  our  situation  is;  what  our  means  are;  and  how  they 
can  be  best  applied.  What  amount  of  population  have  we,  in  com- 
parison with  our  extent  of  soil,  what  amount  of  capital,  and  labor  at 
what  price?  As  to  skill,  knowledge,  and  enterprise,  we  may  safely 
tak«*  it  tor  grant fd,  that,  in  these  particulars,  we  are  on  an  equality 
with  others.  Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  allow  me  to 
examine  two  or  three  of  those  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  i  feel 
the  stmnjiost  objections. 

To  bi'iiin  with  the  article  of  iron.  Our  whole  annual  consump- 
tion of  this  article  is  supposed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
tohel8,<XK)or.0(),(KX)tons.  Let  us  suppose  the  latter.  The  amount 
of  uur  own  manut'ucture  he  estimates,  1  think,  at  17|000ton9.  The 
present  duty  on  the  imported  article,  is  $lo  per  ton,  and  as  this  duty 
causes  of  course  un  eipiivalent  augmentation  of  the  price  of  the  home 
manufacture,  the  whole  increase  of  price  is  equal  to  $750,000  annu- 
ally. This  sum  we  pay  on  a  raw  material,  and  on  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life.  The  Hill  proposes  to  rai.se  the  duty  from  $15  to 
$2^  50  per  ton,  which  would  be  equal  to  $1 ,1*25,000  on  the  whole  an- 
nual consumption.  S>  that,  suppose  the  point  of  prohibition  which  is 
aimed  at  by  some  <;ontlciiien  to  be  attained,  the  consumers  of  the  ar- 
ticle  would  pay  this  last  mentioned  sum  every  year  to  the  producers 
of  it,  oviT  and  above  the  price  at  which  they  could  supply  themselves 
with  the  same  article  from  other  sources.  There  would  be  no  miti- 
gation of  this  burden,  except  from  the  prospect,  whatever  that  might 
be,  that  iron  would  tail  in  value,  by  domestic  competition,  aHer  the 
importation  should  be  prohibited.  It  will  be  easy,  1  think,  to  show, 
that  it  cannot  tall;  and  supposing  for  the  present  that  it  shall  not, 
the  resuU  will  be,  that  we  shall  pay  annually  a  sum  of  $l,Pi5,000, 
constantly  augmented,  too,  by  increased  con.sumption  of  the  article,  to 
BuppoH  a  hujtinrnH  Ihai  cnniwi  nuppoti  ilsilf.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
to  the  argument,  that  this  sum  is  expend«'d  at  home;  so  it  would  be, 
if  we  taxed  the  people  to  support  any  other  useless  and  expensive 
establishm<'nt,  to  build  another  Capitol  for  example,  or  incur  an  un- 

•  **  TW  pm«eiit  (^{imIiIt  iliffiwion  of  mndrrite  wealth  cinii'il  hi*  Itrtlrr  illiMraled,  thao  hf 
f^curkin^'  itwt  in  ihi.'*  ag*'  iuan\  pulacc*  umi  miptrrb  iDaivio»5  have  U«n  pulled  down,  or 
rfin%rrtr<l  t<»  othfr  |Nir{ii>Ht^,  while  ivine  havi>  liti-n  t'lrrtc^ion  a  like  ncale.  Thr  nuroberleM 
^hAftinial  cTtfiU'*  ami  inan»ii»nii,  in  all  |Mrtii  nf  Kni(land,  now  in  ruinn,  may  all  be  a<i«luced  9M 
rxAsn^iU-^  of  clw  «le<-n-iiKr  f»f  inunlinulr  wealth.  On  the  other  hwiil,  tlie  uiuhiplicatioa  of 
(•4unii«<ii  >U0  «lwf'lliiii{ii,  for  tlie  iipfjer  ami  initUle  rlaMc*  of  MiciHy,  umI  the  yicreaaed  ron- 
(  r««  nf  aII  rAiik-,  exhibit  a  iiictiirK  of  iiKli\iilual  happioew,  uuknuwn  in  any  oUier  afe.'* — 
Sir  a.  Blunt' 9  Letter  to  Lord  Spencer ,  in  ISUO. 
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necessary  expense  of  any  sort.  The  question  still  is,  are  the  mon- 
ey, time,  and  labor,  well  laid  out  in  these  cases?  The  present  price 
of  iron  at  Stockholm,  I  am  assured  by  importers,  is  $  53  per  ton  on 
board,  ^  48  in  the  yard  before  loading,  and  probably  not  far  from  g40 
at  the  mines.  Freight,  insurance,  &c.  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
$15,  to  which  add  our  present  duty  of  $15  more,  and  these  two  last 
sums,  together  with  the  cost  on  board  at  Stockiiolm,  give  g83  as  the 
cost  of  Swedes  iron  in  our  market.  In  fact  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  last  year  at  $  8 1  50  to  g  82  per  ton.  We  perceive,  by  this  state* 
mcnt,  that  the  cost  of  the  iron  is  doubled  in  reaching  us  from  the  mine 
in  which  it  is  produced.  In  other  words,  our  present  duty  with  the 
expense  of  trans[)ortation,  gives  an  advantage  to  the  American,  over 
the  foreign  munuikcturer,  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Why  then  can- 
not the  iron  be  manufactured  at  home  ?  Our  ore  is  said  to  be  as  good, 
and  some  of  it  better.  It  is  under  our  feet,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  tells  us,  that  it  might  be  wrought  by  persons  who  othen»'ise 
will  not  be  cm{)loyed.  fVhy  Uun  is  it  not  wi'oughtl  Nothing  could 
be  more  sure  of  constant  sale.  It  is  not  an  article  of  changeable 
fashion,  but  of  absolute,  permanent  necessity,  and  such,  therefore, 
as  would  always  moot  a  steady  demand.  Sir,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  tor  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  revise  his  premises,  lor  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  is  an  ingredient  properly  belonging  to  the 
calculation  which  he  has  mistated  or  omitted.  Swedes  iron  in  £d^- 
laiul  pays  a  duty,  I  think,  of  about  $;27  per  ton;  yet  it  is  imported  io 
considerable  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  vast  capital,  the  excellent 
coul,  and,  more  important  than  all  perhaps,  the  highly  improved 
statt^  of  inland  navigation  in  England;  although  I  am  aware  that  the 
Kiiirlisli  use  of  Swedes  iron  may  be  thought  to  be  owing  in  some  de- 
gree to  its  superior  quality. 

Sir,  the  true  explanation  of  this,  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  thedifl[e^ 
ent  prices  if  labor;  and  here  I  apprehend  is  the  grand  mistake  in  the 
argument  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  says  it  would  co«t 
the  nation,  as  a  nation,  nothing,  to  make  our  ore  into  iron.  Aow,  I 
think  it  would  cost  us  precisely  that  which  we  can  worst  afford;  thit 
is,  great  labor.  Although  bar  iron  is  very  properly  considered  a  rev 
material  in  respect  to  its  various  future  uses;  yet,  as  bar  iron,  tbe 
principal  ingredient  in  its  cost  is  labor.  Of  manual  labor,  no  natioo 
has  more  than  a  certain  quantity,  nor  can  it  be  increased  at  wilL  Am 
to  some  operations,  indeed,  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  machinerr; 
but  there  are  other  services  which  machinery  cannot  perform  for  it, 
and  which  it  must  perform  for  itselt'.  A  most  important  question  for 
every  nation,  as  well  as  for  every  individual  to  propose  to  itself,  i^ 
how  it  can  best  apply  that  quantity  of  labor  which  it  is  able  to  per- 
form? Labor  is  the  great  producer  of  wealth;  it  moves  all  other 
causes.  If  it  call  machinery  to  its  aid,  it  is  still  employed  not  oohr 
in  using  the  machinery,  but  in  making  it.  Now,  with  respect  tolbe 
quantity  of  labor,  as  we  all  know,  ditferent  nations  are  differriitij 
circumstanced.  Some  need,  more  than  anything,  work  ibr  hudf, 
others  require  hands  for  work;  and  if  we  ourselves  arc  not  absoloie- 
ly  in  the  latter  class,  we  are  still,  most  fortunately,  very  near  it  I 
cannot  find  that  we  have  those  idle  hands,  of  which  the  chainauiof 
the  committee  speaks.     The  price  of  labor  is  a  conclusive  and  an* 
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answerable  refutation  of  that  idea;  it  is  known  to  be  higher  with  us 
than  in  any  t»th<»r  civilized  state,  and  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  proofs 
of  gfMieriil  huppinchs.  Labor  in  this  country  is  independent  and 
proud.  It  has  not  to  ask  the  patronage  of  capital,  but  capital  solic- 
its* the  Hid  of  labor.  This  is  the  general  truth,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  whole  population,  although  in  the  large  cities  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  exceptions.  The  mere  capacity  to  labor  in  com- 
mon o^rriruhural  employments,  gives  to  our  young  men  the  assurance 
of  indppondcMicc.  fVe  have  been  asked,  sir,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  a  tone  of  some  pathos,  whether  we  will  allow  to  the 
s<'rfs  of  i^ussiu  and  Sweden  the  benefit  of  making  iron  for  us?  Let 
mo  inform  thv  gentleman,  sir,  that  those  same  scrts  do  not  earn  more 
than  ffnn  cttiia  a  day,  and  tliat  they  work  in  these  mines,  for  that 
comp«'nsation,  berau.se  they  are  serfs.  And  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man tiirtht>r,  trhMir  ict  hare  any  labor  tn  ihx9  country  thai  cannot  be 
bttttr  ttnploijtd  than  in  a  biutiiuss  tchich  dott  not  yield  the  laborer  more 
than  sirtn  vtnh  a  dayf  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  true  question 
for  our  consideration.  There  is  no  reason  for  saying  that  we  will 
work  iron  hecuuse  we  have  mountains  that  contain  the  ore.  We 
might  for  the  same  reason  dig  among  our  rocks  for  the  scattered 
graiuH  of  gold  and  silver  which  might  be  found  there.  The  /nur  tn- 
qtnry  i«,  can  trc  produce  the  article  in  a  useful  state  at  the  $ame  cost,  or 
nearly  at  the  name  cost^  or  at  any  rvasoitable  approximation  towards  the 
Bmnte  cost,  at  tchich  tre  can  imjwrt  it. 

Some  general  ostimaten  of  the  price  and  profits  of  labor,  in  those 
countrif'H  from  whirh  we  im|H)rt  our  iron,  might  be  formed  by  com- 
paring the  reputed  products  of  diiferent  mines,  and  their  prices,  with 
th<*  number  of  hands  employed.  The  mines  of  Danemora  arc  said 
to  yield  about  4i)00  tons,  and  to  employ  in  the  mines  twelve  hun- 
dred workmen.  Suppose  thi.s  to  be  worth  50  dollars  per  ton;  any 
one  will  tind  by  computation  that  the  whole  product  would  not  pay 
in  this  country,  for  one  quarter  part  of  the  necessary  labor.  The 
whole  export  of  Sweden  was  estimated,  a  few  years  ago,  at  400,000 
ship-pounds,  or  about  .>},000  tons.  Comparing  this  product  with 
the  numhrr  of  w(»rkmen  usually  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the 
min«  s  Hhirh  produce  iron  tor  ex)H»rtati(m,  the  result  will  not  greatly 
difffr  trom  the  foregoing.  These  estimates  are  general,  and  might 
n»t  r«»nduct  us  to  a  precise  result;  but  we  know,  from  intelligent 
traveller**,  and  eye-witnesses,  that  the  price  of  labor  in  the  Swedish 
mines,  does  not  exce<'d  seven  cents  a  day.* 

The  true  reason,  sir,  why  it  is  not  our  policy  to  compel  our  citi- 
zens to  manufacture  our  own  iron,  is,  that  they  are  far  better  em- 

•  Tltr  prii-p  of  l.il'«>r  in  Rtis^iii  may  hr  prrtty  nrll  colW»rt<H!  from  Tookf't  "  Vi^w  of  tlw 
K  u-iaii  Kiii|iiM  .  "  **  Tlw  w.irkiiNii  111  t\w  minnn  arxi  the  fiiundtTMii  air,  imlcnl,  all  rnllrd 
ak.i*tt  f.|<<.).U- ;  Uii  tlN-\  <iiMinuiiioli  ilk*niM'Ucii  into  nuMtcrH,  iin«i€*rina»len»,  aj>f>n'ntir«, 
.i«  Uri ..  •^■i\.int»,  ctriit-'iH,  \i.i-ln-t!«,  Mh\  m  j>arator>.  In  pn»p«»rti<«n  to  thi-ir  alnlit\  tlirir 
mAg**  tn- i»-.:'il.tirl,  uliiih  prtM-.-*-!!  from  15  to  npwanki  of  30  n^ubKii  p«T  anmi:n.  Th« 
t#i.M»iin4  hIiii  Ii  tlirv  n'«'f»i\r  tVi»in  iIk»  inaiiaxiiH*]*  an*  licdurtefl  fmin  thi*  pJiV**'  Tlir  Talue 
f.l  tli«-  riKil.li-  at  that  tiim'  (1799)  «a-  al«(*iil  24  ixm*  rterlini?,  or  45  crntu  of  .mr  ituiotx. 

"  B>  tli»-  «  ii't  of  17WI,*'  it  ij.  ailiJt-l,  *'  a  lalii»rir  with  a  hi»rs«»  »h;ill  rrrfivr,  dailv,  jo 
M:nMM>r.  20,  an  1  in  u  inter  12  co|Mrckf ;  a  laborer,  wiibiiUt  a  borw,  in  lomiDer,  10,  in 
min^-r.  >*.  royrckn." 

\  r<^-«  k  I*  the  hundmith  pflirt  of  a  rouble,  or  about  half  a  n*nt  of  oar  moorj.  Tbt 
pTjrr  of  Utmr  maj  ha\e  ri«m,  in  toam  degree,  •iw*  that  period.  \nn  probably  not  nMrh. 
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ployed.  It  is  an  unproductive  business,  and  they  are  not  poor 
enough  to  be  obliged  to  follow  it.  If  we  had  more  of  poverty, 
more  of  misery,  and  something  of  servitude,  if  we  had  an  ignorant, 
idle,  starving  population,  we  might  set  up  for  iron  makers  agauut 
the  world. 

The  committee  will  take  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  under  our 
present  duty,  together  with  the  expense  of  transportation,  our  man- 
ufacturers are  able  to  supply  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and  this  proves  the  magnitude  of  that  substantial  encouragement 
which  these  two  causes  concur  to  give.  There  is  little  or  no  for- 
eign iron,  I  presume,  used  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  This  is 
owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  land  carriage;  and,  as  we  recede 
farther  from  the  coast,  the  manufacturers  are  still  more  completely 
secured,  as  to  their  own  immediate  market,  against  the  competition 
of  the  imported  article.  But  what  they  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  sup- 
ply the  seacoast,  at  such  a  price  as  shall  be  formed  by  adding  to 
the  cost  at  the  mines  the  expense  of  land  carriage  to  the  sea;  and 
this  appears  to  me  most  unreasonable.  The  effect  of  it  would  be 
to  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  the  cost  of  two  land  transporta- 
tions; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  price  of  iron,  at  the  inland  furnaces, 
will  always  be  found  to  be  at,  or  not  much  below,  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  in  the  seaport,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  furnace;  and  to  enable  the  home  product  to 
hold  a  competition  with  the  imported  in  the  seaport,  the  cost  of 
another  transportation  downward,  from  the  furnace  to  the  coast, 
must  be  added.  Until  our  means  of  inland  commerce  be  improved, 
and  the  charges  of  transportation  by  that  means  lessened,  it  appears 
to  me  wholly  impracticable,  with  such  duties  as  any  one. would  think 
of  projposing,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  manufacturers  dC;tbi8  arti- 
cle. Suppose  we  were  to  add  the  duty  proposed  by  this  biS,  although 
it  would  henefit  the  capital  invested  in  works  near  the  sea,  and  the 
navigable  rivers,  yet  the  benefit  would  not  extend  far  in  the  interior. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  stop,  or  what  limit  is  proposed  to  us.' 

The  freight  of  iron  has  been  afforded  from  Sweden  to  the  Uailal 
States  as  low  as  eight  dollars  per  ton.  This  is  not  more  than  tko 
price  of  fiAy  miles  land  carriage.  Stockholm,  therefore,  lor  the 
purpose  of  this  argument,  may  be  considered  as  within  fifty  nilee 
of  Philadelphia.  Now,  it  is  at  once  a  just  and  a  strorf|^  riew  of 
this  case,  to  consider,  that  there  are,  within  fifly  miles  c^CNir  bmt* 
ket,  vast  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  labor  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  this  article  for  us,  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  per  day, 
while  we  have  no  labor  which  will  not  command,  upon  the  aTeragOi 
at  least  five  or  six  times  that  amount.  The  question  is,  then,  ohall 
we  buy  this  article  of  these  manufacturers,  and  suffer  our  own  labor 
to  earn  its  greater  reward,  or  shall  we  employ  our  own  labor  in  t 
similar  manufacture,  and  make  up  to  it,  by  a  tax  on  consumers,  the 
loss  which  it  must  necessarily  sustain. 

I  proceed,  sir,  to  the  article  of  hemp.  Of  this  we  imported  IsiC 
year,  in  round  numbers,  6,000  tons,  paying  a  duty  of  ||S0  a  too,  or 
$180,000  on  the  whole  amount;  and  this  article,  it  is  to  be  remcA* 
bered,  is  consumed  almost  entirely  in  the  uses  of  navigation.  The 
whole  burden  may  be  said  to  fall  on  one  interest.     It  is  said  we  csa 
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produce  this  article  if  we  will  rafee  the  duties.  But  why  is  it  not 
produced  now;  or  why^  at  least,  have  we  not  seea  some  specimens? 
for  the  present  is  a  very  high  duty,  when  expenses  of  importation  are 
added.  Hemp  was  purchased  at  St.  Petersburg,  last  year,  at  $101  67 
per  ton.  Charges  attending  shipment,  &c.  $14  25.  Freight  may 
be  stated  at  $30  per  ton,  and  our  existing  duty  is  $30  more.  These 
throe  last  sums,  being  the  charges  of  transportation,  amount  to  a 
protection  of  near  75  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  home  manufacturer, 
if  there  were  any  such.  And  we  ought  to  consider,  also,  that  the 
price  of  hemp  at  St.  Petersburg  is  increased  by  all  the  expense  of 
transportation  from  the  place  of  growth  to  that  port;  so  that  proba- 
bly the  whole  cost  of  transportation,  from  the  place  of  growth  to  ^ 
our  market,  including  our  duty,  is  equal  -to  the  first  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  protection  in  favor  of  our  own  product 
of  100  per  cent. 

And  since  it  is  stated  that  we  have  gretf  quantities  of  fine  land 
for  the  production  of  hemp,  of  which  I  havB  no  doubt,  the  question 
recurs,  tohy  is  it  not  producedl  I  speal^  of  the  water  rotled  hempy  for 
it  is  admitted  that  that  which  is  dew  rotted  is  not  sufficiently  good 
for  the  requisite  purposes.  I  cannot  say  whether  the  cause  be  in 
climate,  in  the  process  of  rotting,  or  what  else,  but  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  there  is  no  American  water  rotted  hemp  in  the  market.  We  are 
acting,  therefore,  upon  a  hypothesis.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  those 
who  say  that  they  can  produce  the  article,  shall  at  least  prove  the 
trutli  of  that  allegation  before  new  taxes  are  Jaid  on  those  who  use 
the  foreign  commodity?  Suppose  this  bill  passes:  the  price  of  hemp 
is  immediately  raised  $  14  80  per  ton,  and  this  burden  falls  immedi- 
ately on  the  ship  builder;  and  no  part  of  it,  for  the  present,  will  go 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  grower,  because  he  has  none  of  the 
article  that  can  be  used,  nor  is  it  expected  that  much  of  it  will  be 
produced  for  a  considerable  time.  Still  the  tax  takes  effect  upon 
the  imported  article;  and  the  ship  owners,  to  enable  the  Kentucky 
farmer  to  receive  an  additional  $  14  on  his  ton  of  hemp,  whenever  he  ' 
may  he  able  to  raise  and  maniifacture  it,  pay,  in  the  meantime,  an 
equal  sum  per  ton  into  the  Treasury  on  all  the  imported  hemp  which 
they  are  still  obliged  to  use;  and  this  is  called  "  protection!"  Is  this 
just  or  fair.^  A  particular  interest  is  here  burdened,  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  another  particular  interest,  but  burdened  also  beyond  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  said  to  be  important  for  the 
country  that  this  article  should  be  raised  in  it;  then,  let  the  country 
bear  the  expense,  and  pay  the  bounty.  If  it  be  fpr  the  good  of  the 
whole,  let  the  sacrifice  be  made  by  the  whole,  and  not  by  a  part.  If 
it  be  thought  useful  and  necessary,  from  political  considerations,  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  government  has 
abundant  means  of  doing  it.  It  might  give  a  direct  bounty,  and  such 
a  measure  would,  at  least,  distribute  the  burden  equally;  or,  as  gov- 
ernment itself  is  a  great  consumer  of  this  article,  it  might  stipulate 
to  confine  its  own  purchases  to  the  home  product,  so  soon  as  it  should 
be  shown  to  be  of  the  proper  quality.  I  see  no  objection  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, if  it  be  thought  to  be  an  object  to  encourage  the  production. 
It  might  easily,  and  perhaps  properly,  be  provided,  by  law,  that  the 
Navy  should  be  supplied  with  American  hemp,  the  quality  being 
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good,  at  any  price  not  exceeding,  by  more  than  a  given  amount,  the 
current  price  of  foreign  hemp  in  our  market.  Everything  conspires 
to  render  some  such  course  preferable  lo  the  one  now  proposed. 
The  encouragement  in  that  way  would  be  ample,  and,  if  the  expert* 
ment  should  succeed,  the  whole  object  would  be  gained;  and  if  it 
should  fail,  no  considerable  loss  or  evil  would  be  felt  by  any  one. 

I  stated,  some  days  ago,  and  I  wish  to  renew  the  statement,  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  iron 
and  hemp,  in  the  cost  of  a  vessel.  Take  the  case  of  a  common  ship, 
of  300  tons,  not  coppered,  nor  copper  fastened.  It  would  stand  thus, 
by  the  present  duties: 

144  Tons  of  iron,  for  hull,  rigging,  and  anchors,  at  $  15  per 

ton       -  -    .         .  -  -  -  $217  50 

10  Tons  of  hemp,  at  $30-  -  -  -  30000 

40  Bolts  Russia  duck,  at  $  2  -  -  -  80  00 

20  Bolts  Ravens  duck,  at  $  1  25    -  -  -  25  00 

On  articles  of  ship  chandlery,  cabin  furniture,  hardware,  inc.       40  00 

$662  50 

The  bill  proposes  to  add: 
$  7  40  per  ton  on  iron,  which  will  be-  -  -$10730 

$  14  80  per  ton  on  hemp,  equal  to         -  -  -         148  00 

And  on  duck,  by  the  late  amendment  of  the  bill,  say  25 

per  cent  -  -  -  -  -  25  00 

$280  30 

But,  to  the  duties  on  iron  and  hemp,  should  be  added  those  paid 
on  copper,  whenever  that  article  is  used.  By  the  statement  which 
I  furnished  the  other  day,  it  appeared  that  the  duties  received  by 
government,  on  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  a  vessel  of  559 
tons,  with  copper  /ax/^m/iofs,  amounted  to  %  1056.  With  the  augme*- 
tations  of  this  Bill,  they  would  be  equal  to  $  1400.  Now,  1  cannot 
but  flatter  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  before  the  committee  will 
consent  to  this  new  burden  upon  the  shipping  interest,  it  will  very 
deliberately  weigh  the  probable  consequences.  1  would  ngnin  urg- 
ently solicit  its  attention  to  the  condition  of  that  interest.  We  are 
told  that  Government  has  protected  it,  by  discriminating  dutifli,  and 
by  an  exclusive  right  to  the  coasting  trade.  But  it  would  retain  the 
coasting  trade,  by  its  own  natural  efforts,  in  like  manner,  nnd  with 
more  certainty,  than  it  now  retains  any  portion  of  foreign  trade. 
The  discriminating  duties  are  now  abolished,  and  while  they  existed, 
they  were  nothing  more  than  countervailing  measures;  not  so  muck 
designed  to  give  our  navigation  an  advantage  over  that  of  other  u* 
tions,  as  to  put  it  upon  an  equality;  and  we  have,  accordmglrv  abol- 
ished ours,  when  they  have  been  willing  to  abolish  thciraTjLook  to 
the  rate  of  freights.  Were  they  ever  lower,  or  even  so  low?  I  aA 
gentlemen  who  know,  whether  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  snd  tlM 
river  of  Savannah,  be  not  crowded  with  ships  seekinff  emplojakest, 
and  finding  none  ^    I  would  ask  the  gentlemen  from  ritw  Oriessii 
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if  their  magnificent  Missinippi  does  not  exhibit,  for  furlongs,  a  forest 

of  masts?     The  condition,  sir,  of  the  shipping  interest  is  not  that  of 

those  who  are  insisting  on  high  profits,  or  toggling  for  monopoly; 

but  it  18  the  condition  of  men  content  with  the  smallest  earnings,  and 

nnxi(»us  ri>r  their  bread.     The  freight  of  cotton  has  formerly  been 

three  pence  sterling,  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  now  1  know  not  what,  or  how  many,  fractions  of  a  penny;  I 

think,  however,  it  is  stated  at  five-eighths.     The  producers,  then,  of 

this  great  staple,  are  al)le,  by  means  of  this  navigation,  to  send  it,  for       *1^   . 

a  cont  a  pound,  from  their  own  doors  to  the  best  market  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chiiirmun,  I  will  now  only  remind  the  committee  that,  while 
we  are  proposing  to  add  new  burdens  to  the  shipping  interest,  a  very 
ditfcrrfMit  line  of  policy  is  followed  by  our  great  commercial  and  mari- 
time rivul.  It  (teems  to  be  announced  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Gov- 
crniiif'iit  of  England,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  its  real  sentiment,  that  the 
first  4»t'ull  nmnufactures  is  the  manufacture  of  ships.  A  constant  and 
wukct'iil  uttfntitm  is  paid  to  this  interest,  and  very  important  regula- 
tion«!i«  favorable  to  it,  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  year,  some 
of  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  refer  to,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  the 
notice,  not  only  of  the  committee,  but  of  all  others  who  may  feel,  as 
I  do,  a  diM^p  interest  in  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  a  general 
amendment  lias  taken  place  in  the  register  acts,  introducing  many 
new  provisions,  and,  among  others,  the  following: 

A  direct  iiiort^a(;e  of  the  interest  of  a  ship  is  allowed,  without  sub- 
jecting the  nKirt^agee  to  the  responsibility  of  an  owner. 

llic  proportion  of  interest  held  by  each  owner  is  exhibited  in  the 
register,  thereby  facilitating  both  sales  and  mortgages,  and  giving  a 
new  \alue  to  shipping;  among  the  moneyed  classes. 

Shares,  in  the  ships  of  copartnerships,  may  be  registered  as  joint 
property,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  other  partnership  effects. 

Ships  may  be  registered  in  the  name  of  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of 
joint  stock  companies;  and  many  other  regulations  are  adopted  with 
the  same  general  view  of  rendering  the  mode  of  holding  the  property 
as  convenient  and  as  favorable  as  possible. 

By  another  act,  British  registered  vessels,  of  every  description,  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  the  general  and  the  coasting  trade  in  the  India 
s<*ns,  and  may  now  trade  to  and  from  India,  with  any  part  of  tho 
world,  exoept  China.  ' 

By  a  third,  all  limitations  and  restrictions,  as  to  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, are  removed  from  shi|>s  engaged  in  the  Southern  whale  fishery. 
These  regulations,  i  presume,  have  not  been  made  without  first  <hh 
laining  the  consent  of  the  Hast  India  Company;  so  true  is  it  fbund| 
that  real  encouragement  of  enterprise  oflener  consists,  in  our  days, 
in  restraining  or  buying  off  monopolies  and  prohibitions,  than  in  im- 
posing or  extending  them. 

The  trade  with  Ireland  is  turned  into  a  free  coasting  trade;  light 
duties  have  been  reduced,  and  various  other  beneficial  arrangements 
made,  and  still  others  proposed.  I  might  add,  that,  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral commerce,  and  as  showing  their  confidence  in  the  principlea'of 
liberal  intercourse,  the  British  government  has  perfected  the  ware- 
house system,  and  authorised  a  reciprocity  of  duties  with  fereign 
states,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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This,  sir,  is  the  attention  which  our  great  rival  is  paying  to  these 
important  subjects,  and  we  may  assure  ourselves  that,  if  we  do  not 
keep  alive  a  proper  sense  of  our  own  interests,  she  will  not  only  beat 
us,  but  will  deserve  to  beat  us. 

Sir,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.  There  are  some  parts  of  this  Bill 
which  I  highly  approve;  there  are  others  in  which  1  should  acquiesce; 
but  those  to  which  1  have  now  stated  my  objections  appear  to  me  so 
destitute  of  all  justice,  so  burdensome  and  su  dangerous  to  that  in- 
terest which  has  steadily  enriched,  gallantly  defended,  and  proudly 
distinguished  us,  that  nothing  can  prevail  upon  me  to  give  it  my 
support 


NOTE. 

Since  the  deliver)  of  thin  Speech,  an  arrival  has  brought  London  papers  containing  the 
Speech  of  the  English  Chimct:ll(»r  of  the  Exchefjuer,  (Mr.  Rohinwm,)  on  the  23d  Febnaiy 
hiMt,  in  mibmittin;;  to  I'arlianient  the  Aiiiiiial  Financial  Statement.  The  author  hopes  he 
nviy  tic  {mrduned  fi>r  adding  tlie  followiii:^  extinct  from  that  S|)ecch,  as  showing,  prettv clear- 
ly, whether  he  w:is  ris^ht,  in  hix  reprc^Mitat ion  of  tlie  prevailing  sentiment,  in  the  Eogliih 
(ioveminent,  on  i\\c  general  suhjocl  of  prohibitory  laws,  and  on  the  silk  manufactiirr,  aid 
the  vrwA  tax,  p:nlicukirly. 

**  In  the  earlier  part  of  what  I  have  taken  the  lilierty  of  adilrewing  to  the  Committee,  I 
alliideil  to  that  {Kirtion  of  thii<  qni-stion  which  rrff*ri«  to  a  more  free  and  liberal  miitem  of 
pulir>'  in  niattfrs  of  trade.  To  thix  flivi«ion  of  the  cubject,  I  will  now  partiruUrlv  inrili 
attention.  Then^ans  hi*  of  cour^;  Honorable  Cicntlenicn  are  awaiv,  varioas  branches  c^ 
our  Goinmenv,  hiadod  on  the  one  haml  with  hij;li  diitics  upon  the  importatifm,  and  which, 
in  an  up|)oi<iti;  dinTtion,  are  en<Miinl>eivd  uith  re!<trirtion!i  and  prohibitions  of  diflrtval 
kinii»<.  Anioni;>«t  tln'M*  is  the  nrtirlr  of  wool  (Hear.)  Ai*  tlie  law  now  standi,  (which,  fcy 
the  way,  as  far  ax  duty  in  concrriMyi,  in  of  very  recent  ei<tablri<hnient,)  the  duty  is  6d  per  k; 
it  wiu<  originally  one  |}(>nny.  IMiis  duty  wa<(  imfxi^ed  in  the  \ear  1819,  nut  at  all,  ashM 
lM>en  often  in  uiy  opinion,  and  iu'leed  in  the  opinion  aL<o  of  my  noble  friend  at  the  t^adcf 
the  Tn*asury,  very  uiacmnitely  stated,  for  the  (Mirpose  nf  fx-otection,  but  merely  with  a  liew 
to  thi^  in(-n>:is^  of  tlif  revenue,  l^it  the  parties  intOTCKte<i,  and  who  s«Night  the  abrnfatiM 
of  this  law,  were  alwa\ri  toM  :  *  Vou  ha\e  no  right  to  object  to  that  duty,  mi  kii^  as  foa 
ntjuire  tliat  the  pnNhice  of  tlie  nriti>h  wool>grower  (<h(»uld  be  cimfineil  to'cJie  cowvnmlMB 


ntfuire  tliat  the  pnNhice  of  tlie  nriti>h  wool>grower  (<h(»uld  be  cimfineil  to  Che 
uf  this  countrv,*  (Hear.)  I(  w:m  ne\er  conrealeil,  eitlier  in  this  llfWbe,  c»r  from  dvper- 
soUit  engaged  in  the  trade;  we  constantly  said,  *  If  \-ou  willron.4ent  to  the  rerooral  of  Art 
imiMditir  restrirtion,  an  we  consider  it,  u|>on  the  ex|M}rt  of  Britidh  wool,  we  will  propose  il 
ParliauMiit  the  refM'al  of  the  duty.*  The  diM'tission  of  thin  subject  led  to  a  good  ileal  ^ 
connunnirati:>n,  in  the  Li^t  \('ar,  with  the  nianutacturing  interej<tji,  in  diflerrni  parts  '  ' 
c'omtry  :  they  held  uH'etings,  at  which  varioU4  n*M»lutionif  were  n«io(>ted  :  as  may  be 
it  w:u<  found   in  the  result,  that  tln-re  exirded  a  discordance  of  opinion  on  the 

if:iiiiMr.     Some  uere  dir|>-'HMl  to  think  that  tlu'  repeal  of  ilie  duty  would  be  less  ciif 

to  them,  than  the  reiiio\:d  <«f  the  ri'.-trirtion  would  lie  an  e\il ;  tliey  were  therefijce  draiii 
that  the  matter  hhoull  tN>  left  jM^t  a!<  it  >tand!«,  and  that  no  aheration  should  be 


uere  anxiiaix  in<iee«l  to  (ret  lid  of  the  duly,  but  iKit  at  tlie  exfienmr  iif  the  losa  of  the  protec- 
tion  th<'T  im:tgiiied  tlH*  iC'^trirtion  atTord(>d  them.  I'ndoulrtedly,  l»owe\er,  a  m^aii|v,I  aar 
K«y  a  dfridetl  iiiiijority,  of  the  inten  !«ts  conrenietl  in  tht;  wooIUmi  tia:le,  were  uf  up  is  m  in.  All 
it  would  Ix*  tM>neliciul  to  tlH>m  to  accede  ti>  that  Mirt  of  C(mi|in)niisCf  tliat  the  ditti  sbooHfai 
refie.ik'd,  and  a  fni*  ex|Mirt  ofllM'  article  |ieimitlefi.  I  ronfi*]<ii,  —i  thr  ^rrrt  amt ^m  ih Vbf 
rate  view  I  ha\e  Ijcimi  able  to  take  of  iIm*  fubject,  I  cnniHtt  nee  what  reasonalble  ol^ictiia 
there  can  In*  to  a.lo|)t  hucIi  a  plan.  (Hear,  Ik'ar.)  Certainly,  n  part  of  the  pUa  I  ihal 
submit  to  I'ai liauieni,  w  ill  t)e,  to  r*siuce  tla*  duty  on  foreitm  wool,  friHU  6d.  per  piiuaJ,  whilA 
it  il*  at  preM'iit,  Ut  II.  p'r  (iriuiid,  iv*  it  wa^i  originally  Ijefue  the  bill  of  1819.  1  shall  #• 
re<-ouinM'nd  that  l)riii.-h  wotd  lie  nlkmeil  to  lie  ex|»iirted,  on  the  pHymcnt  of  a  souU  danrsf 
M.  al-o,  to  put  tliem  u|Min  a  le\el,  and  to  keep  tlH>  balance  evap  between  Che  two.  Xh* 
khall  \\c  i*w(.-<p  i»u.i_\   ntedle.<!>,  and,  us  I  tliink,  injurious  statutca  of  raitrictMW,  aad  aol 
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merely  tliose,  hot  pendltien,  oatbt,  ao'!  Henven  knows  whnt  bpsides.  (Hear,  hear.)  AH 
of  these  are  exrewliiigly  inrunvenienC,  an  I,  wliat  is  mere,  llicy  (l«)  ii »  p'Mt>il,le  q  io«l.  Thus- 
tlie  viliole  tnirie  will  Im^  put  n|> rn  a  fNitiiig,  wliicli,  I  am  (|iiito  ronfi  imt,  u-ill  turn  oitf  to  l;e 
moKt  l>encHr.i:ti  to  lN)th  pui  ti<i»— tlie  grnwer  i  f  Hritisii  wtxi  suid  th«  iiianiirictiiter  of  the  f  r- 
eii^n  articlr.  On  that  matter  1^1  none  of  t lie  apprehennionx  which  at  tiincM  lia\e  Uten 
expre.'«'.l  hy  lx)th  partien.  I  am  fuiti«fie.t  that  the  con.se<nicnre  <»f  the  rhan;(»^  w ill  \ie  u 
gn-at  extension  i.f  «mr  woollen  trade  to  everj-  (|iiaiter  <  f  ihe  woi  Id  ;  and  it  in  l.'<^yoii  I  my  coin- 
prelu'iii^iiai  to  iimigine  how  siich  a  state  of  things  can  l)e  otheiwiite  than  >idvaiitagpoii!i  to 
tliotic  who  Hcit  the  raw  material— (Hear !) — theief^tre  I  see  m  thing  hut  giMnl  to  rei«iilt  froni 
the  repeal  «  fthe  duty,  and  tlie  retnovarorthe  ii>Mtriction ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  endeavouring 

■  to  arroHifilish  thirt  uhjert,  I  Khali  In*  8np|)i>rted  hy  the  HoiiKe.  (Much  rlieerin^.)  The  k>M 
I  suiticifKire  to  tlie  revenue  fi-oni  such  h  proceeding,  is  336,000/.  per  anaiini.  Tlie  iM'xt  item 
to  which  I  hhall  rail  the  attention  of  the  Coiniiiittee,  in  one  which,  I  own,  appears  to  ))e  ijf 
pHrainoiint  iinpoilam^  in  this  vipw  of  the  stihjert.  I  mean  in  that  \iew  of  the  Hihjert 
which  relates  to  the  reini>val  of  i^htrictions.  I  allude  to  tlie  item  of  itilk.  (lU-aw.)  This 
trade  in  thus  circiimtttanced  :  tlieiv  i:*  a  very  high  (hity  <»n  tiie  raw  matei  iai,  an  i  a  |)ot«itive 
pndiiliiti.ai  of  the  coninimplion  of  the  foreign  manufactuied  aiticle.  I  uill,  w  tli  the  l«*sne 
of  tlie  Coiiiniitt<*e,  take  the  latter  fin<t ;  and,  in  tlie  outset,  I  iihould  wii<h  to  ahk,  where  is 
the  advant.i^  of  retaining  llie  pr«iliihitor>'  system.  (Hear,  liear.)  Where  is  the  aihantage 
of  retaining  it,  h>okiiig  at  it  either  with  refei*em%  to  our  inicrcourse  with  other  natioii.o,  or 
nith  ndcienre  to  our  own  doiiie:>tic  interei*t«  1  (Hear.)  For  simie  years  paft  tlieie  Has 
CL'i(ai>ilv  pr('>uiled  in  thio  c^aintiy,  among  its  ahlest  statesmen  and  lair  most  eminent  writers, 
1  jihoiil.I  say,  iiidee<i,  among  all  men  of  sense  and  reHeetion,  a  deciiied  conviction  that  the 
maintenance  of  tliiy  prohibitory  system  is  excee<iingly  im|x>litic.  We  ha\e  recently  made 
a  (^rtaiii  progr(>.*>s  towanis  tlie  removal  of  tlie  evil.  Are  we  to  stop  sliort?  If  we  lUt  hV  p 
(iliort,  what  will  foreign  nations  say,  and  jiisitly  say,  of  our  conrhict  1  Will  they  not  say, 
th.t,  tlio(i<r1)  we  profess  lilier.ility,  we  hate  it  in  our  hearts  1   that  we  have  l)een  enrieavour*  ' 

iiit;  to  cajole  them  to  admit  our  owp  manufactures  into  their  territories,  while  wv.  continue 
rigidly  hy  excry  incans  in  our  iNiwer,  and  by  iulhering  clo8el}''to  an  anti(|iiated  system,  to 
exclude  tlicii-s  I  When  our  pra<'tice  is  so  at  variance  with  our  professions,  it  is  im|)ossihle 
iJiat  they  should  give  any  credit  tu  our  assertions.  WMienever  a  foreign  slate  iiii|)oses  a  new 
<kiry  oil  any  of  our  manufactures,  my  right  honorable  fliend,  the  Piesitlent  of  the  Board  c.f 
Trade,  is  assaulted  by  lepieseiilations  (rom  all  quarters;  instant  measures  are  to  liea-iopted 
to  get  the  duty  removed,  and  we  are  t<»  i-einonstrate  witli  the  foreign  power  against  its  con-  . 
tjniiaiire.  What  would  l)e  tlie  conse(|uence  ?  Our  Ambassador  is  instiucied  to  state  to  the 
liireigii  court  at  which  he  resides,  that  tlie  new  duty  im|M)sed  is  \ery  injurious  to  I3iitl>li  in- 
teresti*,  and  is  viewed  hy  this  country  in  an  uiifiiendly  light.  The  all^wer  of  the  fweign 
mini^ter  of  course  must  be — *  It  may  Ije  so;  we  cannot  help  it;  for  how  can  we  admit 
your  goods,  if  you  do  not  ailniit  ours  !*  Willi  such  a  reply,  the  Hiitish  Ambassador  naitt 
make  his  l>ow  and  retire,  disi*omfi4ed  and  ashame<l ;  ami  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  in- 
dent an  argtinient  to  refute  tlie  powerful  argumentum  ad  homirum  of  tiie  foreign  minister. 
Other  countries  must  conclude  that  we  are  only  attempting  to  delude  them ;  tliat  it  is  all 
pretence  and  Inpocrisy  on  our  part;  and  that  we  do  not  really  believe  that  there  is  practical 

>  KHindness  in  the  principles  we  abstrsictedh'  recommend.  I  m\-sclf  am  well  satisfied  of  tlie 
practical  somidness  of  those  principles,  and  tlmt  we  ought  to  take  tlie  first  opportunity  of 
adopting  them.  (He^r,  hear  )  There  never  was  so  favorable  an  oppr>rtunity  as  the  pretent 
for  earning  our  principles  into  effect,  and  for  inviting  foreign  powers  to  act  in  acconlance 
with  tliem.  I^t  us  invite  them  to  join  with  us  in  cutting  tlie  conis  that  tie  down  commerce 
to  the  eaiih,  that  it  may  soar  aloft,  unconfined  and  unrestricted.     (Hear,  hear.)     If  ever  aii  '* 

opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  great  good  was  afforded,  it  is  the  moment  when  I  am 
speaking — and  for  Goil's  s;ike  let  us  embnice  it.  Arc  not  our  manufactures  now  in  a  state 
oifaniversal  activity  1  Is  not  ever}tliinfi;  in  a  condition  of  improvement  1  And  is  not  capU 
tal  in  eager  search  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  profitably  expen<led  1  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  thus  the  finest  op|x>rtunity  for  emancipating  ourselves  from  ancient  prejudices,  and 
for  making  a  new  start  in  the  nice  <i{  wealth  and  pros|)erity.  (Hear,  hear.)  On  tliese. 
groofi:ls  I  am  anxious  to  profxise  the  adoption  of  this  liberal  system.  But  give  me  leave  to 
a«ik,  if  there  are  not  many  others  indeiiemlent  of  those  merely  of  a  commercial  nature, 
which  strongly  support  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  perfectly  well  kiMiwn,  that,  after  all, 
these  prohibitions,  guard  them  and  fence  them  with  laws  as  you  will,  are,  in  |K>int  of  fact 
evaded.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  reii)eml)er,  and  I  dare  say  many  otliers  have  not  forgotten,  when 
the  Hon.  Mciiila'r  for  Al)erdeen,  last  year,  even  in  this  place,  produced  his  Banihina  hand- 
kerchief: lie  triumphantly  unfurled  the  standard  of  smuggling;  he  hoiste<I,  as  it  were,  tlie 
colors  of  opp(>siti(m  to  the  (jovernment  and  its  laws,  and  haxing  complacentl}  blown  liia 
nose  upon  tliein,  he  returned  them  to  his  pocket.  (Cheering  and  iaiigluer.)  He  might  not 
^now  at  tlie  time,  ihouzli  I  reminded  him  of  it  afterwanis,  that  there  was  not  a  gentlenMn 
Bear  biin  at  tlic  time  wlio  had  not  a  right  to  take  possession  cf  tliat  handkerchief  and  export 
i(  to  a  foreign  country'.  (Hear.)  I  noentioa  this  fact  only  as  a  strong  practical  ilhiitratioii 
of  the  otter  jinpoMibility  of  carrying  these  prohibitions  into  complete  effect.    Everybody  wha 
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has  been  on  nome  partiv  of  the  coaflt,  has  seen  foreign  reMeb  oomioe  in  from  the  neiislibov- 
ing  continpnt,  and  has,  no  doubt,  oftnn  obsened  females  step  oM  of  them,  appnrently  of  tlM 
DKwt  iinroinfortible  rorpulenc7.  In  due  time,  and  without  anv  surgical  aid,  ihey  mtn 
safely  delivereil  of  their  bunlenA,  and  were  restored  to  the  naturaf  slimoess  of  their  grarvfiU 
ii^iret*.  (Laughter.)  Such  I  believe  to  be  a  very  common  practice ;  and  there  is,  in  fjrt, 
no  en' I  to  tite  inf^enuity  of  the  devices  to  introduce  eontrubund  articles.  Not  only  ingenuity 
is  dinplajTil,  Ixit  fraud  and  crime — perjury,  and  every  possible  evil  moral  cttn/t^aemn. 
We  all  know,  that  crime  liegets  crime ;  tliat,  in  whatever  it  may  begin,  a  progenit9  ri/«o* 
ftor  alwa}-s  springs  up;  Nemo  repenie  JuU  turpUnwnu  ;  and  a  man  who  begins  as  a 
smuggler  will  proUibly  eml  as  something  much  worse.  Perhaps  he  smuggles  in  the  fin( 
iuMtuncc  only  with  the  innocent  purpose  of  msdiing  a  present  to  a  iemalc  friend  or  relative; 
but  when  a  man  is  accusUmied  to  the  violation  of  the  law,  he  will  nut  find  it  very  diffimh, 
by  degrees,  to  go  furtlier.  He  finds  that  lie  cannot  efiect  his  object  without  riincealmnit — 
he  takes  a  TiIm!  oath,  and  becomes  f:m)iliarized  to  that  species  of  peijury.  lie  commeaoei 
by  pret«enti< ;  tlicn  thinks  he  may  turn  the  practice  to  pecuniary  advantage ;  he  samgglen  iipua 
a  lirger  scale ;  he  extends  his  adventures,  and  instead  of  gloves,  shoes,  or  silks,  hie  tri«9  the 
ex[)erinH*nt  of  more  valuable  articles.  He  makes  monev,  and  in  time  is  indured  Id  emburk 
in  more  desperate  and  more  criminal  s|)eculations.  What  is  the  conseuiience  1  Yoa  are 
obliged  to  ke<'p  up  a  na^-y  to  prevent  ccmtralKind  trade,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  cm  a  for- 
mer  night.  Battle  Hnd  bloodslMxl  ensue — the  less  of  life,  and  perhaps  deliberate  murder. 
All  this  it*  very  mehmcholv,  and  yet  for  wliat  is  it  inrurre<l  1  Umler  the  fancitiil  aotina 
tliat  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  this  countrv'.  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  fir, 
we  know  very  well,  after  all,  that  the  Briti^h  silk  manufacture  issohighK-  thought  of  alraad 
at  this  moment,  that  I  Itclieve,  if  a  market  were  open  uh(>re  the  goooi  of  Uiis  kia^liMi 
shuuld  compete  with  tluwe  of  any  other,  tlic  British  ^oods  would  drive  all  ri%'alship  o«i  of 
tlic  field.  (Hear,  liear,  hear.)  If  thi^  be  S4i,  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  for  smiv 
that,  to  change  tlie  s^vtem,  woul.i  lie  to  injure  our  silk  manufactures.  Let  us  aecoaapaw  it 
with  a  n^iiiH'tion  <»f  duty  on  tlie  raw  artick;,  and  there  is  not  a  foreizn  coantrv  that  wil'aoC 
be  glad  to  tike  our  manufartured  silks.  I,  th<>n'f«>re,  h(»|ic  that  the  House  will  thidt  it  U 
time  to  throw  down  thii*  hollow,  giUknl,  and  dititorte<l  idol  of  imaginary  protect ioa;  lo  M 
it  from  its  base,  and  to  eatablush  on  the  same  foundation  the  weU-proportiooed  MUM  d 
commercial  liberty.     (Hear,  hear,  hear.)*' 
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SPEECH 

III  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

MAY  9, 1S28. 

Mr.  Presidkitt, — This  subject  is  surroande^with  embahrassmentfli 
mk  all  Hides.  Of  itself,  however  wisely  or  temperately  treated,  it  is 
lull  of  difHculties;  and  these  difficulties  have  not  been  diminished 
by  the  particular  frame  of  this  bill,  nor  by  the  manner  hitherto  pur- 
sued of  proceeding  with  it.  A  diversity  of  interests  exist,  or  is 
supposed  to  exist,  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  one 
source  of  difficulty.  Different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress;  this  is  another.  And  then,  again, 
different  members  of  the  Senate  have  instructions  which  they  feel 
bound  to  obey,  and  which  clash  with  one  another.  We  have  this 
morning  seen  an  honorable  member  from  New  York,  an  important 
motion  being  under  consideration,  lay  his  instructions  on  the  tables  3fi* 

and  point  to  them,  as  his  power  of  attorney  and  as  containing  the 
directions  for  his  vote. 

Those  who  intend  to  oppose  this  bill,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
in  all  or  any  forms,  care  not  how  objectionable  it  now  is,  or  how  bad 
it  may  be  made.  Others,  finding  their  own  leading  objects  satisfac- 
torily secured  by  it,  naturally  enough  press  forward,  without  staying 
to  consider ,  deliberately,  how  injuriously  other  interests  may  be 
aflTected.  All  these  causes  create  embarrassments,  and  inspire  just 
fears  that  a  wise  and  useful  result  is4iardly  to  be  expected.  There 
seems  a  strange  disposition  to  run  the  hazard  of  extremes;  and  to 
forget^  that  in  coses  of  this  kind,  measure,  proportion,  and  degree  are 
objects  of  inquiry,  and  the  true  rules  of  judgment.  I  have  not  had  the 
slightest  wu«h  to' discuss  the  measure;  not  believing  that,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  things,  any  good  could  be  done  by  me,  in  that  way.  ''« 

But  the  frequent  declaration  that  this  was  altogether  a  New  Eng- 
land measure,  a  bill  for  securing  a  monopoly  to  the  capitalists  of  the 
north,  and  other  expressions  of  a  similar  nature,  have  wduced  me  to 
say  a  few  words. - 

New  England,  sir,  has  not  been  a  leader  in  this  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  she  held  back  herself  and  tried  to  hold  others  back  from 
it,  from  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  1824.     Up  te  13^,  she  ' 

was  accused  of  sinister  and  selfish  designs,  becauu  the  diianmienmrne^ 
ed  th€  profrreu  of  thi$  policy.  It  was  laid  to  her  charge,  then,  that 
having  established  her  manufactures  herself,  the  wished  tbal  olhers 
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should  not  have  the  power  of  rivalling  her;  and,  for  that  reaaon, 
opposed  all  legislative  encouragement.  Under  this  angry  denuncia- 
tion against  her,  the  act  of  1824  passed.  Now,  the  imputation  ia 
precisely  of  an  opposite  character.  The  present  measure,  is  pronoun- 
ced to  be  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  New  England;  to  be  brought 
forward  by  her  agency,  and  designed  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  her 
wealthy  establishments. 

Both  charges,  sir,  are  equally  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
The  opinion  of  New  England,  up  to  18^24,  was  founded  in  the  con- 
viction that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  wisest  and  best,  both  for  herself 
and  others,  that  manufactures  should  make  haste  slowly.  She  felt 
a  reluctance  to  trust  great  interests  on  the  foundation  of  government 
patronage;  for  who  could  tell  how  long  such  patronage  would  last,  or 
with  what  steadiness,  skill,  or  perseverance  it  would  continue  to  be 
granted?  It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since,  among  the  first  things 
which  I  ever  ventured  to  say  here,  was  the  expression  of  a  serious 
doubt  whether  this  government  was  fitted,  by  its  construction,  to 
administer  aid  and  protection  to  particular  pursuits;  whether,  having 
called  such  pursuits  into  being  by  indications  of  its  favor,  it  would 
not  afterwards  desert  them,  when  troubles  come  upon  them,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  Whether  this  prediction,  the  result,  certain- 
ly, of  chance,  and  not  of  sagacity,  will  so  soon  be  fulfilled,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  that  from  the  very  first  commencement 
of  the  government,  those  who  have  administered  its  concerns  have 
held  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  invitation  towards  those  who 
should  embark  in  manufactures.  All  the  Presidents,  I  believe  with- 
out exception,  have  concurred  in  this  general  sentiment;  and  the 
very  first  act  of  Congress,  laying  duties  of  import,  adopted  the  tbeo 
unusual  expedient  of  a  preamble,  apparently  for  little  other  purpose 
than  that  of  declaring,  that  the  duties  which  it  imposed  wcffs 
imposed  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures. 
When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  duties  were  doubled, 
we  were  told  that  we  should  find  a  mitigation  of  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, in  the  new  aid  and  succour  which  would  be  thus  afforded  to  our 
own  manufacturing  labor.  Like  arguments  were  urged,  and  prevail- 
ed, but  not  by  the  aid  of  New  England  votes,  when  the  tariff*  wis 
afterwards  arranged,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1816.  Finally,  after 
a  wh'tle  winter^s  d^^liberation,  the  act  of  18'24  received  the  sanctioo 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  settled  the  policy  of  the  countty. 
What,  then,  was  New  England  to  do?  She  was  fitted  for  maDolse- 
ttiring  operations,  by  the  amount  and  character  of  her  population,  by 
her  capital,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of  her  free  labor,  by  the  sliiil, 
economy,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  of  her  people.  1  repeit, 
What  was  she,  under  these  circumstances,  to  do?  A  great  and 
proppcrous  rival  in  her  near  neighbourhood,  threatening  todmwIitMi 
her  a  part,  perhaps  a  great  part,  of  her  foreign  commerce:  was  she 
to  use,  or  to  neglect,  those  other  means  of  seeking  her  own  pfoaper* 
ity  which  belonged  to  her  character  and  her  condition?  Was  she  to 
hold  out,  forever,  against  the  course  of  the  government,  and  set 
herself  losins  on  one  side,  and  yet  make  no  effort  to  sustain  hersrif 
on  the  other  r    No,  sir.     Nothing  was  left  to  New  England,  after 
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the  act  of  1824,  but  to  eonfonn  herself  to  the  will  of  other*.  NoUh 
ing  was  left  to  her,  but  to  consider  that  the  govemmeDt  had  fixed  and 
determinf'd  its  own  policy;  and  that  policy  w9m  proUcium. 

New  England,  poor,  in  some  respects,  in  others,  is  as  wealthy  at 
her  neighbours.  Her  soil  would  be  held  in  low  estimation,  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  some 
of  the  meadows  of  the  south.  But  in  industry,  in  habits  of  labori 
skill,  and  in  accumulated  capital,  the  fruit  of  two  centuries  of  iddus- 
try,  Hhc  may  be  tiaid  to  be  rich.  AAer  this  final  declaration — thb 
•olfom  promulgation  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  I  again  ask, 
What  WU8  8hc  to  do?  Was  she  to  deny  herself  the  use  of  her  advan- 
tages, natural  and  acquired.^  Was  she  to  content  herself  with  use- 
leats  rvgretif?  Was  she  longer  to  resist,  what  she  could  no  longer 
prevtiit?  Or,  was  she,  rather,  to  adapt  her  acts  to  her  condition; 
and  8(>(ing  the  policy  of  the  government  thus  settled  and  fixed,  to 
accoinm«K)ate  to  it,  as  well  as  she  could,  her  own  pursuits  imd  her 
own  iii<iii!itry  ?  Every  man  will  see  that  she  had  no  option.  Every 
man  will  cnntbss  that  there  remained  for  her  but  one  course.  She 
act  only  saw  this  herself,  but  had,  all  along,  foreseen,  that-  if  the 
systi'ni  of  protectinff  manufactures  should  be  adopted,  she  must  go 
largely  into  them.  1  brlieve,  sir,  almost  every  man  from  New  £ng^ 
land  Hh(»  voted  against  the  law  of  18^4,  declared,  that  if,,  notwith- 
standing his  opposition  to  that  law,  it  should  still  pass,  there  would 
be  nu  alternativo  hut  to  consider  the  course  and  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  th<.>n  settled  and  fixed,  and  to  act  accordingly.  The  law 
did  pass;  and  a  vast  increase  of  investment  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lislmients  uas  the  const*quence.  Those  who  made  such  invest- 
ments, probatily  entertained  ntit  the  slightest  doubt  that  as  much  as 
was  pr«»mised  would  be  elfectually  granted;  and  that  if,  owing  to  any 
untbrvsecn  occurrence,  or  untoward  event,  the  benetit  designed  br 
thr  law,  to  any  branch  of  manufactures,  should  not  be  realized,  it 
would  furnish  a  fair  case  for  the  consideration  of  government.  Cer- 
tainly, they  could  not  expect,  after  what  had  passed,  that  interests 
of  great  magnitude  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  first 
change  of  circumstances  which  might  occur. 

As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  interests  concerned 
in  the  act  of  18^24,  did  not  complain  of  their  condition  under  it, 
exc4>pting  only  those  connected  with  the  woollen  manufactures. 
These  did  complain;  not  so  much  of  the  act  itself,  as  of  a  new  state 
of  ciicumstances,  unforeseen  when  the  law  passed,  but  which  had  now 
arisen  tu  thwart  its  beneficial  operations,  as  to  them;  although  in  one 
respect,  {lerhaps,  the  law  itscli  was  thought  to  be  unwisely  framed. 

Three  causes  have  been  generally  stated,  as  having  produced  the 
disappointment  experienced  by  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  under  the 
law  of  18:24. 

First,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  had  been 
raised  too  high,  by  the  act  itself  This  point  had  been  discussed 
at  the  time,  and  sJthough  opinions  varied,  the  result,  so  far  as  it 
defiended  on  this  part  of  the  case,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have, 
been  unexpected,  was  certainly  not  entirely  unforeseen.* 

•  Extract  from  Mr.  Wel»cer'«  SpMch»oa  the  TvifToT  1824.~«'  TkM  biUprapom. 
■  «crv  hwhilntv  wmmi  unoocted  wud :  and  m  fiir  m  I  can  kan,  a  iBaiuritT  or  M  mm 
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But,  secondly,  the  manufacturers  imputed  their  disappointmeiit  to 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  wool  in  £ngland,  which  took  place 
just  about  the  date  of  the  law  of  1824.  This  reduction  waa  pro- 
duced by  lowering  the  duty  on  imported  wool  from  sixpence  sterling 
to  one  penny  sterling  per  pound.  The  effect  of  this  is  obviouf 
enough;  but  in  order  to  sec  the  real  extent  of  the  reduction,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  state  the  matter  more  particularly. 

Tlie  meaning  of  our  law  was  doubtless  to  give  the  American 
manufacturer  an  advantage  over  his  English  competitors.  Prottciiom 
must  mean  this,  or  it  means  nothing.  The  English  manufacturer 
having  certain  advantages,  on  his  side,  such  as  the  lower  price  of 
labor,  and  the  lower  interest  of  money ;  the  object  of  our  law  was 
to  counteract  these  advantages,  by  creating  others,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  Therefore,  to  see  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  in  order  that  the  American  manufacturer  might  sustain  the 
competition,  a  relative  view  of  the  respective  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages was  to  be  taken.  In  this  viqw  the  \ery  first  element  to  be 
considered  was,  what  is  to  each  party  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 
On  this,  the  whole  must  materially  depend.  Now  when  the  law  of 
1824  passed,  the  English  manufacturer  paid  a  duty  of  sixpence  ster- 
ling on  imi>orted  wool.  But  in  a  very  few  days  aflcrwards,  this 
duty  was  reduced  hy  Parliament,  from  sixpence  to  a  penny.  A 
reduction  of  live  pence  per  pound,  in  the  price  of  wool,  was  estima- 
ted in  Parliament  to  be  equal  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-six  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  on  all  imported  wool;  and  this  reduction,  it  is  obvious, 
had  its  effect  on  the  price  of  home-produced  wool  also.  Almost, 
then,  at  the  very  moment,  that  the  framers  of  the  act  of  1824,  were 
raising  the  price  of  the  raw  material  here,  as  that  act  did  raise  it,  it 
was  lowered  in  England,  by  the  very  great  reduction  of  /icen/y-nr 

er  ccnf.     Of  course,  this  changed  the  whole  basis  of  the  calculatioo. 

t  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  English  and  American  competitors;  and  threw  the 
preponderance  of  advantage,  most  decidedly,  on  the  side  of  the 
English.     If  the  American  manufacturer  had  not  vastly  too  great  • 

{^reference,  before  this  reduction  took  place,  it  is  clear  he  had  too 
ittle  aflerwards. 

In  a  paper  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  often 
referred  to;  a  paper  distinguished  for  the  ability  and  clcamefls  with 
which  it  enforces  general  principles — the  Boston  Report, — it  is 
clearly  proved,  (what  indeed  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  mere 
comparison  of  dates)  that  the  British  government  did  not  reduce  its 
duty  on  wool  bexause  of  our  act  of  1824.  Certainly  this  is  true;  but 
the  effect  of  that  reduction,  on  our  manufactures,  was  the  sane 
precisely  as  if  the  British  act  had  been  designed  to  operate  againit 
them,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
our  law  of  1824,  and  the  reduction  of  the  wool  duty  in  England, 
taken  together,  lefl  our  manufactures  in  a  worse  condition  than  they 
were  before.  If  there  was  any  reasonable  ground,  therefore,  Air 
passing  the  law  of  1824,  there  is  now  the  same  ground  for  sone 
other  measure;  and  this  ground  too,  isreenforced  by  the  conaidera* 

tnren  are  at  leait  extrerorlv  doubtful  wlicther,  takiiw  thrae  two  pravbiom 
state  of  the  law  ia  not  better  for  them  now  than  it  Wouklbo  if  thia  ihoiild  psflk* 
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tion  of  the  hopes  excited,  the.  enterprises  undertaken,  ahd  the  capi- 
tal invested,  in  consequence  of  that  law. 

So  much,  sir,  for  this  cause  of  disappointment. 
-  In  the  last  place,  it.  was  alleged  by  the  manufacturers,  that  they 
suffered  from  the  mode  of  collecting  the  duties  on  woollen  fabrics  at 
the  custom-houses.  These  duties  are  ad  valorem  duties.  Such 
duties,  from  the  coipmencement  of  the  government,  have  been  esti- 
mated by  reference  to  the  invoice,  as  fixing  the  value  at  the|pfaice 
whence  iiriported.  When  not  suspected  to  be  false  or  fraudulent, 
the  invoice  is  the  regular  proof  of  value.  Originally  this  was  a  tol- 
erably safe  mode  of  proceeding.  While  the  importatiop  was  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  American  merchants,  the  invoice  would  of  course,  if 
not  false  or  fraudulent,  express  the  terms  and  the  price  of  an  actual 
purchase  and  sale.  But  an  invoice  is  not,  necessarily,  an  instrument 
expressing  the  sole  of  goods  and  their  prices.  If  there  be  but  a 
list,  or  catalogue,  with  prices  stated  by  way  of  estimate,  it  is  still  an 
wiroice,  and  within  the  law.  Now  the  suggestion  is,  that  the  English 
manufacturer,  in  making  out  an  invoice,  in  which  prices  are  thus 
stated  by  himself,  in  the  way  of  estimate  merely,  is  able  to  obtain 
an  important  advantage  over  the  American  merchant  who  purchases 
in  the  same  market,  and  whose  invoice  states,  consequently,  thiB 
actual  prices,  on  the  sale.  And  in  proof  of  this  suggestion  it  is 
alleged,  that  in  the  largest  importing  city  in  the  union,  a  very  great 
proportion,  some  say  nearly  all,  of  the  woollen  fabrics  are  imported 
on  foreign  account.  The  various  papers  which  have  come  before 
us,  praying  for  a  tax  on  auction  sales,  aver  that  the  invoice  of  the 
foreign  importer  is  generally  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  the 
American  importer;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  the 
practice  of  sales  at  auction,  the  American  merchant  must  be  driven 
out  of  the  trade.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  these 
statements,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  something  of  truth  in  them* 
The  main  facts  have  been  oflcn  stated,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  a  denial  of  them. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  nearly  the  whole  importation  of  woollens  is,  in 
the  largest  importing  city,  in  the  ban^s  of  foreigners?  •  Is  it  true, 
as  stated,  that  the  invoices  of  such  foreign  importers  are,  generally, 
found  to  be  lower  than  those  of  the  American  importer?  If  these 
things  be  so,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
undervaluations  do  take  place;  and  that  some  corrective  for  the  evil 
should  be  administered.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  American  mer- 
chants themselves,  begin  to  bestow  attention  to  a  subject,  as  interest- 
ing to  them  as  it  is  to  the  manufacturers. 

L'nder  this  state  of  things,  sir,  the  law  of  the  last  session  was 
proposed.  It  was  confined,  as  I  thought  properly,  to  wool  and  wool- 
lens. It  took  up  the  great  and  leading  subject  of  complaint,  ai>d 
nothing  else.  It  was  urged  indeed,  against  that  bill,  that  although 
much  had  been  said  of  frauds  at  the  custom-house,  no  provision  was 
made  in  it  for  the  prevention  of  such  frauds.  That  is  a  mistake. 
The  general  frame  of  the  bill  was  such,  that,  if  skilfully  drawn  and 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  its  tendency  to  prevent  such  frauds  would  be 
manifest.  By  the  fixing  of  prices  at  successive  points  of  gradua- 
tion, or  minimutnsj  as  they  are  called,  the  power  of  evading  duties  by 
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undervaluations  would  be  most   materially  restrained.     If  tliew  "^ 
points,  indeed,  were  sufficiently  distant,  it  is  obvious  the  duty  would 
assume  something  of  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a  specific  doty. 
But  this  bill  failed,  and  Congress  adJDurned,  in  March  last  yeaf, 
leaving  the  subject  where  it  had  found  it. 

The  complaints,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  bill,  continued;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  sunnner,  a  meeting  of  the  wool-growers  and 
wool-manufacturers  assomhlrd  in  Pennsylvania,  and  agreed  on  a 
petition  to  Congress.  I  do  not  feol  it  necessary,  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  to  disclaim  a  participation  in  that  meet- 
ing. Persons  of  much  worth  and  respectability,  attended  it  from 
Massachusetts,  and  its  proceedings  and  results  manifested,  1  think, 
a  degree  of  temper  and  moderation,  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
composed  it. 

But  while  the  bill  of  laf^t  year  was  confined  to  that  which  alone 
had  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  the  bill  now  before  us  is  of  a  veij 
difierent  description.  It  proposes  to  raise  duties  on  various  other 
articles,  besides  wool  and  woollens.  It  contains  some  proviifi'Mii 
which  bear,  with  unnecessary  severity,  on  the  whole  communitj; 
others  which  affect,  with  pei'uliar  hardship,  particular  interest!; 
while  both  of  them  benefit  nobody  and  nothing  but  the  treasury. 
It  contains  provisions,  which,  with  whatever  motive  put  into  it,  it  ii 
confessed  are  now  kept  in  for  the  very  purpose  of  destroying  the 
bill  altogether;  or,  with  the  intent  to  compel  those  who  e.fpect to 
derive  benefit,  to  feel  smart  from  it  also.  Probably  such  a  motire 
of  action  has  not  oflen  been  avowed. 

The  wool  manufacturers  think  they  have  made  out  a  case,  for 
the  interposition  of  Congress.  They  happen  to  live,  principally,  M 
the  north  and  east;  and  in  a  bill,  professing  to  be  for  their  relief, 
other  provisions  are  found,  which  are  supposed,  (and  supported, 
because  they  are  supposed,)  to  be  such  as  will  press,  with  peculiar 
hardship,  on  that  quarter  of  the  country.  Sir,  what  can  be  expect- 
ed, but  evil,  when  a  temper  like  this  prevails?  How  can  such  a 
hostile,  retaliatory  legislation  be  reconciled  to  common  justice,  or 
conunon  prudence.'  Nay,  sir,  this  rule  of  action  seems  carried  still 
farther.  Not  only  are  clauses  found,  and  continued  in  the  bill, 
which  oppress  particular  interests,  but  taxes  are  laid,  also,  which 
will  be  severely  felt  by  the  whole  union;  and  this  too  with  the  saoN 
design,  and  ibr  the  same  end  before  mentioned,  of  causing  the 
smart  of  the  bill  to  be  felt.  Of  this  description  is  the  molasses  tax; 
a  tax,  in  my  opinion,  absurd  and  preposterous,  in  relation  lo  any 
object  of  protection;  needlessly  oppressive  to  the  whole  conununily; 
and  benefiting  nobody  on  earth,  but  the  treasury.  And  yet,  here  it 
is,  and  here  it  is  kept,  under  an  idea,  conceived  in  ignorance,  and 
cherished  for  a  short  lived  triumph,  that  New  England  will  be  de* 
terred,  by  this  tax,  from  protecting  her  extensive  woollen  manuia^ 
tures;  or,  if  not,  that  the  authors  of  this  policy  may  at  least  batif 
the  pleasure,  the  high  pleasure,  of  perceiving  that  ahe  feels  tht 
effects  of  this  bill. 

Sir,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  this  tax.  The  molaases  ioipor- 
ted  into  the  United  States  amounts  to  thirteen  milliona  annually. 
Of  this  quantity,  not  more  than  three  milliotui  are  duntiltod;  the  le- 
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maininffTEN  millions  being  consumed,  as  an  article  of  wholesome 
food.  The  proposed  tax  is  not  to  be  laid  for  revenue.  That  is  not 
pretended.  It  was  not  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  plan- 
ters. They  are  contented  with  their  present  condition,  and  have 
applied  for  nothing.  What,  then,  was  the  object?  Sir,  the  original 
professed  object,  was,  to  increase,  by  this  new  duty  on  molasses, 
the  consumption  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain.  This,  I  say,  was 
the  object  originally  professed.  But  in  this  point  of  view,  the  mea- 
sure appears  to  me  to  be  preposterous.  It  is  monstrous,  and  out  of 
all  proportion  and  relation  of  means  to  ends.  It  proposes  to  double 
the  duty  on  the  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  molasses  which  are  con- 
sumed for  food,  in  order  that  it  may  likewise  double  the  dSlty  on  the 
THREE  millions  which  are  distilled  into  spirits;  and  all  this,  for  the 
contingent  and  doubtful  purpose  of  augmenting  the  consumption  of 
spirits  distilled  from  grain.  I  say  contingent  and  doubtful  purpose; 
because  I  do  not  believe  any  such  effect  will  be  produced.  I  do 
not  think  a  hundred  gallons  more  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain  will 
find  a  market  in  consequence  of  this  tax  on  molasses.  The  debate, 
here  and  elsewcre,  has  shown  that,  I  think,  clearly.  But  suppose 
some  slight  effect  of  that  kind  should  be  produced;  is  it  so  desirable 
an  object,  as  that  it  should  be  sought  by  such  means?  Shall  we  tax 
food,  to  encourage  intemperance  ?  Shall  we  raise  the  price  of  a 
wholesome  article  of  sustenance,  of  daily  consumption,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes,  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  a  mere  chance 
df  causing  these  same  classes  to  use  more  of  our  homemade  ar- 
dent spirits? 

Sir,  the  bare  statement  of  this  question  puts  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  argument.  No  man  will  seriously  undertake  the  defence  of 
such  a  tax.  It  is  better,  much  more  candid  certainly,  to  admit,  as 
has  been  admitted,  that,  obnoxious  as  it  is,  and  abominable  as  it  is, 
it  is  kept  in  the  bill  with  a  special  view  to  its  effects  on  New  Eng^ 
land  votes,  and  New  England  interests. 

The  bill  also  takes  away  all  the  drawback,  allowed  by  existing 
laws,  on  the  exportation  of  spirits  distilled  from  molasses;  and  this, 
it  is  supposed,  and  truly  supposed,  will  affect  New  England,  it 
will  considerably  affect  her;  for  the  exportation  of  such  spirits  is  a 
part  of  her  trade,  and  though  not  great  in  amount,  it  is  apart  which 
mingles  usefully  with  the  exportation  of  other  articles,  assists  to 
make  out  variety  of  cargo,  and  finds  a  market  in  the  North  of  Eun 
rope,  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  South  America.  This  exportation 
the  bill  proposes  entirely  to  destroy.  •  > 

The  increased  duty  on  molasses,  i|rhile  it  thus  needlessly  an! 
wantonly  enhances  the  price  to  the  coipjipier,  may  affect  also,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  importation  01  that  article;  and  be  thus 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  importation  of  mo- 
lasses, in  exchange  for  lumber,  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  our 
own  production,  is  one  of  the  largest  portions  of  our  West  India 
trade;  a  trade,  it  may  be  added,  though  c^  small  profit,  yet  of  short 
voyages,  suited  to  small  capitals,  employing  many  hands,  and  much 
navigation ;  and  the  earliest  and  oldest  branch  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce. That  portion  of  this  trade  which  we  now  enjoy  is  conduct- 
ed on  the  freest  and  most  liberal  principles.     The  exports  which 
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sustain  it  are  irom  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West;  every  |Mut 
of  the  country  having,  thus,  an  interest  in  its  continuance  and  ex- 
tension. A  market  lor  these  exports,  to  any  of  these  portions  of  the 
country,  is  infinitely  of  more  importance  to  it  than  all  the  benefit  to 
be  expected  from  the  supposed  increased  consumption  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  grain. 

Yet,  sir,  this  tax  is  to  be  kept  in  the  bill,  that  New  England  may 
be  made  (o  firl.  Gentlemen  who  hold  it  to  be  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional to  lay  any  tax,  whatever,  for  the  purposes  intended  by  this 
bill,  yet  cordially  vote  for  this  tax.  An  honorable  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  (JMr.  Smith,)  calls  the  whole  bill  a  "  bill  of  abomina- 
tions." This  tax,  he  agrees,  is  one  of  its  abominations,  yet  he  votes 
for  it.  Both  the  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  have  signified  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  bill,  yet  they  have  both  voted  to  double  the  tax 
on  molasses.  Sir,  do  gentlemen  flatter  themselves  that  this  course  of 
policy  can  answer  their  purposes.^  Do  they  not  perceive,  that  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a  view  to  such  avowed  objects,  must 
waken  a  spirit,  that  shall  treat  taunt  with  scorn,  and  bid  mensce  de- 
fiance? I)o  they  not  know,  if  they  do  not,  it  is  time  they  did,  that 
a  policy  like  this,  avowed  with  such  self  satisfaction,  persisted  ia 
with  a  delight  which  should  only  accompany  the  discovery  of  some 
new  and  wonderful  improvement  in  legislation,  will  compel  ereiy 
New  England  man  to  feel  that  he  is  degraded  and  debased,  if  kie 
does  not  resist  it  ^ 

Sir,  gentlemen  mistake  us.  They  greatly  mistake  us.  To  those 
who  propose  to  conduct  the  aflairs  of  government,  and  to  enact  laws 
on  such  principles  as  these,  and  for  such  objects  as  these,  New  Eng- 
land, be  assured,  will  exhibit,  not  submission,  but  resistance;  not 
humiliation,  but  disdain.  Against  her,  depend  on  it,  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  intimidation.  If  you  propose  to  suflTcr,  yourselves,  is 
order  that  she  may  be  made  to  suffer  also,  she  will  bid  you  CMW 
on — she  will  meet  challenge,  with  challenge;  she  will  invite  yoo  to 
do  your  worst,  and  your  best,  and  to  see  who  will  hold  out  longest. 
She  has  ofl^ered  you  every  one  of  her  votes  in  the  Senate  to  mke 
out  this  tax  on  molasses.  You  have  refused  to  join  her,  and  to 
strike  it  out.  With  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  any  one  southern  stile, 
for  example  of  North  Carolina,  it  could  have  been  struck  out.  Bol 
North  Carolina  has  refused  her  votes  for  this  purpose.  She  his 
voted  to  keep  the  tax  in,  and  to  keep  it  in  at  the  highest  rate.  And 
yet,  sir.  North  Carolina,  whatever  she  may  think  of  it,  is  Iblly  as 
ouich  interested  in  this  tax  as  Massachusetts.  I  think,  indeed,  she 
is  more  interested,  and  that  she  will  feel  it  more  heavily  and  aonly. 
She  is  herself  a  great  consumer  of  the  article,  throughout  nil  htr 
classes  of  population.  This  increase  of  the  duty  will  levy  on  her 
citizens  a  new  tax  of  fitly  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  mora;  d* 
though  her  Representatives  on  this  floor  Jiavc  so  often  told  osthM 
her  people  are  now  poor,  and  already  borne  down  with  taxes.  JhA 
Carolina  will  feel  this  tax  also  in  her  trade,  for  what  of  foreign  eo»- 
merce  has  she,  more  useful  to  her  than  the  West  India  market  ibr 
her  provisions  and  lumber?  And  yet  the  gentlemen  from  NorA 
Carolina  insist  on  keeping  this  tax  in  the  bill.  Let  them  not,  thfl^ 
complain.     Let  them  not  hereafter,  call  it  the  work  of  otJwrSb    It 
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is  their  own  work.  Let  them  not  lay  it  to  the  manufacturers. 
The  manufacturers  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Let  them  not 
lay  it  to  the  wool-growers.  The  wool-growers  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Let  them  not  lay  it  to  New  England  New  England 
has  done  nothing  but  to  oppose  it,  and  to  ask  them  to  oppose  it  also. 
No,  sir;  let  them  take  it  to  themselves.  Let  them  enjoy  the 'fruit 
of  their  own  doings.  Let  them  assign  their  motives,  for  thus  taxing 
their  own  constituents,  and  abide  their  judgment;  but  do  not  let 
them  flatter  themselves  that  New  England  cannot  pay  a  molasses 
tax  as  long  as  North  Carolina  chooses  that  such  a  tax  shall  be  paid. 

Sir,  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  here,  envious  of  the;  prosperity  of 
New  England,  or  who  would  wish  to  see  it  destroyed.  But  if  there 
be  such  anywhere,  I  cannot  cheer  them  by  holding  out  the  hope  of 
a  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  The  prosperity  of  New 
England,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  may,  doubtless,  be 
affected  injuriously  by  unwise  or  unjust  laws.  It  may  be  impaired, 
especially,  by  an  unsteady  and  shifting  policy,  which  fosters  particu- 
lar objects  to-day,  and  abandons  them  to-morrow.  She  may  advance 
faster,  or  slower;  but  the  propelling  principle,  be  assured,  is  in  her, 
deep  fixed,  and  active.  Her  course  is  onward  and  forward.  The 
great  powers  of  free  labor,  of  moral  habits,  of  general  education, 
of  good  institutions,  of  skill,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  are  all 
ivorking  with  her,  and  for  her;  and  on  the  small  surface  which  her 
population  covers,  she  is  destined,  I  think,  to  exhibit  striking  re- 
3ults  of  the  operation  of  these  potent  causes,  in  whatever  consti- 
utes  the  happiness,  or  belongs  to  the  ornament  of  human  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  on  molasses  will  benefit  the  treasury, 
hough  it  will  benefit  nobody  else.  Our  finances  will,  at  least,  be 
mproved  by  it.  I  assure  the  gentlemen,  we  will  endeavour  to  use 
he  funds  thus  to  be  rlaised  properly  and  wisely,  and  to  the  public 
idvantage.  We  have  already  passed  a  bill  for  the  Delaware  break- 
water; another  is  before  us,  for  the  improvement  of  several  of  our 
larbors;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  bill  has  been  brought  into 
he  Senate,  while  I  have  been  speaking;  and  next  session  we  hope 
o  bring  forward  the  breakwater  at  Nantucket.  These  appropria- 
ions,  sir,  will  require  pretty  ample  means  ;  it  will  be  convenient  to 
lave  a  well  supplied  treasury;  and  I  state  for  the  especial  con- 
solation of  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina,  that  so 
ong  as  they  choose  to  compel  their  constituents,  and  my  constit- 
jents,  to  pay  a  molasses  tax,  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  apdro- 
)riated,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  valuable  national  objects,  ii| 
jseful  and  necessary  works  of  internal  improvements.  *'  ~> 

Mr.  President,  in  what  I  have  now  said,  I  have  but  followed^ 
i^'here  others  have  led,  and  compelled  me  to  follow.  I  have  but 
exhibited  to  gentlemen  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  own 
course  of  proceeding.  But  this  manner  of  passing  laws  is  wholly 
igainst  my  own  judgment,  and  repugnant  to  all  my  feelings.  And  I 
vould,  even  now,  once  more  solicit  gentlemen  to  consider,  whether 
L  different  course  would  not  be  more  worthy  of  the  Senate,  and 
Qore  useful  to  the  country.  Why  should  we  not  act  upon  this  bill, 
Jticle    by  article,  judge  fairly  of  each,   retain  what  a  majority 
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approves,  and  reject  the  reflt?  If  it  be,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  called  it,  ''  a  bill  of  abominations,"  why  not  strike  out  as 
many  of  the  abominations  as  we  can  ?  Extreme  measures  cannot 
tend  to  ffood.  They  must  produce  mischief.  If  a  proper  and  mod- 
erate bill  in  regard  to  wool  and  woollens  had  passed  last  year,  we 
should  not  now  be  in  our  present  situation.  If  such  a  bill,  extended 
perhaps  to  a  few  other  articles,  if  necessity  so  required,  had  b6^ 
prepared  and  rcconunended  at  this  session,  much,  both  of  exciUflient 
and  of  evil,  would  have  been  avoided. 

Nevertheless,  sir,  it  is  for  gentlemen  to  judge  for  themselves. 
If,  when  the  wool  manufacturers  think  they  have  a  fair  right  to  call 
on  Congress  to  carry  into  effect  what  was  intended  for  them  by 
the  law  of  1824,  and  when  there  is  manifested  some  disposition  to 
comply  with  what  they  thus  request,  the  benefit  cannot  be  granted, 
nevertheless,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  insertinff  it  in  a  sort  of 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties — a  '^  bill  of  abominations,"  it  is  not  forme 
to  attempt  to  reason  down,  what  has  not  been  reasoned  up;  but  I 
must  content  myself  with  admonishing  gentlemen  that  their  pdiicy  is 
destined,  in  all  probability,  to  terminate  in  their  own  sore  disappoinl- 
ment. 

I  advert  once  more,  sir,  to  the  subject  of  wool  and  woollens,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that,  even  in  respect  to  that  part  of  the  bill, 
the  interest  mainly  protected  is  not  that  of  the  manufacturers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  of  the  wool-growers.  The  wool-grower 
is  vastly  more  benefited  than  the  manufacturer.  The  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  is  treated  as  secondary,  and  subordinate,  through- 
out the  bill.  Just  so  much,  and  no  more,  is  done  for  htm,  as  is 
supposed  necessary  to  enable  him  to  purchase  and  manufacture  the 
wool.  The  agricultural  interest,  the  farming  interest,  the  interest 
of  the  sheep-owner,  is  the  great  object  which  the  bill  is  calculated 
to  benefit,  and  which  it  will  benefit,  if  the  manufacturer  can  he  kept 
alive.  A  comparison  of  existing  duties,  with  those  proposed  on  the 
wool  and  on  the  cloth,  will  show  how  this  part  of  the  case  ntinji 

At  present,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  laid  on  ill 
wool  costing  ten  cents  per  pound,  or  upwards;  and  a  duty  of  titi$lf 
per  cent,  on  all  wool  under  that  price.  ,  .\ 

The  present  bill  proposes  a  specific  duty  of  four  cents  perpooB^ 
and  also  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fif>y  per  cent,  on  all  wool  oitifttf 
description. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  these  two  duties,  is,  that  wool 
fit  for  making  good  cloths,  and  costing  from  thirty  to  forty  eenla  per 
pound  in  the  foreign  market,  will  pay  a  duty,  at  least  %|ail  to 
sixty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  And  wool  costing  less  than  U 
the  foreign  market,  will  pay  a  duty,  on  the  average,  of  i 
cent,  ad  valorem,  .^« 

Now,  sir,  these  heavy  duties  are  laid  for  the  wool-grower.  TliJ 
are  designed  to  give  a  spring  to  agriculture,  by  fostering  oam  ^ jp 
most  important  products. 

But  let  us  see  what  is  done  for  the  manufacturer,  in  mjlfi  to 
enable  him  to  manu&cture  the  raw  material|  at  prices  so 
enhanced. 
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As  the  bill  paraed  the  Ilouflc  of  Reprenentativcs,  the  advance  of 
duties  on  cloths^  is  supposed  to  have  been  not  more  than  three  per 
cent,  on  the  minimum  |K>intfl.  Taking  the  amount  c»f  duty  to  be  now 
thirty-seven  \>vr  cent,  ad  raicrem^  on  clotht^,  this  bill,  as  it  came  to  us, 
proposed,  if  that  supposition  be  true,  only  to  carry  it  up  to  forty. 
Amendments,  here  adopted,  have  enhanced  this  duty,  and  arc  under- 
ilood  to  have  carried  it  up  to  a  duty  of  forty-five,  or  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent,  ad  rahnrtm.  Taking  it  at  the  highest,  the  duty  on  the 
cloth  is  raised  Ihirtem  per  cent.;  while  that  on  wool  is  raised  in  some 
instances  thirty ^  and  in  some  instances  eip^hty-fire  per  cent.;  that  is, 
in  one  case  from  thirty  to  sixtv,  and  in  the  other  from  fifteen  to  a  hun- 
dred.  Now  the  calculation  is  said  to  be  true,  which  supposes,  that 
a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  raw  material,  enhances,  by  fifteen 
per  cent.,  the  cost  of  producing  the  cloth;  the  raw  material  being 
eatimatcd,  generally,  to  be  equal  to  half  the  expense  of  the  fabric. 
So  that,  while,  by  this  bill,  the  manufacturer  gains  thirteen  per  cent, 
on  the  cloth,  he  would  appear  to  \o»e  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  same 
cloth  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  wool.  And  thia  not  only 
would  appear  to  be  true,  but  would,  1  suppose,  be  actually  true,  were 
it  not  that  the  market  may  be  open  to  the  manufacturer,  under  this  bill, 
for  such  cloths  as  may  be  furnished  at  prices  intermediate,  between 
the  graduated  prices  established  by  the  bill. 

For  example;  few  or  no  foreign  cloths,  it  is  supposed,  costing 
more  than  fitly  centa  a  yard  and  less  than  a  dollar,  will  be  imported; 
therefore,  American  cloths,  worth  more  than  fifty  cents  and  less  than 
a  dollar,  will  fmd  a  market.  80  of  the  intervals,  or  intermediate 
spaces,  between  the  other  statute  prices.  In  this  mode  it  may  bo 
hoped  that  the  manufacturers  may  be  su.'^taincd,  and  rendered  able 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  converting  the  raw  material,  the  agricuhu- 
ral  product  of  the  country,  into  an  article  necessary  and  fit  for  use. 
Ana  this  statement,  I  think,  sufficiently  shows,  that  no  farther  bene- 
fit or  advantage  is  intended  for  them,  than  such  as  i«hall  barely  enable 
them  to  accomplish  that  purpose;  and  that  the  object,  to  which  all 
others  have  been  made  to  yield,  is  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 

And  yet,  sir,  it  is  on  occasion  (»f  a  bill  thus  framed,  that  a  loud 
■ad  ceaseless  cry  has  been  raised  against  what  is  called  the  cupidity, 
the  avarice,  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  New  Knglund  manufacturers! 
This  is  one  of  the  main  **  abominations  of  the  bill;''  to  remedy  which 
it  is  proposed  to  keep  in  the  other  abominations.  Under  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage  held  out  by  the  law  of  18':24,  men  have  ventured 
their  fortunes,  and  their  means  of  siibsistenre  lor  themselves  and 
families,  in  woolb^n  manufactures.  They  have  ventured  investment! 
in  objects  reqiiirin::  a  large  out-lay  of  capital;  in  mills,  houses,  wa- 
ter-wurks  and  expensive  machinery.  Kvents  have  occurred,  blighting 
their  nroipecis,  and  uitherini:  their  hopes.  Events,  which  have  dc- 
prired  th«  m  "f  that  d«-gn'«*  t>f  succour,  whirh  the  legislature  mani- 
mtly  int«-nd!'d.  They  come  here  asking  for  relief  against  an  un- 
foreseen n<M-urrence;  li»r  renuuly  against  that,  which  Congress,  if 
it  had  foreseen,  would  have  prevented.  And  they  are  told,  that 
what  they  ask  is  an  abomination!  They  say  that  an  interest  impor- 
tant to  tiiem,  and  important  to  the  country,  and  principally  called 
into  c.xistcnre  by  the  govcrument  itsel!',  has  received  a  severe  shock. 
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under  which  it  must  sink,  if  the  governniont  will  not,  by  reasonable 
means,  endeavour  to  preserve  whut  it  has  created.  And  they  are 
met  witli  a  volley  of  hard  names,  a  tirade  of  reproaches,  and  a  loud 
cry  againt  capitalists,  speculators  and  stock-jobbers!  For  one,  I 
think  them  liardly  treated;  I  think,  and  from  the  beginning  have 
thought,  their  claim  to  be  a  fair  one.  With  how  much  soever  of 
undue  haste,  or  even  of  credulity,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  em- 
barked in  these  pursuits,  under  the  hopes  held  out  by  government, 
I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  just  that  they  should  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate  on  the  first  adverse  change  of  circumstances;  although  I  have 
always  seen,  and  now  see,  how  difficult,  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  how  impossible,  it  is,  for  Congress  to  act,  when  such  changes 
occur,  in  a  manner  at  once  efficient,  but  discreet;  prompt,  but  yet 
moderate. 

For  these  general  reasons,  and  on  these  grounds,  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  measure  which  shall  uphold  and  support,  in  behalf  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  law  of  18!24,  and  carry  its  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages to  the  full  extent  intended.  And  though  I  am  not  altogeth- 
er satisfied  with  the  particular  form  of  these  enactments,  I  am  willing 
to  take  them,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  answer  an  essentially  im- 
portant and  necessary  purpose. 

It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  take  notice  of  another  part  of  the 
bill,  which  I  think  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable  and  unreason- 
able; I  mean  the  extraordinary  augmentation  of  the  duty  on  hemp. 
I  cannot  well  conceive  anything  more  unwise  or  ill-judged  than 
this  appears  to  me  to  be.  The  duty  is  already  thirty-five  doUvt 
per  ton;  and  the  bill  proposes  a  progressive  increase,  till  it  shall 
reach  sixty  dollars.  This  will  be  absolutely  oppressive  on  the  ship- 
ping interest,  the  great  consumers  of  the  article.  When  this  duty 
shall  have  reached  its  maximum,  it  will  create  an  annual  charge  m 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  falling  not  on  the  aggregate 
of  the  commercial  interest,  but  on  the  ship  owner.  It  is  a  veij 
unequal  burden.  The  navigation  of  the  country  has  already  a  haid 
struggle,  to  sustain  itself  against  foreign  competition;  and  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  this  interest,  which  is  already  so  severely  trie4| 
which  pays  so  much  in  duties,  on  hemp,  duck,  and  iron,  and  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  put  under  new  burdens,  is  the  mIjt  ifltoresC 
which  is  subject  to  a  direct  tax  by  a  law  of  Congress.  The  ton- 
nage duty  is  such  a  tax.  If  this  bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form, 
I  shall  think  it  my  duty,  at  the  earliest  suitable  opportunity ,  to  tefaff 
forward  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  tonnage  duty.  It  ttaowliil 
think,  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  ita  re- 
moval will  bo  due,  in  all  justice,  to  the  ship  owner,  if  he  it  to  bt 
made  subject  to  a  new  taxation  on  hemp  and  iron. 

But,  objectionable  as  this  tax  is,  from  its  severe  preasore  on  a 
particular  interest,  and  that  at  present  a  depressed  mtereat,  thm 
are  still  farther  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  it.  It  ia  not  caktt* 
lated  to  effect  the  object  intended  by  it.  If  that  object  be  the  iip 
crease  of  the  sale  of  the  dew  rotted  American  hempi  the  incioitri 
duty  will  have  little  tendency  to  produce  that  resah;  because  wndk 
hemp  is  so  much  lower  in  price,  than  imported  henj^  thuft  it  iMit 
be  already  used  for  such  purposes  as  it  ia  fit  for.     II  ii  ami  to  be 
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selling  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  ton;  while  the  im- 
ported hemp  commands  two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  The 
proposed  duty,  therefore,  cannot  materially  assist  the  sale  of  Amer* 
lean  hemp  of  this  quality  and  description. 

But  the  main  reason  given  for  the  increase,  is,  the  encouragement 
of  American  water-rotted  hemp.  Doubtless,  this  is  an  important 
object;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  me  that  it  can  be  obtained, 
by  means  like  this.  At  present,  there  is  produced  in  the  country 
no  considerable  quantity  of  water-rotted  hemp.  It  is  problematical, 
at  best,  whether  it  can  be  produced  under  any  encouragement.  The 
hemp  may  be  grown,  doubtless,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  in  any  country  in  the  world;  but  the  process  of  preparing 
it  for  use,  by  M'ater-rotting,  I  believe  to  be  more  difficult  and  labori- 
ous than  is  generally  thought  among  us.  I  incline  to  think,  that, 
happily  for  us,  labor  is  in  too  much  demand,  and  commands  too  high 
prices,  to  allow  this  process  to  be  carried  on  profitably.  Other 
objections,  also,  beside  the  amount  of  labor  required,  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  exist,  in  climate,  and  in  the  effects  liable  to  be  produced 
on  health,  in  warm  countries,  by  the  nature  of  the  process.  But 
whether  there  be  foundation  for  these  suggestions,  or  not,  the  fact 
still  is,  that  we  do  not  produce  the  article.  It  cannot,  at  present,  be 
had  at  any  price.  To  augment  the  duty,  therefore,  on  foreign  hemp, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  compelling  the  consumer  to  pay  so  much 
more  money  into  the  treasury.  The  proposed  increase,  then,  is 
doubly  objectionable  ;  first,  because  it  creates  a  charge,  not  to  be 
borne  equally  by  the  whole  country,  but  a  new  and  heavy  charge, 
to  be  borne  exclusively  by  one  particular  interest ;  and,  second, 
because,  that  of  the  money  raised  by  this  charge,  little  or  none  goes 
to  accomplish  the  professed  object,  by  aiding  the  hemp  grower; 
but  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  falls  into  the  treasury.  Thus 
the  effect  will  be  in  no  way  proportioned  to  the  cause,  nor  the 
advantage  obtained  by  some,  at  all  equal  to  the  hardship  imposed  on 
others.  While  one  interest  will  suffer  much,  the  other  interest  will 
gain  little  or  nothing. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  make  a  thorough  and  fair  experiment,  on 
the  subject  of  water-rotted  hemp ;  but  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to 
do  this  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  oppress  individuals,  or  particular 
classes.  I  intend,  therefore,  to  move  an  amendment,  which  will  con- 
sist in  striking  out  so  much  of  the  present  bill  as  raises  the  duty  on 
hemp,  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  and  in  inserting  a  clause,  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  Navy  Department  to  purchase,  for  the  public 
service,  American  water-rotted  hemp,  whenever  it  can  be  had  of  a 
suitable  quality;  provided  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing, l)y  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  the  current  price  of  imported 
hemp,  of  the  same  quality.  If  this  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
the  ship-owner  would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  the  price  of  the 
article  would  not  be  enchanced,  to  him;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
hemp  grower,  who  shall  try  the  experiment,  will  be  made  sure  of  a  cer- 
tain mark(;t,  and  a  high  price.  The  existing  duty  of  thirty-five  dol- 
lars per  ton  wUl  remain  to  be  still  borne  by  the  ship-owner.  The 
twenty  per  cent,  advance,  on  tlie  price  of  imported  hemp,  will  be  equal 
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to  fifty  dollars  per  ton;  the  aggregate  will  be  eight j-five  dolkn; 
and  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  liberal  and  enective  proTMiQai 
and  will  secure  everything  which  can  be  reasonably  desired,  bf  III 
hemp-grower,  in  the  most  ample  manner. 

But,  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law,  and  go  into  dperatioa  m  id 
present  shape,  this  duty  on  hemp  is  likely  to  defeat  its  own  objeet  m 
another  way.  Very  intelligent  persons  entertain  the  opinion,  thU 
the  consequence  of  this  high  duty  will  be  such,  that  American  f  «■• 
sels,  engaged  in  foreign  conmierce,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  wufflf 
themselves  with  cordage  abroad.  This,  of  course,  will  diminiirii  Iht 
consumption  at  home,  and  thus  injure  the  hemp-grower,  and  nt  lilt 
same  time,  the  manufacturer  of  cordage.  Again;  there  mBf  W 
reason  to  fear,  that  as  the  duty  is  not  raised  on  oofdnge  wutJabo 
tured  abroad,  such  cordage  may  be  imported,  in  greMNir  er  Ims  d^ 
gree,  in  the  place  of  the  unmanufactured  article.  Whatever  viev 
we  take,  therefore,  of  this  hemp  duty,  it  appeara  to  me  nllogethar 
objectionable. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  protection  which  the  navigation  ef  the 
country  has  received,  from  the  discriminating  duties  on  tonnagf, 
and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  coasting  trade.  In  my  epiaka, 
neither  of  thc»e  measures  has  materially  sustained  the  shipping  '»• 
terest  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  concur  in  the  sentimento,  so 
that  point,  quoted  from  Dr.  Scybcrt's  statistical  work.  Dr.  Seybflrt 
was  an  intelligent  and  worthy  man,  and  compiled  a  valuable  book; 
but  he  was  engaged  in  public  life  at  a  time,  when  it  was  more  fai^ 
tenable  than  it  has  since  become,  to  ascribe  efficacy  to  discriminil- 
ing  duties.  The  shipping  interest  in  this  country  has  made  its  vagr 
by  its  own  enterprise.  By  its  own  vigorous  exertion,  it  spread  ilself 
over  the  seas,  and  bv  the  same  exertion,  it  still  holds  its  place  there. 
.  It  seems  idle  to  talk  of  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  discriimnatim 
duties,  when  they  operate  against  us,  on  one  side  of  the  oceaa, 
quite  as  much  as  they  operate  for  us  on  the  other.  To  soppoN 
that  two  nations,  having  intercourse  with  eaeh  other,  can  secaic, 
each  to  itself,  a  decided  advantage  in  that  intercourse,  is  little  lea 
than  absurdity;  and  this  is  the  absurdity  of  discriminating  duties. 
Still  less  reason  is  there  for  the  idea,  that  our  own  ship-owners  boU 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  coasting  trade,  only  by  virtue  of  tht 
law,  which  secures  it  to  their  exclusive  employment.  Look  sttke 
rate  of  freights.  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  this  coasting  trade  k 
conducted,  by  our  own  vessels,  and  the  competition  which  subaili 
between  them.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  probably,  these  fesseli 
are  owned,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  those  who  narigate  them.  These 
owners  are  at  home,  at  one  end  of  the  voyage;  and  repairs  and  up* 
olies  are  thus  obtained  in  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  manner. 
No  foreifi^n  vessels  would  be  able  to  partake  in  this  trade,  even  b]F 
the  aid  of  preferences  and  bounties. 

The  shipping  interest  of  this  country  requires  only  an  open  fieM« 
and  a  fair  chance.  Everything  else  it  will  do  for  itself.  But,  it 
has  not  a  fair  chance,  while  it  is  so  severely  taxed,  in, whatever  eaten 
into  the  necessary  expense  of  building  and  equipment.  In  this  re- 
spect, its  rivals  haVe  advantages  which  may  m  the  end  prove  to  be 


decisive  against  us.  I  entreat  the  Senate  to  examine  and  weigh 
this  subject,  and  not  go  on,  blindly,  to  unknown  consequences. 
The  English  ship-owner  is  carefully  regarded  by  his  government, 
and  aided  and  succoured^  whenever  AM  wherever  necessary,  by  a 
sharp-sighted  poHcy.     Both  he  and  the  American  ship-owner  obtain  ,^ 

their  hemp  from  Russia.     But  observe  the  difference.     The  duty  .'^ 

on  hemp  in  England  is  but  twenty-one  dollars;  here,  it  is  proposed 
to  make  it  sixty;  notwithstanding  its  cost  here  is  necessarily  en- 
hanced by  an  additional  freight,  jdrOportioned  to  a  voyage,  longer 
than  that  which  brings  it  to  the  English  consumer,  by  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Atlantic.  Sir,  I  wish  to  invoke  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion, earnestly,  to  this  subject;  I  would  awaken  the  regard  of  the 
whole  government  more  and  more,  not  only  on  this  but  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  tys  ginlifnatidlial  interest;  an  interest,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation^  Kifh  of:  our  commercial  prosperity  and  our  naval 
achievement.  '^ 
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SPEECH 


UPON  THE  PANAMA  MISSION ;  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE- 
SENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL,  16». 

The  f<)Ibwing  Reaoliition  being  under  consideration,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoae 
Bpon  the  fitute  oftlio  Union,  viz  r 

*'  Resolved,  Tlmt  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  it  id  expedient  to  appropriate  the 
necemary  to  enable  tlic  President  of  the  United  States  to  seed  Minititeri  to  the 
of  Panama.*' 

Mr.  McLane,  of  Delaware,  fiubmitted  the  following  amendment  thereto,  ris: 

**  It  l>eini(  uiidcnituiHl  an  tiie  opiniitn  of  thid  Hc)Ui<e,  that,  a«  it  han  always  betn  the  tefllBd 
policy  of  (liiit  Uowrnment,  in  extending  our  commercial  rclatiom  with  foreign 
have  with  iImmh  n^  little  (M)litical  connexion  au  possible,  to  preacrve  peace, 
fr^di«l)ip,  with  all  nations,  and  to  fonn  entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  Miaisienwki 
may  be  sent  hhall  attend  at  the  said  Congress  in  a  diplomatic  charartcr  merely ;  and  m^ 
not  to  be  author isted  to  discuss,  conxid<;r,  or  coii>tuH,  up<m  any  propotitioo  <^  aUianee,  i 
site  or  defensive,  U.^tween  this  country  and  any  of  tlie  Spsmish  American  GovemmaMs 
any  stipiibition,  compact,  or  declardlitm,  binding  the  United  States  in  any  way,  or  to  i 
extent,  to  resist  interference  from  abroad,  with  tlic  domestic  aincems  of  the  i 
emments ;  or  any  measure  which  shall  commit  tlie  present  or  futore  neutral  rigfaci  or  < 
of  these  United  States,  either  as  may  regard  Eiunoiiean  nations,  or  between  the 
States  of  Mexico  and  South  America :  leaving  the  United  States  finee  to  adopc^  in  ai 
which  may  happen,  affecting  the  relations  of  the  South  American  OufBwaii,  with  Mih 
other,  or  with  foreign  nations,  such  measures  as  ths  friendly  dispiMldQii  dieriiheii  bf  ifct 
American  Pe<iple  towards  the  People  of  those  States,  and  tht  hoMT  aid  inturon  uf  ihh» 
tion  may  require  ;*' 

To  which  Mr.RiFES  proposed  to  add,  after  the  words  "  afcretaid  flnmiiin.'*  Ai 
following : 

<'  Or  any  compact  or  engagement  by  which  the  United  States  shall  be  pU4gti  !•  At 
Spanish  American  States,  to  maintain,  by  force,  the  principk  dni  W>  part  of  dbt. 
continent  is  henceforward  sulgect  to  colonixation  by  any  Emt^mm  power.'*— 

The  preceding  motions  to  amend  being  under  consideratioBy  Mr.  WebMcr 
Committee  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  not  ambitious  of  ampliljing  this  discuMUA. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  anxious  wish  to  confine  t^B  debate,  to  ftr 
as  1  partake  in  it,  to  the  real  and  material  qucstiona  before  ui. 

Our  judgment  of  things  is  liable,  doubtless,  to  be  afiected  by  ov 
opinions  of  men.  It  would  be  affectation  in  me,  or  in  any  ooe,  to 
claim  an  exemption  from  this  possibility  of  bias.  I  can  say,  howef- 
er,  that  it  has  been  my  sincere  purpose  to  consider  and  discuss  Ibe 
present  subject,  with  the  single  view  of  finding  out  what  duty  il  de 
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vnlvei  upon  me,  as  a  incniber  of  the  House  of  ReprcsentativGs. 
If  ufiythiiip  has  diverted  me  from  that  sole  aim,  it  has  been  against 
my  intent  if  III. 

I  think,  Kir,  that  there  are  two  fjuetttions,  and  two  only,  for  our  de- 
ci^'ion.  l*he  first  is,  wh<'ther  the  HfUine  of  Represeutativcti  will  as- 
ituiiir  the  re}4|N»nsil»ihty  of  withholding  the  ordinary  appropriation, 
tor  currying  into  etieet  an  Kxecutivc  measure,  which  the  Executive 
dopartiiK'nt  has  const itutii>nally  instituted?  The  second,  whether  if 
it  will  not  withhohl  the  appropriation,  it  will  yet  take  the  responsi- 
hility  ot'  interposing,  with  its  own  opinions,  directions  or  instructions, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  particular  Kxccutive  measure  shall 
be  roiiduotedr 

I  uin,  errtuinly,  in  the  negative,  on  both  these  propositions.  I  am 
neithiT  \%illing  to  refuse  the  approjiriation,  nor  am  I  willing  to  limit 
or  r«-truin  th«*  discretion  of  the  Executive,  beforehand,  as  to  the 
niaiiiiir  in  i^hieh  it  shall  perform  its  own  appropriate  constitutional 
dutii's.  And,  sir,  those  of  us  who  h4>ld  these  opinions  have  the  ad- 
\aiita<:c  of  1m  JiiiT  on  the  romnion  highway  of  our  national  |>olitic8. 
\Sv  priipoM>  nnthni;!  im-w;  He  su«rj;est  no  change;  we  adhere  to  the 
unifi»riii  prartiir  of  the  government,  as  I  understand  it,  fnmi  its  ori- 
gin. It  IS  fur  thoNr,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  in  t'avor  of  either, 
or  biith,  of  the  propositions,  to  hliow  us  the  cogent  reasons  which 
reroniiiirnd  ilirir  adi)ption.  The  <liity  is  on  them,  to  satisfy  the 
House  and  the  rountry  tliat  thcn^  is  s<»nif:thing  in  tlie  present  ofca- 
Mon  whn  h  calls  fur  sucli  an  e.xtruordiiiary  and  unprecedented  in- 
terference. 

The  President  and  Senate  have  instituted  a  public  mi.<ision,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  forei^^n  States.  The  Constitution  gives 
to  the  President  the  pow<'r  of  appointing,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  Knihassadors,  and  otluT  public  ministers.  Such  appoint- 
ment is,  therefore,  a  clear  and  iiiMpiestionable  exercise  of  Executive 
power.  It  is,  indeed,  h'ss  connected  with  the  appropriate  duties  of 
this  House,  than  almo.st  any  other  Executive  act;  because  the  o(^ 
n«'e  of  a  puMic  minister  is  not  threat «>d  by  any  statute  or  law  of  our 
ov»n  <;overinnent.  It  exists  umh'r  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  rccog- 
ni«ied  ns  exist inir  by  onr  Constitution.  The  nets  of  Congress,  in- 
d*-«  d,  hinit  the  ^alaries  of  |iultlic  ministers;  but  they  do  no  more. 
Everything  <-i<-r,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  public  ministers, 
th*  ir  nuniliers,  the  time  <if  their  appointment,  and  the  negotiations 
Contemplated  in  such  ai>p(»intnients,  is  matter  for  Executive  discrc* 
ti'iii.  K\ery  new  uppomtnient  to  supply  vacancies  in  existing  mis- 
M'>ns,  i.H  under  the  same  autli(»rity.  There  are,  indeed,  what  we 
r^mnionlv  term  standing  niisHimis,  .<o  known  in  the  practice  of  the 
i:  w  rnnient,  but  they  are  not  made  permanent  by  any  law.  All 
nii-^iou'^  reM  lui  the  same  ground.  Now  the  question  is,  \ihcther 
tt.e  Pioiih  lit  and  Srriat*',  havimr  created  this  mission,  or,  in  other 
wt>rd-i  ha\ing  appointed  the  ministerSy  in  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
d'iu;itifl  constitutional  p4»wer,  this  House  will  take  upon  itself  the 
r«!«pf inedibility  of  def'eating  its  objects,  and  rendering  this  exerciM 
of  Executive  {K>wer  void: 

liy  voting  the  salaries,  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  assume,  as  it 
M-enui  to  me,  no  resf>onsibility  whatever.     We   merely  empower 
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another  branch  of  the  government  to  discharge  its  own  appropriate 
duties,  in  that  mode  which  seems  to  itself  most  conducive  to  the 
public  interests.  We  are,  by  so  voting,  no  more  responsible  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  negotiation  shall  be  conducted,  than  we 
are  for  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  Heads  of  Department  may 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  withhold  the  ordinary  means,  we  do  in- 
cur a  heavy  responsibility.  We  interfere,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
prevent  the  action  of  the  Government,  according  to  constitutional 
forms  and  provisions.  It  ought  constantly  to  be  remembered  that 
our  whole  power,  in  the  case,  is  merely  incidental.  It  is  only  be- 
cause public  ministers  must  have  salaries,  like  other  officers,  and 
because  no  salaries  can  be  paid,  but  by  our  vote,  that  the  subject  is 
referred  to  us  at  all.  The  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  President  and  Senate;  the  law  gives  to  the  President 
even  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  salary,  within  certain  limits; 
and  the  only  question,  here,  is  upon  the  appropriation.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  the  power,  if  we  see  fit  to  exercise  it,  to 
break  up  the  mission,  by  withholding  the  salaries;  we  hare  power 
also  to  break  up  the  Court,  by  withholding  the  salaries  of  tbe 
Judges,  or  to  break  up  the  office  of  President,  by  withholding  the 
salary  provided  for  it  by  law.  All  these  things,  it  is  true,  we  have 
the  power  to  do,  since  we  hold  the  keys  of  the  Treasury.  But, 
then,  can  we  rightfully  exercise  this  power?  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Jduchanan,)  with  whom  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  concurring  on  this  part  of  the  case,  while  I  regret  that  I  di£fer 
with  him  on  others,  has  placed  this  question  in  a  point  of  view 
which  cannot  be  improved.  These  officers  do,  indeed,  already  ex* 
ist.  They  are  public  ministers.  If  they  were  to  negotiate  a  trea- 
ty, and  the  Senate  should  ratify  it,  it  would  become  a  law  of  the 
land,  whether  we  voted  their  salaries  or  not.  This  shows  that  the 
Constitution  never  contemplated  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  act  a  part  in  originating  negotiations,  or  concluding  treaties. 

I  know,  sir,  it  is  a  uselcins  labor  to  discuss  the  kind  of  power  which 
this  House  incidentally  holds  in  these  cases.  Men  will  difierinthst 
particular;  and  as  the  forms  of  public  business  and  of  the  Conatita- 
tion  are  such,  that  the  power  may  be  exercised  by  this  House,  there 
will  always  be  some,  or  always  may  be  some,  who  feel  inclined  to 
exercise  it.  For  myself,  I  feel  bound  not  to  step  out  of  my  own 
sphere,  and  neither  to  exercise  nor  control  any  authority,  of  whkh 
the  Constitution  has  intended  to  lodge  the  free  and  unrestrained  ex- 
ercise in  other  hands.  Cases  of  extreme  necessity,  in  which  a  re- 
gard to  public  safety  is  to  be  the  supreme  law,  or  rather  to  take  place 
of  all  law,  must  be  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves,  when  they 
arise.  Reasoning  from  such  possible  cases,  will  shed  no  light  on  the 
general  path  of  our  constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  a  habitual  and  very  sincere  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware.  And  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  House  from  whom  I  should  have  look- 
ed for  this  proposition  of  amendment,  or  from  whoon  I  should  hate 
expected  to  hear  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  has  given  in  its 
port.     He  says,  that,  in  this  matter,  the  source  from  which  the 
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sure  springs  should  have  no  influence  with  us  whatever.  I  do  not 
comprehend  this;  and  I  cannot  but  think  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  been  surprised  into  an  expression  which  does  not  convey  his 
meaning.  This  measure  comes  from  the  Executive,  and  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  Executive  Power.  How  is  it,  then,  that  we 
are  to  consider  it  as  entirely  an  open  question  for  us;  as  if  it  were  a 
legislative  measure  originating  with  ourselves  ?  In  deciding  whether 
we  will  enable  the  Executive  to  exercise  his  own  duties,  are  we  to 
consider  whether  we  should  have  exercised  them  in  the  same  way 
ourselves  ?  And  if  we  differ  in  opinion  with  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, are  we  on  that  account  to  refuse  the  ordinary  means?  I  think 
not ;  unless  we  mean  to  say  that  we  will  exercise  ourselves,  all  the 
powers  of  the  Government. 

But  the  gentleman  argues^  that  although,  generally,  such  a  course 
would  not  be  proper,  yet,  in  the  present  case,  the  President  has  es- 
pecially referred  the  matter  to  our  opinion;  that  he  has  thrown  off/ 
or  attempted  to  throw  off,  his  own  constiMional  responsibility;  or,  at 
least,  that  he  proposes  to  divide  it  with  us;  that  he  requests  our  ad- 
vice, and  that  we,  having  referred  that  request  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  have  now  received  from  that  Conunittee  their  Re- 
port thereon. 

Sir,  this  appears  to  me  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  subject;  but 
if  it  were  all  so— if  our  advice  and  opinion  had  thus  been  asked,  it 
would  not  alter  the  line  of  our  duty.  We  cannot  take,  though  it 
were  offered,  any  share  in  Executive  duty.  We  cannot  divide  their 
own  proper  responsibility  with  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
The  Presideiit  cannot  properly  ask,  and  we  cannot  properly  give,  our 
advice,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  discharge  his  duties.  He 
cannot  shifl  the  responsibility  from  himself;  and  we  cannot  assume 
it.  Such  a  course,  sir,  would  confound  all  that  is  distinct  in  the  con- 
stitutional assignment  of  our  respective  functions.  It  would  break 
down  all  known  divisions  of  power,  and  put  an  end  to  all  just  respon- 
sibility. If  the  President  were  to  receive  directions  or  advice  from 
us,  in  things  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  what  becomes 
of  his  responsibility  to  us,  and  to  the  Senate  ?  We  hold  the  impeach- 
ing power.  We  are  to  bring  him  to  trial  in  any  case  of  maladmin- 
istration. The  Senate  are  to  judge  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws: 
and  it  would  be  singular,  indeed,  if,  when  such  occasion  should 
arise,  the  party  accused  should  have  the  means  of  sheltering  himself 
under  the  advice  or  opinions  of  his  accusers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
incorrect,  or  more  dangerous,  than  this  pledging  the  House  before- 
hand, to  any  opinion,  as  to  the  manner  of  discharging  Executive 
duties. 

But,  sir,  I  see  no  evidence  whatever,  that  the  President  has  ask- 
ed us  to  take  this  measure  upon  ourselves,  or  to  divide  the  respon- 
sibility of  it  with  him.  I  see  no  such  invitation  or  request.  The 
Senate  having  concurred  in  the  mission,  the  President  has  sent  a 
message,  requesting  the  appropriation,  in  the  usual  and  common 
form.  Another  message  is  sent,  in  answer  to  a  call  of  the  House, 
communicating  the  correspondence,  and  setting  forth  the  objects  of 
the  mission.  It  is  contended,  that  by  this  message  he  asks  our  ad- 
vice, or  refers  the  subject  to  our  opinion.     I  do  not  so  understand  it. 
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Our  concurrence,  he  says,  by  making  the  appropriation,  is  subject 
to  our  free  doterniination.  Doubtless  it  is  so.  if  we  determine  at 
all,  we  shall  determine  freely;  and  the  message  does  no  more  than 
leave  to  ourselves  to  decide  how  far  we  feel  ourselves  bound,  either 
to  support  or  to  thwart  the  Executive  Department,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  duties.  There  is  no  message,  no  document,  no  communication 
to  us,  which  asks  for  our  concurrence,  otherwise  than  as  we  shall 
manifest  it  by  making  the  appropriation. 

Undoubtedly,  sir,  the  President  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
measure  met  the  approbation  of  the  House.  He  must  be  aware, 
unquestionably,  that  all  leading  measures  mainly  depend  for  success 
on  the  support  of  Congress.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence  that  on  this 
occasion  he  has  sought  to  throw  oti*  responsibility  from  himself,  or 
that  he  desires  us  to  be  answerable  for  anything  beyond  the  discharge 
of  our  own  constitutional  duties.  I  have  edready  said,  sir,  thai  I 
know  of  no  precedent  for  such  a  proceeding  as  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware.  ISono  which  I  think  anal« 
ogous  has  been  cited.  The  resolution  of  the  House,  some  yeari 
ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  is  a  precedent  the  other  way. 
A  committee  hud  reported  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade,  a  mutual  right  of  search  might  be  admitted  and  arranged  bj 
negotiation.  Hut  this  opinion  was  not  incorporated,  as  the  gentleman 
now  proposes  to  incorporate  his  ameiidiiient,  into  the  resolution  of 
the  House.  The  resolution  only  declared,  in  general  terms,  thatthe 
President  be  requested  to  enttT  upon  such  negotiations  with  other 
powers  ns  he  miglit  deem  expedient,  for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the 
African  slave-trade.  It  is  singular  enough,  and  may  serve  as  an 
admonition  on  the  present  occa:«ion,  that  a  negotiation  having  been 
concluded,  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  expressed,  not,  indeed,  by 
the  House,  but  by  the  committee,  the  treaty,  when  laid  before  the 
Senate,  was  rejected  by  that  body. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  himself  says,  that  the  Conatitutioa- 
al  responsibility  pertains  alone  to  the  Executive  Department:  and 
that  none  other  has  to  do  with  it,  as  a  public  measure.  These  ad- 
missions seem  to  me  to  conclude  the  question;  because,  in  the  fiisl 
place,  if  the  Constitutional  responsibility  appertains  alone  to  the 
President,  he  cannot  devolve  it  on  us,  if  he  would;  and  because,  in 
the  second  place,  I  see  no  proof  of  any  intention,  on  his  pert,  so  to 
devolve  it  on  us,  even  if  he  had  the  power. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  here  take  occasion,  in  order  to  preveatnns- 
apprehension,  to  observe,  that  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  I  an, 
that  it  is  the  right  of  this  House,  and  often  its  duty,  to  ezpiess  its 
general  opinion  in  regard  to  questions  of  foreign  policy.  Nothing, 
certainly,  is  more  proper.  1  have  concurred  in  such  proceedings, 
and  am  ready  to  do  so  again.  On  those  great  subjects,  for  instance, 
which  form  the  leading  topics  in  this  discussion,  it  is  not  only  the 
right  of  the  House  to  express  its  opinions,  but  I  think  it  its  dolj  Is 
do  so,  if  it  should  think  the  Executive  to  be  pursuing  a  geaml 
course  of  policy  which  the  House  itself  will  not  ultimately  approft. 
But  that  is  something  entirely  ditlcrent  from  the  present  suggesdon. 
Here  it  is  proposed  to  decide,  by  our  vote,  what  shall  be  iTitr  iiwrd 
by  particular  ministers,  already  appointed,  when  thej  shall  meet  tht 
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ministers  of  the  other  powers.  This  is  not  a  general  expression  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  fmrticular  direction,  or  a  special  instruction.  Its 
operation  is  limited  to  the  conduct  of  particular  men,  on  a  particular 
occasion.  Such  a  thing,  sir,  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
When  the  House  proceeds,  in  the  accustomed  way,  hy  general  reso- 
lution, its  sentiments  apply>  as  far  as  expressed,  to  all  public  agents, 
and  on  all  occasions.  They  apply  to  the  whol^  course  of  policy, 
and  must,  necessarily,  be  felt  everywhere.  But  if  we  proceed  by 
way  of  direction  to  particular  ministers,  we  must  direct  them  all. 
In  short,  wo  must  ourselves  furnish,  in  all  cases,  diplomatic  instruc- 
tions. 

We  now  propose  to  prescribe  what  our  ministers  shall  discuss,  and 
what  they  shall  not  discuss,  at  Panama.  But  there  is  no  subject 
coming  up  for  discussion  at  Panama,  which  might  not  also  be  pro- 
posed for  dinrussion  cither  here  or  at  Mexico,  or  in  the  Capital  of 
Colombia.  If  we  direct  what  our  ministers  at  Panama  shall  or 
shall  not  say  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Monroe's  declaration,  for  exam- 
ple, why  should  we  not  proceed  to  sav  also  what  our  other  ministers 
abroad,  or  our  Secretary  at  home,  shall  say  on  the  same  subject? 
There  is  precisely  the  same  reason  for  one,  as  fur  the  other.  The 
course  of  the  House,  hitherto,  sir,  has  not  been  such.  It  has  ex- 
pressed its  opinions,  when  it  deemed  proper  to  express  them  at  all, 
oo  great,  loading  questions,  by  resolution,  and  in  a  general  form. 
These  general  opinions,  being  thus  made  known,  have  doubtless 
always  had,  and  such  expressions  of  opinion  doubtless  always  will 
have,  their  etlect. — This  is  the  practice  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
salutary  practice;  but  if  we  carry  it  farther,  or  rather  if  we  adopt  a 
very  different  practice,  and  undertake  to  prescribe  to  our  public 
ministers  what  they  shall  discuss,  and  what  they  shall  not  discuss, 
we  take  upon  ourselves  that  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  at  all 
belong  to  us.  I  sec  no  more  propriety  in  our  deciding  now,  in  what 
manner  these  ministers  shall  discharge  their  duty,  than  there  would 
have  in  our  prescribing  to  the  President  and  Senate  what  persona 
ought  to  have  been  appointed  ministers. 

An  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  who  spoke  some  days  ago, 
(Mr.  RjvEs,)  seems  to  go  alill  farther  than  the  member  from  Dela- 
ware, lie  maintains,  thai  we  may  distinguish  between  the  various 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Executive  in  the  pn»|>osed  negotiation; 
and  adopt  some  and  reject  others.  And  this  high,  delicate,  and  impor- 
tant trust,  the  gentleman  deduces  simply  from  our  power  to  withhold 
the  minister's  salaries.  The  process  of  the  gentleman's  argument 
appears  to  nie  as  singular  as  its  conclusion.  He  founds  himself  on 
the  legal  maxim,  that  he  who  has  the  power  to  give,  may  annex 
whatever  condition  or  qualitication  to  the  gitl  he  chooses.  This 
maxiin,  sir,  would  be  applicable  to  the  present  case,  if  we  were  the 
sovereigns  of  the  country;  if  all  power  were  in  our  hands;  if  the 
public  money  were  entirely  our  own;  if  our  appropriation  of  it  were 
mere  grace  and  favor;  and  if  there  were  no  restraints  upon  us,  but 
our  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  I^it  the  argument  totalfy 
ibrgefs  that  wo  iirc  ourselves  but  public  agents;  that  our  power  over 
(he  Treasurv  is  but  that  of  stewards  over  a  trust  fund;  that  we  have 
nothing  to  give,  and  therefore  no  gifts  to  limit,  or  qualify;  that  it  is 
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as  much  our  duty  to  appropriate  to  proper  objects,  as  to  withhold 
appropriations  from  such  as  are  improper;  and  that  it  is  as  nniehi 
and  as  clearly,  our  duty  to  appropriate  in  a  proper  and  Constitii- 
tional  manner,  as  to  appropriate  at  all. 

The  same  honorable  member  advanced  another  idea,  in  which  I 
cannot  concur.  He  does  not  admit  that  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  Executive,  on  the  present  occasion,  because  confidence,  bo 
argues,  implies  only,  that  not  knowing  ourselves  what  will  be  doM 
in  a  given  case  by  others,  we  trust  to  those  who  are  to  act  in  il, 
that  they  will  act  right;  and  as  we  know  the  course  likely  to  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  this  subject,  by  the  Executive,  confidence  cat 
have  no  place.  This  seems  a  singular  notion  of  confidence;  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  notion  of  that  confidence  which  the  ConititaCioa 
requires  one  branch  of  the  Grovernment  to  repose  in  another.  The 
President  is  not  our  agent,  but  like  ourselves,  the  agent  of  the 
People.  They  have  trusted  to  his  hands  the  proper  duties  of  Ui 
ofRce:  and  we  are  not  to  take  those  duties  out  of  his  hands,  6m 
any  opinion  of  our  own  that  we  should  execute  them  better  oa^ 
selves.  The  confidence  which  is  due  from  us  to  the  Executive,  asi 
from  the  Executive  to  us,  is  not  personal,  but  ofRcial  and  ConttiCt- 
tional.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  individual  likings  or  HislikiBp; 
but  results  from  that  division  of  power  among  departments,  asi 
those  limitations  on  the  authority  of  each,  which  belong  to  the  la- 
ture  and  frame  of  our  government. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  our  line  of  Constitutional  ae- 
tion  were  to  vibrate,  backward  and  forward,  according  to  our  opia- 
ions  of  persons,  swerving  this  way  to  day,  from  undue  attachoMaly 
and  the  other  way  to-morrow,  from  distrust  or  dislike.  This  BBf 
sometimes  happen  from  the  weakness  of  our  virtues,  or  the  eidl^ 
ment  of  our  passions;  but  I  trust  it  will  not  be  coolly  recommeaded 
to  us,  as  the  rightful  course  of  public  conduct. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Senate  hafeiot 
undertaken  to  give  directions  or  instructions  in  this  case.  IWt 
body  is  closely  connected  with  the  President  in  Executive 
Its  consent  to  these  very  appointments  is  made  absolutely 
by  the  Constitution;  yet  it  has  not  seen  fit,  in  this  or  any  other 
to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  niode  in 
the  negotiations  should  be  conducted. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  giving  no  instmelioaai 
advice,  or  directions,  in  the  case.  I  prefer  leaving  it  where,  ia  Bf 
judgment,  the  Constitution  has  left  it — to  Executive  discratioa  aai 
Executive  responsibility. 

But,  sir,  I  think  there  are  other  objections  to  the  amandDeai 
There  are  parts  of  it  which  I  could  not  agree  to,  if  it  were  ptofcr 
to  attach  any  such  condition  to  our  vote.  As  to  all  that  part  of  tbi 
amendment,  indeed,  which  asserts  the  neutral  policy  of  tne  Uaitad 
States,  and  the  inexpediency  of  forming  alliances,  no  man  ^saeali 
to  those  sentiments  more  readily,  or  more  sincerely,  than  njielC 
On  these  points,  we  are  all  agreed.  Such  is  our  opinion;  sacb, 
the  President  assures  us,  in  terms,  is  his  opinion;  aucn  we  knovte 
be  the  opinion  of  the  country.  If  it  be  thought  necesaaiy to  afina 
opinions  which  no  one  either  denies  or  doubts,  by  a  resolirtieB  ef 
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the  House,  I  shall  chcerfullj  concnr  id  it.  But  there  ia  one  part 
ol*  the  propoficd  amendment  to  which  I  coald  not  agree,  in  any  form. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  himself  to  reconsider 
it.  1  pray  him  to  look  at  it  again,  and  to  see  whether  he  meana 
what  it  expresses  or  implies;  lor,  on  this  occasion,  I  should  he  more 
gratified  by  seeing  that  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  had  be- 
come sensible  that  be  had  fallen  into  some  error,  in  this  respect, 
than  by  Hceing  the  vote  of  the  House  against  him  by  any  niajority 
whatrver. 

That  part  of  the  amendment  to  which  I  now  object,  is  that  which 
requires,  as  a  condition  of  the  resolution  before  us,  that  the  ministers 
**  .•«hall  not  b<*  authorised  to  discuss,  consider,  or  consult  upon  any 
measure  i%hich  shall  commit  the  present  or  future  neutral  rights  or 
duties  of  these  l.'iiited  States,  either  as  may  regard  European  na- 
tjtms,  or  l>etween  the  several  States  of  Mexico  and  South  America." 

I  ne<'cl  hardly  repeat,  that  this  amounts  to  a  precise  instruction. 
It  beiiit;  understood  that  the  ministers  shall  not  be  authorised  to 
discuss  particular  subjects,  is  a  mode  of  speech  precisely  equivalent 
to  saying,  pr(»vi<led  the  ministers  be  instructed,  or  the  ministers  be- 
ing instructed,  not  to  discuss  those  subjects.  After  all  that  has 
been  sai<l,  or  can  he  said,  about  this  amendment  being  no  more  than 
a  general  expression  of  opinion,  or  abstract  proposition,  this  part 
of  it  is  an  exact  and  definite  instruction.  It  prescribes  to  public 
minister**  the  preei*«e  manner  in  which  they  arc  to  conduct  a  public 
negotiation;  a  duty  manifestly  and  exclusively  belonging,  m  my 
judgment,  to  the  Kxecutive,  and  not  to  us. 

But  if  we  possessed  the  power  to  give  instructions,  this  instruc- 
tion would  not  be  proper  to  be  given.  Let  us  examine  it.  The 
ministers  shall  not  ^'  discuss,  c<»nsidcr,  or  consult,'^  kc. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  not 
onlv  not  to  agree  t(»  anv  surli  measure,  but  thev  arc  not  to  discuss 
it.  If  prit|M>sed  to  thciii,  they  are  not  to  give  reasons  for  declining 
it.  Indeed  they  cannot  njert  it;  they  can  only  say  they  are  not 
authorised  to  consider  it.  Would  it  not  be  better,  sir,  to  leave  these 
agents  at  liberty  to  explain  the  )>olicy  of  our  Government,  fully  and 
clearly,  and  to  show  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  abstain,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  foreign  connexions,  and  to  act,  in  all  things,  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  duties  of  neutrality? 

But  again:  they  are  to  discuss  no  measure  which  may  commit 
our  neutral  rights  or  duties.  To  commit  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
May  they  not  mmlity  nor  in  any  degree  alter  our  neutral  rights 
and' duties?  If  not,  1  hardly  know  whether  a  common  treaty  of 
conunercc  could  be  nc^otiated;  because  all  such  treaties  affect 
or  mnclify,  nior(>  or  less,  the  neutral  rights  or  duties  of  the  parties; 
rs(K'cialiy  all  such  treaties  as  our  habitual  policy  leads  us  to  form. 
But  I  suppose  the  author  of  the  amendment  uses  the  word  in  a 
larger  and  higher  sense.  He  means  that  the  ministers  shall  not 
discuss  or  consider  any  measure  which  may  have  a  tendency,  in  any 
degree,  to  place  us  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards  any  foreign  State. 
And  here,  again,  one  cannot  help  repeating,  that  the  injunction  is, 
not  to  propose  or  assent  to  any  such  measure,  but  not  to  consider  it, 
not  to  answer  it,  if  proposed;  not  to  resist  it  with  reasons? 
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But,  if  this  objection  were  removed,  still  the  inBtruction  eoold 
not  properly  be  given.  What  important  or  leading  measure  is  there, 
connected  with  our  foreign  relations,  which  can  be  adopted,  without 
the  possibility  of  committing  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  hostile  attitude? 
Any  assertion  of  our  plainest  rights  may,  by  possibility,  have  that 
effect.  The  author  or  the  amendment  seems  to  suppose  that  onr 
pacific  relations  can  never  be  changed,  but  by  our  own  option.  He 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  other  states  may  compel  us,  in  defence 
of  our  own  rights,  to  measures,  which,  in  their  ultimate  tendency, 
may  commit  our  neutrality.  Let  me  ask,  if  the  ministers  of  other 
powers,  at  Panama,  should  signify  to  our  agents  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation immediately  to  take  some  measure  which  these  agents 
know  to  be  hostile  to  our  policy,  adverse  to  our  rights,  and  such  as 
wc  could  not  submit  to— should  they  be  led  free  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  their  Government,  to  protest  against  the  measure,  and  to 
declare  that  the  United  States  would  not  see  it  carried  into  effect? 
Or  should  they,  as  this  amendment  proposes,  be  enjoined  silence, 
let  the  measure  proceed,  and  afterwards,  when,  perhaps,  we  go  to 
war  to  redress  the  evil,  we  may  learn  that  if  our  objections  had  been 
fairly  and  frankly  stated,  the  step  would  not  have  been  taken? 
J^ok,  sir,  to  the  very  case  of  Cuba — the  most  delicate,  and  vastly 
the  most  important  point  in  oil  our  foreign  relations.  Do  gentle- 
men think  they  exhibit  skill  or  statesmanship,  in  laying  such  re- 
straints as  they  propose  on  our  ministers,  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
among  others?  It  has  been  made  matter  of  complaint,  that  the 
Executive  has  not  used,  already,  a  more  decisive  tone  towards 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  in  regard  to  their  designs  on  this  Island. 
Pray,  sir,  what  tone  could  be  token,  under  these  instructions?  Kot 
one  word — not  one  single  word  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  If 
asked  whether  the  United  States  would  consent  to  the  occupation 
of  that  Island  by  those  republics,  or  to  its  transfer  by  Spain  to  a 
European  power;  or  whether  we  should  resist  such  occupation  or 
such  transfer,  what  could  they  say  ?  '^  Tliat  is  a  matter  we  canaoC 
discuss,  and  cannot  consider — it  would  commit  our  neutral  relatioM 
— we  are  not  at  liberty  to  express  the  sentiments  of  our  Govenuneflt 
on  the  subject:  we  have  nothing  at  all  to  say."  Is  thisi  air, 
gentlemen  wish,  or  what  they  would  recommend? 

If,  sir,  we  give  these  instructions,  and  they  should  be  obeyedy 
inconvenience  or  evil  result,  who  is  answerable?  And  I  aop^ose  it 
is  expected  they  will  be  obeyed.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  mleodedto 
give  them,  and  not  to  take  the  responsibility  of  consequeacct,  if  thej 
be  followed.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  hold  the  President  answer- 
able both  ways;  first,  to  obey  our  instructions,  and,  secondly,  §K 
having  obeyed  them,  if  evil  comes  from  obeying  them. 

Sir,  events  may  change.  If  we  had  the  power  to  give  imCnie- 
tions,  and  if  these  proposed  instructions  were  proper  to  bftjjpv*^ 
bof(»rc  wc  arrive  at  our  own  homes,  affairs  may  take  a  new  dlritatiaSi 
and  the  public  interest  require  new  and  corresponding  orders  to  sv 
agents  abroad. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  extraordinary  case,  and,  on  that  aceonlt  ^ 
justify  our  interference.  If  the  fact  were  true,  the  ooosemwaoe 
would  not  follow.     If  it  be  the  exercise  of  a  power  assigned  by  tbe 
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Constitution  to  the  Executive,  it  caq  make  no  difierence  whether 
the  occasion  be  common  or  uncommon.  But,  in  truth,  there  have 
been  much  stronger  cases  for  the  interference  of  the  House,  where, 
nevertheless,  the  House  has  not  interfered.  For  example;  in  the 
negotiations  ibr  peace  carried  on  at  Ghent.  In  that  case.  Congress, 
by  both  Houses,  bad  declared  war,  for  certain  alleged  causes.  Af- 
ter the  war  had  lasted  some  years,  the  President,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  appointed  ministers  to  treat  of  peace;  and  he  gave  them 
such  instructions  as  he  saw  fit.  Now,  as  the  war  was  declared  by 
Congress,  and  was  waged  to  obtain  certain  ends,  it  would  have  been 
plautiible  to  say  that  Congress  ought  to  know  the  instructions  under 
which  peace  was  to  be  negotiated,  that  they  might  see  whether  the 
object:!  for  which  the  war  was  declared,  had  been  abandoned.  Yet 
no  siuch  claim  was  set  up.  The  President  gave  instructions,  such 
as  hi:*  judgment  dictated,  and  neither  House  asserted  any  right  of 
interference. 

Sir,  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  House,  opposed  to  this  mission, 
who,  I  hope,  will  nevertheless  consider  this  question  of  amendment 
on  general  Constitutional  grounds.  They  are  gentlemen  of  much 
estimation  in  the  community,  likely,  I  hope,  long  to  continue  in  the 
public  service;  and,  I  trust,  they  will  well  reflect  on  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  on  the  separate  powers  and  duties  of  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government. 

An  himorable  member  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Hemphill,)  baa 
alluded  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  nic  the  session  before  the  last. 
I  should  not  have  referred  to  it  myself,  had  he  not  invited  the  refer- 
ence; but  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  that  reso- 
lution coincides  with  everything  which  I  say  to  day  What  was  that 
resolution?  When  an  interesting  people  were  struggling  for  na- 
tional existence  against  a  barbarous  despotism,  when  there  were 
good  hopes,  (hopes,  yet,  I  trust,  to  be  fully  realized,)  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  when  the  Holy  Alliance  had  pronounced  against  them  cer- 
tain false  and  abominable  doctrines,  I  moved  the  House  to  resolve 
— what?  Simply,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  to  defray 
the  expense  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  that  country,  whenever 
the  President  should  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment. 
Did  I  propose  any  instruction  to  the  President,  or  any  limit  on  his 
dis<*retion?  None  at  all,  sir;  none  at  all.  What  resemblance  then 
can  be  found  between  that  res4»lution  and  this  amendment?  Let 
those  who  think  any  such  resemblance  exists,  adopt,  if  they  will,  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  as  a  substitute  for  this  amendment.  We 
shall  gladly  take  them. 

1  am,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  against  the  amendment;  not  only 
as  not  being  a  proper  manner  of  exercising  any  power  belonging  to 
this  H4>usc;  but  als<»  as  not  containing  instructions  fit  to  be  given,  if 
we  powessed  the  power  of  giving  them.  And  as  my  vote  will  rest 
on  these  grounds,  I  might  terminate  my  remarks  here:  but  the  dis- 
cussiim  has  extended  over  a  broader  surface,  and  following  where 
others  have  led,  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  to  a  few  observations  oo 
the  more  general  topics  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  it  is  our  fortune  to  be  called  upon  to  act  our  part, 
as  public  men,  at  a  most  interesting  era  in  human  affairs.     The 
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short  period  of  vour  life,  and  of  mine,  has  been  thick  and  crowded 
with  the  most  important  events.  Not  only  new  interests  and  new 
relations  have  sprung  up  among  States,  but  new  societies,  new  na- 
tions, and  families  of  nations,  have  risen  to  take  their  places,  and 
porfonn  their  parts,  in  the  order  and  the  intercourse  of  the  world. 
Every  man,  aspiring  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  must  endeavour 
to  enlarge  his  views  to  meet  this  new  state  of  things.  He  must  aim 
at  adequate  comprehension,  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  that 
narrow  political  sagacity,  which,  like  the  power  of  minute  vision, 
sees  small  things  accurately,  but  can  sec  nothing  else,  he  must  look 
to  the  far  horizon,  and  embrace,  in  his  broad  survey,  whatever  the 
series  of  recent  events  has  brought  into  connexion,  near  or  remote, 
with  the  country  whose  interests  he  studies  to  serve.  We  have  seen 
eight  States,  formed  out  of  colonies  on  our  own  continent,  asaume 
the  rank  of  nations. 

This  is  a  mighty  revolution,  and  when  wc  consider  what  an  extent 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  they  cover;  through  what  climates  they 
extend;  what  population  they  contain,  and  what  new  impulses  they 
must  derive  fVom  this  change  of  government,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
that  great  cflTects  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  intercourse,  and 
the  interests  of  the  civilized  world.  Indeed,  it  has  been  (brciUy 
said,  by  the  intelligent  and  distinguished  statesman  who  conducts 
the  foreign  relations  of  England,  that  when  we  now  speak  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  we  mean  Europe  and  America;  and  that  the 
diflTerent  systems  of  these  two  portions  of  the  globe,  and  their  seve- 
ral and  various  interests,  must  be  thoroughly  studied  and  nicely 
balanced  by  the  statesmen  of  the  times. 

In  many  respects,  sir,  the  European  and  the  American  nations  ara 
alike.     They  are  alike  Christian  States,  civilized  Statea^  and  cooi- 
mcrcial  States.     They  have  access  to  the  some  common  ibuntaini 
of  intelligence;  they  all  draw  from  those  sources  which  belong  to 
the  whole  civilized  world.     In  knowledge  and  letters — in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  they  differ  in  degrees;  but  they  bear,  neverthelea, 
a  general  resemblance.     On  the  other  hand,  in  matters  of  ffoven- 
ment  and  social  institution,  the  nations  on  this  continent  are  rounded 
upon  principles  which  never  did  prevail,  in  considerable  extent, 
either  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other  place.     There  has  never  beei 
presented  to  the  mind  of  man  a  more  interesting  subject  of  contenh 
plation  than  the  establishment  of  so  many  nations  in  America,  par- 
taking in  the  civilisation  and  in  the  arts  of  the  old  world,  but  having 
left  behind  them  those  cumbrous  institutions  which  had  their  origin 
in  a  dark  and  military  age.     Whatsoever  European  experienee  hat 
developed  favorable  to  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  man;  whaK- 
soover  European  genius  has  invented  for  his  improvement  or  grati- 
fication; whatsoever  of  refinement  or  polish  the  culture  of  Europett 
society  presents  for  his  adoption  and  enjoyment — all  this  is  oAred  to 
man  in  America,  with  the  additional  advantages  of  the  full  power  of 
erecting  forms  of  government  on  free  and  simple  principles,  witbool 
overturning  institutions  suitod  to  times  long  passed,  bnt  too  stronglf 
supported,  either  by  interests  or  prejudices,  to  be  shaken  without 
convulsions.     This  unprecedented  state  of  things  presents  the  hap- 
piest of  all  occasions  for  an  attempt  to  establish  national  interoonrw 
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upon  improved  principlcfl;  upon  principles  tending  to  peace,  and  the 
nnitiial  prosperity  o{  national.  In  this  re9{>ect  America,  the  whole 
of  AiiH'rira,  has  a  new  career  hef«»ro  her.  If  we  look  hack  on  the 
hi«tiiiry  of  Kuro|H',  we  see  how  great  a  portion  of  the  last  two  cen- 
tiirits  \\vT  Stati'S  have  heen  at  war  for  interests  connected  mainly 
witli  hrr  t<Midal  monarchies;  wars  for  particular  dynastic:?;  wan*  to 
mip)H»rt  or  defeat  particular  muccessions;  wars  to  enlarge  or  curtail 
the  <li>iiiini(ins  of  particular  crowns;  wars  to  support  or  to  dissolve 
family  alliancefi;  wars,  in  tine,  to  enforce  or  to  resist  religious  intol- 
erance. What  long  and  bloody  chapters  do  these  not  till,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Kuropcan  pcditics!  Who  does  not  see,  and  who  does  not 
rejoice  to  see,  that  America  has  a  glorious  chance  of  escaping,  at 
least,  these  causes  of  contention?  Who  does  not  see,  and  who  does 
n«*t  ftjuico  to  see,  that,  on  this  continent,  under  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernineiit,  we  have  before  us  the  noble  hope  of  being  able,  by  the 
men*  intUience  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  toleration,  to  dry  up 
these  outpouring  ftmntains  of  Mood,  and  to  extinguish  these  con- 
suming tires  of  war.  The  general  opinion  of  the  age  favors  such 
hrtpes  and  such  prospects.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  treat 
the  intercourse  of  nations  more  like  the  useful  intercourse  of  friends; 
phili»so|»hy — ^just  views  of  national  advantage,  good  sense  and  the 
dirtates  of  a  common  religion,  and  an  increasing  conviction  that  war 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  human  race^all  concur,  to  increase  the 
interest  created  bv  this  new  accession  to  the  list  of  nations. 

0 

We  have  heard  it  said,  sir,  that  the  topic  of  South  American  In- 
dependence is  worn  out,  and  threadbare.  Such  it  may  be,  sir,  to 
thi>se  who  have  contemplated  it  merely  as  an  article  of  news,  like  the 
fluctuation  of  the  markets,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks.  Such  it 
may  be,  to  those  minds  who  can  see  no  consequences  following  from 
these  great  events.  But  whoever  has  either  understood  their  present 
importance,  or  can  at  all  estimate  their  future  influence^whoever 
has  reflected  on  the  new  relations  they  introduce  with  other  states — 
whiMver,  among  ourselves  especially,  has  niedit«ited  on  the  new  re- 
lations uhich  we  now  bear  to  them,  and  the  striking  attitude  in  which 
we  f>urs«lves  are  now  placed,  as  the  oldest  of  the  American  nations, 
will  te«rl  that  the  topic  can  never  be  without  interest;  and  will  be  sen- 
sible that,  whether  we  are  wise  enough  to  perceive  it  or  not,  the  es- 
tablishment of  South  American  independence  will  affect  all  nations, 
and  ourselves  p«rrhaps  more  than  any  other,  throuch  all  coming  time. 

Hut,  sir,  although  the  independence  of  the.<4e  new  States  s<»ems  ef- 
fectually aeconiplished,  yet  a  linuering  and  hopeless  war  is  kept  up 
airuinst  them  by  Spain.  This  is  gr«'atly  to  be  regretted  by  all  nations. 
Tt»  Spain  it  is»  as  every  reasunable  man  sees,  useless,  and  without 
b'>pe.  To  the  new  Stati-s  themselves  it  is  burdensome  and  afllictive. 
Til  tlie  conunercc  of  neutral  nations  it  i**  ann(»ying  and  vexatituis. — 
There  seems  to  be  soniethini;  of  the  pertinacy  of  the  Spanish  char- 
a«  ter  in  holding  on  in  such  a  des|HTat<*  course.  It  reminds  us  of 
till  *e\«nty  years  during  whirli  Spain  re.-isled  t!ie  Independence  of 
Ili»lland.  1  tiiink«  however,  that  there  is  some  reason  tt»  believe  that 
th«'  war  anpri»aeln-s  to  its  entl.  I  believe  that  the  measures  adopted 
bv  our  o'An  «ii»\ernment  havt?  had  an  etfect  in  tending  to  pro«luce  that 
•'f'^tilt.     I  undcr?«tand,  at  least,  that  the  question  of  recognition  has 
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been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Spanish  government;  and  il 
may  be  hoped  that  a  war,  which  Spain  finds  to  be  so  expensive,  which 
the  whole  world  tells  her  is  so  hopeless,  and  which,  if  continued,  now 
threatens  her  with  new  dangers,  she  may,  ere  long,  have  the  prudence 
to  terminate. 

Our  own  course  during  this  contest  between  Spain  and  her  colonies 
is  well  known.  Though  entirely  and  strictly  neutral,  we  were  in 
favor  of  early  recognition.  Our  opinions  were  known  to  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  when  in  Congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1^18,  at  which 
time  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  were  under  consideration; 
and,  probably,  the  knowledge  of  those  sentiments,  together  with  the 
policy  adopted  by  England,  prevented  any  interference  by  other  pow- 
ers at  that  time.  Yet  we  have  treated  Spain  with  scrupulous  deli- 
cacy. We  acted  on  the  case  as  one  of  civil  war.  We  treated  with 
the  new  governments  as  governments  <U  facto.  Not  questioning 
the  right  of  Spain  to  coercei  them  back  to  their  old  obedience,  if  the 
had  the  power,  we  yet  held  it  to  be  our  right  to  deal  with  them  as 
with  existing  governments  in  fact,  when  the  moment  arrived  at  which 
it  became  apparent  and  manifest  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  over 
these,  her  ancient  colonics,  was  at  an  end.  Our  right,  our  intereM, 
and  our  duty,  all  concurred  at  that  moment  to  reconunend  recogni- 
tion— and  we  did  recognise. 

Now,  sir,  the  history  of  this  proposed  Congress  goes  back  to  aa 
earlier  date  than  that  of  our  recognition.     It  commenced  in  1821; 
and  one  of  the  treaties  now  before  us,  proposing  such  a  meeCiag, 
that  between  Colombia  and  Chili,  was  concluded  in  July,  1822,  a  few 
months  only  aflcr  we  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
new  States.     The  idea  originated,  doubtless,  in  the  wish  to  strength- 
en the  union  among  the  new  governments,  and  to  promote  the  con- 
mon  cause  of  all,  the  effectual  resistance  to  Spanish  authority.    Jb 
independence  was  at  that  time  their  leading  object,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  contemplated  this  mode  of  mutual  intercourse  and 
mutual  arrangement,  ad  favorable  to  the  necessary  concentration  of 
purpose,  and  of  action,  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.     But  thii 
purpose  of  the  Congress,  or  this  leading  idea,  in  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  originated,  has  led,  as  it  seems  to  me^  to  grctf 
misapprehensions  as  to  its  true  character,  and  great  niistakea  in  re- 
gard to  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  our  sending  miaistera  le 
the  meeting.     This  meeting,  sir,  is  a  Congress — not. a  Coagreae  h 
the  word  is  known  to  our  Constitution  and  laws,  for  we  uae  it  in  t 
peculiar  sense;  but  as  it  is  known  to  the  law  of  nations.     A  Coa- 
gress,  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  but  an  appointed  meeting  for  the  art- 
tlement  of  affairs  between  different  nations,  in  which  the  repreaea- 
tatives  or  agents  of  each  treat  and  negotiate  as  they  are  inatraded 
by  their  own  government,     in  other  words,  this  Congress  is  adiphh 
iiiatic  meeting.     We  are  asked  to  join  no  government — no  lagidi- 
ture — no  league — acting  by  votes.     It  is  a  Congress,  such  as  Cboie 
of  Westphalia,  of  Nimeguen,  of  Ryswyck,  or  of  Utrecht;  or  sacfc 
as  those  which  have  been  holden  in  Europe,  in  our  own  time.    So 
nation  is  a  party  to  any  thing  done  in  such  assemblies,  to  whicfc  il 
does  not  expressly  make  itself  a  party.     No  one's  rights  are  put  i> 
the  disposition  of  any  of  the  rest,  or  of  all  the  rest.     What  nuniiCen 
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aprcc  to,  being  afterwards  duly  ratified  at  home,  binds  their  ^oTem- 
ment ;  and  nothing  else  binds  the  government.  Whatsoever  is  done, 
to  which  they  do  not  assent,  neither  binds  the  ministers  nor  their 
govrrnmrnt,  any  more  than  if  they  had  not  been  present. 

These  truths,  sir,  seem  too  plain,  and  too  commonplace  to  be 
stated.  I  find  my  apology  only  in  those  misapprehensions  of  the 
character  of  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  referred  both  now  and 
formerly.  It  has  been  said  that  commercial  treaties  are  not  nego- 
tiated at  such  meetings.  Far  othemi'isc  is  the  fact.  Among  the 
earliest  of  important  stipulations  made  in  favor  of  commerce  and 
niivivrntiiin,  wore  those  at  Westphalia.  And  what  we  call  the  treaty 
of  Ttreelit,  was  a  bundle  of  treaties,  negotiated  at  that  Congress; 
S4>me  of  pearc,  some  of  boundary,  and  others  of  commerce.  Again, 
It  hns  Ix'en  said,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  meeting  is  a  sort  of  con- 
fedeniey,  thot  such  assemblies  are  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  nego- 
tiation, and  are  always  founded  on,  and  provided  tor,  by  previous 
treaties.  Pray,  sir,  what  treaty  preceded  the  Con^^resS  at  Utrecht? 
and  the  meeting  of  our  Floni|)otentiarieH  with  those  of  England  at 
Cvhent,  what  was  that  but  a  Congress?  and  what  treaty  preceded  it? 
It  is  said,  a:;aiii,  that  there  is  no  sovereign  to  whom  our  ministers 
ran  he  iK-credited.  l^et  me  ask  whether,  in  the  ca.'^c  last  cited,  our 
ministers  4'\hibitrd  their  credentials  to  the  Mayor  of  Ghent?  Sir, 
the  practice  of  nations  in  these  matters,  is  well  known,  and  is  free 
of  ditliculty.  If  tlie  government  be  not  present,  agents  or  Pleni- 
potentiaries interchange  their  credentials.  .\nd  when  it  is  said  that 
our  minister*!  at  Pnnunm  will  be,  not  ministers,  but  deputies,  mem- 
bers of  a  delilierati\e  body,  not  protected  in  their  public  character  by 
the  public  law;  when  all  this  is  said,  propositions  are  advanced,  of 
which  I  see  no  eviilence  whatever,  and  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
wholly  without  foundatitm. 

It  is  contended  that  thi^  Congress,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  which 
the  new  States  have  entered  into,  will  |M>ssess  powers  other  than 
thdse  of  a  diplomatic  character,  as  between  those  new  States  them- 
M'lvrs.  If  that  were  so,  it  would  be  unimportant  to  us.  The  real 
que*ition  here  is,  what  will  be  our  relation  with  those  States,  by 
Mending  ministers  to  this  Congress?  Their  arrangements  among 
themselves  will  not  atfect  us.  Even  if  it  were  a  government,  like 
our  old  confederation,  y<*t,  if  its  nK*mbers  had  authority  to  treat  with 
us  in  behalf  of  their  respective  nations  on  subjects  on  which  we 
have  a  right  to  treat,  the  C(»ngress  might  still  be  a  very  proper  og- 
ra«ion  f<ir  such  negotiations.  Do  gentlemen  forget  that  the  French 
Minister  was  introduced  to  <iur  old  Congress,  met  it  in  its  sessions, 
rnrried  on  oral  discnss'ittns  with  it,  and  treated  with  it  in  behalf  of 
the  French  King?  All  that  did  not  make  him  a  member  of  it;  nor 
rnniiect  him  at  all  with  the  relations  which  its  members  bore  to  each 
«.iher.  As  he  treated  on  the  subject  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Enzland,  it  was,  doubtless,  hostile  towanls  that  power;  but  this  con- 
«r-f|uence  followed  IroMi  the  objf'ct  and  nature  of  the  stipulatitms, 
and  not  from  the  manner  of  the  intercourse.  The  Representatives 
i'f  thene  South  American  States,  it  is  said,  will  carry  on  belligerant 
councils  at  this  Congr<*s**.  He  it  S4i;  we  shall  iif>t  join  in  such  couu- 
i.iU.     At  the  moment  of  invitation,  our  Csttverimient  informed  the 
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ministers  of  those  States,  that  we  could  not  make  ouraelves  a  party 
to  the  war  between  them  and  Spain,  nor  to  councils  for  deliberaling 
on  the  means  of  its  further  prosecution. 

If,  it  is  asked,  wo  send  ministers  to  a  Congress  composed  alto- 
gether of  belligerants,  is  it  not  a  breach  of  neutrality  ?  Certainly 
not:  no  man  can  say  it  is.  Suppose,  sir,  that  these  ministers  from 
the  new  states,  instead  of  Panama,  were  to  assemble  at  Bo£oU, 
where  we  already  have  a  minister:  their  councils,  at  that  place, 
might  be  belligerant,  while  the  war  should  last  with  Spain.  But 
should  we,  on  that  account,  recall  our  minister  from  Bogota? 
The  whole  argument  rests  on  this;  that  because,  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  tlie  agents  of  the  South  American  Governments  may 
negotiate  about  their  o^n  relations  with  each  other,  in  regard  to 
their  common  war  against  Spain,  therefore  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  negotiate  with  them,  or  any  of  them,  upon  our  own 
neutral  and  commercial  relations.  This  proposition,  sir,  cannot  be 
maintained;  and,  therefore,  all  the  inferences  from  it  fail. 

But,  sir,  I  see  no  proof  that,  as  between  themselves,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  American  States  arc  to  possess  other  thm 
diplomatic  powers.  1  refer  to  the  treaties,  which  are  essentially 
alike,  and  which  have  been  often  read. 

With  two  exceptions,  (which  I  will  notice,)  the  articles  of  these 
treaties,  describing  the  powers  of  the  Congress,  are  substantially 
like  those  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  providing  for  the  Congresi 
at  Vienna.  It  was  there  stipulated  that  all  the  powers  should  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  to  regulate,  in  general  Congress,  the 
arrangements  to  complete  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty. 
Now,  it  might  have  been  here  asked,  how  ref^ulaU?  How  regulate 
in  general  Congress? — regulate  by  votes .^  Sir,  nobody  asked  sack 
questions:  simply  because  it  was  to  be  a  Congress  of  plenipotentM' 
ries.  The  two  exceptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  are,  that  thk 
Congress  is  to  act  as  a  council  and  to  interpret  treaties;  but  theie 
is  nothing  in  either  of  these  to  be  done  which  may  not  be  done  di- 
plomatically. What  is  more  common  than  diplomatic  interconree, 
to  explain  and  to  interpret  treaties?  Or  what  more  frequent  this 
that  nations,  having  a  common  object,  interchange  mutual  conaseb 
and  advice,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  ministers?  To 
bring  this  matter,  sir,  to  the  test,  let  mo  ask,  when  these  minietcn 
assemble  at  Panama,  can  they  do  anything  but  according  to  their 
instructions?  Have  they  any  organization,  any  power  of  actios, 
or  any  rule  of  action  common  to  them  all?  No  more,  sir,  than  tbe 
respective  ministers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Eveiything  if 
settled  by  the  use  of  the  word  Plenipotentiarv.  That  proves  the 
meeting  to  be  diplomatic,  and  nothing  else.  \Vho  OTer  heard  oft 
plenipotentiary  member  of  the  Legislature? — a  plenipotentiary  ho^ 
gess  of  a  city  I — or  a  plenipotentiary  knight  of  the  shire? 

We  may  dismiss  all  fears,  sir,  arising  from  the  nature  of  this  neel- 
ing.  Our  agents  will  go  there,  if  they  go  at  all,  in  the  character  ef 
ministers,  protected  by  the  public  law,  negotiating  only  for  oursehciy 
and  nut  called  on  to  violate  any  neutral  duty  of  their  own  goffcn* 
ment.  If  it  be  so  that  this  meeting  has  other  powers,  in  conseqaesce 
of  other  arrangements  between  other  States,  of  which  I  see  no  proofs 
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still,  we  are  not  party  to  theae  arrangementiy  nor  can  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  them.  As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  nothing 
can  be  done  but  by  negotiation,  as  in  other  cases. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  this  measure,  and  the  sentiments  expres- 
sed by  the  Executive  relative  to  its  objects,  are  an  acknowledged 
departure  from  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  deny 
there  is  an  acknowledged  departure,  or  any  departure  at  all,  from 
the  neutral  policy  of  the  country.  What  do  we  mean  by  our  neu- 
tral policy  ?  Not,  I  suppose,  a  blind  and  stupid  indifference  to  what- 
ever is  passing  around  us;  not  a  total  disr€|[ard  to  approaching 
events,  or  approaching  evils,  till  they  meet  us  full  in  the  face,  i  Nor 
do  we  mean,  by  our  neutral  policy,  that  we  intend  never  to  assert 
our  rights  by  force.  No,  sir.  We  mean  by  our  policy  of  neutral- 
ity, that  the  great  objects  of  national  pursuit  with  us  are  connected 
with  peace.  We  covet  no  provinces;  we  desire  no  conquests;  we 
entertain  no  ambitioi^s  projects  of  aggrandizement  by  war.  This 
is  our  policy.  Burlnaoes  not  follow,  from  this,  that  we  rely  less 
than  other  nations,  on  our  own  power  to  vindicate  our  own  rights. 
We  know  that  the  last  logic  of  kings  is  also  our  last  logic;  that  our 
own  interests  must  be  defended  and  maintained  by  our  own  arm; 
and  that  peace  or  war  may  not  always  be  of  our  own  choosing.  Our 
neutral  policy,  therefore,  not  only  justifies  but  requires,  our  anxious 
attention  to  the  political  events  which  take  place  in  the  world,  a 
skilful  perception  of  their  relation  to  our  own  concerns,  and  an  early 
anticipation  of  their  consequences,  and(|irm  and  timely  assertion  of 
what  we  hold  to  be  our  own  rights,  and  our  own  interests.  Our 
neutrality  is  not  a  predetermined  abstinence,  either  from  remonstran- 
ces, or  from  force.  Our  neutral  policy  is  a  policy  that  protects  neu- 
trality, that  defends  neutrality,  that  takes  up  arms,  if  need  be,  for 
neutrality.  When  it  is  said,  therefore,  that  this  measure  departs 
from  our  neutral  policy,  either  that  policy,  or  the  measure  itself,  is 
misunderstood.  It  implies  either  that  the  object  or  the  tendency  of 
the  measure  is  to  involve  us  in  the  war  of  other  States,  which  I  think 
cannot  be  shown,  or  that  the  assertion  of  our'  own  sentiments,  on 
points  affecting  deeply  our  own  interests,  may  place  us  in  a  hostile 
attitude  With  other  States,  and  that,  therefore,  we  depart  from  neu- 
trality; whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  decisive  assertion,  and  the  firm 
support  of  these  sentiments,  may  be  most  essential  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  neutrality. 

An  honorable  member  from  Pennsylvania  thinks  this  Congress 
will  bring  a  dark  day  over  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  sir,  it  is 
an  interesting  moment  in  our  history;  but  I  see  no  great  proofs  of 
thick  coming  'darkness.  But  the  object  of  the  remark  seemed  to  be 
to  show  that  the  President  himself  saw  difficulties  on  all  sides,  and, 
making  a  choice  of  evils,  preferred  rather  to  send  ministers  to  this  J^ 
Congress,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  the  States  s^ 
by  refusing  to  send.  In  Other  words,  the  gentleman  wished  to  prove 
that  the  President  intended  an  alliance;  although  such  intention  is 
expressly  disclaimed. 

Much  commentary  has  been  bestowed  on  the  letters  of  invitation 
from  the  ministers.  I  shall  not  j^o  through  with  verbal  criticiams 
on  these  letters.    Their  genenfl-jSiport  is  plain  enough.    I  ahall  not 
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gather  together  small  and  minute  quotations,  taking  a  sentence  here, 
a  word  there,  and  a  syllable  in  a  third  place,  dovetailing  them  into 
the  course  of  remark,  till  the  printed  discourse  bristles  with  inver- 
ted commas,  in  every  line,  like  a  harvest-field.  I  look  to  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  invitations,  and  I  find  that  we  are  asked  to  take 
part  only  in  such  things  as  concern  ourselves.  I  look  still  more 
carefully  to  the  answers,  and  I  see  every  proper  caution,  and  proper 
guard.  I  look  to  the  message,  and  1  see  that  nothing  is  there 
contemplated,  likely  to  involve  us  in  other  men^s  quarrels,  or  that 
may  justly  give  offence  to  any  foreign  State.  With  this,  I  am 
satisfied. 

I  must  now  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  to  an  important 
point  in  the  discussion,  I  mean  the  Declaration  of  the  Presiaent  in 
1823.  Not  only  as  a  member  of  the  House,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the 
country,  I  have  an  anxious  dcsire^that  this  part  of  our  pubhc  his- 
tory should  stand  in  its  proper  light.  Sir,  in  my  judgment  the  coun- 
try has  a  very  high  honor,  connected  with  that  occurrence,  which 
we  may  maintain,  or  which  we  may  sacrifice.  I  look  upon  it  as 
a  part  of  its  treasures  of  reputation;  and,  for  one,  I  intend  to 
guard  it. 

Sir,  let  us  recur  to  the  important  political  events  which  led  to  thai 
declaration,  or  accompanied  it.     In  the  fall  of  1822,  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns held  their  Congress  at  Verona.     The  great  subject  of  con- 
sideration was  the  condition  of  Spain,  that  country  then  being  under 
the  government  of  the  Cortes.     The  question  was,  whether  Fer- 
dinand should  be  reinstated  in  all  his  authority,  by  the  interventioB 
of  foreign  force.     Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria,  were  in- 
clined to  that  measure;  England  dissented  and  protested;  but  the 
course  was  agreed  on,  and  France,  with  the  consent  of  these  other 
continental  powers,  took  the  conduct  of  'the  operation  into  her  vm 
hands.     In  the  spring  of  1823,  a  French  army  was  sent  into  Spaia. 
Its  success  was  complete.     Tho  popular  government  waa  over- 
thrown, and  Ferdinand  reestablished  in  all  his  power.     Thie  inva- 
sion, sir,  was  determined  on,  and  undertaken,  precisely  on  the  doc- 
trines which  the  allied  monarchs  had  proclaimed  the  year  before,  it 
Laybach;  and  that  is,  that  they  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  coe- 
cems  of  another  State,  and  reform  its  government,  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  the  efiects  of  its  bad  example;  this  bad  example,  be  it  leme*- 
bered,  always  being  the  example  of  free  government.     Now,  air, 
acting  on  this  principle  of  supposed  dangerous  example,  aiid  having 
put  down  tho  example  of  tho  Cortes  in  Spain,  it  was  nataral  to  Wf 
quire  with  what  eyes  they  would  look  on  tho  colonies  of  Spain,  tM, 
were  following  still  worse  examples.     Would  King  Ferdinand  sal 
his  allies  bo  content  with  what  had  been  done  in  Spain  itself,  tf 
would  he  solicit  their  aid,  and  was  it  likely  they  would  grant  il,  to 
subdue  his  rebellious  American  Provinces. 

Sir,  it  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  on  an  occasion  which 
ready  been  alluded  to,  that  I  ventured  to  say,  early  in  the 
of  December,  1823,  that  these  allied  monarchs  miffbt  poeaiU)rl«> 
their  attention  to  America;  that  America  camo  within  their  avowed 
doctrine,  and  that  her  examples  might  very  possibly  attract  their  no- 
tice.    The  doctrines  of  Laybach  were  not  limited  to  any  - 
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Spain  had  colonies  in  America,  and  having  refbrmed  Spain  herself 
to  the  tru«  standard,  it  was  not  ini|X)tuiiblo  that  they  might  see  fit  to 
coniplett;  the  wofl(  by  reconciling,  in  their  way,  the  colonies  to  the 
nii>thcr  country.  Now,  sir,  it  did  ho  happen,  that  as  soon  as  the 
8paiii!«h  King  was  completely  reestablished,  he  did  invito  the  co- 
operation of  his  allies,  in  regard  to  South  America.  In  the  same 
month  <»t'  December,  of  IB'J3,  a  formal  invitation  was  addressed  by 
Spain  to  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
pro)»o>iiii^  to  establish  a  conference  at  Paris,  in  order  that  the  Pleni- 
potentiaries, there  assembled,  might  aid  Spain  in  adjusting  the  af-- 
tairs  of  her  revolted  provinces.  These  affairs  were  proposed  to  be 
adjusted  in  such  manner  as  should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  them;  and  though  the  cooperation  of  the  allies,  by  force  of 
amis,  was  not  directly  solicited — such  was  evidently  the  object  aim- 
ed at. 

The  King  of  Spain,  in  making  this  request  to  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  argued,  as  it  had  been  seen  he  might  argue.  He 
quoted  their  ownd<ietrines  of  l^ybach;  ho  pointed  out  the  pernicious 
example  of  America;  and  he  reminded  them  that  their  success,  in 
Spain  itiivU\  had  paved  the  way  lor  successful  operations  against  the 
spirit  of  liberty  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

Tht'  prttposed  nieetinir,  however,  did  not  take  place.  England 
had  already  tuk<'ii  a  derided  course;  tor,  as  early  as  October,  IVIr. 
C'anniiii!,  in  a  mnference  with  the  French  minister  in  Jjondon,  in- 
formed him  di.stinctly  and  expressly,  that  England  would  consider 
any  lorei<;n  iiiterft'rence,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recognising  the  latter, 
without  delay. 

It  is  probable  this  determination  of  the  Knj^lish  government  was 
known  here,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessi(»n  of  Congress;  and 
it  was  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  in  this  crisis,  that  Mr. 
MonroeV  declaration  was  made.  It  was  nc»t  then  ascertained  wheth- 
er a  iiieetiiitr  of  the  Allies  would,  or  would  not,  take  place,  to  con- 
cert with  Spain  the  nutans  of  reestablishing  her  power;  but  it  was 
plain  enough  they  would  be  pressed  by  Spain  to  aid  her  operations; 
and  it  was  plain  enough  also,  that  they  had  no  particular  liking  to 
what  was  taking  place  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  nor  any  great  disin- 
clination to  int(*rtere.  This  was  the;  posture  of  affairs;  and,  sir,  I 
concur  entirely  in  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  resolution,  of  a 
gentleman  froiii  Pennsylvania,  (  .Mr.  Markley,)  that  this  declaration 
of  1^1  r.  Monroe  was  wise,  seasonable,  and  patriotic. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  to  have  been  a 
l(»osc  and  vauue  declaratiim.  It  was,  I  believe,  sufRciently  studied. 
I  have  iiiider>toiMl,  troin  goml  authority,  that  it  was  considered, 
wei^h«-d,  and  distinctly  and  decidedly  approved  by  every  one  of  the 
Presithnl's  ad\isers,  at  that  time.  Our  govenunent  could  not  adofit, 
on  that  occa>ion,  precisely  the  c(»urse  which  England  hud  taken. 
Kiigland  threatened  the  immediate  rect>gnition  of  the  Provinces,  if 
the  Allies  >houId  take  part  nith  Spain  against  them. — >Ve  had  al- 
ready recognised  them.  It  reiiminetl,  therefore,  only  for  our  gov- 
ernment to  say  huw  we  should  consider  a  combination  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  to  effect  objects  in  America,  as  affecting  ourselves;  and  tho 
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message  was  intended  to  say,  what  it  does  say,  that  wc  should  regard 
such  comhinution  as  dangerous  to  us.     Sir,  I  agree  with  thoM  who 
maintain  the  proposition,  and  1  contend  against  those  whodcnjit, 
that  the  message  did  mean  something;  that  it  meant   much;  aid  1 
maintain,  against  h(»th,  that  the  declaration  efTccted  much  ffood,  aa- 
swered  the  end  designed  by  it,  did  great  honor  to  the  foresnghC,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  government,  and  that  it  cannot  now  be  taken  back, 
retracted  or  annulled,  without  disgrace.     It  met,  sir,  with  the  entire 
concurrence,  and  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  country.     The  tone 
which  it  uttered  found  a  corresponding  response  in  the  breasts  of  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States.     That  people  saw,  and  they  re- 
joiced to  see,  that,  on  a  tit  occasion,  our  weight  had  beenthromi  in- 
to the  right  scale,  and  that,  without  departing  from  our  duty,  we  had 
done  something  useful,  and  something  effectual,  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty.     One  general  glow  of  exultation— one  universal  (eehng  of 
the  gratified  love  of  liberty— one  conscious  and  proud  perception  of 
the  consideration  which  the  country  possessed,  and  of  the  reaped 
and  honor  which  belonged  to  it — pervaded  all  bosoms.     Possibly  tke 
public  enthusiasm  went  too  far;  it  certainly  did  go  far.     But,  sir,  the 
sentiment  which  this  declaration  inspired  was  not  confined  to  oar- 
selves.     Its  force  was  felt  everywhere,  by  all  those  who  could  aa- 
derstand  its  object,  and  foresee  its  effect.     In  that  very  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spokn 
with  such  commendation,  how  was  it  there  received?     Not  onlv,iir, 
with  approbation,  but,  I  may  say,  with  no  little  enthusiasm.     tVhile 
the  leading  minister  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  seati* 
monts  and  opinions  of  the  American  President,  his  distinguisbed 
competitor  in  (hat  popular  body,  less  restrained  by  official  decoraa, 
and  more  at  liberty  to  give  utterance  to  all  the  feeling  of  the  occa- 
sion, declared  that  no  event  had  ever  created  greater  joy,  exultatioa, 
and  gratitude,  among  all  the  free  men  in  Europe;  that  he  feh  pride 
in  being  connectcMl  by  blood  and  language,  with  the  people  of  tbe 
l.'nited  States;  thiit  the  policy  disclosed  by  the  message,  became  a 
great,  a  free,  and  an  independent  nation;  and  that  he  hoped  hisovn 
country  would  be  prevented  by  no  mean  pride,  or  paltry  jealo«fT| 
from  following  so  noble  and  glorious  an  example. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  I  took  occasion  to  observe  the  other  daf, 
that  this  declaration  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  our  ricbto, 
and  to  spring  mainly  from  a  regard  to  their  preservation.  It  did  not 
commit  us  at  all  events  to  take  up  arms,  on  any  indication  of  hoalile 
feeling  by  the  powers  of  Europe  towards  South  America.  If,  for 
pxample,  all  the  States  of  Europe  had  refused  to  trade  with  Sontk 
America,  until  her  States  should  return  to  their  former  alleffiaaef, 
that  would  have  furnished  no  cause  of  interference  to  us.  &if  an 
armament  had  been  furnished  by  the  allies  to  act  against  provincei 
tbe  most  remote  from  us,  as  ChiU  or  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  distance  af 
tbe  scene  of  action  diminishing  our  apprehension  of  danger,  and 
diminishing  also  our  means  of  effectual  interposition,  might  still  have 
lef\  us  to  content  ourselves  with  remonstrance.  But  a  very  diftf^ 
ent  case  would  have  arisen,  if  an  army,  equipped  and  maintained  by 
these  |>ower8,  had  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mci- 
icOj  ood  commenced  the  war  in  our  own  immediate  neighboorhood. 
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Such  an  event  might  justlj  be  regarded  ai  dangerous  to  ourselves, 
and,  on  that  ground,  to  have  called  for  decided  and  immediate  inter- 
ference by  us.  The  sentiments  and  the  policy  announced  b^  the 
declaration,  thus  understood,  were,  therefore,  in  strict  conformity  ta 
our  duties  and  our  interest. 

Sir,  i  look  on  the  messaffe  of  December,  1893,  as  forming  a  bright 
page  in  our  history.  I  wiU  neither  help  to  erase  it,  or  tear  it  out; 
nor  shall  it  be,  by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted.  It  did  honor 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  government,  and  I  will  not  diminish  that 
honor.  It  elevated  the  iKipes,  and  gratified  the  patriotism,  of  the 
people.  Over  those  hopes  I  will  noC  bring  a  mildew;  nor  will  I  put 
that  gratilied  patriotism  to  shame. 

But  how  should  it  happen,  sir,  that  there  should  now  be  such  a 
new-k>om  fear,  on  the  subject  of  this  declaration?  The  crisis  is 
over;  the  danger  is  past.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  there  was  real 
gruund  for  apprehension:  now  there  ia  none.  It  was  tfani: possi- 
ble, p(*rbaps  not  improbable,  that  the  «llied  powers  might  interfere 
with  America.  There  is  now  no  ground  for  any  such  fear.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  now  spoken  on  the  subject,  were  at  that 
time  here.  They  all  heard  the  declaration.  Not  one  of  them  eom- 
plain(;d.  And  yet,  now,  when  all  danger  is  over,  we  are  vehement- 
ly warned  againHt  the  sentiments  of  the  declaration. 

To  avoid  this  apparent  inconsistency,  it  is,  however,  contended, 
that  new  force  has  been  recently  given  to  this  declaration.  But  of 
this,  I  sec  no  evidence  ^iiatever.  I  see  nothins  in  any  instructions 
or  communications  from  our  government  changmg  the  character  of 
that  declaration  in  any  degree.  There  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  in 
one  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  letters,  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  If  he 
has  recited  correctly  his  conversation  with  the  Mexican  minister, 
he  did  go  too  far:  farther  than  any  instruction  warranted.  But, 
taking  his  whole  corres|M>ndenco  together,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
be  has  deceived  nobody,  nor  has  he  committed  the  country.  On  the 
subject  of  a  pledge,  he  put  the  Mexican  minister  entirelv  fight. 
lie  stated  to  him,  distinctly,  that  this  government  had  given  no 
pledge  which  others  could  call  upon  it  to  reileem.  What  could  be 
more  expliritr  Asain,  sir:  it  is  plain  that  Mexico  thought  us  un- 
der no  greater  pledge  than  England:  for  the  letters  to  the  Knglish 
and  American  ministers,  requesting  interference,  were  in  precisely 
the  same  words.  When  this  passage  in  Mr.  Poinsett's  letter  was 
first  noticed,  we  were  assured  there  was  and  must  be  some  other 
authority  for  it.  It  was  confidently  said  he  had  instructions,  au- 
thorising it,  in  his  pocket.  It  turns  out  otherwise.  As  littfe  ground 
14  there  to  complain  of  anything  in  the  Secretary's  letter  to  Mr. 
Poinsett.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  what  it  should  be.  It 
diK's  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  propose  any  cooperation  between  the 
government  of  Mexico  and  our  own.  Nothing  like  it.  It  instructs 
our  iniuisteni  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Mexican  government  the 
line  of  policy  which  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves — acting  on 
our  own  grounds,  and  for  our  own  interests;  and  to  suggest  to  that  «  • 

government,  acting  on  its  own  ground,  and  for  its  own  mterests,  ^e 
propriety  of  following  a  similar  course.  Here,  sir,  is  -flo  alliaace, 
nor  even  any  cooperation.  V^  ^ 
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So,  again,  as  to  tho  correspondence  which  refers  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  India  Seas.  Be  it  remember- 
ed,  that  our  government  was  contending,  in  the  course  of  this  cor- 
respondence with  Mexico,  for  an  equality  in  matters  of  commerce. 
It  insisted  on  being  placed,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  South  American  States.  To  enforce  this  claim,  our  known 
friendly  sentiments  towards  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
new  States,  were  suggested — and  properly  suggested.  Mexico 
was  reminded  of  the  timely  declaration  which  had  been  made  of 
these  sentiments. — She  was  reminded  that  she  herself  had  been 
well  inclined  to  claim  the  benefit  resulting  from  that  declaration, 
when  a  French  fleet  appeared  in  the  neighbouring  seas;  and  she 
was  referred  to  the  course  adopted  by  our  government  on  that  oc- 
casion, with  an  intimation  that  she  might  learn  from  it  how  the  same 
government  would  have  acted  if  other  possible  contingencies  had 
happened.  What  is  there,  in  all  this,  of  any  renewed  pledge,  or 
what  is  there  of  anything  beyond  the  true  lino  of  our  policy.^  Do 
gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  communication  made  to  France,  on 
this  occasion,  was  improper?  Do  they  mean  to  repel  and  repudiate 
that  declaration?  That  declaration  was,  that  we  could  not  see  Cuba 
transferred  from  Spain  to  another  European  power.  If  the  House 
mean  to  contradict  that — ^he  it  so.  If  it  do  not,  then,  as  the  gov- 
ernment had  acted  properly  in  this  case,  it  did  furnish  ground  to 
believe  it  would  act  properly,  also,  in  other  cases,  when  they  arose. 
And  the  reference  to  this  incident  or  occurrence  by  the  Secretary, 
was  pertinent  to  the  argument  which  he  was  pressing  on  the  Mex- 
ican government. 

I  have  but  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  against 
European  colonization  in  America.  The  late  President  seems  to 
have  thought  the  occasion  used  by  him  for  that  purpose  to  be  a  pro- 
per one  for  the  open  avowal  of  a  principle  which  had  already  beca 
acted  on.  Great  and  practical  inconveniences,  it  was  feared,  might 
be  apprehended,  from  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  in  America, 
having  a  European  origin  and  a  European  connexion.  Attemfts 
of  that  kind,  it  was  obvious,  might  possibly  be  made,  amidsl  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place,  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
Southern  States.  Mexico  bounds  us,  on  a  vast  length  of  line,  fron 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  desired  by  us,  that  an  estabiiahment,  under 
the  protection  of  a  diflcrent  power,  should  occupy  any  portion  of 
that  space.  We  have  a  general  interest,  that  through  all  the  vatf 
territories  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  our  commerce  might 
find  its  way,  protected  by  treaties  with  governments  existing  on  the 
spot.  These  views,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  rendered  iC 
highly  desirable  to  us,  that  these  new  States  should  settle  it,  asi 
part  of  their  policy,  not  t<}  allow  colonizatitm  within  their  reapective 
territories.  True,  indeed,  we  did  not  need  their  aid  to  asaist  osii 
niuiiitaining  such  a  course  lor  ourselves;  but  we  had  an  intereftii 
their  assertion  and  support  of  the  principle  as  applicabla  to  their 
own  territories. 

I  now  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  suhject 
of  Cuba,  tho  most  ini|>ortant  point  of  our  foreign  relalioiif.    It  is 
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the  hinge  on  which  interesting  events  may  possibly  turn.  I  pray 
gentlemen  to  review  their  opinions  on  this  subject  before  they  fully 
commit  themselves.  I  understood  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina  to  say,  that  if  Spain  chose  to  transfer  this  Island  tq 
any  power  in  Europe,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  could  not 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  Sir,  this  is  a  delicate  subject.  I  hardly  feel 
competent  to  treat  it  as  it  deserves;  and  I  am  not  quite  willing  to 
state  here  all  that  I  think  about  it.  I  must,  however,  dissent  n'om 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  The  right  of 
nations,  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  are  necessarily  very  much  modified 
by  circumstances.  Because  England  or  France  could  not  rightfully 
complain  of  the  transfer  of  Florida  to  us,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
as  the  gentleman  supposes,  that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  plain  difference  is,  that  the 
transfer  of  Florida  to  us  was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either 
of  those  nations,  nor  fatal  to  any  of  their  great  and  essential  inter- 
ests. Proximity  of  position,  neighbourhood,  whatever  augments 
the  power  of  injuring  and  annoying,  very  properly  belong  to  the 
consideration  of  all  cases  of  this  kind.  The  greater  or  less  facility 
of  access  itself  is  of  consideration  in  such  questions,  because  it 
brings,  or  may  bring,  weighty  consequences  with  it.  It  justifies, 
for  these  reasons,  and  on  these  grounds,  what  otherwise  might  never 
be  thought  of.  By  negotiation  with  a  foreign  pSiwer,  Mr.  Jefferson 
obtained  a  province.  Without  any  alteration  of  our  Constitution, 
wc  have  made  it  part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  Senators  and 
Representatives,  now  coming  from  several  States,  are  here  among 
us.  Now,  sir,  if,  instead  of  being  Louisiana,  this  had  been  one 
of  the  provinces  of  Spain  proper,  or  one  of  her  South  American 
colonies,  he  must  have  been  a  madman,  that  should  have  proposed 
such  an  acquisition.  A  high  conviction  of  its  convenience,  arising 
from  proximity,  and  from  close  natural  connexion,  alone  reconciled 
the  country  to  the  measure.  Considerations  of  the  same  sort  have 
weight  in  other  cases. 

An  honorable  member  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Wickliffe,)  argues, 
that  although  we  might  rightfully  prevent  another  power  from  taking 
Cuba  from  Spain,  by  force,  yet  if  Spain  should  choose  to  make  the 
voluntary  transfer,  we  should  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere. 
Sir,  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  If  we  are  Kkely  to 
have  contention  about  Cuba,  let  us  first  well  consider  what  our  rights  'f 

are,  and  not  commit  ourselves.  And,  sir,  if  we  have  any  right  to 
interfere  at  all,  it  applies  as'well  to  the  case  of  a  peaceable,  as  to 
that  of  a  forcible,  transfer.  If  nations  be  at  War,  we  are  not  judges 
of  the  question  of  right,  in  that  war;  we  must  acknowledge,  in  both 
parties,  the  mutual  right  of  attack,  and  the  mutual  right  of  conquest. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  set  bounds  to  their  belligerant  operations,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  affect  ourselves.  Our  right  to  interfere,  sir,  in  any 
such  case,  is  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary self-defence.  It  is  a  high  and  delicate  exercise  of  that  right;  'J 
one  not  to  be  made  but  on  grounds  of  strong  and  manifest  reason,  ^ 
justice,  and  necessity.  The  real  question  is,  whether  the  possession 
of  Cuba  by  a  great  maritime  power  of  Europe,  would  seriously 
endanger  our  own  immediate  security,  or  our  essential  interests. 
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I  put  the  question,  sir,  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  beat  eoniiJ- 
ered  state  papers  of  modem  times.  The  general  rule  of  natioaal 
law,  is,  unquestionably,  against  interference,  in  the  transactioM  of 
other  States.  There  are,  however,  acknowledged  exceptions,  grov- 
ing  out  of  circumstances,  and  founded  in  those  circumstaocet. 
These  exceptions,  it  has  been  properly  said,  cannot,  without  danger, 
be  reduced  to  previous  rule,  and  incorporated  into  the  ordinary  dipio 
macy  of  nations.  ^Nevertheless,  they  do  exist,  and  must  be  judged 
of,  when  they  ai;ise,  with  a  Just  regard  to  our  own  essential  intereits, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  strict  justice  and  delicacy  also  towards  foreign  Stttei. 

The  ground  of  these  exceptions  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  selA 
preservation.  It  is  not  a  slight  mjury  to  our  interest;  it  is  not  eren 
a  groat  inconvenience,  that  makes  out  a  case.  There  muit  be 
danger  to  our  security,  or  danger,  manifest  and  imminent 'danger, 
to  our  essential  rights,  and  our  essential  interests.  Now,  sir,  letoi 
look  at  Cuba.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  its  present  amount  of  com- 
mercial connexion  with  the  United  States.  Our  statistical  tablet, 
I  presume,  would  show  us,  that  our  commerce  with  the  HaTUM 
alone  is  more  in  amount  than  our  whole  commercial  intercourse  with 
France  and  all  her  dependencies.  But  this  is  but  one  part  of  the 
case,  and  not  the  most  important.  Cuba,  as  is  well  said  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  It6  occupation  by  a  strong  maritime  power  woald 
be  felt,  in  the  first  moment  of  hostility,  as  far  up  the  MississipiH  nd 
the  Missouri,  as  our  population  extends.  It  is  the  coimnandinc  poiiC 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  See,  too,  how  it  lies  in  the  very  luie  of 
our  coastwise  traflic;  interposed  in  the  very  highway  between  Nev 
York  and  New  Orleans. 

Now,  sir,  who  has  estimated,  or  who  can  estimate,  the  effect  of  a 
change,  which  should  place  this  Island  in  other  hands,  subject  it  to 
new  rules  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  connect  it  with  objects  of  a 
different  and  still  more  dangerous  nature.^  Sir,  I  repeat  that  I  feci 
no  disposition  to  pursue  this  topic,  on  the  present  occasion.  Mf 
purpose  is  only  to  show  its  importance,  and  to  beg  gentlemen  DOtio 
prejudice  any  rights  of  the  country  by  assenting  to  propositioMi 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  necessary  to  be  reviewed. 

And  here  I  differ  again  with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  He 
thinks  that,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  should  wait  till  the  ervnt 
comes,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  our  sentiments  upon 
subjects  important  to  our  own  rights  or  our  own  interests.  Sir,  fodi 
declarations  arc  oflen  the  ap))ropriato  means  of  preventing  tbtf 
which,  if  unprevented,  it  might  be  difficult  to  redress.  A  great  object 
in  holding  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  frankly  to  expose  the  views  and 
objects  of  nations,  and  to  prevent,  by  candid  explanation,  colliaon 
and  war.  In  this  case,  the  government  has  said  that  we  could  not 
assent  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba,  to  another  European  Stale.  Can 
we  so  assent?  Do  gentlemen  think  we  can?  If  noty  then  it  wai 
entirely  proper  that  this  intimation  should  be  frankly  and  seasonaUf 
made.  Candor  required  it;  and  it  would  have  been  unfMvdonsble, 
it  would  have  been  injustice,  as  well  as  folly,  to  have  been  sileilt 
while  we  might  suppose  the  transaction  to  be  contemplated,  and  then 
to  complain  of  it  afterwards.     If  wo  should  have  a  subaequcat  fig^ 
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mplain,  we  have  a  previous  right,  equally  clear,  of  protesting; 
:  the  evil  be  one,  which,  when  it  comes,  would  allow  us  to  apply 
ledy,  it  not  only  allows  us,  but  it  makes  it  our  duty,  also,  to 
'  prevention. 

it,  sir,  while  some  gentlemen  haVe  maintained,  that  on  the  sub- 
of  a  transfer  to  any  of  the  European  powers,  the  President  has 
too  much,  others  insist  thtit  on  that  ot  the  Islands  being  occu- 
by  Mexico  or  Colombia,  he  has  said  and  done  too  little.  I 
ime,  sir,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  strongest  language  has  been 
ted  to  the  source  of  greatest  danger.  Heretofore  that  danger 
doubtless,  greatest,  which  was  apprehended  from  a  voluntary 
fer.  The  other  has  been  met,  as  it  arose;  and,  thus  far,  ade- 
;ly  and  sufficiently  met.  And  here,  sir,  I  cannot  but  say  that 
er  knew  a  more  extraordinary  argument  than  we  have  heard 
e  conduct  of  the  Executive  on  this  part  of  the  case.  The 
[dent  is  charged  with  inconsistency;  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
public  despatches  are  read,  which,  it  is  said,  militate  with  one 
ler. 
•,  what  are  the  facts  ?     This  government  saw  fit  to  invite  the  Em- 

of  Russia  to  use  his  endeavours  to  bring  Spain  to  treat  of 
3  with  her  revolted  colonies.  Russia  was  addressed  on  this 
jion  as  the  friend  of  Spain;  and,  of  course,  every  argument 
h  it  was  thought  might  have  influence,  or  ought  to  have  influ- 
,  either  on  Russia  or  Spain,  was  suggested  in  the  correspon- 
li.  Among  other  things,  the  probable  loss  to  Spain,  of  Cuba 
Porto  Rico,  was  urged;  and  the  question  was  asked,  how  it  was, 
uld  be,  expected  by  Spain,  that  the  United  States  could  inters 
to  prevent  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  taking  those  Islands 
her,  since  she  was  their  enemy,  in  a  public  wax,  and  since  she 
laciously,  and  unreasonably,  as  we  think,  insists  on  maintaining 
ar;  and  since  these  Islands  offered  an  obvious  object  of  attack.^ 
not  this,  sir,  a  very  proper  argument  to  be  urged  to  Spain? 
py  of  this  despatch,  it  seems,  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  in  confi- 
e.  It  has  not  been  published  by  the  Executive.  Now,  the 
ed  inconsistency  is,  that,  notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  Presi- 
has  interfered  to  dissuade  Mexico  and  Colombia  from  attack- 
^uba;  that,  finding  or  thinking  that  those  States  meditated  such 
•pose,  this  government  has  urged  them  to  desist  from  it.  SIk 
2ver  anything  more  unreasonable  than  this  charge?     Wa»M£  >*, 

•roper,  that,  to  produce  the  desired  result  of  peace,  our  govem- 

should  address  different  motives  to  the  different  parties  in  the 
Was  it  not  its  business  to  set  before  each  party  its  dangers 
ts  difficulties  in  pursuing  the  war?  And  if,  now,  by  anything 
pected,  these  respective  correspondences  have  become  public, 
these  different  views,  addressed  thus  to  different  parties,  and 
difl'crent  objects,  to  be  relied  on  as  proof  of  inconsistency? 
the  strangest  accusation  ever  heard  of.  No  government,  not 
\y  destitute  of  common  sense,  would  have  acted  otherwise. 
irged  the  proper  motives  to  both  parties.     To  Spain  we  urged  *■ 

robable  loss  of  Cuba;  we  showed  her  the  dangers  of  its  cap- 
by  the  new  States;   and  we  asked  her  to  inform  us  on  what 
id  it  was,  that  we  could  interfere  to  prevent  such  capture,  since 
44 
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she  was  at  war  with  these  states,  and  they  had  an  unqaestionable 
right  to  attack  her  in  any  of  her  territories;  and  especially  she  was 
asked,  how  she  could  expect  good  officef  from  us,  on  this  occanoiiy 
since  she  fully  understood  our  opinion  to  be,  that  she  was  persistiiig 
in  the  war  without,  or  beyond,  all  reason,  and  with  a  sort  of  des- 
peration. This  was  the  appeeJ  made  to  tbe  good  sense  of  Spain, 
through  Russia.  But,  soon  afterwards,  having  reason  to  mispect 
that  Colombia  and  Mexico  were  actually  preparing  to  attaek  Cuba, 
and  knowing  that  such  an  event  would  most  seriously  afiect  ns,  our 
government  remonstrated  against  such  meditated  attack,  and  to  tbe 
present  time  it  has  not  been  made.  In  all  this,  who  sees  anything 
either  improper  or  inconsistent?  For  myself,  I  think  the  course 
pursued  showed  a  watchful  regard  to  our  own  interest,  and  is  wholly 
free  from  any  imputation,  either  of  impropriety,  or  inconsistency. 

There  are  other  subjects,  sir,  in  the  President's  message,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  debate,  but  on  which  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Committee. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  the  commencement  of  our  ffoven- 
ment,  it  has  been  its  object  to  improve  and  simplify  the  principles  of 
national  intercourse.  It  may  well  be  thought  a  fit  occasion  to  uqje 
these  improved  principles,  at  a  moment  when  so  many  new  States 
arc  coming  into  existence,  untrammelcd,  of  course,  willi  prcviosi 
and  long  established  connexions  or  habits.  Some  hopes  of  benefit| 
connected  with  these  topics,  arc  suggested  in  the  message. 

The  abolition  of  private  war  on  the  ocean,  is  also  among  the  sub- 
jects of  possible  consideration.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that 
subject  has  been  mentioned.  The  late  President  took  occasion  Is 
enforce  the  considerations  which  he  thought  recommended  it.  For 
one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  such  abolition  may  bo  practh 
cable,  or  how  far  it  ought  to  be  pursued;  but  there  are  views  bekiBg- 
ing  to  the  subject,  which  have  not  been,  in  any  degree,  answered 
or  considered,  in  this  discussion. 

Sir,  it  is  not  always  the  party  that  has  the  power  of  enpkmg 
the  largest  military  marine,  that  enjoys  the  advantage  by  authonflM 
privateers  in  war.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  are  brave  and  p^ 
lant  captors;  there  must  be  something  to  be  captured.  Suppose,  Wi 
a  war  between  ourselves  and  any  one  of  the  new  States  of  Soulk 
America  were  now  existing,  who  would  lose  most,  by  the  praobcs 
of  privateering,  in  such  a  war?  There  would  be  nothing  lor  nets 
attack;  while  the  means  of  attacking  us  would  flow  to  our  eoenies 
from*  every  part  of  the  world.  Capital,  ships,  and  men,  would  be 
abundant  in  all  their  ports,  and  our  commerce,  spread  over  eveiy 
sea,  would  be  the  destined  prey.  So,  again,  if  war  should  nnhip 
pily  spring  up  among  those  States  themselves,  might  it  not  be  fir 
our  interest,  as  being  likely  to  be  much  connected  by  intercoaiti 
with  all  parties,  that  our  commerce  should  be  free  from  the  viaiUliMi 
and  search  of  private  armed  ships;  one  of  the  greatest  vezatioos  !■ 
neutral  commerce  in  time  of  war?  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  con- 
siderations belonging  to  this  subject.  I  have  mentioned  them  os^F 
to  show  that  they  well  deserve  serious  attention. 

I  have  not  intended  to  reply  to  the  many  observations  whkk  btfO 
been  submitted  to  us,  on  the  message  of  the  President  to  thkHoHBi 
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or  that  to  the  Senate.  Certainly  I  am  of  opinion,  that  some  of  those 
observations  merited  an  answer,  and  they  have  been  answered  by 
i)thers.  On  two  points  only  will  I  make  a  temark.  It  has  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
Senate,  has  spoken  of  ^jjm  own  power  in  regard  to  missions,  in  terms 
which  the  Constitution  does  not  warrant.  If  gentlemen  will  turn 
to  the  message  of  President  Washington,  relative  to  the  mission  to 
Lisbon,  in  the  10th  vol.  of  State  Papers,  they  will  see  almost  the 
exact  form  of  expression  used  in  this  case.  The  other  point,  on 
which  I  would  make  a  remark^  is  the  allegation,  that  an  unfair  use 
has  been  made  in  the  argument  of  the  message,  of  General  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address.  There  would  be  no  end,  sir,  to  com- 
ments and  criticisms,  of  this  sort,  if  they  were  to  be  pursued.  I  only 
observe,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  argument  of  the  message,  and 
its  use  of  the  Farewell  Address,  are  not  fairly  understood.  It  is 
not  attempted  to  be  inferred  from  the  Farewell  Address,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Washington,  we  ought  now  to  have  allian- 
ces with  foreign  States.  No  such  thing.  The  Farewell  Address 
recommends  to  us,  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  all  sorts 
of  political  connexion  with  the  States  of  £urope,  alleging,  as  the 
reason  for  this  advice,  that  £urope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests 
of  her  own,  separate  from  ours,  and  with  which  we  have  no  natural 
connexion.  Now  the  message  argues,  and  argues  truly,  that  the 
new  South  American  States,  not  having  a  set  of  interests  of  their 
own  growing  out  of  the  balance  of  power,  family  alliances,  &c., 
separate  from  ours,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  degree, 
as  the  primary  interests  of  Europe  were  represented  to  be;  this 
part  of  the  Farewell  Address,  aimed  at  those  separate  interests 
expressly,  did  not  apply  in  this  case.  But  does  the  message  in- 
fer from  this  the  propriety  of  alliances  with  these  new  States  ?  Far 
from  it.  It  iqltra  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  disclaims  all 
such  purpose,  m' 

There  is  one  other  point,  sir,  on  which  common  justice  requires  a 
word  to  be  said.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  material  differ- 
ences, as  to  the  papers  sent  respectively  to  the  two  Houses.  All 
this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  the  first  place,  the  instructions  of  May,  1823,  which,  it  is  said, 
were  not  sent  to  the  Senate,  were  instructions  on  which  a  treaty  had 
been  already  negotiated;  which  treaty  had  been  subsequently  ratifi- 
ed by  the  Senate.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  when  the  treaty  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  the  instructions  accompanied  it;  and  if  ao,  they 
were  actually  already  before  the  Senate;  and  this  accounts  for  one 
of  the  alleged  differences.  In  the  next  place,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  in  Russia,  not  sent  to  the  House,  but  now  published  by  the 
Senate,  is  such  a  paper  as  possibly  the  President  might  not  think 
proper  to  make  public.  There  is  evident  reason  for  such  an  infer- 
ence. And,  lastly,  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Brown,  sent  here, 
but  not  to  the  Senate,  appears,  from  its  date,  to  have  been  received 
afler  the  communication  to  the  Senate.  Probably  when  sent  to  us, 
it  was  also  sent,  by  another  message,  to  that  body. 

These  observations,  sir,  are  tedious  and  uninteresting.  I  am  glad 
to  be  through  with  them.     And  here  I  might  terminate  my  remarks, 
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and  relieve  the  patience,  now  long  and  heavily  taxed,  of  the  Con- 
mittee.  But  there  in  one  part  of  the  discussion,  on  which  I  nnul 
ask  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  observations. 

Pains,  sir,  have  been  taken  by  the  honorable  member  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  prove  that  the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  policy  of  the  government  respecting  South  AmeriiM,  is 
the  unhappy  resuh  of  the  influence  of  a  gentleman  formerljr  ^Hliiif 
the  chair  of  this  House.  To  make  out  this,  he  has  referred  t0  cei^ 
tain  speeches  of  that  gentleman  delivered  here.  He  charges  hia 
with  having  become  himself  aflected  at  an  early  day  with  what  he  ii 
pleased  to  call  the  South  American  fever;  and  with  having  iafuMtd 
its  baneful  influence  into  the  whole  councils  of  the  counfty. 

If,  sir,  it  be  true,  that  that  gentleman,  prompted  by  an  ardent  lofie 
of  civil  liberty,  felt  earlier  than  others,  a  proper  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  colonies  of  South  America;  or  that,  acting  on  the  maxin^ 
that  revolutions  do  not  go  backward,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  Ibresee, 
earlier  than  others,  the  successful  termination  of  those  struggles;  il^ 
thus  feeling,  and  thus  perceiving,  it  fell  to  him  to  lead  the  willing  or 
unwilling  councils  of  his  country,  in  her  manifestations  of  kindnew 
to  the  new  governments,  and  in  her  seasonable  recognition  of  their 
independence;  if  it  be  this  which  the  honorable  member  humutemio 
him;  if  it  be  by  this  course  of  public  conduct  that  he  hts  ioentifii 
his  name  with  the  cause  of  South  American  liberty,  he  oocbt  to  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  the  age.  If  aU  this  be, 
as  is  now  represented,  he  has  acquired  fame  enough.  It  is  enongl 
for  any  man,  thus  to  have  connected  himself  with  the  greatest  eTenti 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  have  been  foremost  in  measurcf 
which  reflect  high  honor  on  his  country,  in  the  judgment  of  nua- 
kind.  Sir,  it  is  always  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  drawn  Is 
speak,  in  my  place  here,  of  individuals;  but  I  could  not  forbear  wbit 
I  have  now  said,  when  I  hear,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sad 
in  this  land  of  free  s])irits,  that  it  is  made  matter  of  jimputationsad 
of  reproach,  to  have  been  first  to  reach  forth  the  hand  of 
and  of  succour  to  new-born  nations,  struggling  to  obtain^  jmd  to 
joy,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

\Ve  are  told  that  the  country  is  deluded  and  deceived  hf 
tic  words.  Cabalistic  words!  If  we  express  an  emotion  of  pleat- 
ure  at  the  results  of  this  great  action  of  the  spirit  of  political  liberty; 
if  we  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  new  Republican  nations,  and  eipiw 
our  joy  by  the  common  terms  of  regard  and  sympathy;  if  we  feel  mi 
signify  high  gratification  that,  throughout  this  whole  continent,  met 
are  now  likely  to  be  blessed  by  free  and  popular  institutions;  and  if, 
in  the  uttering  of  these  sentiments,  we  happen  to  speak  of  sifter 
Republics;  of  the  great  American  family  of  nations;  or  of  the  polic-  . 
ical  system  and  forms  of  government  of  this  hemisphere,  then  is- 
deed,  it  seems,  we  deal  in  senseless  jargon,  or  impose  on  the  jadf- 
ment  and  feeling  of  the  community  by  cabalistic  words!  Sir,  whit 
is  meant  by  this?  Is  it  intended  that  the  People  of  the  United  StaM 
ought  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  fortunes  of  these  new  i  '  ^ 
hours?  Is  no  change,  in  the  lights  in  which  we  are  to  view 
to  be  wrought,  by  their  having  thrown  oflT  foreign  dominion. 
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ed  independence,  and  instituted,  on  our  very  borders,  republican 
governments,  essentially  after  our  own  example  ?  Ji    '* 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  overrate,  I  do  not  overrate,  the  progress  of 
these  new  States  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  a  well-secured  /^ 

popular  liberty.     I  know  that  to  be  a  great  attainment,  and  I  know  '   f 

they  are  but  pupils  in  the  school.  But,  thank  God,  they  are  in  the 
school.  They  are  called  to  meet  difficulties,  such  as  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  encountered.  For  these,  we  ought  to  make  large 
allowances.  What  have  we  ever  known  like  the  colonial  vassalage 
of  these  States.^  When  did  we  or  our.  ancestors,  feel,  like  them, 
the  weight  of  a  political  despotism  that  presses  men  to  the  earth,  or 
of  that  religious  intolerance  which  would  shut  up  heaven  to  all  but 
the  bigoted?  Sir,  we  sprung  from  another  stock.  We  belong  to 
another  race.  We  have  known  nothing — ^we  have  felt  nothing  of 
the  political  despotism  of  Spain,  nor  of  the  heat  of  her  fires  of  in- 
tolerance. No  rational  man  expects  that  the  South  can  run  the 
same  rapid  career  as  the  North;  or  that  an  insurgent  province  of 
Spain  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  English  colonies,  when  they 
first  asserted  their  independence.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  more 
to  be  done,  in  the  first  than  in  the  last  case.  But  on  that  account 
the  hcMior  of  the  attempt  is  not  less;  and  if  all  difficulties  shall  be 
in  time  surmounted,  it  will  be  greater.  The  work  may  be  more 
arduous — it  is  not  less  noble,- because  there  may  be  more  of  igno- 
rance to  enlighten;  more  of  bigotry  to  subdue;  more  of  prejudice 
to  eradicate.  If  it  be  a  weakness  to  feel  a  strong  interest  in  the 
success  of  these  great  revolutions,  I  confess  myself  guilty  of  that 
weakness.  If  it  be  wesdt  to  feel  that  I  am  an  American,  to  think 
that  recent  events  have  not  only  opened  new  modes  of  intercourse, 
but  have  created  also  new  grounds  of  regard  and  sympathy  between 
ourselves  and  our  neighbours;  if  it  be  weak  to  feel  that  the  South, 
in  her  present  state,  is  somewhat  more  emphatically  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica, than  when  she  lay  obscure,  oppressed,  and  unknown,  under  the 
grinding  bondage  of  a  foreign  power;  if  it  be  weak  to  rejoice,  when, 
even  in  any  comer  of  the  earth,  human  beings  are  able  to  get  up 
from  beneath  oppression,  to  erect  themselves,  an3  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
per happiness  of  their  intelligent  nature;  if  this  be  weak,  it  is  a  . 
weakness  from  which  I  claim  no  exemption.  ^' 

A  day  of  solemn  retribution  now  visits  the  once  proud  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  prediction  is  fulfilled.  The  soirit  of  Montezuma 
and  of  the  Incas  might  now  well  say, 

"  Art  thou,  too,  fallen,  Iberia'!    Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we  1 
Thou !  that  has  waited  earth  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  die  skies. 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave ;  tlqf  giorf  laid 
Low  in  the  pit  tliinc  avarice  luts  made." 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  detain  you  only  with  one  more  reflection 
on  this  subject.  We  cannot  be  so  blind — we  cannot  so  shut  up  our 
senses,  and  smother  our  faculties,  as  not  to  see,  that  in  the  progress 
and  the  establishment  of  South  American  liberty,  our  own  esample 
[las  been  among  the  most  stimulating  causes.     In  their  emergen- 
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ciefl,  they  have  looked  to  our  expenence;  in  their  priitical  ii 
tions,  they  have  followed  our  models;  ia  their  deliberalioiM^  the j 
have  invoked  the  presiding  spirit  of  our  own  liberty.  Thej  hare 
looked  steadily,  in  every  adversity,  to  the  great  ifORTHS&if  Lioar. 
In  the  hour  of  bloody  conflict,  they  have  remembered  the  fields 
which  have  been  conaeerated  by  the  blood  of  our  own  frthers;  and 
when  they  have  fallen,  they  have  wished  only  to  be  remembered, 
with  them,  as  men  who  had  acted  their  parts  bravely,  for  die  cause 
of  liberty  in  the  Western  World. 

Sir,  I  have  done.  If  it  be  weakness  to  feel  the  sympathy  of 
one's  nature  excited  for  such  men,  in  such  a  cause,  I  am  guilty  of 
that  weakness.  If  it  be  prudence  to  meet  their  proffered  civility, 
not  with  reciprocal  kindness,  but  with  coldness  or  with  iniok,  I 
choose  still  to  follow  where  natural  impulse  leads,  and  to  give  up 
that  false  and  mistaken  prudence,  for  the  voluntary  aentiments  of 
my  heart. 


SPEECH 


E  SERIATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  FOR  THE 
lEP  OF  THE  SUKVIVINQ  OFFICERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
IL  »,  182B. 

IBS  not  been  my  purpose  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  of 
ill.  My  opinions  in  regard  to  its  general  object,  I  hope  are 
nown;  ana  I  had  intended  to  content  myself  with  a  steaay  and 
rering  vote  in  its  favor.  But,  when  the  moment  of  final  decis- 
.H  come,  and  the  division  is  so  likely  to  be  nearly  equal,  i  feel 
be  a  duty  to  put  not  only  my  own  vote,  but  my  own  earnest 
§1  also,  and  my  fervent  entreaties  to  others,  into  the  doubtful 

lust  be  admitted,  sir,  that  the  persons  for  whoso  benefit  this 
designed,  arc,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  They 
mpelled  to  meet  not  only  objections  to  the  principle,  but,  which- 
way  they  turn  themselves,  embarrassing  objections  also  to 
<.  One  friend  hesitates  at  this  provision,  and  another  at  that; 
those  who  are  not  friends  at  all,  of  course  oppose  everything, 
ropose  nothing.  When  it  was  contemplated,  heretofore,  to 
he  petitioners  an  outright  sum,  in  satisfaction  of  their  claim, 
he  argument  was,  among  other  things,  that  the  treasury  could 
ar  so  heavy  a  draught  on  its  means,  at  the  present  moment. 
'  plan  is  accordingly  changed:  an  annuity  is  proposed;  and  then 
jection  changes  also;  and  it  is  now  said,  that  this  is  but  grant- 
nsions,  and  that  the  pension  system  has  already  been  carried 
r.  I  confess,  sir,  I  felt  wounded — deeply  hurt — at  the  obser- 
s  of  the  gentleman  from  (icorgia.  '^  So  then,"  said  he,  *'  these 
t  and  high-minded  gentlemen  take  a  pension  at  last!^'  How  if 
-iilile,  that  a  gentleman  of  his  generosity  of  character,  and 
il  Lintlness  of  feelmg,  can  indulge  in  such  a  tone  of  triumphant 
towards  a  few  old,  gray  headed,  poor,  and  broken  warriors  of 
v(  lint  ion!  There  is,  1  know,  something  repulsive  and  oppro- 
in  th*-  iiain(>  of  pension.  But,  God  forbid  that  I  should  taunt 
Aith  it!  With  grief,  heart-full  grief,  do  I  behold  the  necessity 
l<  ads  the>e  veterans  to  accept  the  bounty  of  their  country,  in 
III  r  not  tht>  riio>t  airreeable  to  their  feelings.  Worn  out  and 
nt,  represented  before  us  by  those,  their  former  brothers  in 
whotntter  along  our  lobbies,  or  stand  loaning  on  their  crutches. 
un(',  would  ino:>t  ;^ladiy  sup|K)rt  such  a  measure  as  should  con- 
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suit  at  once  their  services,  their  years,  their  nece«ndeS|  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  sentiments.  I  would  gladly  §^ve,  with  prompCitode 
and  grace,  with  gratitude  and  delicacy,  that  wfiich  merit  has  earned, 
and  necessity  demands. 

Sir,  what  are  the  objections  urged  against  this  bill.'  Let  us  look 
at  them,  and  see  if  they  bo  real;  let  us  weigh  them,  to  know  if  thej 
be  solid.  For,  sir,  we  are  not  acting  on  a  alight  matter.  Nor  is 
what  we  do  likely  to  pass  unobserved  now,  oT  to  be  forgotten  here* 
afler.  I  regard  the  occasion  as  one  full  of  interest  and  full  of 
responsibility.  Those  individuals,  the  little  renmant  of  a  gallant 
bandy  whose  days  of  youth  and  manhood  were  spent  for  their  coun- 
try in  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  field,  are  now  before  us,,  poor 
and  old, — intimating  their  wants  with  reluctant  delicacy,  and  asking 
succour  from  their  country  with  decorous  solicitude.  How  we 
shall  treat  them,  it  behooves  us  well  to  consider,  not  only  for  their 
sake,  but  for  our  own  sake,  also,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  of 
the  country.  Whatever  we  do,  will  not  be  done  in  a  corner,  tfiu 
constituents  will  see  it;  the  people  will  see  it;  the  world  will  see  it. 

Let  us  candidly  examine,  then,  the  objections  which  have  been 
rt^ised  to  this  bill;  with  a  disposition  to  yield  to  them,  if  from  necef- 
sity  we  must;  but,  to  overcome  them,  if  in  fairness  we  can. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  pass  the  bifl, 
because  it  will  involve  us  in  a  charge  of  unknown  extent.  We  are 
reminded,  that  when  the  general  pension  law  for  revolutionary  sol- 
diers passed,  an  expense  was  incurred  far  beyond  what  had  been 
contemplated;  that  the  estimate,  of  the  number  of  surviving  revohi- 
tionary  soldiers,  proved  altogetiier  fallacious;  and  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  the  same  mistake  may  be  committed  now. 

Is  this  objection  well-founded?  Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  one  measure,  right  in  itself,  has  gone  farther  than  it  was  intended 
to  be  carried,  for  want  of  accurate  provisions,  and  adequate  guards, 
this  may  furnish  a  very  good  reason  for  supplying  such  guards  and 
provisions  in  another  measure,  but  can  afford  no  ground  at  alllbr 
rejecting  such  other  measure,  altogether,  if  it  be  in  itself  just  and 
necessary.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of  our  experience,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  correct  what  has  been  found  amiss;  and  not  draw  from  it  an 
undistinguishing  resolution  to  do  nothing,  merely  because  it  his 
taught  us,  that,  in  something  we  have  already  done,  we  have  acted 
with  too  little  care.  In  the  next  place,  does  the  fact  bear  out  this 
objection  ?  Is  there  any  difiiculty  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  tiM 
officers  who  will  be  benefited  by  this  bill,  and  in  estimating  the 
expense,  therefore,  which  it  will  create?  I  think  there  is  none. 
The  records  in  the  department  of  war,  and  the  treasury,  furnish  sack 
evidence  as  that  there  is  no  danger  of  material  mistake.  The  dili- 
gence of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  enabled  him  to  lay  the 
facts,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  case,  so  fully  and  minutelv 
before  the  Si.'nate,  that  I  think  no  one  can  feel  serious  doiibt.  Indeed, 
it  is  admitted  by  the  adversaries  of  the  bill,  that  this  objection  does 
not  apply  here  with  the  same  force  as  in  the  former  pensiin-lsv. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  greater  facility  in  this  case  than  in  that, 
in  ascertaining  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  will  be  entilkd 
to  receive  that  bounty. 
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This  objection,  then,  is  not  founded  in  true  principle;  and  if  it 
were,  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
yield  to  it,  unless,  (which  I  know  is  not  the  sentiment  which  pervades 
the  Senate,)  feeling  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  pass,  we  still  pre- 
fer not  to  place  our  opfiosition  to  it  on  a  distinct  and  visible  ground, 
but  to  veil  it  under  vague  and  general  objections. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  operation  of 
the  bill  will  be  unequal,  because  all  officers  of  the  same  rank  will  re- 
ceive equal  benefit  from  it,  although  they  entered  tli6  army  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  were  of  different  ages.  Sir,  is  not  this  that  sort 
of  inequality  which  must  always  exist  in  every  general  provision.^ 
Is  it  possible  that  any  law  can  descend  into  such  particulars  ?  Would 
there  be  any  reason  why  it  should  do  so,  if  it  could?  The  bill  is 
intended  for  those,  who,  being  in  the  Army  in  October,  1780,  then 
received  a  solemn  promise  of  half-pay  for  life,  on  condition  that 
they  would  continue  to  serve  through  the  war.  Their  ground  of 
merit,  is,  that  whensoever  they  had  joined  the  army,  being  thus  so- 
licited by  their  country  to  remain  in  it,  they  at  once  went  for  the 
whole;  they  fastened  their  fortunes  to  the  standards  which  they  bore, 
and  resolved  to  continue  their  military  service  till  it  should  termi- 
nate either  in  their  country's  success  or  in  their  own  deaths.  This 
is  their  merit  and  their  ground  of  claim.  How  long  they  had  been 
already  in  service,  is  immaterial  and  unimportant.  They  were  then 
in  service;  the  salvation  of  their  country  depended  on  their  contin- 
uing in  that  service.  Congress  saw  this  imperative  necessity,  and 
earnestly  solicited  them  to  remain,  and  promised  the  compensation. 
They  saw  the  necessity,  also,  and  they  yielded  to  it. 

But,  again,  it  is  saici  that  the  present  time  is  not  auspicious.  The 
bill,  it  is  urged,  should  not  pass  now.  The  venerable  member  from 
North  Carolina  says,  as  I  understood  him,  that  he  would  be  almost 
as  willing  that  the  bill  should  pass  at  some  other  session,  as  be  dis- 
cussed at  this.  He  speaks  of  the  distresses  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment,  and  of  another  bill,  now  in  the  Senate,  having,  as 
bethinks,  the  effect  of  laying  new  taxes  upon  the  people.  He  is 
for  postponement.  But  it  appears  to  me,  with  entire  redpect  for  the 
honourable  member,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  least  of  all  fit  for 
postponement.  It  is  not  a  measure,  that,  if  omitted  this  year,  may 
as  well  be  done  next.  Before  next  year  comes,  those  who  need  the 
relief  may  be  beyond  its  reach.  To  postpone  for  another  year,  an 
annuity  to  persons  already  so  aged;  an  annuity,  founded  on  the  mer- 
it of  services  which  were  rendered  half  a  century  ago;  to  postpone, 
for  another  whole  year,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  deserving  men, — pro- 
posing not  aggrandizement  but  support;  not  emolument  but  bread; 
is  a  mode  of  disposing  of  it,  in  which  I  cannot  concur. 

But  it  is  argued,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass, 
because  those  who  have  spoken  in  its  favor  have  placed  it  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  They  have  not  agreed,  it  is  said,  whether  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  matter  of  gratuity,  or  bounty. 
Is  there  weight  in  this  objection?  If  some^think  the  grant  ought  to 
be  made,  as  an  exercise  of  judicious  and  well  deserved  bounty,  does 
it  weaken  that  ground  that  others  think  it  founded  in  strict  right, 
and  that  we  cannot  refuse  it  without  manifest  and  palpable  injustice  ? 

45  ^ 
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Or,  ifl  it  strange,  that  those  who  feel  the  legal  justice  of  the  claim, 
should  address  to  those  who  do  not  feel  it,  considerations  of  a  dii^ 
fcrent  character,  but  fit  to  have  weight,  and  which  they  hope  may 
have  weight  ?  Nothing  is  more  plain  and  natural  than  the  course 
which  this  application  has  taken.  The  applicants,  themselves,  have 
placed  it  on  the  ground  of  equity  and  law.  They  advert  to  the 
resolve  of  1780,  to  the  commutation  of  1783,  and  to  the  mode  of  fund- 
ing the  certificates.  They  stand  on  their  contract.  ThiH  is  perfect- 
ly natural.  On  that  basis,  they  can  wield  the  argument  themselves. 
Of  what  is  required  by  justice  and  equity,  they  may  reason  even 
in  their  own  case.  But  when  the  application  is  placed  on  different 
grounds;  when  personal  merit  is  to  be  urged,  as  the  fbundatioo  of 
a  just  and  economical  bounty;  when  services  are  to  be  mentioned; 
privations  recounted;  pains  enumerated;  and  wounds  and  scari 
counted;  the  discussion  necessarily  devolves  to  other  hands.  In  all 
that  we  have  seen  from  these  officers  in  the  various  papers  present- 
ed by  them,  it  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every  one,  how  little  is  said 
of  personal  merit,  and  how  exclusively  they  confine  themselves  to 
what  they  think  their  rights  under  the  contract. 

I  must  confess,  sir,  that  principles  of  equity,  which  appear  to  ne 
as  plain  as  the  sun,  are  urged  by  the  memorialists  themselves  villi 
great  caution,  and  much  qualification.  They  advance  their  claim 
of  right,  without  extravagance  or  overstraining;  and  they  submit  to 
it  the  unimpasKloned  sense  of  justice  of  the  Senate. 

For  myself,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  if  it  were  a  case  between  indi- 
vidual and  individual,  I  think  the  officers  would  bo  entitled  to  relief 
in  a  court  of  equity.     I  may  be  mistaken,  but  such  is  my  opinion. 
My  reasons  are,  that  I  do  not  think  they  had  a  fair  option,  in  regard 
to  the  commutation  of^iiilf-pay.     I  do  not  think  it  was  fairly  in  their 
power  to  accept  or  reject  that  '^ffer.     The  condition  they  were  in, 
and  the  situation  of  the  country ,t'Compelled  them  to  submit  to  what- 
ever was  proposed.     In  the  next  bJace  it  seems  to  me  too  evident 
to  be  denied,  that  the  five  years'  ikll  pay  was  never  really  and  hUj 
made  to  them.     A  formal  compliante  with  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
not  a  real  compliance,  is  at  most  alnhat  was  ever  done.     For  thcsa 
reasons,  I  think,  in  an  individual  case,  law  and  equity  would  refima 
the  settlement.     The  conscience  of  chancery  would  deal  with  thii 
case  as  with  other  cases  of  hard  bargains;  of  advantages  obtained 
by  means  of  inequality  of  situation;  of  acknowledged  debts,  coo* 
pounded  from  necessity,  or  compromised  without  satisfaction.    But, 
although  such  would  be  my  views  of  this  claim,  as  between  maa 
and  man,  I  do  not  place  my  vote  for  this  bill  on  that  ground.     1  wt9 
the  consequence  of  admitting  the  claim,  on  the  foundation  of  ttrid 
right.     I  sec  at  onre,  that,  on  that  ground,  the  heirs  of  the  dead 
would  claim,  as  well  as  the  living;  and  that  other  public  credilon. 
as  well  as  these  holders  of  commutation  certificates,  would  also  bate 
whereof  to  complain.     I  know  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  opra 
the  accounts  of  the  revolution,  and  to  think  of  doing  justice  to 
everybody.     Much  of  suflV^ring  there  necessarily  was,  that  can^nct- 
er  be  paid  for;  much  of  loss  that  can  never  be  repairsd*     1  do  not* 
therefore,  for  myself,  rest  my  vote  on  grounds  leading  to  anv  nch 
consequences.     I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  ws  canaot  iih  ^ 
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ought  not  to  think  of  doing,  everything  in  regard  to  revolutionary 
debtH,  which  might  be  strictly  right,  if  the  whole  settlement  were 
now  to  he  gone  over  anew.  'Ihc  honorable  member  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Van  Huren,]  has  ntated,  what  i  think  the  true  ground 
of  the  bill.  1  regard  it  as  an  act  of  discreet  and  careful  bounty, 
drawn  forth  by  meritorious  services,  and  by  personal  necessities.  I 
cannot  argue,  in  this  case,  with  the  technicality  of  my  profession; 
and  because  1  do  not  feel  able  to  allow  the  claim  on  the  ground  of 
mere  right,  I  am  not  willing,  for  that  reaiton,  to  nonsuit  the  petition- 
ers, as  not  having  made  out  their  case.  Suppose  we  admit,  as  i  do, 
that  on  the  ground  (»f  mere  right,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  all^w  it; 
or,  Mup|K>se  that  to  be  admitted  for  which  others  contend,  that  there 
is  in  the  cone  no  strict  right  u|ion  which,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, the/claim  could  $:tand;  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
reosonable  and  pro(>rr  foundation  for  it,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  If  it  be  not  founded  on  strict  right,  it  is  not  to  be  regard- 
ed OH  being,  for  that  reason  alone,  an  undeserved  gratuity,  or  the 
effusion  of  mere  g<»od  uill.  If  that  whicii  is  grantcrd  be  nut  always 
granted  nn  the  ground  of  altsoliite  ri^ht,  it  dues  n(»t  follow  that  it  is 
granted  tVom  nier«'ly  an  arbitrary  preference,  or  capricious  beneti- 
renee.  In  most  eases  of  this  sort,  mixed  considerations  prevail, 
and  ought  to  prevail  Some  consideration  is  due  to  the  claim  of 
right;  nnirii  t(»  that  of  merit  and  service;  and  more  to  that  of  per- 
stinal  necessity.  If  I  knew  tliat  all  the  persons  to  be  benetited  by 
this  bill  were  in  cirrum>tances  of  c<inil'ort  and  competency,  1  should 
not  supp<»rt  it.  Hut  this  I  know  to  be  otherwise.  I  cannot  dwell 
with  propriety,  or  delicacy,  on  this  nart  of  the  case;  but  I  feel  its 
force,  and  I  yield  to  it.  A  single  mstance  of  atHuence,  or  a  few 
cases  where  want  d<»es  not  tread  close  on  th<»se  who  are  themselves 
treading  close  (»n  the  b(»rders  of  the  grave,  does  not  affect  the  gen- 
eral propriety  and  neces.sity  of  the  measure.  I  would  not  draw  this 
rens4»n  for  the  Itiil  into  too  much  prominence.  We  all  know  it  exists; 
and  we  may,  1  think,  safely  act  upon  it,  without  so  discussing  it  as 
ti»  w«»und,  in  old,  but  sensitive,  and  still  throbbing  bosoms,  feelings 
which  education  Inspireil,  the  habits  of  military  life  cherished,  and  a 
ju^t  84'lt-resj>ect  is  still  desirous  t(»  entertain.  1  confess  I  meet  this 
claim,  not  only  with  a  desire  to  do  something  in  favor  of  these 
officers,  but  to  do  it  in  a  manner  indicative  not  only  of  decorum  but 
of  deep  respect, — that  respect  which  years,  age,  public  service, 
patriotism,  and  broken  fortune,  command  to  spring  up  in  every  man- 
ly breast. 

It  is,  then,  sir,  a  mixed  claim,  of  faith  and  public  gratitude;  of 
justice  and  h(»norable  botnity;  of  merit  and  benevolence.  It  stands 
cm  the  same  toundation  as  that  grant,  which  no  one  regrets,  of 
which  all  are  proud,  made  to  the  illustrious  foreigner,  who  showed 
himself  so  early,  and  has  proved  himself  so  constantly,  and  zealous- 
ly, a  triend  to  our  country. 

Hut  then,  again,  it  is  objected,  that  the  militia  have  a  claim  upon 
us;  that  they  fought  at  the  side  of  the  regular  soldiers,  and  ought 
to  share  in  the  country  V  renu*mbrance.  It  is  known  to  be  impossi- 
ble, to  carry  the  measure  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embrace  the  militia; 
and  it  is  plain,  too,  that  the  cases  are  different.     The  bill,  as  I  have 
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already  said,  confines  itself  to  those  who  served  not  occasionalljy 
not  temporarily,  but  permanently;  who  allowed  themselves  to  he 
counted  on  as  men  who  were  to  sec  the  contest  through,  last  as  long 
as  it  might;  and  who  have  made  the  phrase,  of  "  'listing  during  the 
war,"  a  proverbial  expression,  signifying  unalterable  devotion  to  our 
cause,  through  good  fortune  and  ill  fortune,  till  it  reaches  its  close. 
This  is  a  plain  distinction;  and  although,  perhaps,  I  might  wish  to 
do  more,  1  sec  good  ground  to  stop  here,  for  the  present,  if  we  muit 
stop  any^'hcrc.  The  militia  who  fought  at  Concord,  at  Lexington, 
and  at  jBunker's  Hill,  have  been  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  this 
debatCi  in  terms  of  well-deserved  praise.  Be  assured,  sir,  there 
could  with  difficulty  be  found  a  man,  who  drew  his  sword,  or  carried 
his  musket,  at  Concord,  at  I^xington,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  who  wouU 
wish  you  to  reject  this  bill.  They  might  ask  you  to  do  more;  bat 
never  to  refrain  from  doing  this.  Would  to  God  they  wera  assem- 
bled here,  and  had  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  their  own  hands!  WouM 
to  God,  the  question  of  its  passage  was  to  be  put  to  them!  Thev 
would  affirm  it,  with  a  unity  of  acclamation  that  would  rend  the  roof 
of  the  capttol. 

I  support  the  measure,  then,  Mr.  President,  because  I  think  it  t 
proper  and  judicious  exercise  of  well-merited  national  bounty.  I 
think,  too,  the  general  sentiment  of  my  own  constituents,  and  of  the 
country,  is  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  the  member  from  North  Caroli- 
na, himself,  admitted,  that  an  increasing  desire,  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  revolutionary  officers,  manifested  itself  in  the  com- 
munity. The  bill  will  make  no  immediate  or  great  draught  on  the 
treasury.  It  will  not  derange  the  finances.  If  I  had  supposed  that 
the  state  of  the  treasury  wuuld  have  been  urged  against  the  pas* 
sage  of  this  bill,  I  should  not  have  voted  for  the  Delaware  break- 
water, because  that  might  have  been  commenced  next  year^  nor  for 
the  whole  of  the  sums  which  have  been  granted  for  fort  i  tic  at  ions;  for 
their  advancement,  with  a  little  more  or  little  less  of  rapidity,  is  not 
of  the  first  necessity.  But  the  present  case  is  urgent.  What  ve 
do,  should  be  done  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  repeat,  that  neither  the  subject,  nor 
the  occasion,  is  an  ordinary  one.  Our  own  fellow  citizens  do  Mt 
so  consider  it;  the  world  will  not  so  regard  it.  A'^fcw  desenriBC 
soldiers  are  before  us,  who  served  their  country  faithfully  througl 
a  seven  years'  war.  That  war  was  a  civil  war.  It  was  commenced 
on  principle,  and  sustained  by  eycry  sacrifice,  on  the  great  ground 
of  civil  liberty.  They  fought  bravely,  and  bled  freely.  The  cau#e 
succeeded,  and  the  country  triumphed.  But  the  condition  of  lhiBg« 
did  not  allow  that  country,  sensible  as  it  was  to  their  services  sod 
nuTits,  to  do  them  the  full  justice  which  it  desired.  It  could  not 
entirely  fulfil  its  engagenkcnts.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded;  but 
it  was  unpaid.  It  was  to  lay  down  its  own  (lower;  but  there  wb#  no 
government  with  adecpiatc  power  to  perform  what  had  been  promifcd 
to  it.  In  this  critical  moment,  what  is  its  conduct?  Does  it  dif- 
grace  its  high  character?  Is  temptation  able  to  sedaetil?  Does 
it  speak  of  righting  itself?  Does  it  undertake  to  ro40^BB  its  own 
wrongs,  by  its  own  sword  ?     Does  it  lose  its  patrioCism  in  its  deep 
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scnso  of  injury  and  injustice?     Doo;;  tnilitan*  ambition  causo  its  in- 
tc>;rii y  to  swi-rvi*  ?      Far,  far  othiTwiso. 

It  had  til  it  )i  full  V  srrvril  and  saved  the  countrv;  and  to  that  conn- 
try  It  nou  rcJVrrrd,  with  unhrsitatinu  ronfidrnro,  its  claini  Mid  its 
Gi>Mi[i|:tiiit«.  It  hiid  down  itn  nrnis  witli  ahirrity;  it  mingled  itHolf 
with  the  mass  of  the  community;  aud  it  waited  till,  in  better  tim<'8| 
ami  under  a  n«'w  jvovernmont,  its  services  mi|;ht  he  rewarded,  and 
the  pmniises  made  to  it  fnltilled.  Sir,  this  exampUt  is  worth  more, 
far  more,  in  the  cause  of  civil  lihertv,  than  this  bill  will  cost  us. 
Wv  ran  hardly  reeiir  to  it  tiM>  oAen,  or  dwell  on  it  ioii  much,  for 
the  hum  If  nf  our  rnimtry,  and  nf  its  defenders.  Allow  me  to  Miy 
n<;ain,  that  nieritori«iU'<  service  in  ci\il  war  is  worthy  of  peciiHw 
cnnsi(U*ration;  not  only  because  there  is,  in  such  war,  usually  leM 
pow«-r  to  restrain  irr<-cularities,  but  because,  also,  they  expose  all 
priunment  actors  in  them,  tn  ditlereat  kinds  of  danp'r.  It  is  rc^bel- 
ill  til,  as  well  as  war.  Those  who  enmiiie  in  it  must  lof>k  nnt  onlv  to 
the  daiiirers  of  the  field,  but  to  contiMcatinn  also,  and  attainder,  and 
icnonuiiious  death.  With  no  etlicicnt  and  settled  government,  either 
tf»  sustain  or  to  control  them,  and  with  every  sort  of  danpT  before 
them,  it  is  <:reat  merit  to  have  conducted  with  fidelity  to  the  coun- 
try,  under  e\ery  dis<'<mrairrnient  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  uncon- 
(|uerable  bravery  towards  the  common  enemy  on  the  other.  So,  sir, 
the  officers  and  sohliersof  the  revolutionary  army  did  conduct. 

m  m 

I  would  not,  and  do  not  und«'rrate  the  8ervic<-s  or  the  sufferings 
of  others.  1  know  well,  that  in  the  revoluti<inary  c(»ntest,  all  made 
sacrifices,  and  all  endured  sufferings;  as  well  those  who  paid  for 
servire,  as  those  who  performed  it.  i  know,  that,  in  the  records  of 
all  the  little  municipalities  of  New  Kni;laiid,  abundant  pr(M)f  exists, 
of  the  /.<>al  with  which  the  cause  was  espou.<ed,  and  the  sacrifices 
with  which  it  \^as  che«Tt*uIIy  maintained.  I  have  ot)en  there  read, 
With  absolute  a*'toni>hmeiit,  the  taxes,  the  contributions,  the  heavy 
subscriptiitiis,  ofl«'n  provide<l  fur  by  disposing  of  the  absolute  neces- 
saries of  life;  by  which  enli*itments  were  procured,  and  food  and 
clothiiii;  t'urni<^hed.  It  woiihl  be,  sir,  to  these  same  municipalities, 
|i»  thes4'  same  little  patriotic  ciaincils  of  revolutionary  times,  that  I 
should  now  look,  with  most  as.'iure<l  confi<lence,  for  a  hearty  sup- 
p4*rt  iif  what  this  bill  proposes.  There,  the  scale  of  revolutionary 
merit  stands  hi>;h.  'I  hero  are  still  th<ise  living,  who  speak  of  the 
l!*ih  of  April,  and  the  17th  of  June,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  aild  the  year.  These  men,  one  and  all,  would  rejoice  to  find  that 
those  who  htiMid  by  the  country  bravely,  through  the  doubtful  and 
p4-rilous  stniirirb'  which  conducted  it  to  independence  and  glory,  had 
not  been  torifotten  in  the  de<*liiie  and  cl(»se  of  lite. 

The  otijects,  ih»-n.  sir,  of  the  pro|N»*ied  bounty,  are  most  worthy 
and  deserviiij;  objects.  The  servic<*s  vihich  they  rendered,  were 
in  riM*  IiiltIk  St  de«:ree  inefiil  and  im{K>rtant.  The  country  to  which 
tliey  rendered  them,  is  irreat  and  pr<»sperous.  They  have  lived  to 
siei-  It  tilorioux;  b-t  them  not  live  to  st>e  it  unkind.  For  mc,  1  can 
;it\t*  them  but  my  vote,  and  my  prayers;  aud  1  give  them  both  with 
niv  whole  heart. 


and  relieve  the  patience,  now  long  and  heavily  taxod,  of  the  Com- 
mittee. But  there  is  one  part  of  the  discussion,  on  which  I  muil 
ask  to  be  indulged  with  a  few  observations. 

Pains,  sir,  have  been  taken  by  the  honorable  member  from  Vir* 
ginia,  to  prove  that  the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  and,  iiMUed, 
the  whole  policy  of  the  government  respecting  »South  Ameiiet,  u 
the  unhappy  result  of  the  influence  of  a  gentleman  formerlj  filiii| 
the  chair  of  this  House.  To  make  out  this,  he  has  referred  to  cei^ 
tain  speeches  of  that  gentleman  delivered  here.  lie  charges  hSm 
with  having  become  himself  affected  at  an  early  day  with  what  he  it 
pleased  to  call  the  South  American  fever;  and  with  having  tafiiaed 
its  baneful  influence  into  the  whole  councils  of  the  country. 

If,  sir,  it  be  true,  that  that  gentleman,  prompted  by  an  ardent  love 
of  civil  liberty,  felt  earlier  than  others,  a  proper  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  colonies  of  South  America;  or  that,  acting  on  the  maxim, 
that  revolutions  do  not  go  backward,  he  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee, 
earlier  than  others,  the  successful  termination  of  those  struggles;  if^ 
thus  feeling,  and  thus  perceiving,  it  fell  to  him  to  lead  the  willing  or 
unwilling  councils  of  his  country,  in  her  manifestations  of  kindoeH 
to  the  new  governments,  and  in  her  seasonable  recognition  of  their 
independence;  if  it  be  this  which  the  honorable  member  nnuteoCo 
him;  if  it  be  by  this  course  of  public  conduct  that  he  has  iaentiM 
his  name  with  the  cause  of  South  American  liberty,  he  ongfafi  to  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  the  age.  If  aU  this  be, 
as  is  now  represented,  he  has  acquired  fame  enough.  It  is  enoogk 
for  any  man,  thus  to  have  connected  himself  with  the  greatest  eTcntf 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  have  been  foremost  in  measarei 
which  reflect  high  honor  on  his  country,  in  the  judgment  of  maa- 
kind.  Sir,  it  is  always  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am  drawn  Is 
speak,  in  my  place  here,  of  individuals;  but  I  could  not  forbear  vhit 
I  have  now  said,  when  I  hear,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  tad 
in  this  land  of  tree  spirits,  that  it  is  made  matter  of  jimputation  tad 
of  reproach,  to  have  been  flrst  to  reach  forth  the  hand  of  weleoae 
and  of  succour  to  new-born  nations,  struggling  to  obtain,  and  to  ca* 
joy,  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

We  are  told  that  the  country  is  deluded  and  deceived  bj  caheKi- 
tic  words.  Cabalistic  words!  If  we  express  an  emotion  of  plea»' 
ure  at  the  results  of  this  great  action  of  the  spirit  of  political  liberty; 
if  we  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  new  Republican  nations,  and  express 
our  joy  by  the  common  terms  of  regard  and  sympathy;  if  we  foel  mi 
signify  high  gratification  that,  throughout  this  whole  continent,  nea 
are  now  likely  to  be  blessed  by  free  and  popular  institutions;  and  i( 
in  the  uttering  of  these  sentiments,  we  happen  to  speak  of  sifter 
Republics;  of  the  great  American  family  of  nations;  or  of  the  polil-  . 
ical  system  and  forms  of  government  of  this  hemisphere,  then  ia- 
deed,  it  seems,  we  deal  in  senseless  jargon,  or  impose  on  the  jndf- 
ment  and  feeling  of  the  community  by  cabalistic  words!  Sir,  ^"^ 
is  meant  by  this  ?  Is  it  intended  that  the  People  of  the  United 
ought  to  be  totally  indiflerent  to  the  fortunes  of  these  new  i 
hours?  Is  no  change,  in  the  lights  in  which  wc  are  to  view 
to  be  wrought,  by  their  having  thrown  off  foreign  dominion. 


SPEECHES 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIFE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  "KESOWTm 
OF  MR.  FOOTE  RESPECTING  THE  SALE,  &c.  OF  PUBUC  LA5D8. 
JAN.  1830. 

The  resolution  wa/*  iotrcxhiccd  on  the  29th  <»f  De<*<nii1icr,  1829,  as  Cbllnwi  :— 

**  Resolved,  That  the  (^>Inll^lttee  (»n  Pnhlic  I..aii(i!i  U*  iiiMnu-tetl  to  inquire  andnpoitir 
quantity  of  {Hihlic  lan.l>  ri'inaiiiini;  unsold  within  each  State  and  Tcrritury.  And  «M0 1 
he  o\po<iiont  to  limit,  for  a  certain  |ieriu<l,  tlic  kuIcm  o(  the  |uihliG  hindb  to  rarh  ki^od^ 
afl  liuvo  heretofore  lH*en  oflFcnfl  for  Mile,  nnd  are  now  tMihjt'ct  to  entry  at  the 
price.  And,  aUn^  whether  tlie  oflke  of  Snr%'eyor  (Jeneml,  and  some  uf  the 
may  not  be  aUilirhed  without  d<'trin>ent  to  tlie  ptihiic  tntenvt ;  f>r  whether  it  be 
tu  Mdo)>t  meaMiren  to  lia:<ten  tlie  t>ule8  and  exteiMl  iitorc  rapidly  the  mirreya  ofthe  public 

On  the  ISth  f>f  Januar%',  Mr.  Benton  of  Mimouri  addreiwd  the  Smate;  and  oa  the IM^ 
Mr.  Haym>,  of  SrHith  Carolina,  procee<led  in  the  delate,  and  npuke  at  oomiderable 
After  he  liad  condiidud  Mr.  Webnter  ruac  to  rcjJy,  but  gave  way,  on  mocioB  «f  Mr. 
for  an  atyoumnient. 

On  tlic  20ih,  Mr.  Webster  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  aa  ibUowi : 

Nothing  has  been  farther  from  my  intention  than  to  take  anj  put 
in  the  discussion  of  this  resolution.  It  proposes  only  an  inqairy  oa 
a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  one  in  regard  to  which  kinifhl 
strike  the  mind  of  the  mover,  and  of  other  gentlemen,  thai  inquy 
and  investigation  would  be  useful.  Although  1  am  one  of  th^pe  vkt 
do  not  perceive  any  particular  utility  in  instituting  the  inquiiy,  IkavVy 
nevertheless,  not  seen  that  harm  would  be  likely  to  result  from  ado^. 
ing  the  resolution.  Indeed,  it  gives  no  new  powers  and  hardly!^ 
poses  any  new  duty,  on  the  committee.  All  that  the  resolution  propom 
should  be  done,  the  committee  is  quite  competent,  without  the  tti^ 
lution,  to  do  by  virtue  of  its  ordinary  powers.  But,  sir,  aJtboagk 
I  have  felt  quite  indifleront  about  the  passing  of  the  resolution,  jdL 
opinions  were  expressed  yesterday  on  the  general  subject  of  tht 
public  lands,  and  on  some  other  subjects,  by  the  gentleman  fro* 
South  Carolina,  so  widely  dillcrent  from  my  own,  that  I  am  not  wil- 
ling to  let  the  occasion  pass  without  some  reply.  If  I  deemed  tht 
resolution  as  originally  proposed  hardly  necessary,  still  less  do  1 
think  it  either  neces.««ary  or  expedient  to  adopt  it,  since  a  secoa' 
branch  has  been  added  to  it  to  day.  By  this  second  branch,  the  oo» 
mittec  is  to  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether  it  be  expeiBaQt  to  adopi 
measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surrejf 
of  the  public  lands. 
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Now  it  appcarfl,  that,  in  forty  years,  Mr.  President,  we  have  acid 
DO  more  than  about  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands.  The 
annual  s.ilc8  do  not  now  exceed,  and  never  have  exceeded,  one  mil* 
lion  of  aorcii.  A  million  a  year  i.s  according  to  our  experience,  as 
much  as  the  increase  of  population  can  bring  into  settlement.  And 
it  appt'ari),  also,  that  we  hare,  at  this  moment,  sir,  surveyed  and  in 
the  market,  ready  for  aale^two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  acres,  or 
thrroabouts.  All  this  vast  mass,  at  this  moment,  lies  on  our  hands, 
for  nirrc  want  of  purchasers.  Can  any  man,  looking  to  the  real  inter- 
ests of  the  country  and  the  people,  seriously  think  of  inquiring 
whetbrr  we  ought  not  still  faster  to  hasti'ii  the  public  surveys,  and 
to  brill <r,  still  more  and  m<»ro  rapidly,  other  vast  quantities  mto  the 
market  ?  The  truth  is,  that  rapidly  as  population  has  increased,  the 
sur\  oy s  have,  novcrtbrlcss,  outran  our  wants.  There  are  more  lands 
than  piirrhaMTs.  Thry  arc  now  sold  at  low  prices,  and  taken  up  as 
fast  as  the  inrrrase  ot'  people  tiirnishes  han<1s  to  take  them  up. — It 
is  obvious,  that  nt»  artiti<*ial  regulation,  no  forcing  of  sales,  no  giv- 
ing away  ol*  the  lands  tven,  can  produce  any  great  and  sudden  aug- 
mentation ot  population.  The  ratio  of  increase,  tiiough  great,  has 
yet  iix  tiniinds.  Hands  tor  labor  are  multiplied  only  at  a  certain 
rate.  'I'lie  lands  cannot  hv.  settled  but  bv  settlers:  nor  faster  than 
M'ttlers  can  b<'  t'oimd.  A  system,  if  now  adopted,  of  forcing  sales, 
at  whatevrr  prices,  may  have  the  effect  of  thr(»wing  large  quantities 
into  the  lian«ls  «»f  in(li\iduals,  who  would,  in  this  way,  in  time,  be- 
ronie  thcnisel\e4  e4inipetitors  with  the  governinent,  in  the  sale  of 
lami.  .My  own  opinion  has  unitormly  been,  that  the  public  lands 
^houbl  be  olfered  freely,  antl  at  lt»w  prices;  so  as  tti  encourage  set- 
tl«  nient  and  c-ultivati«ui  as  rapidly  as  the  increasing  population  of 
the  country  is  competent  \o  extend  settlement  and  ciiltivati(»n. 

Kvery  airtual  settler  should  be  able  to  buy  good  land,  at  a  cheap 
rate;  but  on  the  otb«'r  band,  speculation  by  individuals,  on  a  large 
sral<\  should  not  br  eneouraiied,  nor  should  the  value  of  all  lands, 
siild  and  unsold,  be  reduced  to  nothing,  by  throwing  new  and  vast 
quantities  into  the  market  at  prices  merely  nominal. 

I  now  proceetl,  sir,  to  .some  (»f  the  opinions  e\pres.sed  by  the  gen- 
tleman tr«>ni  Situtli  C*arolina.  Two  or  three  topics  were  touched  by 
him,  in  re;rnrd  to  which  he  expressed  sentiments  in  which  I  do  not 
at  all  concur. 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  whole 
rour<<e  and  p<iliey  nf  the  ^ov<'rnment,  towards  those  who  have  pur- 
rlia««'d  and  settbd  the  piildic  lands;  and  seemed  to  think  this  policy 
wT'tus.  Il«*  held  it  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  hard  and  rigt»r<ms; 
hf  ^n<  (»r  opinion,  tliat  the  I'niteil  States  had  acted  towards  those 
who  had  subdui  li  tin*  western  wiltlerness,  in  the  spirit  of  a  ste|i- 
ntothcr;  that  ihr  pii!ih«*  domain  had  been  improperly  re«tarded  as  a 
•iiHirce  of  revenn«»;  and  that  we  had  rigidly  compelled  payment  lor 
liiat  wliicli  ou:;ht  to  have  been  given  away.  He  said  we  ou^ht  to 
hav*-  followed  the  anal«'::y  of  other  ;:overnments,  which  had  acted 
«>n  n  much  more  liberal  system  than  ours,  in  planting  ctdonies.  He 
dwi  It,  particularly,  upon  the  settlement  of  America  by  C(d«inies 
t'rorn  Kurope;  and  reminded  us,  that  tlieir  governments  had  not  ex- 
acted from  those  colonists  payment  lor  the  soil;  with  them,  he  aaid. 
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it  had  been  thought,  that  the  conquest  of  the  wildemess  was,  it«elf, 
an  equivalent  for  the  soil,  and  he  lamented  that  we  had  not  followed 
that  example,  and  pursued  the  same  liberal  course  towards  our  own 
eniicrants  to  the  West. 

N^ow,  sir,  I  deny,  altogether,  that  there  has  been  anything  hanh 
or  severe,  in  the  policy  of  the  government  towards  the  new  states 
of  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain,  that  it  has  uniformly 
pursued,  towards  those  states,  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system, 
such  as  its  own  duty  allowed  and  required ;  and  such  as  their  inter- 
est and  welfare  demanded.  The  government  has  been  no  step- 
mother to  the  new  states.  She  has  not  been  careless  of  their  inter- 
ests, nor  deaf  to  their  requests;  but  from  the  first  moment,  when 
the  territories  which  now  tbrni  those  states  were  ceded  to  the  union, 
down  to  the  time  in  which  I  am  now  speaking,  it  has  been  the  inva- 
riable object  of  the  government,  to  dispose  of  the  soil,  according  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  obligation  under  which  it  received  it;  to  hasten 
its  settlement  and  cultivation,  as  for  and  as  fast  as  practicable;  and 
to  rear  the  new  communities  into  equal  and  independent  states,  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  their  being  able,  by  their  numbers,  to  form 
a  regular  government. 

I  do  not  admit,  sir,  that  the  analogy  to  which  the  gentleman  refers 
us,  is  just,  or  that  the  cases  are  at  all  similar.  There  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  cases  upon  which  a  statesman  can  (bund  an 
argument.  The  original  North  American  colonists  either  fled  from 
Europe,  like  our  New  England  ancestors,  to  avoid  persecution,  or 
come  hither  at  their  own  charges,  and  often  at  the  ruin  of  their 
fortunes,  as  private  adventurers.  Generally  speaking,  they  de- 
rived neither  succour  nor  protection  from  their  governments  at 
home.  Wide,  indeed,  is  the  difference  between  those  cases  and 
ours.  From  the  very  origin  of  the  government,  these  western  lands, 
and  the  just  protection  of  those  who  had  settled  or  should  settle  oa 
them,  have  been  the  leading  objects  in  our  policy,  and  have  led  to 
expenditures,  botii  of  blood  and  treasure,  not  inconsiderable:  not 
indeed  exceeding  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  not  yielded 
grudgingly  or  reluctantly,  certainly;  but  yet  not  inconsiderable, 
thougli  necessary  sacrifices,  made  for  high  proper  ends.  The 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  many  millioos. 
Is  that  notliing  ?  There  is  still  a  much  more  material  consideratioa. 
These  colonists,  if  we  are  to  call  them  so,  in  passing  the  Alleghany, 
did  not  pass  beyond  the  care  and  protection  of  their  own  goven- 
nient.  Wherever  they  went,  the  public  arm  was  still  stretched  Ofer 
them.  A  parental  government  at  home  was  still  ever  mindful  of 
their  condition,  and  their  wants,  and  nothing  was  spared,  which  a 
just  sense  of  their  necessities  required.  Is  it  forgotten,  that  it  vai 
one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of  the  g«)vemnient,  in  its  earliett 
years,  to  d<*tViid  the  frontiers  against  the  northwestern  Indians .' 
Are  the  su  tie  rings  ami  misfortunes  under  Ilurmar  and  St.  Clair, 
not  worthy  to  be  remembered?  Do  the  occurrences  connected  vitk 
these  military  eflorts  show  un  unfeeling  neglect  of  western  interesU? 
And  here,  sir,  what  |jyi*comcs  of  the  gentlcman^s  analogy?  IVhil 
English  armies  accompanied  our  ancestors  to  clear  the  forests  of  t 
barbarous  foe  ?     What  treasures  of  the  Exchequer  were  expended 
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in  buying  up  the  original  title  to  the  soil?  What  governmental  arm 
held  its  sgiB  over  our  fohera'  heads,  as  thejr  pioneered  their  waj 
in  the  wilderness?  Sir,  it  was  not  till  €reneral  Wayne's  victory,  in 
1794,  that  it  could  be  said^  we  had  conquered  the  savages.  It  was 
not  till  that  period,  that  the  government  could  have  considered  itself 
as  having  established  M  entire  ability  to  pititect  those  who  should 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness.  And  here,  sir,  at  the 
epoch  of  1794,  let  us  pause,  and  survey  the  scene.  It  is  now  thirtv- 
five  years  since  that  scene  actually  existed.  Let  us,  sir,  look  back, 
and  behold  it.  Over  all  that  is  now  Ohio,  there  then  stretched  one 
vast  wilderness,  unbroken,  except  by  two  small  spots  of  civilized 
culture,  the  one  at  Marietta,  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  At^ese 
little  openings,  hardly  ekch  a  pin's  point  upon  the  map,  the  arm  c^; 
the  frontierman  had  levelled  the  forest,  ana  let  in  the  sun.  The^ 
little  patches  of  earth,  and  themselves  almost  overshadowed  by  the 
overhanging  boughs  of  that  wilderness,  which  had  stood  and  per- 
petuated itself,  from  century  to  century,  ever  since  the  tSreation, 
were  all  that  had  then  been  rendered  verdant  by  the  hand  o(rman.  In 
an  extent  of  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  square  miles,  no  other  sur- 
face of  smiling  green  attested  the  presence  of  civilisation.  The 
hunter's  path  crossed  mighty  rivers,  flowing  in  solitary  grandeur, 
whose  sources  lay  in  remote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  wilderness. 
It  struck,  upon  the  north,  on  a  vast  inland  sea,  over  which  the  win-  ^ 
try  tempests  raged  as  on  the  ocean;  all  around  was  bare  creation. 
It  was  fresh,  untouched,  unbounded^  magnificent  wilderness.  And, 
sir,  what  is  it  now?  Is  it  imagination  only,  or  can  it  possibly  be 
fact,  that  presents  such  a  change,  as  surprises  and  astonishes  4is, 
when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  what  Ohio  now  is?  Is  it  reality,  or  a 
dream,  that  in  so  short  a  period  even  as  thirty-five  years,  there  has 
sprung  up,  on  the  same  surface,  an  independent  state,  with  a  million 
of  people  ?  A  million  of  inhabitants  !  an  amount  of  population 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  cantons  of  Switzerland;  equal  to  one 
third  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  they  undertook  to 
accomplish  their  independence.  This  new  member  of  the  republic 
has  already  lefl  far  behind  her,  a  majority  of  the  old  states.  She  is 
now  by  the  side  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  and,  in  point  oT  nuiih- 
hers,  will  shortly  admit  no  equal  but  New  York  herself.  If,  sir, 
we  may  judge  of  measures  by  their  results,  what  lessons  do  these 
facts  read  us,  upon  the  policy  of  the  gOTMrnment?  What  inferen- 
ces do  they  authorise,  upon  the  general  question  of  kindness,  or 
unkindness  ?  What  convictions  do  they  enforce,  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  ability,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  folly  atjtf'ineapaci^,  on  the  other, 
of  our  general  administration  of  western  alTairs?  Sir,  does  it  npt 
require  some  portion  of  self-respect  in  us,  to  imagine,  that  if  our 
light  had  shone  on  the  path  of  government,  if  our  w^dom  could 
have,  been  consulted  in  its  measures,  a  more  rapid  advance  to  strength 
and  prosperity  would  have  been  experienced?  For  my  own  part,' 
while  I  am  struck  with  wonder  at  the  success,  I  also  look  with  admi- 
ration at  the  wisdom  and  foresight  which  originally  arranged  and 
prescribed  the  system  for  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain.  Its 
operation  has  been,  without  a  moment's  interruption,  to  pusli  the  set- 
tlement of  the  western  country  to  the  full  extent  of  our  utmost  means. 
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But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina.  He  says  that  Congress  has  sold  these  lands,  and 
put  the  money  into  the  treasury,  wliilo  other  governments,  acting 
in  a  more  liberal  spirit,  gave  away  their  lands;  and  that  we  ought, 
also,  to  have  given  ours  away.  I  shall  not  stop  to  state  an  account 
between  our  revenues  derived  from  land,  and  our  expenditures  in 
Indian  treaties  and  Indian  wars.  But,  1  must  refer  the  honorable 
gcntlemai^jo  the  origin  of  our  own  title  to  the  soil  of  these  tcrrito* 
ries,  and  remind  him  that  we  received  them  on  conditions,  and  uih 
der  trusts,  winch  would  have  been  violated  by  giving  the  soil  away. 
For  compliance  with  those  conditions,  and  the  just  execution  of 
those  trusts,  the  public  faith  was  solemnly  pledged.  The  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  derived  from  four  principal 
sources.  First,  cessions  made  to  the  United  States  by  individaal 
states,  on  the  recommendation  or  request  of  the  old  Congress.  6eo 
ond.  The  compact  with  Georgia,  in  1 802.  Third.  The  purchase 
of  J^uisiana  in  1803.  Fourth.  The  purchase  of  Florida,  in  1819. 
Of  the  tirst  class,  the  most  important  was  the  cession  by  Yirginia, 
of  all  her  right  and  title,  as  well  of  soil  as  jurisdiction,  to  all  the 
territory  within  the  limits  of  her  charter,  lying  to  the  northwest  of 
the  river  Ohio.  Jt  may  not  be  ill  timed  to  recur  to  the  causes  and 
occasions  of  this  and  the  other  similar  grants. 

When  the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  a  great  diflfcrence  ex- 
isted in  ditierent  states,  in  the  proportion  between  people  and  terri- 
tory. The  northern  and  eastern  states,  with  very  small  surfaces, 
contained  comparatively  a  thick  population,  and  there  was  generally 
within  their  limits,  no  great  quantity  of  waste  lands  .belonging  to 
the  government,  or  the  crown  of  England.  On  the  contrary,  there 
were  in  the  southern  states,  in  Virginia  arid  in  Georgia  for  example, 
extensive  public  domains,  wholly  unsettled,  and  belonging  to  the 
crown.  As  these  possessions  would  necessarily  fall  from  the  crown, 
in  the  event  of  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  war,  it  was  insisted  that 
they  ought  to  devolve  on  the  United  States,  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  war,  it  was  argued,  was  undertaken  and  carried  on  at  the  com- 
mon expen.se  of  all  the  colonies;  its  benefits,  if  successful,  ougbt 
also  to  be  common;  and  the  property  of  the  common  enemy,  whea 
vanquished,  ought  to  he  regarded  as  the  general  acquisition  of  all. 
While  yet  the  war  was  raging,  it  was  contended  that  Consress  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  vacant  and  unpatented  lands,  cooi- 
nionly  culled  crown  lands,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  for  other  public  and  general  purposes.  ^^  Reason  and  Justice,** 
said  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  in  1778,  '^must  decide,  thatthe 
property  which  <>xisted  in  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to 
the  present  revolution,  ought  now  to  belong  to  the  Congress,  in  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States.  They  have  fought  aad 
bled  for  it,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities,  and  theretore  the 
reward  ought  not  to  be  predileet  ionully  di.<<tributed.  Shall  such  statei 
as  ar(^  shut  out,  by  situation,  from  availing  themselves  of  the  lean 
advantage  from  tliis  quarter,  be  leil  to  sink  under  an  enorroous  debt, 
whilst  others  arc  enabled,  in  a  short  period,  to  replace  all  their  ex* 
penditures  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  whole  confederacy:" 
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Moved  by  thoRC  considerations,  and  these  addresses  made  it, 
Congress  (uok  up  the  subject,  and  in  Septemlier,  1780,  recommen- 
ded to  the  several  states  in  the  union,  having  claims  to  western 
territory,  to  make  liberal  cessions  of  a  portion  thereof  to  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  on  the  KHh  of  October,  1780,  Congress  resolved, 
chat  any  lands,  so  ceded  in  pursuance  of  their  preceding  rec<»mmen- 
dation,  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benetit  of  the  l'nit«'d 
States;  should  he  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  states, 
to  become  mombers  of  the  Federal  union,  with  the  same  rights  of 
sover«'ignty,  freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  states;  and 
that  the  lands  should  be  granted,  or  settled,  at  such  times,  and  un- 
der such  regulati<»ns,  as  should  be  agreed  on  by  Congress.  Again 
in  S«'pteniber  178:),  Congress  passed  another  resolution,  expres- 
sing the  conditiims  on  which  cessi<ms  from  states  should  be  received; 
and  in  October  fullowini;,  Virginia  made  her  cession,  reciting  the 
resfdution,  or  art,  of  September  preceding,  and  then  transferring  her 
title  to  her  northwestern  territory  to  the  United  States,  upon  the 
express  condition,  that  the  lands,  S(»  ceded,  should  he  considered  as 
a  common  fund  for  the  use  nii<l  benetit  of  such  of  the  United  States 
as  had  becfune  or  should  b(>rome  members  of  the  confederation, 
A'ircmia  inclusive,  and  should  be  faithfully  and  bona  tide  disposed 
of  tor  that  puru4)se,  and  for  no  <»ther  use  or  purpose  whatever.  The 
grants  trom  other  statt>s  were  on  similar  conditions.  Massachusetts 
ami  (Connecticut  both  had  claims  to  western  lands,  and  both  relin- 
quiT«hed  them  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  manner.  These 
grants  were  all  made  on  three  substantial  eonditions  or  trusts.  First, 
that  the  ceded  territori«'S  should  b«>  formeil  into  states,  and  admit- 
tc-d  in  due  time  int«)  the  union,  with  all  the  rights  heloiiuing  to  other 
fitat«'S.  Second,  that  the  lands  should  form  a  coinnuni  fund  to  be 
di<i|M»sed  <d*  for  the  general  benetit  of  all  the  states.  Third,  that 
thev  should  be  suld  and  settled,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
Conjire.Hj*  shouhl  dir«'ct. 

Niiw,  sir,  it  is  plain  that  Congres"*  never  has  been,  and  is  not  now, 
at  libertv  to  disret;ard  thesp  solemn  conditions.  For  the  fultilment 
<»f  all  thesr  trusts,  the  puhlie  laith  was,  and  is,  fully  pledged.  How, 
th«*n,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Congress,  if  it  had  been  so  dis- 
po««i*d,  to  jiivr  away  these  puhlie  lands?  How  couhl  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  nther  governments,  if  there  had  been  such, 
and  consi<lered  the  ron()uest  of  the  wilderness  an  equivalent  com- 
pensati«»n  tor  the  s«»ilr — The  states  had  looked  to  this  territory,  per- 
haps tfK»  sanguinely,  as  a  tun<l  out  of  whieh  means  were  to  come  to 
detray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  had  been  received  as  a  tund;  as 
a  tiiud  Uon(rres<  had  bound  itself  to  apply  it.  To  have  given  it  away, 
Would  have  defeated  all  the  obj<'cts  whieh  Congre.ns,  and  particular 
statf-<4,  had  had  in  view,  in  asking  and  obtaining  the  cession,  and 
would  have  plainlv  violated  the  conditions,  which  the  ceding  states 
attached  to  their  own  grants. 

The  gentleman  adnnts,  that  the  lands  cannot  begiren  away  until 
the  national  d<>bt  is  paid;  because,  to  a  part  of  that  debt  they  stand 
plt'«l«;»d.  But  this  is  not  the  oritrinal  pledge.  There  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  earlier  mortgage.  lk*fore  the  debt  was  tunded,  at  the  moment  of 
the  cession  of  the  lands,  and  by  the  very  terms  of  that  cession,  every 
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state  in  the  union  obtained  an  interest  in  thcniy  as  in 
fund.  Congress  has  uniformly  adhered  to  thiti  condition.  It  km 
proceeded  to  sell  the  lands,  and  to  realize  as  much  from  theDi,uwii 
compatible  with  the  other  trusts  created  by  the  same  deeds  of  ceiiioo. 
One  of  these  deeds  of  trust,  as  I  have  already  said,  was,  that  tki 
lands  should  be  sold  and  settled,  at  such  time  or  manner  as  Coiigre« 
shall  direct.  The  government  has  always  feh  itself  bound,  in  r^ard 
to  sale  and  settlement,  to  exercise  its  own  best  judgment,  and  not  It 
transfer  the  discretion  to  others.  It  has  not  felt  itself  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  the  soil,  therefore,  in  large  masses,  to  individuals,  (km 
leaving  to  them  the  time  and  manner  of  settlement.  It  had  ilipaU> 
ted  to  use  its  own  judgment.  If,  for  instance,  in  order  to  rid  il«df 
of  the  trouble  of  forming  a  system  for  the  sale  of  those  lands,  and  go* 
ing  into  detail,  it  had  sold  the  whole  of  what  is  now  Ohio,  inone  dmi, 
to  individuals,  or  companies,  it  would  clearly  have  departed  fronits 
just  obligations.  And  who  can  now  tell,  or  conjecture,  how  greil 
would  have  been  the  evil  of  such  a  course  ?  Who  can  say,  what  ni^ 
chiefs  would  have  ensued,  if  Congress  had  thrown  these  territoricf 
into  the  hands  of  private  speculation  ^  Or  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  now  foresee,  what  the  event  would  be,  should  the  gofemment  de- 
part from  the  same  wise  course  hereafler;  and,  not  content  with  such 
constant  absorption  of  the  public  lands  as  the  natural  growth  of  ow 
population  may  accomplish,  should  force  great  portions  of  them,  il 
nominal  or  very  low  prices,  into  private  hands,  to  be  sold  and  setded, 
as  and  when  such  holders  might  think  would  be  most  for  their 


terests?  Hitherto,  sir,  I  maintain,  Congress  has  acted  wisely,  and 
done  its  duty  on  this  subject.  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do  it. — Do- 
parting  from  the  original  idea,  so  soon  as  it  was  found  practicable  and 
convenient,  of  selling  by  townships.  Congress  has  disposed  of  the  toil 
in  smaller  and  still  smaller  portions,  till,  at  length,  it  sells  in  parceb 
of  no  more  than  eighty  acres;  thus  putting  it  into  the  power  of  evcij 
man  in  th^  country,  however  poor,  but  who  has  health  and  strengtk, 
to  become  a  freeholder  if  he  desires,  not  of  barren  acres,  but  of  rick 
and  fertile  soil.  The  government  has  performed  all  the  conditioM 
of  the  grant. — While  it  has  regarded  the  public  lands  as  a  comaaoa 
fund,  and  has  sought  to  make  what  reasonably  could  be  made  of  thca, 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  it  has  also  applied  its  best  wisdom  to  sell  aad 
settle  them,  as  fast  and  as  happily  as  (lossible;  and  whensoever  bii» 
hers  would  warrant  it,  each  territory  has  been  successively  y^"*^*^ 
into  the  union,  with  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  state. 

Is  there  then,  sir,  I  ask,  any  well  founded  charge  of  harddesliif; 
any  just  accusation  fpr  negligence,  indifference,  or  parsimony,  whii 
is  capable  of  being  sustaine<i  against  the  government  of  the  coustiyy 
in  its  conduct,  towards  the  new  states?    Sir,  I  think  there  is  not. 

But  there  was  another  observation  of  the  honorable  member} 
which,  I  confess,  did  not  a  little  surprise  me.  As  a  reaaoo  ibr 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  public  lands  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  si  vi 
might,  the  honorable  gentleman  said,  he  wanted  no  pertMM^ 
sources  of  income.  He  wished  to  see  the  time  when  the  govcfi' 
ment  should  not  possess  a  shilling  of  permanent  revenue.  If  bi 
could  speak  a  magical  word,  and  by  that  word  eonveit  the  whole 
capitol  into  gold,  the  word  should  not  be  spoken.     The 
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istration  of  a  fixed  revenue,  he  said,  only  consolidates  the  govern- 
ment, and  corrupts  the  people !  Sir,  I  confess  I  heard  these  sen?- 
timents  uttered  on  this  floor,  not  without  deep  regret  and  pain. 

I  am  aware  that  these,  and  similar  opinions,  are  espoused  by  cei^ 
tain  persons  out  of  the  capitol,  and  out  of  this  government;  but  I 
did  not  expect  so  soon  to  find  the^i  here.  Consolidation! — that 
perpetual  cry,  both  of  terror  and  delusion — Consolidation!  Sir, 
when  gentlemen  speak  of  the  effects  of  a  common  fund,  belonging 
to  all  the  states,  as  having  a  tendency  to  consolidation,  what  do  they 
mean?  Do  they  mean,  or  can  they  mean,  anything  more  than  that 
the  union  of  the  states  will  be  strengthened,  by  whatever  continues 
or  furnishes  inducements  to  the  people  of  the  states  to  hold  togeth- 
er? If  they  mean  merely  this,  then,  no  doubt,  the  public  lands  as 
well  as  everything  else  in  which  we  have  a  common  interest,  tends 
to  consolidation;  and  to  this  species  of  consolidation  every  true 
American  ought  to  be  attached;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
strengthening  the  union  itself  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
frame rs  of  the  constitution  use  the  word  consolidation;  and  in  which 
sense  I  adopt  and  cherish  it.  Th^y  tell  us,  in  the  letter  submitting 
the  constitution  to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  that ''In  aS 
our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American, 
the  consolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity, 
felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence.  This  important 
consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led 
each  state  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points  of  inferior 
maf^nitude,  than  might  have  been  otherwise  expected." 

This,  sir,  is  Gen.  Washington's  consolidation.  This  is  the  true 
constitutional  consolidation.  I  wish  to  see  no  new  powers  drawn  to 
the  general  government;  but  I  confess  I  rejoice  in  whatever  tends 
to  strengthen  the  bond  that  unites  us,  and  encourages  the  hope  that 
our  union  may  be  perpetual.  And,  therefore,  I  cannot  but  feel 
regret  at  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  the  gentleman  has 
avowed;  because  I  think  their  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the 
bond  of  our  connexion.  I  know  fhat  there  are  some  persons  in  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  the  honorable  member  comes^,  who 
habitually  speak  of  the  union  in  terms  of  indifference,  or  even  of 
disparagement.  The  honorable  member  himself  is  not,  I  trust,  and 
can  never  be,  one  of  these.  They  significantly  declare,  that  it  is 
time  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  union;  and  their  aim  seems  to  be 
to  enumerate,  and  to  magnify  all  the  evils,  real  and  imaginary, 
which  the  government  under  the  union  produces. 

The  tendency  of  all  these  ideas  and  sentiments  is  obviously  to 
bring  the  union  into  discussion,  as  a  mere  question  of  present  and 
temporary  expediency — nothing  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  profit 
and  loss.  The  union  is  to  be  preserved,  while  it  suits  local  and 
temporary  purposes  to  preserve  it;  and  to  be  sundered  whenever  it 
shall  be  found  to  thwart  such  purposes.  Union,  of  itself,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  disciples  of  this  school  as  hardly  a  good. — It  is 
only  regarded  as  a  possible  means  of  good;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  possible  means  of  evil.  They  cherish  no  deep  and  fixed  regard 
for  it,  flowing  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  absolute  and  vital 
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necessity  to  our  welfare.  Sir,  I  deprecate  and  deplore  this  tone  of 
thinking  and  acting.  I  deem  far  otherwise  of  the  union  of  the 
states;  and  so  did  the  frarncrs  of  the  constitution  themselves.  What 
they  said  I  hclicve;  fully  and  sincerely  believe,  that  the  union  of 
the  states  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  the  states.  I 
am  a  unionist,  and  in  ttiis  sense,  a  national  republican.  1  would 
strengthen  the  ties  that  hold  us  together.  Far,  indeed,  in  my  wishes, 
very  far  distant  be  the  day, when  our  associated  and  fraternal  stripes 
shall  be  severed  asunder,  and  when  that  happy  constellation  under 
which  wc  have  risen  to  so  much  renown,  shall  be  broken  up,  and  be 
seen  sinking,  star  alter  star,  into  obscurity  and  night  I 

Among  other  things,  the  honorable  member  spoke  of  the  public 
debt.  To  that  he  holds  the  public  lands  pledged,  and  has  expressed 
his  usual  earnestness  for  its  total  discharge.  Sir,  I  have  always 
voted  for  every  measure  for  reducing  the  debt,  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  I  wished  it  paid  because  it  is  a  debt;  and,  so  far,  is  a 
charge  upon  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  finances  of  the 
government.  But,  sir,  I  have  observed,  that,  whenever  the  subject 
of  the  public  debt  is  introduced  into  the  Senate,  a  morbid  sort  of 
fervor  is  manifested  in  regard  to  it,  which  I  have  been  sometimes  it 
a  loss  to  understand.  The  debt  is  not  now  large,  and  is  in  a  course 
of  most  rapid  rcductiim.  A  very  few  years  will  see  it  extin- 
guished.— Mow  I  am  not  entirely  able  to  persuade  myself  that  it  is 
not  certain  supposed  incidental  tendencies  and  effects  of  this  debt, 
rather  than  Fts  pressure  and  charge  as  a  debt,  that  cause  so  much 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it.  Possibly  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  de- 
gree a  tie,  holding  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  country  together,  by 
considerations  of  mutual  interest.  If  this  be  one  of  its  eflects,  the 
effect  itself  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  lamented.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  not  continue  the  debt  for  the  sake  of  any 
collateral  or  consequential  advantage,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 
I  only  mean  to  say,  that  that  consequence  itself  is  not  one  that  I  re- 
gret. At  the  same  time;  that  if  there  are  others  who  would,  or  who 
do  regret  it,  I  differ  from  them. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  sir,  it  was  one  among  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  honorable  member  for  his  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  altogether,  that  the  public  disposition  of  them,  and  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  them,  tend  to  corrupt  the  people.  This,  sir,  I 
confess,  passes  my  comprehension.  These  lands  are  sold  at  public 
auction,  or  taken  up  at  fixed  prices,  to  form  farms  and  freeholds. 
Whom  does  this  corrupt  ?  According  to  the  system  of  sales,  a  fixed 
proportiim  is  everywhere  reserved,  as  a  fund  for  education.  Does 
education  corrupt.^  Is  the  schoolmaster  a  corrupter  of  youth?  the 
spelling  book,  does  it  break  down  the  morals  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion? and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  they  fountains  of  corruption?  Or 
if,  in  tlte  exercise  of  a  provident  liberality,  in  regard  to  its  own  pro- 
perty as  a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  to  high  purposes  of  utility 
towards  others,  the  government  gives  portions  of  these  lands  to  the 
making  of  a  canal,  or  the  opening  of  a  road,  in  the  country  whers 
the  lands  themselves  arc  situated,  what  alarming  and  overwhelniag 
.corruptitm  follows  from  all  this?  Can  there  be  nothing  pure  in  cor- 
ernmcnt,  except  the  exercise  of  mere  control?  Can  nothing  be  me 
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without  corruption,  but  the  impotiiitions  of  penalty  and  reBtraint? 
Whatov«'r  is  |Mmitively  boncticent,  whatever  in  nctivrly  f^ood,  what- 
cvi:r  Hprcads  ahruail  bcnetitii  and  blessings  which  all  can  rco,  and  all 
can  tV'i*K  whatever  (»{hmii9  iiitercottne,  au^rnentM  population,  enhances 
Ibt*  value  of  property  and  diffuses  kmiwled^e — nuist  all  thirt  be  re- 
jected and  reprobated  aH  a  dangerous  and  obnoxious  policy,  hurrying 
us  to  the  double  ruin  of  a  govemmcni,  turnt>d  into  despotism  by  the 
mere  exer<>isc  <»f  acts  of  beneficence,  and  of  a  people,  corrupted, 
bevund  hf>pe  of  rescue,  by  the  improvement  of  their  condition? 

The  gentleman  proceeded,  sir,  to  draw  a  frightt'iil  picture  of  the 
future.  He  s|>oke  of  the  centuries  that  iilf^st  elapse,  before  all  tho 
lan<ls  could  be  sold,an<l  the  great  hardships  that  the  states  must  suf- 
fer while  the  I'nited  States  reserved  to  itself,  within  their  limits, 
such  large  portions  of  soil,  not  liable  to  taxation.  Sir,  this  is  all,  or 
nH»stly  imagination.  If  these  lands  were  leasehold  property,  if  they 
were  held  by  the  Inited  States  on  rent,  there  would  be  much  in  the 
idea.  But  they  are  wild  lands,  held  only  till  they  can  be  sold;  re- 
jM'rved  no  lonser  than  till  som<>body  will  take  them  up,  at  l(»w  prices. 
As  to  their  not  being  taxed,  I  would  ask  whether  the  states  themselvesi 
if  they  owned  them,  would  tax  them  before  sale?  Sir,  if  in  any  case 
any  state  can  show  that  the  p<iliry  of  the  I'nited  States  retards  her 
settlement,  or  prevents  her  from  riiltivating  the  lands  within  her  lim- 
its, sli(>  shall  have  my  vote  to  alter  that  policy.  But  I  look  upon  the 
public  lands  as  a  putdic  fund,  and  that  we  are  n<i  more  author- 
ised to  give  them  away  gratuitously  than  to  give  away  gratuitously 
the  money  in  the  treasury.  I  am  quite  aware,  that  the  sums  drawn 
annually  from  the  wottru  states  make  a  heavy  drain  upon  them,  but 
that  is  unavoidable.  For  that  very  reason,  among  others,  I  have  al- 
«avs  been  inclined  to  pursue  towards  them  a  kind  and  most  liberal 
pi  die  V,  but  I  am  not  at  litterty  to  forget,  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
due  to  other  states,  and  to  the  soleum  engagements  under  which  the 
giivernment  r<*sts. 

I  <-ome  now,  Mr.  President,  to  that  part  of  the  gentleman^s  speech, 
H  inch  has  Ihmmi  the  main  occasion  of  my  ad(lrc.*(sing  the  Srnate.  The 
Ktist!  the  obnoxious,  the  rebuked,  the  always  reproached  Kast! 
We  have  come  in,  sir,  on  this  debate,  tor  even  more  than  a  common 
hhnr*'  t>f  accusation  and  attack.  If  the  honorable  memlKT  fnun 
Stutli  Carolina  was  not  our  ori«;inaI  accuser,  hf;  has  vet  recited  tho 
i.'idictmi-nt  against  us  with  the  air  and  tone  of  a  public  prosecutor. 
lie  ha*«  suMunoned  us  to  plead  tin  our  arraignment;  and  he  tells  us 
we  are  chartred  with  the  crime  of  a  narrow  and  selfish  policy;  of  en- 
fl*avouring  to  restrain  emigration  t(»  the  West,  and  having  that  object 
i{i  \it'w,  of  maintainin:;  a  steady  op|H»sition  to  western  measures  and 
Hf  -t«-rn  inter«st»:.  And  the  cause  of  all  thisnairmw  and  selfish  p<d- 
i<  y.  th<*  centli-man  fuids  in  the  tariff — 1  think  he  called  it  the  uccurs- 
eii  pnli'V  of  the  taritf.  Thi^  policy,  tli«>  gentleman  tells  us,  retpiires 
mtiltitu(li><  of  dependent  laborers,  a  population  of  pAupers,  and  that 
If  i»  t'l  St  cur<'  these  at  home,  tluU  the  K-i.-^t  oppo-^es  whatever  may  in- 
tl'ne  t'l  ue>ti-rn  emigration.  Sir,  I  rise  to  d«*l'eiid  the  Kast.  1  rise 
til  repel,  both  the  charge  itself*,  and  the  cause  assigned  for  it.  1  de- 
nv  that  the  Kast  has,  at  any  time,  shown  an  illilieral  (xdicy  towards 
thf^  West.    1  prtUKiunce  the  whole  accusation  tu  be  without  the  least 
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foundation  in  any  facts,  existing  either  now,  or  at  any  preTious  time. 
I  deny  it  in  the  general,  and  I  deny  each  and  all  its  particulars.  I  de- 
ny the  sum  totid,  and  I  deny  the  detail.  I  deny  that  the  Eait  has 
ever  manifested  hoatility  to  the  West,  and  I  deny  that  she  has  adopt- 
ed any  policy  that  would  naturally  have  led  her  in  such  a  coarse. 

But  the  tariff!  the  tariff!  !  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
East,  that  the  original  policy  of  the  tariff  is  not  hers,  whether  it  be 
wise  or  unwise.  New  England  is  not  its  author.  If  gentlemen 
will  recur  to  the  tariff  of  1816,  they  will  find  that  thk  was  not  car- 
ried hy  Ne\y  England  votes.  It  was  truly  more  a  flonthem,  than  an 
eastern  measure.  And  what  votes  carried  the  tariff  of  18^? 
Certainly,  not  those  of  New  England.  It  is  known  to  have  been 
made  matter  of  reproach,  especially  against  Massachusetts,  that  she 
would  not  aid  the  tariff  of  1824;  and  a  selfish  motive  was  imputed  to 
her  for  that  also.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  true  that  she  did,  indeed,  op- 
pose tlie  tariff  of  1 824.  There  were  more  votes  in  favor  of  that  law 
in  the  House  of*  Representatives,  not  only  in  each  of  a  majority  of 
the  wof«tcrn  states,  but  even  in  Virginia  herself  also,  than  in  Mas* 
sachusctts.  It  was  literally  forced  upon  New  England;  and  this 
shows  how  groundless,  how  void  of  all  probability  any  charge  must 
be,  which  imputes  to  her  hostility  to  the  growth  of  the  western  states, 
as  naturally  flowing  from  a  cherished  policy  of  her  own.  But  leav- 
ing all  conjectures  about  causes  and  motives,  I  so  at  once  to  the 
fact,  and  I  meet  it  with  one  broad,  comprehensive,  and  emphatic 
negative.  I  deny,  that  in  any  part  of  her  history,  at  any  period  of 
the  government,  or  in  relation  to  any  leading  subject,  New  England 
has  manifested  such  hostility  as  is  charged  upon  her.  On  the  con* 
trary,  I  maintain  that,  from  the  day  of  the  cession  of  the  territories 
by  the  states  to  Congress,  no  portion  of  the  country  has  acted,  either 
with  more  liberality  or  more  intelligence,  on  the  subject  of  the  west- 
ern lands,  in  the  new  states,  than  New  England.  This  statement, 
though  strong,  is  no  stronger  than  the  strictest  truths  will  warrant. 
Let  us  look  at  the  historical  facts.  So  soon  as  the  cessions  were 
obtained,  it  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  govemmenC 
and  disposition  of  the  territory — the  country  was  to  be  governed. 
This,  for  the  present,  it  was  obvious,  must  be  by  some  territorial 
system  of  administration.  But  the  soil,  also,  was  to  be  granted  and 
settled.  Those  immense  regions,  large  enough  almost  for  an  empife, 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  private  ownership.  How  was  this  best 
to  be  done?  What  system  for  sale  and  disposition  should  be  adopt- 
ed ?  Two  modes  for  conducting  the  sales  presented  themselves;  the 
one  a  southern,  and  the  other  a  northern  mode.  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous, sir,  here,  to  run  out  these  different  systems,  into  all  their  dit* 
tinctions,  and  to  contrast  their  opposite  results.  That  which  wu 
adopted  was  the  northern  system,  and  is  that  which  we  now  see  is 
successful  operation  in  all  the  new  states.  That  which  Was  reject- 
ed, was  tlic  system  of  warrants,  surveys,  entry,  and  location;  neb 
as  prevails  south  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  iheM 
remarks  into  invidious  comparisons.  This  last  system,  is  that  vbicb, 
as  has  been  rniphtitically  said,  has  shingled  over  the  country  to  wUcb 
it  was  applied,  witli  so  many  conflicting  titles  and  claims.  Everj- 
body  acquainted  witii  the  subject  knows  how  easily  it  leads  to 
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ulalion  nntl  litigation — two  f;re«t  calamities  in  a  now  country.  From 
the  syHt<*ni  artiially  ostahlishedy  thei«e  eviU  lire  banished.  \ow,  8ir, 
in  etfrotiiig  this  irreat  inon.««tire,  the  6rst  important  m«'aiiure  on  tho 
whoir  subject.  New  Kn^lnnd  acted  with  vigor  and  etFect,  and  the 
Intfsl  |M»sterity  ol*  those  who  settled  northwest  of  the  Ohi<»,  will  have 
reason  to  remember,  with  gratitude,  her  patriotism  and  her  wisdom. 
The  system  adopted  was  her  own  system.  She  knew,  for  she  had 
tried  mid  provea  its  value.  It  was  the  oldfashioned  way  of  survey- 
ing lands,  before  the  issuing  of  any  title  papers,  and  then  of  insert- 
ing accurate  and  precise  descri[itions  in  the  patents  or  grants,  and 
prf>r(»eding  with  regular  reffrence  to  metes  and  bounds. — This  gives 
to  original  titles,  derived  from  government,  a  certain  and  fixed  char- 
acter; it  cuts  up  litigatif>ii  by  the  nwts,  and  the  settler  commences 
hi"*  labor  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  a  clear  title.  It  is  easy  to 
|>erccive,  but  nnt  vii'ty  to  measure,  the  importance  of  this  in  a  new 
CiMintry.  New  Knizland  gave  this  system  to  the  west;  and  while  it 
remains,  there  will  be  spread  over  all  the  west  one  monument  of 
her  ifit<-lligen(-e  in  matters  of  government,  and  her  practical  good 
sense. 

At  the  foundation  of  the  constitution  of  these  new  north  western 
states,  we  are  nccnstoiued,  sir,  to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity; 
we  hi'lp  to  perpetuate  the  tame  of  Sulon  and  lATurgus;  but  I  doubt 
whether  one  siiiijle  law  nf  any  lawj^iver,  an<'ient  c»r  modern,  has  pro- 
duced ellects  (>r  more  distinct,  markf*d,  and  lastins;  character,  than 
the  nrdinaiice  f»l*'tn.  That  instrument  was<lrawn1)y  Nathan  Dane, 
then,  and  ni»w  a  citizen  oi'  ]Ma<4<achusetts.  It  was  ad<»pled,  as  i 
think  I  have  understoitd,  without  the  sliubtest  alteration;  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  happened  tf>  tew  men,  to  be  the  autlif>rs  of  a  iMtlitical 
measure  of  mon*  larjre  and  enduriiii;  cons<*<pience.  It  lixeif,  forev- 
er, the  character  of  the  population  in  the  vast  re;;ions  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  by  ex<'lndin::  trom  them  involuntary  servitude.  It  impres- 
sed on  the  soil  itscit',  while  it  was  yet  a  wild<Tness,  an  incapacity  to 
hour  up  any  other  than  freemen.  It  laid  the  interdict  against  |>er- 
S4inal  servitude,  in  ori;:inal  com)iact,  not  only  deeper  than  all  local 
law.  but  deeper,  also,  than  all  local  constitutions.  Lender  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existinj;,  I  look  Ufmn  this  original  and  seasimable 
provision,  as  a  real  jrooil  attained.  We  see  its  c<msequences  at  this 
moment,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see  them,  perhaps,  while  tho 
Ohio  shall  flow.  It  was  a  great  and  salutary  measure  of  prevention. 
Sir,  I  should  tear  the  rebukf^  of  no  intelligent  gentleman  of  Ken- 
tucky, were  I  to  ask  whether,  if  such  an  ordinance  could  have  been 
applicnl  to  bis  own  state,  while  it  yet  was  a  wilderness^  and  before 
liK>ne  ha«l  passed  the  gap  of  the  All(*ghany,  he  does  not  suppose  it 
wouli]  have  contributed  to  the  ultimate  greatness  of  that  common- 
wealth r  It  is,  at  any  rate  not  to  be  doubted,  that  where  it  did  apply, 
It  ha'*  produced  an  eile<*t  not  easily  to  be  described,  or  measured  in 
the  growth  of  the  slates,  and  the  extent  and  increase  of  their  rM>pu- 
lation.  .Now,  sir,  this  great  measure  again  was  carried  by  the  North 
and  by  the  N«»rth  alone.  There  were,  indeed,  individuals  elsewhere 
favorable  t<i  it;  but  it  was  supp*»rted  os  a  measure,  entirely  by  the 
votes  of  the  northern  states.  If  New  Kncland  had  been  governed 
by  the  narrow  and  selfish  views  now  ascribed  to  her,  this  very  mea- 
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sure  was,  of  all  others,  the  hest  calculated  to  thwart  her  purposes. 
It  was  of  all  things,  the  very  means  of  rendering  certain  a  vast  emi- 
gration from  her  own  population  to  the  west.  She  looked  to  that 
consequence  only  to  disregard  it.  She  deemed  the  regulation  a  most 
useful  one  to  the  states  that  would  spring  up  on  the  territory,  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  at  large.  She  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  it  perseveringly,  year  afler  year,  until  it  was  finally  accomplished. 

Leaving  then,  Mr.  President,  these  two  great  and  leading  meas- 
ures, and  coming  down  to  our  own  times,  what  is  there  in  the  history 
of  recent  measures  of  government  that  exposes  New  Cngland  to 
this  accusation  of  hostility  to  western  interests?  I  assert,  boldly, 
that  in  all  measures  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  West,  since  my 
acquaintance  here,  no  part  of  the  country  has  manifested  a  more 
liberal  policy.  1  beg  to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  state  this  with  a 
view  of  claiming  for  her  any  special  regard  on  that  account.  Not 
at  all.  She  does  not  place  her  support  of  measures  on  the  ground 
of  favor  conferred — far  otherwise.  What  she  has  done  has  been  con- 
sonant to  her  view  of  the  general  good,  and  therefore  she  has  done 
it: — She  has  sought  to  make  no  gain  of  it;  on  the  contrary,  individ- 
uals may  have  felt  undoubtedly  some  natural  regret,  at  finding  the 
relative  importance  of  their  own  states  diminished,  by  the  growth 
of  the  West.  But  New  England  has  regarded  that  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  has  n(;ver  complained  of  it.  Let  me  see,  sir, 
any  one  measure  favorable  to  the  West,  which  has  been  opposed  by 
^'ew  Kngland,  since  the  government  bestowed  its  attention  to  these 
western  improvements.  Select  what  you  will,  if  it  be  a  measure  of 
acknowledged  utility,  I  answer  for  it,  it  will  be  found,  that  not  only 
were  Xew  England  votes  for  it,  but  that  New  England  votes  carried 
it.  Will  you  take  the  Cumberland  road?  who  has  made  that?  Will 
you  take  the  Portland  Canal?  whose  support  carried  that  bill?  Sir, 
at  what  period  beyond  the  Greek  kalends,  could  these  measures,  or 
measures  like  these,  have  been  accomplished,  had  they  depended  on 
the  votes  of  southern  gentlemen?  Why,  sir,  wo  know  that  we 
must  have  waited  till  the  constitutional  notions  of  those  gentlemen 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
done  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing. — All  that  has  been  effected,  baa 
been  done  by  the  votes  of  reproached  New  England.  I  undeitake 
to  say,  sir,  that  if  you  look  to  the  votes  on  any  one  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  strike  out  from  the  list  of  ayes  the  names  of  New  England 
members,  it  will  be  found  that  in  every  case,  the  South  would  tbeo 
have  voted  down  the  West,  and  the  measure  would  have  failed.  1  do 
not  believe  any  one  instance  can  be  found  where  this  is  not  itrktiy 
true.  1  do  not  believe  tbat  one  dollar  has  been  expended  for  these 
purposes  beyond  the  mountain,  which  could  have  been  obtained  with- 
out cordial  co<»peration  and  support  from  New  England. 

Sir,  1  put  the  gontleman  to  the  West  itself.  Let  gentlemen  who 
have  sat  here  ten  years,  come  forth  and  declare,  by  what  aids,  and 
by  whose  votes  they  have  succeeded,  in  measures  deemed  of 
tial  importance  to  their  part  of  the  country.  To  all  men  of 
and  candor,  in  or  out  of  Congress,  who  have  any  knowledge 
the  subject.  New  England  may  appeal,  for  refutation  of  the  repieach 
now  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  her  in  this  respect. 
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r  take  liberty  to  repeat,  that  I  make  no  clafm,  on  behalf  of  New 
igland,  or  on  account  of  that  which  I  have  not  stated.  She  does 
:  profess  to  have  acted  out  of  favor;  for  it  would  not  become  her 
to  have  acted.  She  solicits  for  no  especial  thanks;  but,  in  the 
isciousness  of  having  done  her  duty  in  these  things,  uprightly 
1  honestly,  and  with  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit,  be  assured  she  will 
lel,  whenever  she  thinks  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  an  unjust  and 
)undless  imputation  of  partiality  and  selfishness. 
The  gentleman  alluded  to  a  report  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
easury,  which,  according  to  his  reading  or  construction  of  it,  re- 
nmended  what  he  calls  the  tariff  policy,  or  a  branch  of  that  policy; 
it  is,  the  restraining  of  emigration  to  the  West,  for  the  purpose  of 
sping  hands  at  home,  to  carry  on  manufactures.  I  think,  sir,  that 
!  gentleman  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  secretary,  in  the 
erpretation  given  to  his  remarks.  I  understand  him  only  as  say- 
:,  that  since  the  low  price  of  Idnds  at  the  West  acts  as  a  constant 
i  standing  bounty  to  agriculture,  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  more 
isonable  to  provide  encouragement  for  manufactures.  But,  sir, 
3n  if  the  secretary's  observation  were  to  be  understood  as  the  gen- 
man  understands  it,  it  would  not  be  a  sentiment  borrowed  from 
\f  New  England  source.  Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  it  docs 
;  originate  in  that  quarter. 

[n  the  course  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  of 
:  supposed  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  to  check, 
at  least  not  to  hasten,  western  emigration,  as  a  narrow  policy, 
rhaps  I  ought  to  have  qualified  the  expression;  because,  sir,  I 
now  about  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one,  to  whom  I  would  impute 
hing  narrow.  I  am  now  about  to  refer  you  to  the  language  of  a 
itleman  of  much  and  deserved  distinction,  now  a  member  of  the 
er  House,  and  occupying  a  prominent  situation  there.  The  gen- 
iian,  sir,  is  from  South  Carolina.  In  1825,  a  debate  arose  in  the 
•use  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  the  western  road.  It 
jpenod  to  me  to  take  some  part  in  the  debate;  I  was  answered  by 
honorable  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude,  and  I  replied.  May  I  be 
doned,  sir,  if  I  read  a  part  of  this  debate. 


'  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  urged,"  ^aid  Mr.  McD., 
s  one  leading  reason  why  the  government  should  make  roads  to 
!  West,  that  these  roads  have  a  tendency  to  settle  the  public  lands; 
it  they  increase  the  inducements  to  settlement,  and  that  this  is  a 
ional  object.  Sir,  I  differ  entirely  from  his  views  on  the  subject, 
hink  that  the  public  lands  are  settling  quite  fast  enough;  that  our 
)ple  need  want  no  stimulus  to  urge  them  thither;  but  want  rather 
heck,  at  least  on  that  artificial  tendency  to  western  settlement^ 
ich  we  have  created  by  our  own  laws. 

*  The  gentleman  says,  that  the  great  object  of  government,  with 
pect  to  those  lands,  is  not  to  make  them  a  source  of  revenue,  but 
ret  them  settled. — What  would  have  been  thought  of  this  argument 
the  old  thirteen  states?  It  amounts  to  this,  that  those  states  are 
offer  a  bonus  of  their  own  impoverishn^nt,  to  create  a  vortex  to 
allow  up  our  floating  population.  Look,  sir,  at  the  present  as- 
;t  of  the  southern  states.     In  no  part  of  Europe  will  you  lee  the 
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same  indications  of'decay.  Deserted  villages — houses  falling  to 
ruin — impoverished  lands  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Sir,  I  believe 
that  if  the  puhlic  lands  had  never  been  sold,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  national  wealth  would  have  been  greater  at  this  moment. 
Our  population,  if  concentrated  in  the  old  states  and  not  ground 
down  by  tariffs,  would  have  been  more  prosperous  and  wealthy. 
But  every  inducement  has  been  held  out  to  them  to  settle  in  the  we«t, 
until  our  population  has  become  sparse,  and  then  the  effects  of  this 
sparseness  are  now  to  be  counteracted  by  another  artificial  system. 
Sir,  I  say  if  there  is  any  object  worthy  the  attention  of  this  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  plan  which  shall  limit  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  If 
those  lands  were  sold  according  to  their  real  value,  be  it  so.  But 
while  the  government  continues  as  it  does  to  give  them  away,  they 
will  draw  the  population  of  the  older  states,  and  still  farther  increase 
the  effect  which  is  already  distressingly  felt,  and  which  must  go  to 
diminish  the  value  of  all  those  states  possess.  And  this,  sir,  is  held 
out  to  us  as  a  motive  for  granting  the  present  appropriation.  I 
would  not,  indeed,  prevent  the  formation  of  roads  on  these  consi^ 
erations,  but  I  certainly  would  not  encourage  it.  Sir,  there  is  an 
additional  item  in  the  account  of  the  benefits  which  this  government 
has  conferred  on  the  western  states.  It  is  the  sale  of  the  puhlic 
lands  at  the  minimum  price.  At  this  moment  we  are  selling  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  lands  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  which 
are  worth  fitleen,  and  which  would  sell  at  that  price  if  the  markets 
were  not  glutted." 

Mr.  Webster  observed,  in  reply,  that  ^^  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  had  mistaken  him,  if  he  supposed  that  it  was  his  wish  so  to 
hasten  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  as  to  throw  them  into  the  hands 
of  purchasers,  who  would  sell  again.  liis  idea  only  went  as  far  as 
this:  that  the  price  should  be  fixed  so  low  as  not  to  prevent  the  set- 
tlement of  the  land.^,  yet  not  so  low  as  to  allow  speculators  to  pur- 
chase. Mr.  W.  observed  that  he  could  not  at  all  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  wishing  to  restrain  the  laboring 
classes  of  population  in  the  eastern  states  from  going  to  any  part  of 
our  territory,  where  they  could  better  their  condition;  nor  did  be 
suppose  such  an  idea  was  anywhere  entertained.  The  observations 
of  the  gentleman  had  opened  to  him  new  views  of  policy  oo  this 
subject,  and  he  thought  he  now  could  perceive  why  some  of  our 
states  continued  to  have  such  bad  roads;  it  must  be  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  peoi)le  from  going  out  of  them.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  supposes,  that  if  our  population  had  been  confined 
to  the  old  thirteen  states,  the  aggregate  Mculth  of  the  country  would 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is.  But  sir,  it  is  an  error,  that  the 
increase  of  the  aggregate  of  the  national  wealth,  is  the  object  chief- 
ly to  be  pursued  by  government.  The  distribution  of  the  national 
wealth  is  an  object  quite  as  important  as  its  increase.  He  was  not 
surprised  that  the  old  states,  not  increasing  in  population  so  fast  si 
was  expected  (for  he  believed  nothing  like  a  decrease  was  pretend- 
ed) should  be  an  idea  by  no  means  agreeable  to  gentlemen  froB 
those  states;  we  are  all  reluctant  in  submitting  to  the  loss  of  relative 
importance — but  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural  condition 
of  a  country  densely  populated  in  one  part^  and  possessuig  in  anollh 
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er  a  vast  tract  of  unsettled  lands.  The  plan  of  the  gentleman  went 
to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  vainly  expecting  to  retain  men  with- 
in a  small  and  comparatively  unproductive  territory  ^  who  haye  all 
the  w^orld  before  them  where  to  choose.'  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
in  favor  of  letting  population  take  its  own  course;  he  should  experi- 
ence no  feeling  of  mortification  if  any  of  his  constituents  liked  bet- 
ter to  settle  on  the  Kansas  or  Arkansas,  or  elsewhere  within  our 
territory;  let  them  go,  and  be  happier  if  they  could.  The  gentleman 
says,  our  aggregate  of  wealth  would  have  been  greater  if  our  popu- 
lation had  been  restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  old  states;  but  does 
he  not  consider  population  to  be  wealth?  And  has  not  this  been  in- 
creased by  the  settlement  of  a  new  and  fertile  country  ? — Such  a 
country  presents  the  most  alluring  of  all  prospects  to  a  young  and 
laboring  man;  it  gives  him  a  freehold — it  offers  to  him  weight  and 
respectability  in  society;  and  above  all,  it  presents^ to  him  a  prospect 
of  a  permanent  provision  for  his  children.  Sir,  these  are  induce- 
ments which  never  were  resisted,  and  never  will  be;  and,  were  the 
whole  extent  of  country  filled  with  population  up  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  these  inducements  would  carry  that  population  forward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk;  indi- 
viduals will  seek  their  own  good,  and  not  any  artificial  aggregate  of 
the  national  wealth.  A  young  enterprising  and  hardy  agriculturist^ 
can  conceive  of  nothing  better  to  him  than  plenty  of  good,  cheap 
land." 

Sir,  with  the  reading  of  these  extracts  I  leave  the  subject.  The 
Senate  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  allude  to 
local  opinions,  nor  to  compare,  nor  contrast  different  portions  of  the 
country. — I  have  oflen  suffered  things  to  pass  which  I  might  prop- 
erly enough  have  considered  as  deserving  a  remark,  without  any 
observation.  But  I  have  felt  ft  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  vindi- 
cate the  state  I  represent  from  charges  and  imputations  on  her  public 
character  and  conduct,  which  I  know  to  be  undeserved  and  unfoun- 
ded. If  advanced  elsewhere,  they  might  be  passed,  perhaps,  with- 
out notice.  But  whatever  is  said  here,  is  supposed  to  be  entitled 
to  public  regard,  and  to  deserve  public  attention — it  derives  impor- 
tance and  dignity  from  the  place  where  it  is  uttered.  As  a  true 
representative  of  the  state  which  has  sent  me  here,  it  is  my  duty, 
and  a  duty  which  I  shall  fulfil,  to  place  her  history  and  her  conduct, 
her  honor  and  her  character,  in  their  just  and  proper  light,  so  oflen 
as  I  think  an  attack  is  made  upon  her,  so  respectabljB  as  to  deserve 
to  be  repelled. 

Mr.  W.  concluded  by  moving  the  indefinite  postponeinent  of  the 
resolution. 


Mr.  Benton  replied. 

Thursday  y  January  21.  Mr.  Chambers  of  Maryland  expressed  a  hope,  that  the  Senate 
would  postpone  the  discussion  until  Monday,  as  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  taken  a  part  in  it, 
had  unavoidable  engagements  out  of  the  Senate,  and  could  not  conveniently  attend. 
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Mr.  Ilii^-ne  said'that  Momc  things  li.id  fallen  from  tlie  gentlcmui  from  MnmchMetti  which 
had  CTpated  M.'iuationB  from  whirii  lie  would  desire  at  uiicc  to  relieve  hinnselT.  Hm  gCMknu 
had  diKchai^ed  his  weaixin,  and  he  (Mr.  H.)  wifilKMl  for  an  opportunity  to  return  tkeire. 

Mr.  WelMter  remarked  that  he  was  ready  tor(H:eive  it,  and  wi«bed  the  diflcuwioo  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Ilnyne  then  took  the  fI(N)r,  nod  spukc  at  much  length.  After  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster addnMscd  the  Senate  as  fuUuws  :-^ 


Mr.  President, — When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  nrnnj 
days,  in  thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails 
himself  of  the  first  pau.se  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements  ha?e 
driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and, 
before  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of  this  debate,  refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjectare 
where  we  now  arc.     I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

''  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands  remaining  unsold 
within  each  state  and  territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to  limit, 
for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only 
as  have  heretofore  been  oficrcd  for  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  en- 
try at  the  minimum  price.  And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  Sur%'eyor 
General,  and  some  of  the  Land  Otliccs,  may  not  be  abolished  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or  whether  it  be  expedient  to 
adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  sur- 
veys of  the  public  lands." 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is,  which  is  actually 
before  us  for  consideration;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one 
that  it  is  almost  the  only  subject  about  which  something  has  Ml 
been  said  in  the  speech,  running  through  two  days,  by  which  the 
Senate  has  been  now  entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina. Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  our  public  afiairs,  whether 
past  or  present — Everything,  general  or  local,  whether  belollgiBg 
to  national  politics,  or  party  politics,  seems  to  have  attracted  man 
or  less  of  the  honorable  member's  attention,  save  only  the  reeolutioa 
before  the  Senate.  He  has  spoken  of  everything  but  the  public 
lands.  They,  have  escaped  his  notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  hii 
excursions,  he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance. 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thursday  monii^d 
it  so  happened  that  it  would  have  been  convenient  for  me  to  be  else- 
where. The  honorable  member,  however,  did  not  incline  to  pot  off 
the  discussitm  to  another  day.  He  had  a  shot,  he  said,  to  retnn, 
and  he  wished  to  discharge  it.  That  shot,  sir,  which  it  was  kind 
thus  to  inform  us  was  coming,  that  we  might  stand  out  of  the  way, 
or  prepare  ourselves  to  full  before  it,  and  die  with  decency,  has  now 
been  received.  Under  all  advantages,  and  with  expectation  awak- 
ened by  the  tone  which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  sad 
has  spent  its  force.  It  may  become  me  to  say  no  more  of  its  eflect| 
thiin  that,  if  nobody  is  found,  atler  all,  either  killed  or  wounded  bf 
it,  it  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  human  aflairs,  that  tie 
vigor  and  succ(*ss  of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lolly  arf 
sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto. 
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The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  told  the 
enate,  with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  hearty  that  there  was 
>mething  rankling  here,  which  he  wished  to  relieve.  [Mr.  Hayn£ 
>se,  and  disclaimed  having  used  the  word  ran^/tng.]  It  would  not, 
[r.  President,  be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  appeal  to  those 
ound  him,  upon  the  question,  whether  he  did,  in  fact,  make  use  of 
at  word.  But  he  may  have  been  unconscious  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it.  But  still  with  or  without  the  use  of 
at  particular  word,  he  had  yet  something  here,  he  said,  of  which  he 
ishcd  to  rid  himself  by  an  immediate  reply.  In  this  respect,  sir,  I 
ive  a  great  advantage  over  the  honorable  gentleman.  There  is  noth- 
g  here,  sir,  which  gives  me  the  slightest  uneasiness;  neither  fear,  nor 
iger,  nor  that,  which  is  sometimes  more  troublesome  than  either — 
e  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the  wrong.  There  is  nothing, 
ther  originating  here,  or  now  received  here  by  the  gentleman's 
lot.  Nothing  original,  for  I  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  disres- 
3ct  or  unkindness  towards  the  honorable  member.  Some  passa- 
;s,  it  is  true,  had  occurred  since  our  acquaintance  in  this  body,  which 
could  have  wished  might  have  been  otherwise;  but  I  had  used  phi- 
sophy  and  forgotten   them.     When  the  honorable  member  rose, 

his  first  speech,  I  paid  him  the  respect  of  attentive  listening;  and 
hen  he  sat  down,  though  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astonished, 

some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention  than 

commence  any  personal  warfare:  and  through  the  whole  of  the 
w  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and  carefully, 
erything  which  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed  into  disrespect, 
nd,  sir,  while  there  is  thus,  nothing  originating  here,  which  I  wished, 

any  time,  or  now  wish  to  discharge,  I  must  repeat,  also,  that  noth- 
g  has  been  received  here,  which  ranJcles,  or  in  any  way  gives  me 
moyance.  I  will  not  accuse  the  honorable)  member  of  violating 
e  rules  of  civilized  war, — I  will  not  say,  that  he  poisoned  his  ar- 
iws.  But  whether  his  shafls  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in  that, 
hich  would  have  caused  rankling,  if  they  had  reached,  there  was 
)t,  as  it  happened,  quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them  to 
eir  mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shafls,  he  must 
ok  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and  quivering 

the  object,  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his  speech. 
must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  hono- 
blc  member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missouri  rose,  and  with 
uch  honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the  im- 
essions  which  it  had  produced,  were  too  charming  and  delightful 

be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other  sounds,  and  proposed 
at  the  Senate  should  adjourn.     Would  it  have  been  quite  amiable, 

me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good  feeling?  Must  I  not  have 
len  absolutely  malicious,  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself  forward,  to 
jstroy  sensations,  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not  much  better  and  kind- 
,  both  to  sleep  upon  them  myself,  and  to  allow  others,  also,  the 
easure  of  sleeping  upon  them?  But  if  it  be  meant,  by  sleeping 
►on  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to  prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite 
mistake;  owing  to  other  engagements,  I  could  not  employ  even  the 
terval,  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  and  its  meeting 
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the  next  morning,  in  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  Nerer- 
thelcss,  sir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  undoubtedly  true — I  did  sleep 
on  the  gentleman's  speech;  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally 
well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  this  respect,  also,  I  possess  some  advantage 
over  the  honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perament on  my  part;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  his  speeches  remark- 
ably well.  But  the  gentleman  inquires,  why  he  was  made  the  object 
of  such  a  reply  ^  Why  was  he  singled  out  ?  If  an  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  Kast,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it — it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the  gentleman's  speech, 
because  I  happened  to  hear  it:  and  because,  also,  I  chose  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  sj)eech,  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought  most  likely 
to  produce  injurious  impressions.  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was 
the  original  drawer  of  the  bill.  I  found  a  responsible  endorser  be- 
fore me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and  to  bring  him 
to  his  just  responsibility,  without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interrogatory 
of  the  honorable  member  was  only  introductory  to  another.  He 
proceeded  to  ask  me,  whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  debate, 
from  the  consciousness  that  I  should  iind  an  overmatch,  if  I  ventur- 
ed on  a  contest  with  his  friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable 
member,  ct  frratia  modvstio'^  had  chosen  thus  to  defer  to  his  fnend, 
and  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without  intentional  disparagement  to 
others,  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to  the  friendly  courtesies 
of  debate,  and  not  at  all  ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  1  am  not 
one  of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard,  whether  light  and 
occasional,  or  more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed 
on  others,  as  so  much  unjustly  withholdcn  from  themselves.  But  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question,  (brbid  me  that  I  tbros 
interpret  it.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more  than 
a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement, 
something  of  the  lofliness  of  asserted  superiority,  which  does  not 
allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It  was  put  as  a  questioa 
for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put,  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me  to  answer, 
Whether  1  deemed  the  member  from  Missouri  an  overmatch  ibr 
myself,  in  debate  hero.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  u  extraordi- 
nary language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for  the  discussions  of 
this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches!  Those  terms  are  more  applicable 
elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than  this.— Sir, 
the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where,  and  what,  we  are.  Thiiist 
Senate:  a  Senate  (»f  equals:  of  men  of  individual  honor  and  personal 
character,  and  of  iibsolute  independence.  We  know  no  masters:  we 
acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a  hall  for  mutual  consultation  and 
discussion;  not  an  arena  for  th(^  exhibition  of  champions.  I  ofier  nj- 
.seir,  sir,  as  a  match  ft^r  no  man;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  iC 
no  man's  feet.  But,  then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  pit 
the  question,  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  an.swer;  I  will  give  hinW 
answer;  and  1  tell  him,  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of 
the  members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  friend  fiw 
Mis.souri,  either  alone,  or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  hia  friend  bw 
South  Carolina,  tiiut  need  deter,  Oven  me,  from  espousing  whilCTcr 
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opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse,  from  debating  whenever  I  may 
choose  to  debate,  or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit  to  say, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate./^  Sir,  when  uttered  as  matter  of  com- 
mendation or  compliment,  I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the 
honorable  member  might  say  of  his  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth 
any  pretensions  of  my  own.  But,  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt, 
I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  could  possibly  say 
nothing  less  likely  than  such  a  comparison,  to  wound  my  pride  of 
personal  character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from 
intentional  irony,  which,  otherwise,  probably,  would  have  been  its 
general  acceptation.  But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by  this  mutual 
quotation  and  commendation;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the 
characters  of  the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part:  to  one  the  attack; 
to  another  the  cry  of  onset ;  or,  if  it  be  thought  that  by  a  loud  and 
empty  vaunt  of  anticipated  victory,  any  laurels  are  to  be  won  here; 
if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any,  or  all  these  things  will  shake 
any  purpose  of  mine,  I  can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all, 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose 
temper  and  character  he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  al- 
low myself,  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion,  to  be  betrayed 
into  any  loss  of  temper;  but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be, 
into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the  honorable  member  may,  per- 
haps, find,  that,  in  that  contest,  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as  well 
as  blows  to  give;  that  others  can  state  comparisons  as  significant,  at 
least,  as  his  own,  and  that  his  impunity  may,  possibly,  demand  of  him 
whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  sarcasm  he  may  possess.  I  commend 
him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his  resources. 

But,  sir,  the  Coalition!     The  Coalition!     Ay,  "the    murdered 
Coalition!"  The  gentleman  asks,  if  I  were  led  or  frighted  into  this 
debate  by  the  spectre  of  the  Coalition — "  Was  it  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Coalition,"  he  exclaims, "  which  haunted  the  member  from 
Massachusetts;  and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  would  never 
down.^"    "  The  murdered  Coalition!"    Sir,  this  charge  of  a  coalition, 
in  reference  to  the  late  administration,  is  not  original  with  the  hon- 
orable member.     It  did  not  spring  up  in  the  Senate.     Whether  as  a 
fact,  as  an  argument,  or  as  an  embellishment,  it  is  all  borrowed. 
He  adopts  it,  indeed,  from  a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  pre- 
sent condition.     It  is  one  of  the  thousand  csdumnies  with  which  the 
press  teemed,  during  an  excited  political  canvass.     It  ww  a  charge, 
of  which  there  was  not  only  no  proof  or  jprobability,  but  which  was, 
in  itself,  wholly  impossible  to  be  true.     No  man  of  common  informa-) 
tion  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it.     Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  false- 
hoods, which,  by  continued  repetition,  through  all  the  organs  of  de- 
traction and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading  those  who  are  already 
far  misled,  and  of  further  fanning  passion,-already  kindling  into  flame. 
Doubtless  it  served  in  its  day,  and,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
«nd  designed  by  it.     Having  done  that,  it  has  sunk  into  the  general 
mass  of  stale  and  loathed  calumnies.    It  is  the  very  cast  off  slough  of 
a  polluted  and  shameless  press.     Incapable  of  further  mischief,  it  lies 
in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised.     It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the:  power 
of  the  honorable  member  to  give  it  dignity  or  decency,  by  attempting 
to  elevate  it,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Senate.     He  cannot  change^ 
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it  from  what  it  is,  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn. — On  the 
contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likeljtodrag 
him  down,  down,  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons,  entirely 
happy  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder,  and  BanqooMi 
ghost.  It  was  not,  1  think,  the  friends,  but  the  enemies  of  the  mur- 
dered Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit  would  not  dottfn.  The 
honorable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the  English  ciassicsy 
and  can  put  me  righKif  I  am  wrong;  but,  according  to  my  poor 
recollection,  it  was  at  tnose  who  had  begun  with  caresses,  and  ended 
with  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken! 
The  ghost  of  Banquo,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest  ghott. 
It  disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew  where  its  appearance  would 
strike  terror,  and  who  would  cry  out,  a  ghost!  It  made  itself  Tisi- 
ble  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the  guilty,  and  the  conscience 
smitten,  and  none  others,  to  star^  with, 

*«  Pr*ythee,  $ee  there!  behold !-^look!  to 
If  I  stand  here,  J  »aw  him!  " 


\ 
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THEIR  eyeballs  were  seared  (was  it  not  so,  sir?)  who  had  thought  to 
shield  themselves,  by  concealing  their  own  hdnd,  and  laying  the  im- 
putation of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling  agency  in  wickedness; 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  workings  of  their  OMm  cow- 
ard consciences,  by  ejaculatino^  through  white  lips  and  chattering 
teeth,  ''  Thou  canst  not  say  i  did  it!^'  1  have  misread  the  great  poet 
if  those  who  had  no  way  j>artaken  in  the  deed  of  the  death,  cither 
found  that  they  were,  or  feared  that  they  should  6e,  pushed  from  their 
stools  by  the  ^host  of  the  slain,  or  exclaimed,  to  a  spectre  created 
by  their  own  fears,  and  their  own  remorse,  '^  Avaunt!  and  quit  our 
sight!" 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  which  the  honorable  member'f 
quick  perceptitm  of  resemblances  might,  1  should  think,  have  seea 
something  in  the  story  of  Bantiuo,  making  it  not  altogether  a  subject 
of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation.  Those  who  murdered  Banquo^ 
what  (lid  they  win  by  it? — Substantial  good?  Permanent  power? 
Or  disappointment,  rather,  and  sore  mortification; — dust  and  ash- 
es— ^the  common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition,  overleaping  itself?  Did 
not  evenhanded  justice  ere  long  commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
their  own  lips?  Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another  they  had 
'^  filed  their  mind?"  that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for  tha 
moment  succesful,  had  but  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  their  grasp?— 
Ay,  sir, 

**  A  barrrn  ■raptrt  in  fhcir  ^ipe, 

Thence  to  be  vsrenchr.d  by  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  »on  of  their* M  aucceeding." 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  farther.  I  leave  the  hooon- 
ble  gentleman  to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  frmn  it  J 
the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds  hinwtf 
pleased  with  the  associations,  and  prepared  to  be  quite  satiAdf 
though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  c<miplctcd,  I  had  almost  isid, 
I  am  satisfied  also^but  that  I  shall  think  of.  Yes,  air,  1  wiU  think 
of  that. 
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In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other  day,  Mr.  President,  I 
paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man,  Mr.  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
for  the  government  of  the  northwestern  territory.  A  man  of  so 
much  ability,  and  so  little  pretence;  of  so  great  a  capacity  to  do  good, 
and  so  unmixed  a  disposition  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake;  a  gentleman 
who  had  acted  an  important  part,  forty  years  ago,  in  a  measure  the 
influence  of  which  is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was 
the  subject  of  debate,  might,  1  thought,  receive  from  me  a  commen- 
datory recognition. 

But  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  to  be  facetious  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  rather  disposed  to  make  it  matter  of  ridicule,  that  I 
had  introduced  into  the  debate  the  name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom 
he  assures  us  he  had  never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable 
member  had  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It 
shows  him  less  acquainted  with  the  public  men  of  the  country,  than 
I  had  supposed.  Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer  from  him^. 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane,  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may 
well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to  make  our  names  known 
to  advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has  ac- 
complished. But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect,  that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a 
little  too  far  north.  He  is  of  Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the  north 
star  to  be  reached  by  the  honorable  gentleman's  telescope.  If  his 
sphere  had  happened  to  range  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he 
might,  probably,  have  come  within  the  scope  of  his  visiorfK 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  slavery, 
in  all  future  times,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wis- 
dom and  foresight;  and  one  which  had  been  attended  with  highly  bene- 
ficial and  permanent  consequences.  I  supposed,  that  on  this  point, 
no  two  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  could  entertain  different  opinions. 
But,  the  simple  expression  of  this  sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman, 
not  only  into  a  labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  and  on 
principle,  but,  also,  into  a  warm  accusation  against  me,  as  having 
attacked  the  system  of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  southern 
states.  For  all  this,  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  in  any 
thing  said  or  intimated  by  me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which 
any  ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the  slavery  of  the  South. 
I  said,  only,  that  it  was  highly  wise  and  useful  in  legislating  for  the 
northwestern  country,  while  it  was  yet  a  wilderness,  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  slaves:  and  added,  that  I  presumed,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Kentucky,  there  was  no  reflecting  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, who  would  doubt,  that  if  the  same  prohibition  had  been  ex- 
tended, at  the  same  early  period,  over  that  commonwealth,  her 
strength  and  population  would,  at  this  day,  have  been  far  greater 
than  they  are. — If  these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are,  nev- 
ertheless, 1  trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  disrespectful.  They 
attack  nobody  and  menace  nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's 
optics  have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression  of  this  senti- 
ment, what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question!  He 
represents  me  as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole  South,  and  mani- 
festing a  spirit  which  would  intefere  with,  and  disturb,  their  domes- 
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tic  condition!  Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me,  than  as 
it  is  committed  hero,  and  committed  without  the  slightest  pretence 
of  ground  for  it.  *  I  say  it  only  surprises  me,  as  being  done  here; 
for  1  know  full  well,  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled  policy  of 
some  persons  in  the  South,  for  years,  to  represent  the  people  of  the 
N(»rth  as  disposed  to  intefcre  with  them,  in  their  own  exclusive  and 
peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensitive  point',  in  soutbeni 
feeling ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  always  been  touched,  and  generally 
with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has  been  to  unite  the  whole  South 
against  northern  men,  or  northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always 
carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit 
discrimination  or  reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political 
machine.  It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  saue 
direction. — But  it  is  without  all  adequate  cause;  and  the  suspicion 
which  exists,  wholly  groundless. — There  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a  disposition  in  the  Korth  to  intcfere  with  these  interests  of  the  South. 
Such  interfereno^has  never  been  supposed  to  be  within  the  power 
of  government;  nor  has  it  been,  in  any  way,  attempted.  The  slavery 
of  the  South  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic  poli- 
cy, led  with  the  states  themselves,  and  with  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  1  am,  and  ever  have 
been  of  that  opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery, 
in  the  abstract,  is  no  evil.  Most  assuredly,  I  need  not  say  I  differ 
with  him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that  point.  I  regard  do- 
mestic slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  both  moral  and  polit- 
ical. But  though  it  be  a  maladay,  and  whether  it  be  curable, 
and  if  so,  by  what  means;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  the 
Tulniis  imniidicabilc  of  the  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose 
right  and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And  this  I  believe,  air, 
is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the  sentiment  of  the  North.  Let  us  look 
a  little  at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted  for  the  ratificatioB 
of  the  people,  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  which  it  proposed  to  establish,  might,  perhaps,  in  sone 
possible  mode,  be  exerted  in  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  course  attract  much  attentioa  ia 
the  southern  conventions.  In  that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph 
said: 

^^  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering  the  subject  in  the 
calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Vir- 
ginia— that  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their 
citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  thoae 
unfortunate  men  now  held  in  bondage,  may,  by  the  operation  of  the 
general  government,  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  presented 
if  1  mistake  not,  from  different  states.  The  Pennsylvania  societrfiir 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead,  and  laid  before  Cot- 
grcss  a  memorial,  praying  Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  each 
powers  as  it  possessed. —  Tliis  memorial  was  referred,  in  the  Iloueeof 
Ke[>resentatives,  to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Huntington,  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York^Mr.  Sinaickaoni  of  Kc« 
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Jerary,  Mr.  Hnrtloy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia, — 
all  of  thtMii,  sir,  a^  yon  will  observe,  northern  men,  but  the  latit. 
Thi<«  romiiiittfM*.  made  a  report,  which  uaj*  Cfmimitted  toarommitteo 
of  thr  whole  House,  and  there*  C(»nsi(iered  and  di.«eii.<(9ed  on  oevcral 
days:  and  h«'in^  amended,  althoiiirji  without  material  aheration,  it 
was  niJitii*  to  cxprrs'i  three  distinet  projNtsitions,  on  the  Hubject  of 
Hlav«ry  and  the  Slave  Trade. — First,  in  the  words  of  the  c«m- 
Ht  it  lit  it  in;  that  Coii^reHs  could  not,  prior  to  tlieyear  nM)8,  prohibit  the 
nii<:ratinii  or  importation  of  Huch  p«>rsons  as  any  of  the  Htatea,  dien 
exi>liii!;,  sh<»uld  think  proper  tu  admit.  Second,  that  Congresn  had 
authority  to  restrain  the  citi/ens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on 
the  AlViran  slnve  trade,  for  the  pur[Mtse  of  inupplying  foreign  coiin- 
tri«'s.  On  this  proposition,  our  early  lawii  against  thone  wh<i  engage 
in  that  t rathe  are  founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bf'ars  on  the  present  question,  wart  expressecl  in  the  following  terms: 

^*  /^f  «'>/r(  J,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emaneipation  of  slaves,  or  in  tht'  treatment  of  them  in  anv  of  the 
•tate^:  it  remaming  with  the  several  slates  alone  to  provide  rules  and 
re^^iilatioits  therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require.^' 

'I'his  resolution  received  the  s.'inction  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives so  early  as  -Marrh,  17iM).  And  now,  sir,  the  honorable 
member  will  allow  me  t<»  remin<l  him,  that  not  only  were  the  select 
c<immittee  who  reptirted  the  resolution,  with  a  single  exception,  all 
northern  men,  but  als(»  that  of  the  members  then  composing  the 
Ilnu^e  of  Representatives,  a  large  majority,  1  believe  nearly  two- 
thirdt*,  were  northern  men  also. 

The  House  agret  (I  to  insert  these  resolulionn  in  its  journal;  and 
frorn  that  dav  to  this,  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  contended, 
thai  ('on<;ress  had  any  authority  to  regulate,  or  interfere  with,  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  the  s(>veral  states.  No  northern  gentleman, 
to  my  kiii>wledge,  has  ino\ed  any  such  question  in  either  House  of 
,  Conj;ress. 

The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  entertain- 
ed, were  ullaved  and  quieted  bv  this  earlv  <lecision;  and  .<«o  remain- 
rd,  till  they  Here  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for  collateral 
and  indireet  purposes.  When  it  become  necessary,  or  was  thought 
9m,  by  some  |)oli(iral  persons,  to  find  an  unvarying  ground  for  the 
exelu-iion  of  northern  men  from  eontidence  and  from  lead  in  the 
atiairs  of'  the  Republic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was  rai.s(*d, 
and  the  teeliii^r  in(lu>triouslv  excited,  that  the  influence  of  north- 
ern  men  in  the  pulilic  councils  wouhl  endanger  the  relation  of 
ina'^ter  and  slave.  For  myself,  1  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that 
thi-i  ::ro><  and  ent)rmou><  injiistiee  towards  the  whole  North,  ha.«t  not 
wrought  u])oii  me  to  <'hang«'  my  (opinions,  or  my  {xditical  conduct. 
I  h«*pr  I  am  above  \iolating  my  nrineipjes,  even  umler  the  smart  of 
inpirv  and  false  imputations.  I  njiist  suspicions  and  undeserved  re- 
proach, whatever  pain  I  may  ex{N*rience  from  them,  will  not  induce 
ine,  I  tru*^t,  nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  const  it  utionoJ 
duf  V,  **r  to  eficroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  domcKtic  slavery 
of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it— in  the  hands  of  their  own  gov- 
eriiiiients.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  1  complain  of  the 
peculiar  etiect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  population  has  had  in 
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the  distribution  of  power  under  this  federal  government.  We  know, 
sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  states  in  the  other  House  is  not 
equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed 
by  the  slave-holding  states ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended 
equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal;  the  habit  of  the 
government  being  almost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenue  from  other 
sources  and  in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  1  do  not  complain:  nor 
would  I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of 
represent  at  ion.  It  is  the  original  bargain,  the  compact — let  it  stand; 
let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  union  itself  is  too 
full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded,  in  propositions  for  changing  its  origi- 
nal basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and  for  the  union  as  it  if. 
])ut  1  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  accusations,  either 
against  myself  individually,  or  against  the  North,  wholly  unfounded 
and  imjust;  accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the 
constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government 
over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  states.  AU 
such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever  made,  all  insinuations  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know,  and  feel  to  be  groon- 
dless  and  injurious.  And  we  must  confido  in  southern  gentlemei 
themselves;  we  must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and 
magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and 
disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the  means  of  its  diffusion  witk 
the  southern  public;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  disabuse  that  public 
of  its  prejudices.  But,  in  the  meantime,  for  my  own  part,  1  shall 
continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those  towards  whom  justice  is  ei- 
ercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with  contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  order  to 
defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable  member 
has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former  observations  on  that  subject,  1 
am  not  willing  now  entirely  to  take  leave  of  it  without  another  rs- 
mark.     It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that  paper  expresses  just  ses- 
timents  on  the  great  subject  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Suck 
sentiments  were  common,  and  abound  in  all  our  state  papers  of  thil 
day.     But  this  ordinance  did  that  which  was  not  so  common,  ni 
which  is  not,  even  now,  universal;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared, 
115  a  hifi^h  and  biiuUn};  duty  of  goreiiwietit  itself,  to  encourage  schoohy 
and  advance  the  means  of  education;  on  the  plain  reason,  that  re- 
ligi(»n,  morality,  and  knowledge,  are  necessary  to  good  govenuneity 
and  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.     One  observation  further.    Tha 
important  provision  incorp(»rated  into  the  constitution  of  the  Unitod 
States,  ana  several  of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently,  as  we  haw 
seen,  adopted  into  tlic;  reforuu^d  constitution  of  Virginia,  restrainiof 
legislative  power,  in  questions  of  private  right,  ana  from  impairiag 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and  established,  as  6r 
as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of  express  written  constitutional  laVf 
in  this  ordinance  of  1787.     And!  must  add,  alsO|  in  regard  totJii 
author  of  the  (»rdinanc(>,  who  has  not  had  the  happiness  to  altrtrf 
the  gentlenian^s  notice,  heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcaivn  now,tkit 
he   was    chairman  of  that  select  committee  of  the  old  Coi^irMl» 
whose  report  first  expressed  the  strong  sense  of  that  ^odjr,  tbil  ths 
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old  confederation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
and  recommending  to  the  states  to  send  delegates  to  the  c9nvention 
which  formed  the  present  constitutipn. — (Note  1.) 

An  attempt  hasheen  made  to  transfer,  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
the  honor  of  this  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  northwestern  terri- 
tory. The  journal,  without  argument  or  comment,  refutes  such'  at*- 
tempt.  The  cession  hy  Virginia  was  made,  March,  1784.  On  the 
19th  of  April  following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J^R^' 
son,  Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan  for  a  temporary  S^t^ 
ment  of  the  territory,  in  which  was  this  article: ''that,  aflnOP'o 
year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  senritode 
in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted."  Mr.  Spaight,  ot 
North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  this  paragraph.  The  question 
was  put,  according  to  the  form  then  practised:  ''  shall  these  words 
stand,  as  part  of  the  plan,"&c.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania— seven  states  voted  in  the  afBrmative.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was  divided. 
As  the  consent  of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words  could  not 
stand,  and  were  struck  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  for 
the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King,  of  Massachuselts, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  re- 
jected article,  with  this  addition — And  that  this  re^dalion  shall  be  an 
article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitutions 
between  the  thi^ieen  ori^^nal  states^  and  each  of  the  states  described  in  the 
Resolve, ^^  &c.  On  this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and 
thorough  security,  the  eight  northern  states  at  that  time  voted  af- 
firmatively, and  the  four  southern  states  negatively.  The  votes  of 
nine  states  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus,  the  provision  was  again 
rejected  by  the  southern  states.  The  perseverance  of  the  North 
held  out,  and  two  years  aflerwards  the  object  was  attained.  It  i» 
no  derogation  from  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  drawing 
the  ordinance,  that  its  principles  had  before  been  prepared  and  dis- 
cussed, in  the  form  of  resolutions.  If  one  should  reason  in  that 
way,  what  would  become  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  There  is  not  a  sentiment  in 
that  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assemblies, 
and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country,  over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found  out  that  this  gentleman 
(Mr.  Dane)  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  However 
uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be  of  characters  and  occur- 
rences at  the  North,  it  would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow,  on  this 
occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lolly  spirit,  some  magnanimous  and 
true-hearted  monitor,  possessing  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and 
ready  to  supply'^iie  honorable  member  with  everything,  down  even 
to  forgotten  and  moth-eaten  two-penny  pamphlets,  which  may 
be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country.  But,  as  to  the 
Hartford  Convention,  sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of 
that  body  seem  now  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  England 
than  farther  south.     They  appear  to  be  looked  to,  not  in  New  £ng- 
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land,  but  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may 
serve  as  a  precedent.  But  they  will  not  answer  the  purpose — they 
arc  quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they  originated  waitoo 
cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have  gone  a 
whole  har^s  length  beyond  it.  The  l(>arned  doctors  of  Colleton  and 
Abbeville  have  pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford  c^^ect 
so  far  that  the  original  text-writers  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade. 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.  Its  jouf- 
naly  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  1  never  read.  So  far  as  the 
honorable  member  may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit,  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and  justified  in  those 
other  conventions  to  which  1  have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceed- 
ings can  be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution,  or  tending  to 
disunion,  so  far  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them 
reprehension  and  censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and  other  occurrences  of 
that  day,  in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  will  not  be  gratified)  thai  I 
should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow  him,  at  length,  in 
those  excursions,  the  honorable  member  returned,  and  attempted 
another  object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  of  mine  in  the  other  Mouse, 
the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to  allude  to  myself  the  other  day; 
and  has  quoted  a  passage  or  two  from  it,  with  a  bold,  though  uneasy 
and  laboring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he  had  detected  in  me  an  inooa- 
sistency.  Judging  from  the  gentlcman^s  manner,  a  stranger  to  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discussion,  would  have 
imagined,  from  so  triumphant  a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  wai 
about  to  overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction.  Any  obo 
who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not  heard  what  I  had,  in  fact,  prcTi- 
ously  said,  must  have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited,  as  the 
gentleman  had  promised.  Sir,  a  breath  blows  all  this  triumph  away. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  dif^'eronce  in  the  sentiments  of  my  remarki 
on  the  two  occasions.  What  I  said  here  on  Wednesday,  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  the  other  House  ia 
18:25.  Though  the  gentleman  had  the  metaphysics  of  Hudibra** 
though  he  were  able 

"  To  fterer  and  divide 

A  h^ir  "twixt  north  and  nortkwttt  tide" 

he  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors  between  the  Air 
roa<iing  of  my  remarks  in  1 8'25,  and  what  I  said  here  last 
There  is  not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in  tnitht 
exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language,  to  be  entire^ 
just  taste.  1  had  myself  quoted  the  same  speech;  had  recurred 
it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me;  and  much  of  what  I  said 
little  more  than  a  re))(*tition  from  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing  vork 
with  this  alleged  contradiction,  permit  mo  to  recur  to  the  onginaf 
this  debate,  and  r(;view  its  course.  This  seems  expedient,  and  mij 
be  df)ne  as  w<*ll  now  as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this:  The  honorable  member  from  Coa- 
necticut  moved  a  resolution,  which  constitutes  the  first  branch  of 
that  which  is  now  before  us;  that  is  to  say,  a  resolution,  instractia|[ 
the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
limiting,  lor  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  sach 
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as  have  heretofore  heen  offered  for  sale;  and  whether  sundry  offices 
connected  with  the  sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this  resolution, 
an  honorable  member  from  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the 
resolution,  so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object;  that  is,  to  strike  it  all 
out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more 
rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Sprague,]  suggested 
that  both  those  propositions  might  well  enough  go  ror  consideration 
to  the  committee;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the  member  from 
South  Carolina  addressed  the  Senate  in  his  tirst  speech.  He  rose, 
he  said,  to  give  us  his  own  free  thoughts  on  the  public  lands.  I  saw 
him  rise,  with  pleasure,  and  listened  with  expectation,  Uu^lgh  before 
he  concluded,  I  was  lilled  with  surprise.  Certainly,  I  was  never 
more  surprised,  than  to  find  him  following  up,  to  the  extent  he  did, 
the  sentiments  and  opinions,  which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
had  put  forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he  has  long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  speech. — When  he  said  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  at- 
tack the  eastern  states,  he  certainly  must  have  forgotten,  not  only 
particular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drifl  and  tenor  of  his  speech;  un- 
less he  means,  by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  commence  hostili- 
ties,— but  that  another  had  preceded  him  in  the  attack.  He,  in  the 
first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  course  of  the  government,  for 
forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  the  public  land;  and  then 
turning  northward  and  eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  found  a  cause 
for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the  "  accursed  policy'* 
of  the  tariff,  to  which  he  represented  the  people  of  New  England  as 
wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hour,  with  remarks,  the  whole  scope 
of  which  was  to  exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy,  in  feelings  and  in 
measures  unfavorable  to  the  west.  I  thought  his  opinions  unfoun- 
ded and  erroneous,  as  to  the  general  course  of  the  government,  and 
ventured  to  reply  to  them. 

The  gcntlemtm  had  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  and 
quoted  the  conduct  of  European  governments  towards  their  own 
subjects,  settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show,  that  we  had 
been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling,  when  we  should  have  given  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  settlers,  without  price.  I  thought  the  honorable  mem- 
ber had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed  by  a  false  analogy; 
tliat  he  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  resemblance,  where  there 
was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The  first  settlers  of  North 
America  were  enterprising  spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or 
fleeing  from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived  here,  they  were  for- 
gotten by  the  mother  country,  or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed. 
Carried  away  again  by  the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  passage,  the  honorable  member  yesterday  ob- 
served, that  the  conduct  of  government  towards  the  western  emi- 
grants, or  my  representation  of  it,  brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated 
speech  in  the  British  parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  Col. 
Barre.     On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  1  forget  which) 
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Col.  Barre  had  heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench  arme,  (hat 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  colonists^  planted  bj 
the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by 
the  arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  relieve  the 
mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  ihe  groaned. 
The  language  of  Col.  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was — ^They  planted  by 
your  care?  Your  oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled 
from  your  tyranny,  and  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  M 
you  began  to  care  for  them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  pei^ 
sons  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  misrepresent  their  character,  prey 
upon  them  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain,  that 
language  like  this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  towards  the  western  emigrants,  or  to  any  repre- 
sentation given  by  me  of  that  conduct?  Were  the  settlers  in  the 
West  driven  thither  by  our  oppression  ?  Have  they  flourished  only 
by  our  neglect  of  them?  Has  the  government  done  nothing  but  to 
prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  their  substance?  Sir,  this  fervid  elo- 
quence of  the  British  speaker,  just,  when  and  where  it  was  uttered, 
and  lit  to  remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of 
place,  when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  conduct 
of  our  own  country  towards  her  own  citizens.  From  America  to 
England,  it  may  be  true;  from  Americans  to  their  own  government 
it  would  be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it,  to  be  recited  and 
declaimed  by  our  boys,  against  a  foreign  nation;  not  introdsce  it 
here,  to  recite  and  dechiim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.     In  my  re- 
marks on  Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give  awaj 
gratuitously  all  the  public  lands;  that  we  held  them  in  trust;  that  the 
government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a 
common  fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and  settle  them  as 
its  discretion  should  dictate.     Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the 
gentleman  find  to  this  sentiment,  in  the  speech  of  1825?     He  qoolci 
me  as  having  then  said,  that  we  ought  not  to  hug  these  lands  as  a 
very  groat  treasure.     Very  well,  sir,  supposing  me  to  be  accuratflif 
reported,  in  that  expression,  what  is  the  contriuiiction  ?     I  hare  not 
now  said,  that  we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source  of  pe* 
cuniary  income.     No  such  thing.     It  is  not  my  view.     What  I  ban 
said,  and  what  I  do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  common  fund — to  bf 
disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit — to  be  sold  at  low  prices  fer  tbo 
accommodation  of  settlers,  keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  iaadtil 
much  in  view,  as  that  of  raising  money  from  them.     This  I  fljf 
now,  and  this  I  have  always  said.     Is  this  huffging  them  as  a  isTai^ 
ite  treasure?     Is  there  no  difference  between  niigging  and  hoardiof 
this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  groat  treasure,  and  on  the  other,  n 
disposing  of  it  at  low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  union?     My  opinion  is,  that  as  much  is  to  be  mada 
of  the  land,  as  fairly  and  reasonably  may  be,  selling  it  all  the  whih 
at  such  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settlement. — This  is  oat 
giving  it  all  away  to  the  states,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose;  sor 
is  it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciouslv,  as  a  favorite  tresasr*; 
but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  just  and  wise  policy,  perfectlj  accsidlBf 
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with  all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on  government.  So  maoh  for 
my  contradiction.  And  what  is  it.^  Where  is  the  ground  of  the 
geRtlcman'a  triumph  ?  What  inconsistency  in  word  or  doctrine,  has 
he  been  able  to  detect  ?  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sample  of  that  discomfiture^ 
with  which  tbe  honorable  gentleman  threatened  me,  commend  me  to 
the  word  di$comfUure  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the  debate;  and  I  must  now 
bring  the  gentleman  back  to  what  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is,  has  the  doctrine  been 
advanced  at  the  South  or  the  £ast,  that  the  population  of  the  West 
should  be  retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  hastened,  on  account  of 
its  effect  to  drain  offthe  people  from  the  Atlantic  states?  Is  this  doc- 
trine, as  has  been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin  ?  That  is  the  question. 
Has  the  gentleman  found  anything,  by  which  he  can  make  good  his 
accusation?  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he  has  entirelj  failed;  and 
as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown,  the  only  person  who  has  advanced 
such  sentiments,  is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  friend 
to  the  honorable  member  himself — The  honorable  gentleman  has 
given  no  answer  to  this;  there  is  none  which  can  be  given.  The 
simple  fact,  while  it  requires  no  comment  to  enforce  it,  defies  all  ar- 
gument to  refute  it.  I  could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another  south- 
ern gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  the  same  general  character,  and 
to  the  same  effect,  as  that  which  has  beep  quoted;  but  I  will  not  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir,  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the  policy  of  retarding 
western  population,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the 
new  states.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in  the  country,  no  part 
of  it  is  her's.  If  it  has  a  local  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has 
probably  seen,  by  this  time,  where  to  look  for  it;  and  if  it  now  has  re- 
ceived a  name,  he  has  himself  christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public  lands  altogether, 
as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
on  what  ground  it  is,  that  I  consent  to  vote  them  away  in  particu- 
lar instances?  How,  he  inquires,  do  I  reconcile  with  these  profess- 
ed sentiments,  my  support  of  measures  appropriating  portions  of  the 
lands  to  particular  roads,  particular  canals,  particular  rivers,  and  par- 
ticular institutions  of  education  in  the  West  ?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the 
real  and  wide  difference,  in  political  opinion,  between  the  honorable 
gentleman  and  myself  On  my  part,  1  look  upon  all  these  objects, 
as  connected  with  the  common  good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  object 
and  its  terms;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if  good  at  all, 
only  local  good.  This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory  which 
he  proceeded  to  put,  at  once  explains  this  difference.  "  What  inter- 
est," asks  he,  "  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  Sir,  this 
very  question  is  full  of  significance.  It  developes  the  gentleman's 
whole  political  system;  and  its  answer  expounds  mine.  Here  we  dif^ 
fer.  I  look  upon  a  road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  western 
waters,  as  being  an  object  large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly 
said  to  be  for  the  common  benefit.     The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise^ 
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and  this  is  the  key  to  open  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernmcnt.  He  may  well  ask  what  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio?  On  his  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On 
that  system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  different  governmenta,  and  dif- 
ferent countries:  connected  here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill  de- 
lined  bond  of  union,  but,  in  all  main  respects,  separate  and  diverse. 
On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than 
in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own  prin- 
ciples; he  docs  no  more  than  arrive  at  the  natural  conclusions  of  hit 
own  doctrines;  he  only  announces  the  true  results  of  that  creed, 
which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would  persuade  others  to  adopt, 
when  he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  m  pub- 
lic work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  England 
do  not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely  different.  We 
look  upon  the  states  not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to 
dwell  on  that  union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so 
much  promoted,  and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  acquire.  In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and  Ohio  are 
parts  of  the  same  country;  states,  united  under  the  same  general  gov- 
ernment, having  interests,  common,  associated,  intermingleiL  In 
whatever  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
this  government,  wc  look  upon  the  states  as  one.  We  do  not  impose 
geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic  feeling  or  regard;  we  do  not  follow 
rivers  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude,  to  tind  boundaries,  be- 
yond which  public  improvements  do  not  benefit  us.  We  who  come 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and  sel- 
fish men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  regard, 
with  an  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is  within  our 
power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  rail  road  ur  canal,  beginning  in  South 
Carolina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  na- 
tional importance  and  national  magnitude,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
power  of  government  extends  to  the  encouragement  of  works  of  that 
description,  if  I  were  to  stand  up  here,  and  a^k,  what  interest  has 
Massaciiusetts  in  a  rail  road  in  South  Carolina,  I  should  not  be  will- 
ing to  face  my  constituents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men  n'ould 
tell  me,  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and  that 
one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension,  either  of  intellect  or 
feeling;  one  who  was  not  large  enough,  both  in  mind  and  in  heart, 
to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interest  of 
any  part.  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  unjustifiable  construction;  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within 
a  fair  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does  ex- 
ist, then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exercised  for  the  general  bene- 
fit of  the  whole.  So  far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
the  dtates  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  constitution  to  cre- 
ate unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
eruMient.  In  war  and  peace  we  are  one;  in  commerce,  one;  because 
the  authority  of  the  general  government  reaches  to  war  and  peace, 
and  to  the  regulation  'of  commerce.  I  have  never  seen  any  more 
difliculty  in  erecting  light  houses  on  the  lakes,  than  on  the  oceu; 
in  improving  the  harbours  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  witkii 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  or  of  removing  obstructions  in  tlie  fUt 
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fttrcarii<i  of  the  Wost,  more  than  in  nny  work  to  facilitate  conimorco 
on  tin*  Atlantii ast.  If  tliiTo  he  any  power  fi>r  one,  there  \»  pow- 
er aKo  ti»r  the  other;  and  they  arc  all  and  equally  for  the  common 
pi  Mid  of  ilir  ronntry. 

Till  r«*  are  other  ohjocts*,  apparently  more  local,  or  the  henefit  of 
whieh  is  less  general,  towards  whieh,  ne\ertheh'ss,  I  have  concurred 
with  others,  ti»  ^ive  aid,  hy  donations  of  land.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
etrurt  a  mad,  in  nr  throutrh  one  of  the  newstateii,  in  which  this  gov- 
ernment p4».<*sesses  lar^c  (piaiitities  ot*  land.  Have  the  United  Stated 
no  riKlit,  or,  as  a  ^reat  and  untaxed  proprietor,  arc  they  under  no  oh- 
li^atiMii,  to  4oiitril»iit4*  to  an  ohject  thus  calculated  t(»  promote  tho 
conunoii  IT, Mid  of  all  the  proprietors,  themselves  included?  And  even 
with  respert  to  ediieation,  whieh  is  the  extreme  case,  let  the  question 
be  eMiisi4liT4Ml. — III  the  tirst  place,  as  we  have  i«een,  it  wan  made  mat- 
ter of  ei»iii|)art  with  these  states,  that  they  should  d<»  their  part  to 
proiiiote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our  whole  system  of  land 
laws  proeerds  on  the  idea  that  edueation  is  tor  the  common  (;ood ;  he- 
cauM\  Ml  every  division,  a  certain  portion  is  uniformly  reserved  and 
appropriated  tor  the  nse  of  schools.  And,  finally,  have  n(»t  tlieso 
new  ritntis  <*inirii|;irly  Mroiin;  claims,  founded  on  the  ^rround  already 
staled,  that  the  <rovcrnmt>nt  \^  a  ^reat  untaxed  proprioCor,  in  the 
owiKT^liip  of  the  st>il?  It  is  a  citunitU'ration  of  ^reat  ini{»ortance, 
that,  pmliahly,  there  is  in  no  part  of  the  country,  t»r  of  the  world,  so 
preat  eall  tor  th«:  m«'ans  of  edueation,  as  in  thi>se  new  states;  owing 
to  the  \ust  niiiiihers  of  persons  within  thosf*  a^e:*  in  which  «'ducation 
and  iiistruetioii  are  usiiallv  reeeiv<'d,  if  received  at  all.  This  is  tho 
natural  coiis<*<pieiiee  of  rcceney  of  settlement  and  rapid  increa.«e. 
The  rr'iisiH  ot*  tliese  states  shows  h(»w  <;reat  a  proportion  of  tlic*  whole 
population  ocenpie>  the  <*las>4's  hetween  intUiicy  ami  manhood.  These 
an*  the  utde  lieMs,  and  here  is  the  deep  and  <piick  soil  lor  the  seeds 
cif  kiio\\|rd;;e  autl  viriue;  and  thl:}  is  the  faVor«'d  season,  the  v«Ty 
f^priii^-tiine  lor  >o\\iii;;  them.  Let  them  he  diss4Muinat«'d  without 
ittiiit.  l«et  them  he  seatter«*d  uith  a  hountittil,  hnrnd  cast.  What- 
ever the  pitverniiK-nt  can  lairly  di>  towards  these  objects,  in  my 
(ipinioii,  oiiMr|,t  t4»  he  done. 

Tliese,  ^lr,  an'  tlie  "roinn!-"'  >ureiiietlv  stated,  on  which  niv  votCH 
for  ^'raiits  of  JaiuU  tor  partieular  ohjeets  re>l ;  while  I  maintain,  at 
the  ^aiiie  time,  that  it  \^  all  a  common  tuiid,  tor  the  common  benefit. 
AikI  reasons  like  these,  I  )ire>uiiie.  have  iiiHuenced  the  voles  of  other 
Sifitlrnieii  I'runi  New  Knul.iml.  Those  Hhi»  have  a  dilfen'nt  view 
of  the  pi>\\ers  of  the  ;:o\ erniiK'nt,  of  cour.se,  coinc  to  ditferent  con- 
rlu««ion-,  on  tiiese,  a^  on  other  ijuestions.  I  observed,  when  speak- 
iii:.'  on  thl-'  Mihjirt  l>et'ori-,  that,  if  we  looked  to  any  mi*asure,  wheth* 
<  r  it>r  a  road,  a  eaiial,  or  aiiUhin:;  else,  intended  tor  th«'  improvement 
of  tin-  Wr-t.  It  Would  \n'  toMiid,  that,  if  the  New  Kn;:laiid  ivjt%  were 
strtiek  iMit  III'  tlie  li-^ts  iif  \i>te<*,  the  soiitlnTn  fi««i  <(  Would  always  havo 
rt  j«-4  trd  thl-  iiH'a>iiie.  The  truth  ot'  this  has  not  been  d«'nied,  and 
caiiiit»t  he  ili-iiied.  In  stalinir  thi>,  I  thoiijiht  it  jn»t  to  ascribe  it  to 
ih*-  coii-iiiinional  scruples  «»f  the  Si)Uth,  rather  than  to  any  other 
le<»  favorable  or  W^<  charitable  cause.  Hot  no  soiuier  had  1  dimo 
ibi^,  than  tlie  iit»n>ral)le  ^entlenian  asks  it*  I  reproach  him  and  hid 
trieiids  with  their  cuii>titutionul  scruples. — Sir,  1  reproach  nobody — 
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I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the  most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occur- 
red to  mc.  The  gentleman  cannot  deny  the  fact;  he  majy  if  he 
choose,  disclaim  the  reason.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had  occasion,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  his  own  state,  to  account  for  its  being 
entrusted  to  my  hands,  by  saying,  that  the  constitutional  opuiiont  of 
the  gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague,  prevented  them  irom  sup- 
porting it.  Sir,  did  I  state  this  as  matter  of  reproach?  Far  from 
it.  Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an  honest  one,  for 
these  scruples?  Sir,  I  did  not.  It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt  or 
to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed  his  sentiments, 
or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  constitutional  opinions,  accommoda- 
ted to  any  particular  combination  of  political  occurrences.  Had  I 
done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that,  while  I  was  entitled  to  little  credit 
in  thus  questioning  other  people's  motives,  I  justified  the  whole 
world  in  suspecting  my  own.  But  how  has  the  gentleman  returned 
this  respect  for  others'  opinions?  His  own  candor  and  justice,  bow 
have  they  been  exhibited  towards  the  motives  of  others,  while  be  hai 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain,  what  nobody  has  disputed,  ths 
purity  of  his  own?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  trAen,  and  Aotr,  andvAjf, 
Kew  England  votes  were  found  going  for  measures  favorable  to  the 
West  ?  He  has  demanded  to  be  informed  whether  all  this  did  not  begin 
in  1825,  and  while  the  election  of  president  was  still  pending?  Sir,  to 
these  questions  retort  would  be  justified;  and  it  is  both  cogent,  and 
at  hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the  inquiry,  not  by  retort,  bat 
by  facts.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  wheny  and  ^10,  and  irAy,  New  Ens- 
land  has  supported  measures  favorable  to  the  West.  I  have  alreadj 
referred  to  the  early  history  of  the  government — to  the  firat  acqoi* 
siti  n  of  the  lands — to  the  original  laws  for  disposing  of  them,  and  for 
governing  the  territories  where  they  lie;  and  nave  shown  the  influ- 
ence of  New  England  men  and  New  England  principles  in  allthcte 
leading  measures.  I  should  not  be  pardoned  were  I  to  go  over  tlut 
ground  again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  measures  of  1 
less  general  character,  1  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  everythiig 
of  this  kind,  designed  for  western  improvement,  has  depended  oa 
the  votes  of  New  England;  all  this  is  true  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
tradiction. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to  which  I  will  refer,  not  it 
ancient  as  to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not 
so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  period  when  the  gentlenm 
charitably  imagines  a  new  direction  may  have  been  given  to  New 
England  feeling  and  New  England  votes. — These  measures,  and tke 
New  England  votes  in  support  of  them,  may  be  taken  ai  samplfs 
and  specimens  of  all  the  rest. 

In  18iO,  (observe,  Mr.  President,  in  1820,)  the  people  of  tbe 
West  besought  Congress  for  a  reduction  in  tho  price  of  lands,  is 
favor  of  that  reduction,  New  England,  with  a  delegation  of  forty 
members  in  the  other  House,  gave  thirty-three  votes,  and  one  oolf 
against  it. — The  four  southern  states,  with  fifty  members,  gtve 
thirty-twu  votes  for  it,  and  .seven  against  it.  Again,  in  1821,  (0^ 
serve,  again,  sir,  tho  time,)  the  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  psr- 
chasers  of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a  measure  of  vital  importssco 
to  the  West,  and  more  especially  to  the  Southwest.     It  authiiiK^ 
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the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for  lands,  which  had  been  entered 
into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduction  in  other  cases  of  not  less  than 
37 i  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions  of  dollars — 
six  or  seven  I  believe,  at  least,  probably  much  more — were  relinquish- 
ed by  this  law.  On  this  bill.  New  £ngland,  with  her  forty  members, 
gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  four  southern  states,  with  their 
fifty-two  or  three  members. 

These  two  are  far  the  most  important  general  measures  respecting 
the  public  lands,  whieh  have  been  adopted  withfti  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  that  is  the  time  tohen. 
As  to  the  manner  koto,  the  gentleman  already  sees  that,  it  was  by 
voting,  in  solid  column,  for  the  required  relief:  and  lastly,  as  to  the 
cause  whtfj  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it  was  because  the  members  from 
New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and  salutary;  because 
they  entertained  towards  the  West,  neither  envy,  hatred,  or  malice; 
because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which  had  arisen  in  the  West,  with  the 
appropriate  measure  of  relief;  because  they  felt  it  due  to  their  own 
characters,  and  the  characters  of  their  New  England  predecessors 
in  this  government,  to  act  towards  the  new  states  in  the  spirit 
of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnanimous  policy.  So  much,  sir,  for 
the  cause  why;  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman is  satisfied ;  if  not,  I  do  not  know  toheny  or  hoiOy  or  why,  he  ever 
will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important  measures,  in  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to  a  pe- 
riod yet  something  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  showing 
how  much,  or  rather  how  little,  reason  there  is  for  the  gentleman's 
insinuation,  that  political  hopes  or  fears,  or  party  associations,  were 
the  grounds  of  these  New  England  votes.  And  after  what  has  been 
said,  I  hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me,  if  I  allude  to  some  political  opin« 
ions  and  votes  of  my  own,  of  very  little  public  importance,  certainly, 
but  which,  from  the  time  at  which  they  were  given  and  expressed^ 
may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  the  peace  of 
1815,  had  been  too  much  engrossed  with  various  other  important 
concerns,  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and  look  to  the 
developement  of  its  vast  internal  resources.  In  the  early  part  of 
President  Washington's  administration,  it  was  fully  occupied  with 
completing  its  own  organization,  providing  for  the  public  debt,  de- 
fending the  frontiers,  and  maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before  the 
termination  of  that  administration,  the  fires  of  the  French  Revolution 
blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new  opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ocean  did  not  secure  us  from  its  effects.  The  smoke  and  the 
cinders  reached  us,  though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and  agi- 
tating questions,  embarrassing  to  government,  and  dividing  public 
opinion,  sprung  out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
were  succeeded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  embar- 
rassing, and  equally  exciting  division  and  discord,  through  the  long 
series  of  twenty  years;  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked,  and 
deliberate  attention  had  been  given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to  the 
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internal  condition  of  the  country,  its  capacities  of  improvementi  or 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  governincnt,  in  regard  to  objectfl 
connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an  entirely  new,  and  a 
most  interesting  state  of  things:  it  opened  to  us  other  prospects,  and 
suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were  changed,  and  the  whole 
world  was  changed.  The  pacification  of  Europe,  after  June,  1815, 
assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect.  The  nations  evidently  man- 
ifested tliat  they  were  disposed  for  peace.  Some  agitation  of  the 
waves  might  be  expected,  even  atler  the  storm  had  subsided,  but  the 
tendency  was,  strongly  and  rapidly,  towards  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was,  at  that  time,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  like  others,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  newly  altered  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to  wiser  and 
more  ex|)erienced  men,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  would  na- 
turally take  a  start  in  a  new  direction:  because,  new  directions  would 
necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  peofihi 
We  had  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  under  the  advantage  of 
a  neutral  Hag.  But  tliere  were  now  no  hmger  tlags,  either  neutral 
or  belligerent.  The  harvest  of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we 
had  gathered  it  all.  With  the  peace  of  Kurope,  it  was  obvious  there 
would  spring  up  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  revived  and  invigorated 
spirit  of  trade,  tind  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  obje<dsof 
civilized  life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains  were  to  be  earned 
only  by  success,  in  a  close  and  intense  com|>etition. — Other  natioM 
would  produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  themselves,  and  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities.  The  crops 
of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain  European  armies,  nor  our  shipe 
longer  supply  those  whom  war  had  rendered  unable  to  supply  thenn 
selves.  It  was  obvious,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  coun- 
try would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and  to  estimate  its  own  capacitT  of 
improvement.  And  this  improvement — liow  was  it  to  be  accompliflh- 
ed,  and  who  was  to  accomplish  it  ?  We  were  ten  or  twelve  miJlioM 
of  people,  spread  over  almost  half  a  world.  We  were  more  tliu 
twenty  states,  some  stretching  along  the  same  sea-board,  sonae  iJoig 
the  same  line  of  inland  frontier,  and  others  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
same  vast  rivers.  Two  considerations  at  once  presented  themselTCf^' 
in  looking  at  this  state  of  things,  with  great  force.  One  was,  that  fthil 
great  branch  of  improvement,  which  consisted  in  fumishtng  new  fa- 
cilities of  intercourse,  necessarily  ran  into  diftcrcnt  states,  in  everf 
leading  instance,  and  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  all  such  states. 
No  one  state,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  ei- 
pense,  nor  was  the  coopercition  of  several  states  to  bo  expected. 
Take  the  instance  of  the  Delaware  breakwater.  It  will  coet  ser- 
eral  milli(»ns  of  money.  Would  Pennsylvania  alone  ever  hare  coa- 
strutted  it?  Certainly,  never,  while  this  union  lasts,  because  it  il 
not  for  lic;r  sole  benefit.  Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Del- 
aware, have  united  to  accomplish  it,  at  their  joint  expense .'  Ccrtainlf 
not,  for  the  same  reason.  It  could  not  be  done,  therefore,  butbj 
the  gciM^ral  government.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  Urge 
inland  undertakings,  except  that,  in  them,  govormuent,  inatead  of 
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bearing  the  whole  expense,  c<K>perate8  ynih  others  who  bear  a  part. 
The  other  consideration  is,  that  the  United  Statea  have  the  means. 
They  enjoy  the  revenues  derived  from  commerce,  and  the  states 
have  no  abundant  and  easy  sources  of  public  income.  The'custom- 
houses  fill  the  general  treasury,  whil^  the  states  have  scanty  resour- 
ces, except  by  resort  to  heavy  direct  taxes.  *  - 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  necesifiury  to  s^e,  at  least 
for  myself,  some  definite  notions  with  respect  tatfetaoweirs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  regard  to  internal' affairs.  It  may^aMpMror  tqo  much  of 
self  commendation  to  remark,  that,  with  this  objjiSittif  I  considered  the 
constitution,  its  judicial  construction,  its  coteasporaneous  exposition, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  it;  and  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  government  had  power  to  accomplish 
sundry  objects,  or  aid  in  their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Internal  Improvements.  ,ThiEit  conclusion, 
sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it  may  have  been  wrong.  ■  I  am  not 
about  to  argue  the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it  was 
adopted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as  in  1816.  .Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  made  up  my  opinion-,  and  determined  on  my  intended  course 
of  political  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  fourteenth  Congress, 
in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  further  to  say,  that  I 
made  up  these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  political  con- 
duct, Teucro  dtice.  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued,.in  all  this,  a  South  Carolina 
track,  on  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement.  South  Carolina, 
as  she  was  then  represented  in  the  other  House,  set  forth,  in  1816, 
under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze,  and  I  was  among  the  followers. 
But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns  a  sharp  comer,  unless 
I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep  straight  on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat, 
that  leading  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  were  first  and  foremost 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvements,  when  those 
doctrines  came  first  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  Congress. 
The  debate  on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the 
direct  tax,  will  show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that 
time.  The  tariff  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppression  and 
usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  government  does  not  recede,  individual 
states  may  justly  secede  from  the  ffpvemment,  is,  sir,  in  truth,  a 
South  Carolina  tariff,  supported  by  South' Carolina  votes:  But  for 
tVoee  votes,  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  did  pass; 
whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Massachusetta  votes,  it  would  have 
been  lost. — Docs  not  the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all  this? 
There  are  certainly  those  who  do,  full  well,  know  it  all.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  reproach  South  Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact;  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest 
advocates  of  the  tariff,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  ex- 
press ground  of  protection,  were  leading^ gentlemen  of  South  Carolina 
m  Congress.  I  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  lan- 
guage in  any  other  sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was  under 
discussion,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  honorable  gentleman, 
from  Georgia,  now  of  this  House,  (Mr.  Forsyth,)  moved  to  reduce 
the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by  four  votes.  South  Car* 
olina  giving  three  votes,  (enough  to  have  turned  the  scale,)  against 
his  motion.     The  act,  sir,  then  pasiTed,  and  received  on  its  passage 
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the  support  of  a  nnajority  of  the  representatives  of  South  CaroUna 
present  and  voting.  This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of  those  now 
denounced  as  plain  usurpations.  We  see  it  daily,  in  the  list,  by  the 
side  of  those  of  1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppressioD, 
justifying  disunion.  I  put  it  home,  to  the  honorable  member  from 
South  Carolina,  that  his  own  state  was  not  only  ^  art  and  part '  in  this 
measure,  butthec(xi»a  causaru.  Without  her  aid,  this  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  mischief^  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  planteo.  I 
have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  protection.  It  interfered,  directly,  with  existing  interests 
of  great  value  and  amount.  It  cut  up  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade  by 
the  roots,  hut  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed  on  the  principle 
of  protecting  manufactures,  on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on 
the  principle  opposed  1o  that  which  lets  us  alone.     (Note  2.) 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  lead- 
ing gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement in    18 IG.     I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next  year; and 
returning  again  in  1823 — ^thought  I  found  South  Carolina  where! 
had  Icil  her.     I  really  supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  tber 
were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  internal  improvemeats 
would  be  defended  by  the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same  strong 
arms,  as  formerly.     In  the  lapse  of  these  Hix  years,-it  is  true,  political 
associations  had  assumed  anew  aspect,  and  new  divisions.     A  party 
had  arisen  in  the  South,  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  had  vigorously  attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation 
was  the  flag  under  wliich  this  party  fought;  and  its  supporters  in- 
veighed against  internal   improvements,  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  them,  n 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation.     Whether  this  party 
arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neighbourhood,  is  hmM  .*■. 
than  I  know.     I  think  the  latter.     However  that  may  have  beeii^  i 
there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to  make  wwt  upon  •/ 
it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it.     Names  being  regarded  ! 
as  things,  in  such  controversies,  they  bestowed  on  the  anii-improra''  * 
ment  gentlemen  the  appellation  of  radicals.     Yes,  sir,  the  appellMpi" .' 
of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  distinction,  applicable  and  applied  to  w^  4 
who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of  internal  improvementa,  Ottgin^lt' ' 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between  JtSff*^ 
Carolina  and  Georgia.     Well,  sir,  these  mischievous  radio^  vm**  < 
to  be  put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  wasatrctchil 
out  to  put  them  down.     About  this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  OoanvM. 
The  battle  with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Mnli- 
na  champions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement  had  aokif 
maintained  their  ground  and  were  understood  to  havo  achieved  • 
victory.     We  looked  upon  them  as  conquerors.     Thoy  had  drifsa 
back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture — a  thing,  by  the  way,  air,  which  ii 
not  always  performed  when  it  is  promised.     A  gentleman,  to  whoa  I 
have  already  referred  in  this  debate,  had  come  into  Congreaa,  duriaf 
my  absence  from  it,  from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  with  hm 
a  high  reputation  for  ability.     He  came  from  a  school  with  wbieh  ve 
had  been  acquainted,  et  iwscitur  a  sociis,     I  hold  in  mr  hand,  Wi  * 
printed  speech   of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  (Mr.  HcDkCei^ 
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"on  Internal  Improyements,"  delivered  about  the  period  to 
which  I  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a  few  introductory  remarks 
upon  consolidation;  in  which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  the  radicals,  if  to  crush  be  to  consoli- 
date. I  give  you.  a  short  but  substantive  quotation  from  these  re- 
marks. He  is  speaking  of  a  pamphlet,  then  recently  published, 
entitled  '^  Consolidation  ;"  and  having  alluded  to  the  question  of 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  former  Bank  of  ^e  United  States,  he 
says:  ^'Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  priH|i^  and  when  Mr. 
Crawford  advocated  a  renewal  of  the  old  chefifm^n  was  considered 
a  federal  measure ;  which  internal  improvements  never  toiu,  as  this 
author  erroneously  states.  This  latter  measure  originated  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation  for  the  Cum- 
berland road;  and  was  first  proposed,  as  a  systemy  by  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  republicans,  including  almost  every  one  of  the 
leading  men  who  carried  us  through  the  late  war." 
>  So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of  the  federal  heresies. 
One  paragraph  more,  sir: 

^^  The  author  in  question,  not  content  with  denouncing  as  federal- 
ists, General  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority 
of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly  extends  the 
denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  whole  republican  party.  Here 
are  his  words: — 'During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  much 
has  passed  which  the  republican  party  would  be  glad  to  approve  if 
they  could!!  But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has  chiefly 
elicited  these  observations,  is  the  renewal  of  the  System  op  Inter- 
nal IiviPR0VE3iENTS.'  Now  this  mcasuro  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  86,  of  a  republican  Congress,  and  sanctioned  by  a  republican 
president.  Who,  then,  is  this  author — who  assumes  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  the 
republican  administration  of  the  country  ?  A  denunciation  including 
within  its  sweep  Calhoun^  LoiondeSj  and  Cheves — men  who  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strong* 
est  pillars  of  the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  war  shall  be 
remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people!!" 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  maintained  by  South  Caro- 
lina gentlemen,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements,  when  I  took  my  seat  there  as  a  member  from 
Massachusetts,  in  1823.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  had  a  bill  before 
us,  and  passed  it  in  that  House,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  procure  the 
necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  upon  the  subject  of  roads 
and  canals."  It  autliorized  the  President  to  cause  surveys,  and  estimates 
to  be  made  of  the  routes  of  such  roads  and  Canals  as  he  might  deem  q^ 
national  imjwrtance^  in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  vieWy  or  fir 
the  transportation  of  the  mat/,  and  appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
out  of  the  treasury,  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act,  though  pre- 
liminary in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole  ground.  It  took  for  grant- 
ed the  complete  power  of  internal  improvement,  as  far  as  any  of<-its 
advocates  had  ever  contended  for  it.  Having  passed  the  other 
House,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  Senate,  and  was  here  considered  and 
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debated  in  April,  1824.  The  honorable  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  a  member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time.  While  the  bill  was 
under  consideration  here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  following 

proviso : 

^^  Providcdy  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to  make 
roads  or  canals,  within  any  of  tlie  states  of  the  union."  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  taken  on  this  proviso,  and  the  honorable  member 
voted  in  the  negative! — The  proviso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso,  viz: 

*<  Providedy  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged, 
that  no  money  shall  ever  be  expended  for  roads  or  canals,  eicept 
it  shall  be  among  the  several  states,  and  in  the  same  proportion  as 
direct  taxes  are  laid  and  assessed  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion." 

The  honorable  member  voted  against  this  provisOy  also,  and  it 
failed.  The  bill  was  then  put  on  its  passage,  and  the  honorable 
member  voted  for  it,  and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

^'ow,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  maintaining  these  votes, 
but  upon  the  power  of  internal  improvement,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estimates  have  always  bees 
considered  as  test  questions — they  show  who  is  for  and  who  against 
internal  improvement.  This  law  itself  went  the  whole  length,  aad 
assumed  the  full  and  complete  power.  The  gentleman's  votes  sus- 
tained that  power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various  propositions  to 
amend  presented  it.  He  went  for  the  entire  and  unrestrained 
authority,  without  consulting  the  states,  and  without  agreeing  to  any 
proportionate  distribution.  And  now  suffer  me  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  this  very  same  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in  eveiy 
form,  by  the  gentleman's  own  opinion,  that  is  so  plain  and  manifest 
a  usurpation,  that  the  state  of  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be  justi- 
fied in  refusing  submission  to  any  laws  carrying  the  power  into  eliect 
Truly,  sir,  is  not  this  a  little  too  hard?  May  we  not  crave  some  mer- 
cy, under  favor  and  protection  of  the  gentleman's  own  authoritj? 
Admitting  that  a  road,  or  a  canal,  must  be  written  down  fiat 
pation  as  was  ever  committed,  may  we  find  no  mitigation  in 
respect  for  his  place,  and  his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law? 

ilie  tariff,  which  South  Carolina  had  an  efficient  hand  in  estaUMh- 
ing,  in  1816,  and  this  assorted  power  of  internal  improvement,  ad- 
vanced by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  as  wo  have  seen,  approved  sad 
sanctioned  by  her  representatives  in  18'24,  these  two  measures  are 
the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thought  to  be  justified  in  break- 
ing up  the  union,  if  she  sees  fit  to  break  it  up! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  the  authoritv  of 
leading  and  distinguished  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  I  repeat,  that,  up  to  I8*i4, 
I  for  one,  followed  South  Carolina;  but,  when  that  star,  \n  its  a^ 
cension,  veered  off,  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied  on  its  lifhc 
no  longer. — [Here  the  Vice  President  said:  Does  the  chair  un£i^ 
stand  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  the  person  dov 
occupying  the  chair  of  the  Senate  has  changed  his  opinions  oo  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements.^ J     From  nothing  ever  said  to  bo, 
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sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opinions  of  the 
person  filling  the  chair  of  the  Senate.  If  such  change  has  taken 
place,  I  regret  it.  I  speak  generally  of  the  state  of  South  Caroli- 
na. Individuals,  we  know  there  are,  who  hold  opinions  favorable 
to  the  power.  An  application  for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  pub- 
lic work  in  South  Carolina  itself,  is  now  pending,'  I  believe,  in  the 
other  House,  presented  by  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps,  not  without  some  tediousness  of  detail, 
shown  that  if  I  am  in  error,  on  the  subject  of  intanial  improvement, 
how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that  errof .  If  I  am  wrong,  it 
is  apparent  who  misled  me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  member:  and  I  have  to  com- 
plain, of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  any  one  could 
misunderstand  me.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  pn  the  contrary,  that  I  had  always  voted 
for  every  measure  for  its  reduction,  as  uniformly  as  the  gentlemaik 
himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  a  disposition  to 
reduce  the  public  charge.  I  do  not  allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt,  I  was, 
I  am  for  paying  it,  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our  finances,  and  on  the 
industry  of  the  country.  But  I  observed,  that  I  thought  I  perceived 
a  morbid  fervor  on  that  subject — an  excessive  anxiety  to  pay  off  the 
debt,  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  as  because,  while  it 
lasts,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of  common 
interest,  while  it  continues.  I  did  not  impute  such,  motives  to  the 
honorable  member  himself,  but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  exist- 
ence, I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The  most  I  said  was,  that  if 
one  effect  of  the  debt  was  to.  strengthen  our  union,  that  effect  itself 
was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much  Qthers  might  regret  it.  The 
gentleman  has  not  seen  how  to  reply  to  this,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  a  national  debt  is  a 
national  blessing.  Others,  I  must  hope,  will  find  much  less  difficulty 
in  understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the  hon- 
orable member  not  to  understand  me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favor- 
able to  the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this  caution,  and 
repeated  it  more  than  once;  but  it  was  thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  point,  I  was  still  more  unaccountably  misunder-r 
stood.  The  gentleman  had  harangued  against  "consolidation."  I 
told  him,  in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolidation  to  whicli«'j,\. 
I  was  attached,  and  that  was,  the  consolidation  of  our  union;  and  V 
that  this  was  precisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared  others 
were  not  attached.  That  such  consolidation  was  the  very  end  of  the 
constitution — the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  us  themselves, 
which  its  framers  had  kept  in  view.  I  turned  to  their  communica- 
tion, and  read  their  very  words — "the  consolidation  of  the  union" — 
and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of  consolidation.  I  said  in 
terms,  that  I  wished  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment  the 
powers  of  this  government;  that  my  object  was  tQjtrgsj^ye,  not  to 
enlarge;  and  that  by  consolidating  the  union,  I  understood  no  more 
than  the  strengthening  of  the  union,  and  perpetuating  it. — Having 
been  thus  explicit;  having  thus  read  from  the  printed  book,  the  pre- 
cise words  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own  sentiments,  it 
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passes  comprehension,  how  any  man  could  understand  me  as  con- 
tending  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  or  for 
consolidation,  in  that  odious  sense,  in  which  it  means  an  accumnla- 
tiou,  in  the  federal  government^  of  the  powers  properly  belonging  to 
the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  I  read  their  language  audibly,  and  word  lor  word;  and 
I  ]>ointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I  have  now  done,  be- 
tween the  consolidation  of  the  union  and  that  other  obnoxious  con- 
solidation which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the  honorable  member  mii- 
undcrstood  mc. — The  gentleman  had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fix- 
ed revenue — not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could  convert  the  capi- 
tol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why  all  thia  fear  of  revenue? 
Why,  sir,  because,  as  the  gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation. 
Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a  commoa  rer- 
enuc  is  a  common  interest,  and  that  all  common  interests  tend  to 
hold  the  union  of  the  states  together.  I  confess  I  like  that  tenden- 
cy, if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  deprecating  a  shil- 
ling's fixed  revenue.     So  much,  sir,  for  consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honorable 
gentleman  next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded, 
with  an  effort,  neither  new,  nor  attended  with  new  guccessy  to  invulve 
me  and  my  votes  in  inconsistency  and  contradiction.  I  am  happy  the 
honorable  gentleman  has  furnished  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timelj 
remark  or  two  on  that  subject.  I  was  glad  he  approached  it,  for  itii 
a  question  1  enter  upon  without  fear  from  any  body.  The  atrenuoos 
toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency,  between  mf 
dissent  to  the  tariifin  ]8'J4,  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  ia  labor  loflt 
He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824;  but  this  is  to 
raise  me  high,  that  my  tall,  as  he  would  have  it,  in  1828,  may  be  more 
signal.  Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Between  the  eround  I  stood 
on  in  18'i4,  and  that  I  took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice, 
but  no  declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  position,  to  meet  newcirciun- 
stances,  but  on  the  same  level.  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  nMt- 
tor.  In  181G,  I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff,  then  supported  bj 
South  Carolina.  To  some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  expie*- 
scd  great  repugnance.  I  held  the  same  opinions  ia  1821,  at  the 
meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  1 
said  then,  and  say  now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with  direct  reference  to 
the  protection  of  manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  far  laofe 
questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power  of  internal  impvore> 
mcnts.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect,  some  impreseioe 
has  been  made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's  publicatoos 
has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  hmH 
acknowledge,  u|)on  grounds  of  construction  and  argument,  which 
seem  impregnable.  But  even  if  the  power  were  doubtful,  oo  the 
face  of  the  constitution  itselt*,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted  is 
the  first  revenue  law  ever  passed  under  that  same  constitution;  esd, 
on  this  ground,  as  a  matter  settled  by  cotemporaneous  practice,  I 
had  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  laws  tno-     i 
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BCended  constitutional  limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  1 
did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was,  that  this 
was  originally  matter  of  doubtiul  construction.  The  gentleman  him- 
self, I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the  laws 
arc  plainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison's  letters,  already 
referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  exposition 
extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  He  has  satisfied  me,  so  far 
as  the  practice  of  the  government  had  lefl  it  an  open  question. 

tVith  a  great  majority  of  the  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  I 
voted  against  the  tarifi'of  1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and 
I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the 
great  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  went 
for  the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it. passed.  Congress 
and  the  President  sanctioned  it,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
What,  then,  were  we  to  do?  Our  only  option  was,  either  to  fall  in 
with  this  settled  course  of  public  policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves 
to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  South  Carolina  doctrine, 
and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  state  interference. 

This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and,  of  course,  we 
adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Con» 
grcss,  on  a  proposition  favorable  to  wool  and  woollens.  We  looked 
upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law 
of  18!24  remained.  It  had  gone  into  full  operation,  and,  in  regard 
to  some  objects  intended  by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had  produced 
all  its  expected  effects.  No  man  proposed  to  repeal  it;  no  man  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing 
to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  benefit  intended  by  it 
to  wool  and  woollen  fabrits  had  not  been  realised.  Bvents,  not 
known  here  whe&  th,e  law  passed,  had  taken  place,  which  defeated 
its  object  in  that  partfcular  respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
brought  forward  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency;  to  remedy  this  par- 
ticular defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool  and  woollens.  Was  ever  any- 
thing more  reasonable.^  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had  become 
established  in  principle,  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  government, 
should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like  other 
laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  require?  Because  wo 
had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its 
manifest  defects,  ailer  it  become  adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempt- 
ed its  repeal  ?  And  this,  sir,  is  the  inconsistency  so  much  bruited 
I  had  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824 — but  it  passed;  and  in  182 
and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential  to  the  interest  of 
my  constituents.  Where  is  the  inconsistency?  Could  I  do  other- 
wise ?  Sir,  docs  political  consistency  consist  in  always  giving  nega- 
tive votes  ?  Does  it  require  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in 
amending  laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  consent?  Having 
voted  against  the  tariff  originally;  does  consistency  demand  that  I 
should  do  all  in  my  power  to  maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burdensome 
to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  respects,  favorable  in  none?  To 
consistency  of  that  sort,  I  lay  no  claim. — Aiid  there  is  another  sort  to 
which  I  lay  as  little — and  that  is,  a  kind  of  consistency  by  which 
persons  feel  themselves  as  much  bound  to  o[ipose  a  proposition  after 
it  has  become  a  law  of  the  land,  as  before. 
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Tho  bill  of  1827y  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  single  object  in 
which  the  tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives^  but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the  act 
of  IH'2S.  I  need  not  recur  to  the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent. 
Its  enemies  spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would  render  it 
distasteful;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged  as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of 
property,  many  millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactures,  under 
the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events  called  loudly,  aa  I 
thought,  for  further  regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protcctioD 
intended  by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  rcgulatioD, 
and  desired  nothing  more;  but  certainly  was  not  to  bo  bantered  out 
of  my  purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molasses,  put 
into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious,  llie 
vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise;  but  it  is  little 
less  than  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  inconsistency  with  oppositioa 
to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I  have  little  now  to 
say.  Another  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the  other 
day,  that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  England;  and  yet, 
sir,  Mew  England  is  charged,  with  vehemence,  as  being  favorable, 
or  charged  with  equal  vehemence,  as  being  unfavorable  to  the  tariff 
policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  for  making  some 
charge  against  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has  been  put  to  its 
extreme  capacity  of  false  impression,  relative  to  her  conduct,  in  this 
particular.  Through  all  the  South,  during  the  late  contest,  it  was 
New  England  policy,  and  a  New  England  administration,  that  was 
afllicting  the  country  with  a  taritf  beyond  all  endurance;  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany,  even  the!  act  of  1828  itself,  the  very 
sublimated  essence  of  oppression,  according  to  southern  opinions, 
was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those  blessings,  for  which  the  Weft 
was  indebted  to  the  "  generous  South." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
many  and  various  interests  connected  with  and  dependent  on  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  anymore  than  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  will  now  consent  to  any  measure,  destractive 
or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  government,  at  the  present 
moment,  wouhl  seem  to  be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy;  to  maintain 
the  position  which  it  has  assumed;  and,  for  one,  I  shall  feel  itaa 
indispensable  obligation  to  hold  it  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to 
that  degree  of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow. — ^o 
more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked,  by  what  ho  chose  to  consider  achane 
made  by  mo  against  South  Carolina,  die  honorable  member,  Mr. 
President,  has  taken  up  a  now  cruscido  against  Acw  England. 
Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  in  which  his  sac* 
cess,  |>erhaps,  had  been  neither  distinguished  or  satisfactory,  ui 
letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  taritf,  he  sallied  forth,  in  a  gen- 
eral assault,  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and  parties  of  New  England 
as  they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty  ycars.^  This  is  natural. 
The  ^^  narrow  policy  "  of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  South  (Jin'olina,and  was  not  to  be  removed.  The  ^^  nccofsed 
policy,"  of  tho  tariti*,  also,  had  established  tho  fact  of  itn  hirth  mi 
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parentage,  in  the  same  state.     No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman 
wished  to  carry  the  war,  as  he  expressed  itliniO  the  enemy's  coun- 
try.    Prudently  willing  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  was,  doubtless, 
desirous  of  fastening  on  others,  thaf  which  could  not  be  transferred 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     The  politics  of  New  England 
became  his  theme;  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think, 
that  he  menaced  me  with  such   sore  discomfiture.     Discomfiture! 
Why,  sir,  when  he  attacks  anything  which  I  maintain,  and  over- 
throws it;  when  he  turns  the  right  or  lefl  of  any  position  which  I 
take  up;  when  he  drives  me  from  any  ground  I  choose  to  occupy;  he 
may  then  talk  of  discomfiture,  but  pot  till  that  distant  day.     What 
has  he  done?    Has  he  maintained  his  own  charges?   Has  he  proved 
what  he  alleged  ?  Has  he  sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  on  the  history  of  the  North,  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
lands?     Has  he  disprored  a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened 
an  argument,  maintained  by  me?     Has  he  come  within  beat  of  drum 
of  any  position  of  mine?     Oh,  no;  but  he  has  "  carried  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country!"     Carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country! 
Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a  war  has  he  made  of  it?     Why,  sir,  he 
has  stretched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of  perished  pamph- 
lets, indiscreet   sermons,  frothy   paragraphs,   and  fuming  popular 
addresses;  over  whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  moments  of  alarm,  the 
press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their  extravagance,  have  severally 
thrown  off*  in  times  of  general  excitement  and  violence.     He  has 
thus  swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things  as,  but  that  they  are  now 
old  and  cold,  the  public  health  would  have  required  him  rather  to 
leave  in  their  state  of  dispersion.     For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we 
had  the   unbroken  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  honorable  member, 
while  he  recited,  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evident 
high  gusto,  speeches,  pamphlets^  addresses  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of 
the  political  press, — such  as  warm  heads  produce  in  warm  times;  and 
such  as  it  would  be  "  discomfiture"  indeed,  for  anyone,  whose  taste 
did  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obliged  to  peruse.    This 
is  his  war.     This  it  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enetny's  country. 
It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort,  that  he  flatters  himself  with  the  expec- 
tation of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a  senator's  brow!   | 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  trust,  not  be  expected  that  I 
should,  cither  now,  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts, 
and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall  hardly  bestow 
upon  it  all,  a  general  remark  or  two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years, 
sir,  under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced  sundry  successive 
violent  party  contests. — Party  arose,  indeed,  with  the  constitution 
itself,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  attended  it  through  the  greater 
part  of  its  history.  Whether  any  other  constitution  than  the  old 
articles  of  confederation,  was  desirable,  was,  itself,  a  question  on 
which  parties  formed;  if  a  new  constitution  were  framed,  what 
powers  should  be  given  to  it,  was  another  question;  and,  when  it 
had  been  formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of  the  powers 
actually  conferred,  was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under 
the  first  administration,  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  have  man- 
ifested themselves  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  contest  imme- 
diately preceding  the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again,  which 
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existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are  other  iiutaiieesof 
party  excitement,  of  something  more  than  usual  strength  and  iatcof- 
ity.     In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  violence  M 
both  and  all  sides.     It  would  be  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for 
such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quanlum  of  violence  betweei 
these  contending  parties.     There  was  enough  in  each,  as  muit  al- 
ways be  expected  in  popular  governments.     With  a  great  deal  of 
proper  and  decorous  discussion,  there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  aln, 
of  declamation,  virulence,  crimination,  and  abuse.     In  regard  tt 
any  party,  probably,  at  one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of 
parties,  enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another  equally  inflamfd 
exhibition,  as  that  with  which  the  honorable  member  has  edified  tu. 
For  myself,  sir,  I  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of  b^-gone  tiowt, 
to  see  what  I  can  find,  or  whether  I  cannot  find  something,  by  vhick 
I  can  fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  state,  any  party,  or  anj 
part  of  the  country.     General  Washington's  administ ration  vu 
steadily  and  zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  ^ew  flogluii 
It  was  violently  opposed  elsewhere.     Wo  know  in  what  quarter  be 
had  the  most  earnest,  constant,  and  persevering  support,  in  all  bii 
great  and  leading  measures.     We  know  where  his  private  and  pe^ 
sonal  character  were  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  ud 
veneration;  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  measures  were  opposed, iw 
services  stiglited,  and  his  character  vilified.     We  know,  or  we  mi^ 
know,  if  we  turned  to  the  Journals,   who  expressed  respect,  gnti- 
tude,  and  regret  when  he  retired  from  the  chief  magistracy;  ud 
who  refused  to  express  either  respect,  gratitude,  or  regret.     I  shal 
not  open  those  Journals.     Publications  more  abusive  or  scurrikKif 
never  saw  the  light,  than  were  sent  forth  against  Washington,  ud 
all  his  leading  measures,  from  presses  south  of  New  Kngland.    But 
I  shall  not  look  them  up.     I  employ  no  scavengers — no  oneif  ii 
attendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation;  and^iftkere 
were,  with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that  wkici 
the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I  would  not  touch  one  of  iIkb. 
I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  times,  to  be  no  way  au- 
ious  to  rescue  from  forgetiulness  the  extravagances  of  times  poiL 
Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose?     It  has  noChiag  lo 
do  with  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the  attack  was  bego; 
and  it  has  nothing  to  d^  with  those  sentiments  and  opinions,  wfiick, 
I  have  thought,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of  which  the  honorable 
member  seems  to  have  adopted  himself,  and  undertaken  to  defend. 
New  England  has,  at  times,  so  argues  the  gentleman,  held  opinioii 
as  dangerous,  as  those  which  he  now  holds.     Suppose  this  were  lo; 
why  should  he^  therefore,  abuse  New  England.'     if  he  finds  hinself 
countenanced  by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on  tkeie 
acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their  authors  with  reproach?  Bilf 
sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue  eforci- 
ceiices  of  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing  happened  a^ 
where  else?     Party  animosity  and  party  outrage,  not  in  ^ewEaf- 
land,  but  elsewhere,  denounced  President  Washington,  not  oalr  v 
a  Federalist,  but  as  a  Tory,  a  British  agent,  a  man,  who,  in  hiikigfc 
oflice,  sanctioned  corruption.     But  does  the  honorable  member 
pose,  that,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  who  should  put  such  an 
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of  wickedness  and  folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  up  and  read 
it  against  the  South?  Parties  ran  into  great  heats  again,  in  1799, 
and  1800.  What  was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what  waanot  said,  in  those 
years,  against  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress? If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  increase  his  stores  of  party 
abuse  and  frothy  violence ;  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to  such 
pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac, 
much  to  his  taste,  yet  untouched — I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  were  violent.  But,  then,  there  was  violence  on  both 
sides,  and  violence  in  every  state. — Minorities  and  majorities  were 
equally  violent.  There  was  no  more  violence  against  the  war  in 
New  England,  than  in  other  states;  nor  any  more  appearance  of 
violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  d^se  population,  greater  facility  of 
assembling,  and  more  presses,  there  may  have  been  more  in  quantity, 
spoken  and  printed  there,  than  in  some  other  places.  In  the  article 
of  sermons,  too.  New  England  is  somewhat  more  abundant  than 
South  Carolina;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  chance  of  finding  here 
and  there  an  exceptionable  one,  may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too,  there 
are  more  good  ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more  formidable 
in  New  England,  as  it  embraced  a  larger  portion  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation; but  it  was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  principle,  or  violent 
in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  quite  as  harshly  with  their  own 
state  governments,  as  the  majorities  dealt  with  the  administration 
here.  There  were  presses  on  both  sides,  popular  meetings  on  both 
sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on  both  sides,  also.  The  gentleman's  pur- 
veyors have  only  catered  for  him  among  the  productions  of  one  side. 
I  certainly  shall  not  supply  the  deficiency  by  furnishing  samples  of 
the  other.     I  leave  to  him,  and  to  them,  the  whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  if,  in  any  part  of  this  their  grate- 
ful occupation;  if,  in  all  their  researches,  they  find  anything  in  the 
history  of  Massachusetts,  or  New  England,  or  in  the  proceedings  of 
any  legislative,  or  other  publrc  body,  disloyal  to  the  union,  speaking 
slightly  of  its  value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  recommending  non- 
intercourse  with  neighbouring  states,  on  account  of  difference  of 
political  opinion,  then,  sir,  I  give  them  all  up  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's unrestrained  rebuke;  expecting,  however,  that  he  will 
extend  his  buffetings,  in  like  manner  to  all  similar  proceedings y  wher» 
ever  else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large,  of  former  parties,  now  no 
longer  in  being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken 
to  instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their  principles,  but  of 
their  respective  pedigrees  also.  He  has  ascended  to  the  origin,  and 
run  out  their  genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  modesty,  he  speaks 
of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to  have  belonged  himself,  -as  the 
true  Pure,  tlie  only  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by  regular  descent, 
from  father  to  son,  from  the  time  of  the  virtaous  Romans!  Spread- 
ing before  us  the  family  tree  of  political  parties^  he  takes  especial 
care  to  show  himself,  snugly  perched  on  a  popular  bough!  He  is 
wakeful  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  rules  of  descent,  as  shall 
bring  him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of 
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all  public  virtue,  and  all  true  political  principle.  His  party,  and  bis 
opinions,  are  sure  to  be  orthodox;  heterodoxy  is  confined  to  his  op- 
ponents. He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  icderalists,  and  i  thought  I  saw 
some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a  little,  when  he  ventured  on  that 
ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when 
he  looked  on  the  circle  round  him,  and,  especially,  if  he  should  cast 
his  thoughts  to  the  high  places,  out  of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless, 
he  went  back  to  Rome,  ad  antium  urbe  canditaj  and  found  the  fathers 
of  the  federalists,  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  em- 
pire! He  traced  the  flow  of  federal  blood  down,  through  successive 
ages  and  centuries,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the  American 
torics,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas, 
for  one  in  Massachusetts.)  From  the  tories,  he  followed  it  to  the 
federalists;  and,  as  the  federal  party  was  broken  up,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  transmitting  it  further  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  be 
seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone  off,  collaterally,  though 
against  all  the  canons  of  descent,  into  the  Ultras  of  France,  and 
finally  become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among  the  adherents 
of  Don  Miguel!  This,  sir,  is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman^s  history 
of  federalism.  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it. — It  is  not,  at  pres- 
ent, worth  the  pains  of  refutation;  because,  sir,  if  at  this  day,  anj 
one  feels  the  sin  of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience,  he 
can  easily  procure  remission.  He  may  even  obtain  an  indulgence, 
if  he  be  desirous  of  repeating  the  same  transgression.  It  is  an 
affair  of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  of  patriotic  de- 
scent. A  man,  now-a-days,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  political 
parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own  father.  Federalist,  or  not,  be 
Hiay,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favored  stock,  and  his  claim 
will  be  allowed.  Ho  may  carry  back  his  pretensions  just  as  far  as 
the  honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may  make  himself  out  the 
honoral)le  gentlenmn^s  cousin,  and  prove,  satisfactorily,  that  he  is 
descended  from  the  same  political  great  grandfather.  All  this  is 
allowable. — We  all  know  a  process,  sir,  by  which  the  whole  Essex 
Junto  could,  in  one  hour,  be  all  washed  white  from  their  ancient  fed" 
eralism,  and  come  out,  every  one  of  them,  an  original  democrat, 
dyed  in  the  wool !  Some  of  them  have  actually  undergone  the  ope- 
ration, and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  inconvenience  it 
occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  blood  to  the 
face,  a  soft  suffusion,  which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since  noth- 
ing is  said  by  those  whom  they  join,  calculated  to  deepen  the  red  oo 
the  cheek,  but  a  prudent  silence  observed,  in  regard  to  all  the  pait. 
Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have  been  bestowed,  and 
some  crumbs  of  comfort  have  fallen,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
door  of  the  Hartford  Convention  itself.  And  if  the  author  of  tba 
ordinance  of  1787  possessed  the  other  requisite  qualiAcationa,  there 
is  no  knowing,  notwithstanding  his  federalism,  to  what  heights  of 
favor  he  might  nut  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as  it  was,  into  Ncv 
England,  the  honorable  gentleman  all  along  profenses  to  be  wtUM 
on  the  dcrfensive.  He  elects  to  consider  me  as  having  assailed  Soon 
Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  comes  forth  only  as  her  champion  and 
in  her  defence.     Sir,  1  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any  attack  whMv- 
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er  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing  like  it.  The  honorable  member, 
in  his  first  speech,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  revenue  and 
some  other  topics,  which  I  heard  both  with  pain  and  ^Irkb  surprise. 
I  told  the  gentleman  I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained otU  of  the  government,  but  had  not  expected  to  find  them  ad- 
vanced in  it;  that  I  knew  there  were  persons  in  the  South  who  speak 
of  our  union  with  indifference,  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  its 
evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits;  that  the  honorable  member 
himself,  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these;  and  I  regretted  the 
expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed,  because  I  thought 
their  obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  disrespect  to  the 
union,  and  to  weaken  its  connexion.  This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all  I  said  on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack, 
which  called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  own  opinion, 
to  harry  us  with  such  a  foray,  among  the  party  pamphlets  and  party 
proceedings  of  Massachusetts!  If  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dis- 
satisfaction or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South 
Carolina,  it  is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  char- 
acter of  the  state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism;  that  I  had  reflected  on 
her  history  or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any 
such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations, 
to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  con- 
ventions. I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  on- 
ly expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  of  opinions  which  I  pre- 
sumed the  honorable  member  disapproved  as  much  as  myself.  In 
this,  it  seems,  I  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman 
has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any  opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti- 
union tendency,  which  on  all,  or  any  of  the  recent  occasions  has 
been  expressed. — The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to 
prove,  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable 
to  my  objection  have  been  promulged  in  New  England. — ^And  one 
would  suppose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference  lo  Massachusetts, 
was  to  find  a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  South,  were  it 
not  for  the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labors,  all  along, 
to  load  these,  his  own  chosen  precedents.  /"By  way  of  defending 
South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to  thinK  an  attack  on  her,  he 
first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  denounces  that 
example  in  good  set  terms.  This  two-fold  purpose,  not  very  con- 
sistent with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhibited  more  than  once  in. 
the  course  of  his  speech.  He  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  Hart- 
ford Convention.  Did  he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of 
reproach?  Apparently  for  both:  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find 
no  fault  with  the  mere  fact  of  holding  such  a  convention,  and  con- 
sidering and  discussing  such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and 
there  discussed;  but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was 
holden,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  then  existing.  We 
were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and  the  country  needed  all  our  aid — the 
hand  of  government  required  to  be  strengthened,  not  weakened — 
and  patriotism  should  have  postponed  such  proceedings  to  another 
day.  The  thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent;  the  time  and  manner 
of  it,  only,  a  subject  of  censure.  Now,  sir,  I  go  fnuch  further, 
on  this  point,  than  the  honorable  member.  \  Supposing,  as  the  geii- 
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ticman  seems  to,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  assembled  for  anj 
such  purpose  as  breaking  up  the  union,  because  they  thought  un- 
constitutional laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on  that  subject, 
or  to  calculate  ih^  value  of  the  union;  supposing  this  to  be  their  purpote, 
or  any  part  of  it,  then,  I  say  the  meeting  itself  was  disloyal,  and  was 
obnoxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war, 
or  under  whatever  circumstances.  The  material  question  is  the 
object.  Is  dissolution  the  object!  If  it  be,  external  circumstancM 
may  make  it  a  more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but  cannot  affect  the 
principle.  I  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that  the  Hartford  Coni'en- 
tion  was  pardonable,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's  admission, 
if  its  objects  were  really  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it.  f  Sir, 
there  never  was  a  time,  under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  whi<itrthe 
Hartford  Convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could  maintain  itself 
one  moment  in  New  England,  if  assembled  for  any  such  purpose  as 
the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  allowable  purpose.  To  hold 
conventions  to  decide  constitutional  law! — to  try  the  binding  validity 
of  statutes,  by  votes  in  a  convention!  Sir,  the  Hartford  Conveniion, 
I  presume,  would  not  desire  that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  be 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable 
and  extravagant  grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find  with  these  recently 
promulgated  South  Carolina  opinions.  And,  certainly,  he  need 
have  none;  for  his  own  sentiments  as  now  advanced,  and  advanced 
on  reflection,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  go 
the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose,  sir,  to  say  something 
on  these,  and  to  consider  how  far  they  are  just  and  conatitutioiiai. 
Before  doing  that,  however^  let  me  observe,  that  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  the  character  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  by  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and  other  meritss  meets 
my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honora- 
ble member  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished 
talent,  or  distinguished  character.  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I 
cluiui  part  of  the  honor,  1  partake  in  the  pride,  of  her  great  names. 
I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all.  The  Laurenses,  the  Rut- 
ledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Marions — ^Americana,  all — 
whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  state  lines,  than  their  tal- 
ents and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  circumscribed  within  the 
same  narrow  limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served  and 
honored  the  country,  and  the  whole  country;  and  their  renown  is  of  the 
treasures  of  the  whole  country.  ITim,  whose  honored  name  the  gentle* 
man  himself  bears — does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  ibr 
his  patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  hia  eyes  had  fini 
opened  upon  the  light  of  IVIassachusetts,  instead  of  South  Carolina? 
Sir,  dovs  ho  suppose  it  in  his  ]H»wer  to  exhibit  a  Carolioa  name,  si 
bright,  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom.'  No,  sir,  incraaaed  grtlH 
ficution  and  delight,  ratlx^r.  1  thank  God.  that,  if  I  am  gifted  wilk 
little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  akies,  1  knt 
yet  none,  as  1  trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would  drag  jqjcli 
down.  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in  the  Seartti 
or  elsewhere,  to  sne<'r  at  public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  eprilf 
up  beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  state,  or  neighblqiiirliood; 
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I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to 
American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liber- 
ty and  the  country;  or,  if  I  see  an  unconmion  endowment  of  Heav- 
en— if  fsee  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the 
South — and  if,  moved  by  \ociA  prejudice,  or  gangrened  by  state 
jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just 
character  and  just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections — let  me  indulge  in  re- 
freshing remembrance  of  the  past-r-let  me  remind  you  that  in  early- 
times,  no  states  cherished  greater  harmony,  both  of  principle  and 
feeling,  than  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that 
harmony  might  again  return  1  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went 
through  the  revolution — hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  admin- 
istration of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
.  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  alienation  and  distrust,  are 
the  growth,  unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown. 
They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great  arm  never  scat- 
tered. 

/  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts-^ 
she  needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves. There  is  her  history:  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  Th6 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lex- 
ington, and  Bunker  Hill — and  there  they  wilj  remain  forever.  The 
bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  Independence, 
now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  state,  from  New  £ngland  to 
Georgia;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever.  And  sir,  where  American 
Liberty  raised  its  first  voice;  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and 
sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood  and  full 
of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it — ^if 
party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  it- — if  folly  and 
madness — if  uneasiness,  under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint — 
shall  succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  union,  by  which  alone  its  ex- 
istence is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that 
cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked:  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 
with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over  the  friends  who 
gather  round  it;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fail  it  must,  amidst  the  proud-  / 
est  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin.  J  / 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far  the* 
most  grave  and  important  duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me, 
by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  under  which  we  are  here  as- 
sembled. I  might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task  should 
have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I  could  have  wished  that  it 
should  havip  been  executed  by  those,  whose  character  and  experi- 
ence give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions,  such  as  cannot 
possibly  belong  to  mine.  But,  sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not 
sought  it:  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without 
challenging  for  them  any  particular  regard^  with  studied  plainness, 
and  as  much  precision  as  possible. 

1  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to 
maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to  interfere,  when- 
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ever,  in  their  judgment,  this  government  transcends  its  constitvtioii* 
al  limits,  and  to  arrest  tiie  operation  of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right;  as  a  right  existing  mdtr 
the  constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it^  on  the  grouhd  of  ex* 
treme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent  revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  ^he  part  of  the  states, 
thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and  of  compelling  it  to 
conform  to  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of  judging 
of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority^  is  not  lodged  ex- 
clusively in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch  of  it;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  states  may  lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and 
each  state  for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of  the  general 
government  transcends  its  power. 

1  understand  him  to  insist,  that  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the 
opinion  of  any  state  government  require  it,  such  state  govetnment 
may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  general 
government,  which  it  deems  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitiitional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him,  to  be  the  Sooth 
Carolina  doctrine;  and  the  doctrine  which  he  maintains.  1  propose 
to  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  constitution.  Allow  me  to  say, 
as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine, 
only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  denominated  it.  I  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a  state,  has  ever 
advanced  these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never  may. 
That  a  great  majority  of  her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  is 
doubtless  true.  That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  jut 
mentioned,  con.scientiously  believe  these  laws  unconstitutional,  may 
probably  also  be  true.  But,  that  any  majority  holds  to  the  right  of 
direct  state  interference,  at  state  discretion,  the  right  of  nullifying 
acts  of  Congress,  by  acts  of  state  legislation,  is  more  than  I  knov, 
and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honorable  gentleman, 
do  maintain  these  opini<ms,  is  quite  certain.     I  recollect  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  attending  its  utter- 
ance and  publication,  justify  us  in  supposing  was  not  unprenedi* 
"  The  sovereicntv  of  the  state — never  to  " 


tated.     ^'  The  sovereignty  of  the  state — never  to  be  controlled, 
strued,   or   decided   on,   but   by   her    own    feplinga  of   hooorabk 
justice." 

[Mr.  JIavve  here  rose,  and  said,  that  for  the  punK>ae  of  bci^ 
clearly  und(;rstood,  he  would  state,  that  his  proposinon  was  in  Iks 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows: 

^'  That  this  asseuibly  ddth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  th^  ,^ 
it  views  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  a^  resukms  fiifBi  Iki 
compact,  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  lllA^SH|iam9 
and    int(Mition   of  the  instrument  constituting  that  G)QMKjjK.as  M   J 
farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enSESrated  ii 
that  coin|)act ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate  pal|iable  and 
exerci.M^  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the' 
who  are  parties  thereto,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound 
terpose,  lor  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for 
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within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties 
appertaining  to  them."] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed: 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  existence  of  the  reso- 
lution which  the  gentleman  read,  tod  has  now  repeated,  and  that 
he  relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  souroe,  too,  from  which 
it  is  understood  to  haye  proceeded.  .  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
much  respect  for  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison;  they 
would  weigh  greatly  with  me,  always.  But,  before  the  authority 
of  his  opinion  DC  vouched  for  the  gentleman's  proposition,  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpretatioa  of  that  resolution, 
to  which  Mr.  Madis«n  is.  understood  to  have  given  his  sanction. 
As  the  gentleman  constiues  it,  it  is  an  authority  for  him.  Possibly, 
he  may  not  have  adopted'the  right  construction.  That  resolution 
declares,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted 
hy  the  general  government^  the  stales  may  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  evil.  But  how  interpose,  and  what  does  this  declaration  pur- 
►  port  ?  Does  it  mean  no  more,  than  that  there  may  be  extreme  cases,  in 
which  the  people,  in  any  mode  of  assembling,  may  resist  usurpation, 
and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyrannical  government  ?  •  Noone  vHil 
deny  this.  Such  resistance  is  not  only  acknowledged  to  he  ju9(Hp 
America,  but  in  England  also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much,  in  toe 
theory,  and  practice,  too,  of  the  English  constitution.  We,  sir, 
who  oppose  the  Carolina  doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may, 
if  they  choose,  throw  off  any  government,  when  it  becomes  oppres- 
sive and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  better  in  its  stead.  We  all  know 
that  civil  institutions  are  established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that 
when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence,  they  may  be 
changed.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now  contended  for 
to  be  that,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right 
of  revolution.  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that,  with- 
out revolution,  without  civil  commotion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy 
for  supposed  abuse  and  transgression  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  lies  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  state 
governments.  [Mr.  Hayne  here  rose:  He  did  not  contend,  he  said, 
for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but  for  the  right  of  constitutional 
resistance.  What  he  maintained,  was,  that  in  case  of  a  plain,  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  constitution,  by  the  general  government,  a 
state  may  interpose;  and  that  this  interposition  is  constitutional.} 

Mr.    Webster  resumed:    So,  sir,  I  undierst^od  the  gentleman^ 
aai  am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misunderstand  him.     What  he 
contends  for,  is,  that  it  is  constitutional  jo  interrupt  the  administra- 
tion of  the  constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen 
and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference,  in  form  of  law, 
of  the  states,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.     The  inherent 
right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  government  I  do  not  deny:  and 
they  have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional  laws, 
without  overturning  the  government.     It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine,  that 
Unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people.     The  great  question  is,  whose 
prerogative  is  it  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality ,  or  unconstitutionaHty 
of  the  laics'?     On  that,  the  main  debate  hinges.     The  proposition, 
that,  in  case  of  a  supposed  violation  of  the  constitution  by  Congress, 
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the  states  have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere,  and  annul  the  Itw 
of  Congress,  is  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman:  I  do  not  admit  it. 
If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than  to  assert  the  rigkt  of 
revolution,  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  onlj  what  til 
agree  to.  But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  a  middle  coine, 
between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regularly  pronounced  coa- 
stitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance,  which  is  revob- 
tion,  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say,  the  right  of  a  state  to  annul 
a  law  of  Congress,  cannot  be  maintained,  but  on  the  ground  ^  the 
unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression;  that  ia  to  say,  upon 
the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  an  uMMate  violent 
remedy,  above  the  constitution,  and  in  defiance  of  the  oonstiliition, 
which  may  be  resorted  to,  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But 
I  do  not  admit  that,  under  the  constitution,  and  in  conformitj  with  it, 
there  is  any  mode  in  which  a  state  government,  as  a  member  of  the 
union,  can  mtcrfere  and  stop  the  progress  of  the  general  govemmeoti 
by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government,  and 
the  source  of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  creature  of 
the  state  legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people?  If  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state  governments,  than 
they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  con* 

-  trolling  it;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the  people,  then  the  people  done  can 
control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough, 
that  the  doctrine  tor  which  the  honorable  gentleman  contends,  leidi 
him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  nut  only  that  this  general  govern* 
ment  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  each 
of  the  states  severally;  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power,  for  itself, 
of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  tlie  limits  of  its  authority.  It 
is  the  servant  of  four  and  twenty  masters,  of  ditferent  wills  and  diA 
fercnt  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  all.  This  absurdity  (for  it 
seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  origin  of  this  gof  • 
ernment  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  peopled  constitutioa, 
the  people's  government;  made  for  the  people;  made  by  the  people; 
and  answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  l^atea  have 
declared  that  this  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  lav.  We  nail 
either  admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority.  The  ataiee 
are,  unquestionably,  sovereign,  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  is  aol 

'  affected  by  this  supreme  law.  But  the  state  legislaturea^  as  politicsl 
bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not  sovereign  over  the  psapl*- 
So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power  to  the  general  goveraBHii 
so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the  govenunenl 
of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  state  governments.  We  are  all 
of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people. — The  gcnmJ  govai 
and  the  state  governments  derive  their  authority  lft0B  dk# 

•     •  -  ,Hii  ■ 


source.     iS either  can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  tie 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted  and  the  other 
residuary.     The  national  government  possesses  t)ioae jiSwem  ^^ 
it  can  be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  find  m  flMrau/^i 
the  rest  belongs  to  the  state  governments  or  to  the  pcopio  ihonpJWi 
So  far  as  the  people  have  restrained  state  sovereignty,  bjC^llia  tipi** 
sion  of  their  will,  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  aoWyil 
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must  be  admitted,  state  sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled.  I  do 
not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought  tp  be  controlled  farther.  The  senti- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred,  propounds  that  state  sovereignty  is 
only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feeling  of  justice;"  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all  >>  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings 
is  under  no  legal  controK— -Now,  however  men  may  think  this  ought 
to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  thepeople  of  the  Uhited  States  have  chosen 
to  impose  control  on  stiBtte  sovereignties.  There  are  those,  doubtless, 
who  wish  they  bad  been  left  without  restraint;  bat  the  constitution 
has  ordered  the  matter  difierently.  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an 
exercise  of  ipovereignty ;  but  the  constitution  declares  that  no  state 
shall  make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  pow- 
er; but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money.  Again,  the  constitution 
says  that  no  sovereign  state  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to  make  a  treaty. 
These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  state 
sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  states,  which 
does  not  arise  *^  from  her  own  feelings  of  honorable  justice."  Such 
an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 
constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies  which  have  already 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  jMeer- 
taining,  more  fully,  what  is  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  docffpe, 
denominated  the  Carolina  doctrine,  which  the  honorable  membei^'lias 
now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of  them  I  find  it  re- 
solved, that  "  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff  designed  to 
promote  one  brunch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others,  is  contrary 
to  the  moaning  and  intention  of  the  Federal  compact;  and,  as  such, 
a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  by  a  de- 
termined majority,  wielding  the  general  government  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  its  delegated  powers,  as  call»'Upon  the  states  which  compose 
the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  the 
powers  which,  as  sovereigns,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them,  when 
their  compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  every 
other  tariff,  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense 
of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and  deliberate  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  as  calls  upon  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
to  interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This  denunciation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  will  please  to  observe,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as 
well  as  all  others;  because  that  was  established  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  inju- 
ry of  the  Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all  the  quali- 
fications are  here  rehearsed  and  charged  upon  the  tariff,  v/hich  are 
necessary  to  bring  the  case  within  the  gentleman's  proposition.  The 
tariff  is  a  usnrpation;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpation;  it  is  a  palpable 
usurpation;  it  is  a  deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpation, 
therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  states  to  exercise  their  rig^t  of  interfer- 
ence. Here  is  a  case,  then,  within  the  gentleman's  principles,  and 
all  his  qualifications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for  action.  The 
constitution  is  plainly,  dangerously,  palpably,  and  deliberately  viola- 
led;  and  the  states  must  interpose  their  own  authority  to  arrest  the 
law.     Let  us  suppose  the  state  of  South  CaroHna  to  express  this 
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same  opinion,  by  the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That  w<»uld  be  very 
imposing;  hut  what  then?  Is  the  voice  of  one  state  conclusive?  It 
so  happens  that  at  the  very  moment  when  South  Carolina  reaoWes 
that  the  tarifflaws  are  unconstitutional,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky, 
resolve  exactly  the  reverse.  They  hold  those  laws  to  be  both  highly 
proper  and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now,  sir,  how  does  the  hon- 
orable member  propose  to  deal  with  this  case?  How  does  he 
relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  principle  of  his?  His  coB- 
struction  gets  us  into  it;  how  does  he  propose  to  get  us  out? 

In  Carohna,  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation;  Caro- 
lina, therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  dutio^^  In  Penn- 
sylvania, it  is  both  clearly  constitutional,  and  highly  eiipedient ;  and 
there,  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet,  we  live  under  a  goTem- 
ment  of  uniform  laws,  and  under  a  constitution,  too,  which  contains 
an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in 
all  the  states.     Does  not  this  approach  absurdity? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent  of  either 
of  the  states,  is  not  the  whole  union  a  rope  of  sand?  Are  we  not 
thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  confederation? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty  interpreters  of  con- 
stitutional law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with 
authority  to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  constitutional  law  the  only 
bond  of  their  union !  What  is  such  a  state  of  things,  but  a  mate  con* 
nexion  during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  tioaet, 
dnrxnfj^ feeUn^r  ?  And  that  feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
who  established  the  constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  state  govern- 
ments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised  that 
the  crisis  requires  '^  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an 
attitude  of  open  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union  is  advised.  Open 
resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  constitutional  remedy,  the  con- 
servative power  of  the  state,  which  the  South  Carolina  doctrines 
teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real  or  imaginary.  And  iU 
authors  further  say,  that,  appealing  with  confidence  to  the  consti- 
tution itself,  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot  consent  to  try  their 
accuracy  by  the  courts  of  justice.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  sifythii 
is  assuming  an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor  of  liberty.  Bol 
what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The  liberty  of  establishing  their  own  opinionSt 
in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  all  others;  the  liberty  of  judging  aad 
of  deciding  exclusively  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  others  hare 
as  much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they;  the  liberty  of  placing 
their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others,  above  the  la«S| 
and  above  the  constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and  this  is  the  iair 
result  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the  honorable  gentlemaa. 
Or  it  may  be  more  properly  said,  it  is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  i 
result  from  it. 

In  the  sainJ  publication,  we  find  the  following:  ^^  Previously  to otf 
revolution,  when  the  arm  of  opprc^ssion  was  strctchcKi  over  New  £^ 
land,  where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet  with  a  braver  sympstkf 
than  that  which  sprung  from  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians.  •  Wt  Asd* 
extorttofiy  no  oppressiany  no  collision  in7/i  the  king^s  mtaufert,  m 
Hon  iiUcrtsts  springing  vp,  in  ennoiu  rivalry  of  Englamd,^'* 
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ThiM  seeiiM  extraordinmry  language.  South  Carolina  no  collinon 
with  the  kiiifrV  minwters  in  1775!  No  extortion!  No  oppremion! 
But,  9ir,  it  in  aim  most  siipiificant  language.  Doe*  any  man  doubt 
the  piirptHie  for  which  it  was  penned?  Can  any  one  fail  to  aee  that  it 
WHA  doni^ned  to  raiwe  in  the  readcr^s  mind  the  quention,  whether,  ai 
Mw  /iiiir — that  is  to  nay,  in  1828 — South  Carolina  has  any  collision 
with  the  kinir^ii  ministers,  any  opprension,  or  extortion,  to  fear  from 
£ni;laiid  ?  Whether,  in  short,  England  is  not  asjijjpvrally  the  friend 
of  South  Carolina,  mm  New  England,  with  her  naVigatioo  interests 
springing  up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England? 

Is  it  not  sMnge,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man  in  South  CaroKna, 
in  18*28,  should  thus  labor  to  prove,  that,  in  1775,  there  was  no  hoe- 
tiJity,  no  cause  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  England?  That 
she  had  no  occasion,  in  reference  to  her  own  interest,  or  from  a  re- 
gard to  her  own  welfare,  to  take  up  arms  in  the  revolutionary  contest  ? 
Can  any  one  account  for  the  expression  of  such  strange  sentiments, 
and  thc'ir  circulation  through  the  state,  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
the  object  to  be,  what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  the  question, 
if  thcv  had  no  'VoZ/mfm"  (mark  the  expression)with  the  ministers  of 
kinff  tv<M)rgo  the  ThinI,  in  1775,  what  cMHnom  have  they,  in  I8t28,  with 
the  ministers  of  king  George  the  Fourth?  What  is  there  mamikfKk* 
the  existing  state  of  things,  to  separate  Carolina  from  Old,  laqM^  Mr' 
rather,  than  from  •Vrw  England? 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them;  they  go  no  farther  than 
the  honorable  gentleman  himself  has  gone — and,  1  ho|)e,  not  so  far. 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  debating  the  matter  with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that,  at 
no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  has  New  England,  or  any  state 
in  New  England,  or  any  respectable  body  of  persons  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  any  public  mao  of  standing  in  New  England,  put  forth  such 
a  doctrine  as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

Hie  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  find  none,  to  support  his 
own  <»pinifins  by  New  England  authority.     New  England  has  stud- 
ied the  constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under  other  teachers.     She 
looks  ufMtn  it  with  other  regards,  and  deems  more  highly  and  reverent- 
ly both  of  its  just  authority,  and  its  utility  and  excellence.     The  his-  '  ^ 
tory  of  her  legislative  proceedings  may  be  traced — the  ephemeral          -^  W^'  < 
efTusion.s  of  tcin|>orary  b«)dies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  »-7«  V 
the  occasion,  may  be  hunted  up— they  have  been  hunted  up.     The 
opinion?!  and  votes  of  her  public  men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may 
be  explored — it  will  all  be  in  vain.     The  Carolina  doctrine  can  d^ 
rive  from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support.     She  rejects  it  now; 
she  alway i«  did  reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses,  she  always 
will  reject  it.     The  honorable  member  has  referred  to  expressions,  on 
the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this  place,  by  an  honorable 
and  venerable  gentleman,  (l^Ir.  Hillhnuse,)  now  favoring  us  with  his 

Sresence.  lie  quotes  that  distinguished  senator  as  saymg,  that,  in 
is  judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitmional,  and  that^  there- 
fore,  in  his  opinion,  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  UmI, 
sir,  is  p^ectly  constitutional  language.  An  unconstitutional  law  ia 
not  binding;  6tcl  tk€n  U  doe9  moi  re$i  ttUha  rtwolmliom  crmlmmtf  m 
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stale  k^islature  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congress  6c,  or  be  noi^ 
constitutional.  An  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress  would  noC  biod 
the  people  of  this  dibit rict,  although  they  have  no  legislature  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constitutional  law  of 
Cimgress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  every  state,  although  all  their 
legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul  it  by  act  or  resolution.  The 
venerable  Connecticut  senator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound 
principles,  and  enlarged  knowledge;  a  statesman  practiced  and  expe- 
rienced, bred  in  the  company  of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views 
u{)on  the  nature  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the  embargo 
unconstitutional,  and  so  did  others;  but  what  then  ?  Who,  did  he  sup- 
pose, was  to  decide  that  question?  The  state  legislatures?  Certain- 
ly not.  No  such  sentiment  ever  escaped  his  lips.  Let  us  follow  up, 
sir,  this  New  England  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws;  let  us  trace 
it,  till  we  discern  the  principle,  which  controlled  and  governed  New 
England,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  that  opposition.  We  shall 
then  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  the  New  England  school  of 
constitutional  o[)inions,  and  this  modern  Carolina  schooL  The  gen- 
tleman, I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single  individual,  addres- 
sed to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine— that  is,  the  right  of  Mate  interference  to  arrest  the  laws  of  the 
union.  The  fate  of  that  petition  shows  the  sentiment  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  met  no  favor.  The  opinions  of  Massachusetts  were  other- 
wise. They  had  been  expressed,  in  1798,  in  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  Virginia,  and  she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  beofl  them 
to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed  as  ahe  felt  henelf 
to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her  integrity  to  the  union.  The  geadama 
may  tind  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  wtth the 
measures  of  government,  and  great  and  deep  dislike  to  tlMentei;^; 
all  this  makes  the  case  so  nmch  the  stronger  for  her;  for,  notwith- 
standing all  this  dissatisfaction  and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right,  still, 
to  sever  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  union.  There  was  heat,  and  there 
was  anger,  in  her  political  feeling — be  it  so^her  heat  or  her  eager  did 
not,  nevertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the  governmeat.  The 
gentleman  labors  to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo,  aa  much  as 
South  Carolina  dislikes  the  tariff,  and  expressed  her  dislike  as  atnmg* 
ly .  Be  it  so ;  6?!/  did  she  propose  the  CafiUna  remedy? — did  mIu  fftrHrf- 
en  to  inteiftrcj  by  state  auUwrityy  to  annulihe  /airs  ^  ike  umoml  That 
is  the  question  for  the  gentleman^s  consideration. 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  £ngland 
conscientiously  believed  the  embargo  law  of  1807  unconatatutioaal; 
as  conscientiously, iy(ertainly,\ as  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold 
fKixi  opinion  of  the  tariff.  They  reasoned  thus:  Congress  has  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  atopping  all 
commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The  law  is  perpetual;  thrt 
is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  time,  and  must,  of  oourae,  continae, 
until  it  shall  bo  repealed  by  some  other  law.  It  is  aa  perpetual 
therefore,  as  the  law  against  treason  or  murder.  Now,  ia  thistng* 
ulating  commerce,  or  destroying  it.^  Is  it  guiding,  controllisf, 
giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsisting  thing;  or  is  it  puttiag 
an  end  to  it  altogethiT?  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  Ma- 
jority in  New  England,  deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  ooostitu- 
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lion.  The  very  case  required  by  the  gentleman  to  juatify  atale  in* 
terfcrence,  had  then  arisen^  Maaaachoaetta  believed  thb  law  to  be 
^*  a  dfUberaiej  paipahU^  amd  damf^ermu  ixerciie  of  a  powety  noi  /(fnaai- 
id  btf  ihf  amsHifdiony  Deliberate  it  waa,  for  it  waa  long  continued; 
palpable,  nhe  thought  it,  aa  no  worda  in  the  constitution  gare  the 
power,  and  only  a  conatructiony^  her  opinion  moat  TiolenL/  rajaed 
It;  dangrrrous  it  waa,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  moatlnH 
portent  i^tc'heAs.  Here,  then,  waa  a  Carotinii  eaae.  How  did 
MaiifiarhuM*tts  deal  with  it?  It  waa,  aa  abe  thought,  a  plain,  inani- 
fent,  palpable  violation  of  the  eonstitutioii,  and  it  brought  ruin/to  her 
doom.  Thousands  of  ftmiliea,  and  hundreda  of  thouaanda  of  indi- 
viduals, wore  beggared  by  it.  While  she  saw  and  felt  all  this,  she 
saw  and  felt,  also,  that,  as  a  roenaure  of  national  policy,  it  waa  per- 
fectly futile;  that  the  country  waa  no  way  benefited  by  that  which 
caused  so  much  individual  distress;  that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the 
production  of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  ourselves.  In  such  * 
a  cnse,  under  such  circumstancea,  how  did  Massachuaetts  demean 
herself?  Sir,  she  remonstrated,  ahe  memorialized,  she  addressed 
herself  to  the  general  governmeflt,  not  exactly  *'  with  the  concen- 
trated energy  of  pasiijon,"  but  with  her  own  strong  sense,  and  the 
energy  of  fiober  conviction.  But  she  did  not  interpose  the  arm  of 
her  own  power  to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Farftom 
it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to  two  things;  and  she  followed  her 
principle:*,  lead  where  they  might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  con- 
alitutional  law  of  Congress,  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitutional  va- 
lidiij  of  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that  question  to  the  deeiaion  of 
the  proper  tribunals.  The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffectual 
without  the  second.  A  majority  of  us  in  New  England  li^ieved  the 
embargo  law  unconMitutional;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  in  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide  this? — Who  is  to  judge 
between  the  |H*ople  and  the  government?  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  tho  confititution  of  the  United  Statea  confers  on  the  govem- 
nu*nt  itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate  department,  and  under 
its  own  responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  deciding  ulti- 
mately  and  conclusively,  u|Mm  the  just  extent  of  its  own  authority. 
If  this  had  not  been  done  we  should  not  have  advanced  a  aingle 
step  beyond  the  old  confederation.  "^^  ' 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law  waa  unconstttutional,  JB 

the  |MM»ple  of  New  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion—      ^    JV-  • 
it  wu*«  a  mutter  they  did  doubt  upon— that  the  question,  after  all,    - 
mu<«t   be   decided  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  StatM. 
Before  iliope  tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the  queation.     Under 
the  provi!>ions  of  the  law,  they  had  given  bonds,  to  milUona  Id  amount,  % 

and  which  were  all«><;ed  to  be  forfeited.  They  Buffered  the  bonda 
to  Im*  sik  fl,  und  thus  ruii>ed  the  question.  In  the  oldfaahioned  way  of 
settling  iliH|»iitea,  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and 
s^drnin  argument;  and  he  who  espoused  their  cause,  and  stood  up 
fi>r  them  asaiuiiit  the  validity  of  the  emimrgo  act,  waa  none  other  , 
than  that  great  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  has  made  honorable  men- 
tion,  SiMrEi.  DrixTEa.  He  was  then,  sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
Irds^e,  and  the  maturity  of  his  strength,  lie  had  retired  from 
and  distinguished  public  aervice  here,  to  the  renewed  purmnl  of 
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fcssional  duties;  carrying  with  him  all  that  enlargement  and  expansioBy 
all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which  an^cquaintanco  with  the  more 
general  subjects  discussed  in  the  national  councils,  is  capable  of 
adding  to  professional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and 
comprehension.  lie  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesmuL 
He  had  studied  the  constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that 
he  might  defend  it;  he  had  examined  its  principles  that  he  might 
maintain  them. — More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much  as  any  man, 
he  was  attached  to  the  general  government  and  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction.  A  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of  all  subjects,  that  one  which 
was  best  suited  to  his  talents  and  learning. — Aloof  from  technicality, 
and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question  gave  opportunity 
for  that  deep  and  clear  analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle, 
which  so  much  distinguished  his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement 
was  argument;  his  inference  seemed  demonstration.  Ine  earnest- 
ness of  his  own  conviction,  wrought  conviction  in  oUwn.  One  was 
convinced,  and  believed,  and  assented,  because  it  was  gratifying, 
delightful  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of 
such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the  New 
England  cause.  He  put  into  his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  all 
the  powers  of  his  understanding;  for  he  had  avowed,  in  the  moat  pub- 
lic manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neighbours,  on  the  point 
in  dispute.  He  argued  the  cause,  it  was  lost,  and  New  England 
submitted.  The  established  tribunals  pronounced  the  law  constitu- 
tional, and  New  England  acquiesced.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na? According  to  him,  instead  of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
we  should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws  of  our  own;  we 
should  have  repealed  it,  (ptoad  New  England;  for  we  had  a  strong, 
palpable,  and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo  un- 
constitutional; but  still  that  was  matter  of  opinion,  and  who  waste 
decide  it?  We  thought  it  a  clear  case;  but,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  because  tre  did  nol  tcish  iobrmgahotiia 
revolution^  nor  to  break  ttp  the  union:  for  I  maintain,  that,  between  aa^ 
mission  to  tlie  decision  of  the  constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or 
disunion,  there  is  no  middle  ground — there  is  no  ambiguous  conditioa, 
half  allegiance,  and  half  rebellion.  And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  veiy 
futile  it  is,  to  admit  the  right  of  state  intcference,  and  then  attempClo 
save  it  from  the  character  of  unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  termsof 
qualiiication  to  the  causes,  and  occasions,  leaving  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, like  the  case  itself,  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  governments. 
It  must  be  a  clear  case,  it  is  said,  a  deliberate  case;  a  palpable  case;  a 
dangerous  case.  But  then  the  state  is  still  left  at  liberty  to  dedik 
for  herself*,  what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what  is  palpable,  vhil 
is  dangerous.  Do  adjectives  and  epithets  avail  anything?  Sir,  iht 
human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the  merits  of  both  sides  of 
troversy  ap|)ear  very  clear,  and  very  palpable,  to  those  who 
tively  espouse  them;  and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer  as  the 
troversy  advances.  South  Carolina  sees  unconstitutionality  in  tkt 
tariff;  she  sees  oppression  there,  also ;  and  she  sees  danger.   Panaijl- 
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vania,  with  a  vision  not  less  sharp,  looks  at  the  same  tariff,  and  sees 
00  such  thing  in  it — she  sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  useful,  all  safe. 
The  faith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthened  by  opposition,  and  she 
no-w  not  only  sees,  but  Resolves^  that  the  tariff  is  palpably  unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive  and  dangerous:  but  Pennsylvania,  not  to  be  be- 
hind her  neighbours,  and  equally  willing  to  strengthen  her  own  faith 
by  a  confident  asseveration.  Resolves,  also,  and  gives  to  every  warm 
affirmative  of  South  Carolina,  a  plain,  downright,  Pennsylvania  neg- 
ative. South  Carolina,  to  show  the  strength  and  unity  of  her  opin- 
ion, brings  her  assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within  seven  voices;  Penn- 
sylvania, not  to  be  outdone  in  this  respect  more  thaa  others,  reduces 
her  dissentient  fraction  to  a  single  vote.  Now,  sir,  again,  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  what  is  to  be  done?  Are  these  states  both  right?  Is  he 
bound  to  consider  them  both  right?  If  not,  which  is  in  the  wrong? 
or  rather,  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide?  And  if  he,  and  if  I, 
are  not  to  know  what  the  constitution  means,  and  what  it  is,  till 
those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-two  others,  shall  agree 
in  its  construction,  what  have  we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to 
maintain  it  ?  I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the 
gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech.  He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  reso- 
lutions, to  prove  that  a  state  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted.  The 
honorable  member  supposes  the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of 
power;  and  that,  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state 
may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now  it  so  happens,  nev- 
ertheless, that  Mr.  Madison  deems  thi^  same  tariff  law  quite  consti- 
tutional. Instead  of  a  clear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  judg- 
ment, no  violation  at  all.  So  that,  while  they  use  his  authority  for 
a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the  very  case  before  them.     All 

this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent futility I  had  almost  used  a  stronger 

word — «)f  conceding  this  power  of  interference  to  the  states,  and  then 
attempting  to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  qualifications,  of 
which  the  states  themselves  are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true; 
either  the  laws  of  the  union  are  beyond  the  discretion  and  beyond 
the  control  of  the  states;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution  of  general 
government,  and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the  confede- 
racy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's  doctrine  had  been 
received  and  acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now  have  beea 
here.  The  government  would  very  likely,  have  gone  to  pieces,  and 
crumbled  into  dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  existed 
under  those  laws;  no  states  can  ever  entertain  a  clearer  conviction 
than  the  New  England  states  then  entertained;  and  if  they  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opinion,  as  I  must  call  it,  which 
the  honorable  member  espouses,  this  union  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  I  ask  the  gentlemu!, 
therefore,  to  apply  his  principles  to  that  case;  I  ask  him  to  come 
forth  and  declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New  England  stateSi 
M'ould  have  been  justified  in  interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo  syA- 
teni,  under  the  conscientious  opinions  which  they  held  upon  itr  Had 
they  a  right  to  annul  that  law?     Does  he  admit  or  deny?     If  thai 
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which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  in  South  Carolinft,  justi- 
fies that  state  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  mc,  whether 
that  which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitutional  also  in  Massachu- 
setts, would  have  justified  her  in  doing  the  same  thing  ?  Sir,  I  deny 
the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  the  constitution 
to  stand  on.  No  public  man  of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Ma** 
sachusetts,  in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain  hinoBelf  upon  it 
there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upoii  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  under- 
stood by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  language,  is  not  a  little  in- 
definite. In  the  case  of  the  exercise  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous 
power,  not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the  right,  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  to  interfere,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil. 
This  ia  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  states  may  interfere  by  complaint  and  remon- 
strance; or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable;  or,  it  may 
be,  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of  revolu- 
tion, as  against  all  governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression. 
This  no  one  doubts;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who  fram- 
ed the  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it:  for  I  shall  not  readily 
believe,  that  he  was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  state,  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  conibrmity  with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own 
opinion  of  its  unconstitutionality,  however  clear  and  palpable  the 
might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  far  Iub  it  should 
operate  on  herself,  by  her  own  legislative  power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  right  of  the 
states  derived? — where  do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  the  union?     Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honormble  gentlemu 
maintains,  is  a  notion,  founded  m  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  of  the  foundation  on 
which  it  stands.     I  hold  it  to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by 
the  people;  those  who  administer  it,  responsible  to  the  people;  nd 
itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may 
choose  it  should  be.     It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  from 
the  people,  as  the  state  governments.     It  is  created  for  one  purpoee; 
the  state  governments  for  another.     It  has  its  own  powers;  they  hvn 
theirs.     There  is  no  more  authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  opentioa 
of  a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  operatioa  of 
their  laws.     We  are  here  to  aaniinister  a  constitution  emanating 
immediately  from  the  people,  and  trusted,  by  them,  to  our  adminigtra- 
tion.     It  is  not  the  creature  of  the  state  governments.  .^  It  ia  of  as 
moment  to  the  arguracnt,  that  certain  acts  of  the  state  '1egi#laturci 
are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this  body.     That  is  not  one  of  Ikeir 
original  state  powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.     It  is  i 
duty  which  the  people,  by  the  couHtitutitm  itself,  have  imposed  oa 
the  state  legislatures;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  h%  psrfbf^ 
nied  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.     So  they  have  left  thviSUboof 
President  with  electors;  but  all  this  does  not  affect  the  propooilioB, 
that  this  whole  government.  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Rep* 
resentativcs,  is  a  popular  government.     It  leaves  it  stall  aU  its  peps- 
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lar  character.  The  goyemor  of  a  state,  (in  some  of  the  states)  is 
chosen,  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  those  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among  other  duties,  that 
of  electing  a  governor.  Is  the  government  of  the  state,  on  that  ac- 
count, not  a  popular  government?  This  government,  sir,  is  the  in- 
dependent offspring  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of 
state  legislatures;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the 
people  brought  it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  hitherto 
supported  it,  for  the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing  cer- 
tain salutary  restraints  on  state  sovereignties.  The  states  cannot 
now  make  war;  they  cannot  contract  alliances;  they  cannot  make 
each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce;  they  cannot  lay 
imposts;  they  cannot  coin  money.  If  this  constitution,  sir,  be  the 
creature  of  state  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  obtain- 
ed a  strange  control  over  the  volitions  of  its  creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government.  They  gave  it  a 
constitution,  and  in  that  constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  pow- 
ers which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  govern- 
ment. They  have  defined  its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it 
to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  granted;  and  all  others  they 
declare,  are  reserved  to  the  states,  or  the  people.  But,  sir,  they 
have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  accomplished 
but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  pos- 
sibility of  doubt;  no  limitation  so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncertain- 
ty. Who  then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people  ?  Who  shall 
interpret  their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  lefl  it  doubt- 
ful ?  With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on 
the  powers  of  the  government.^  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in 
the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it,  with  the  government  itself, 
in  its  appropriate  branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main 
design,  for  which  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was 
to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through 
state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opinion  and  state  discretion.  The 
people  hud  had  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of  government,  under  the 
confederacy.  Under  that  system,  the  legal  action — the  application 
of  law  to  individuals,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  states.  Congress 
could  only  recommend — their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till 
the  states  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them?  Are  we  in  that  condi- 
tion still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion,  and  state 
construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  constitution  it- 
self, a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of 
constitutional  law.  There  are,  in  the  constitution,  gfwits  of  powers 
to  Congress;  and  restrictions  on  these  powers.  There  are,  also, 
prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must,  therefore,  neces* 
sarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to  fix  and  ascartain  the 
interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The 
constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and  established  that 
authority.  How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and  essential  end? 
By  declaring,  sir,  that  ^^  the  constitution  and  the  laioa  of  the  Uwiied 
State8y  made  in  pursuance  thereof  y  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  ilu.Umd, 
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anything  in  (he  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  nahtUk^ 
standing, ^^ 

Tliis,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy  of  the  con 
stitiition  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared.  The  people  lo 
wiil  it.  JVo  state  law  is  to  be  valid,  which  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United  States  passed  in  pursuance  of 
it.  But  M'ho  shall  decide  this  question  of  interference .'  To  whom  lies 
the  last  appeal  ?  This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides,  also,  by  de- 
claring, ^'  that  the  judicial  pmcer  sliaU  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  cofislitiUion  and  laws  of  the  United  SiaUs,^^  These  two  provisions, 
sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of 
the  arch.  With  these,  it  is  a  constitution ;  without  them,  it  is  a  confed- 
eracy. In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and  express  provisions,  Con- 
gress established,  at  its  very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mode 
for  carrying  them  into  full  effect,  and  for  bringing  all  questions  of 
constitutional  power  to  the  fmal  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It 
then,  sir,  became  a  government.  It  then  had  the  means  of  self^-pro- 
tection;  and,  but  for  this,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now 
among  things  which  are  past.  Having  constituted  the  government, 
and  declared  its  powers,  the  people  have  further  said,  that  since  some- 
body must  decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  government  shall 
itself  decide;  subject,  always,  like  other  popular  governments,  to  its 
responsibility  to  the  people.  And  now,  sir,  I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a 
state  legislature  acquires  any  power  to  interfere  ?  Who,  or  what, 
gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  the  people,  *'  We,  who  are  your  agents 
and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will  undertake  to  decide,  that  your 
other  agents  and  servants,  appointed  by  you  for  another  purpose, 
have  transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them!  "  The  reply  would 
be,  I  think,  not  impertinent — ''  VV^ho  made  you  a  judge  over  anoth- 
er's servants?     To  their  own  masters  they  stand  or  fUl." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  state  legislatures  altogether.  It  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  an  ei- 
tremc  case,  a  state  government  might  protect  the  people  from  intol- 
erable oppression.  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  the  people  might  protect 
themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  state  governments.  Such  a  caw 
warrants  revolution.  It  must  make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  for  itselC 
A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  legislature  cannot  alter  the  case,  nor  make 
resistance  any  more  lawful.  In  maintaining  these  sentiments,  fir, 
I  am  but  asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what  they  have 
declared,  and  insist  on  their  right  to  declare  it.  They  have  cbosea 
to  repose  this  power  in  the  general  government,  and  I  think  it  nj 
duty  to  support  it,  like  other  constitutional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina, 
or  any  other  state,  to  prescribe  my  constitutional  duty;  or  to  settle, 
between  me  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  la^'s  of  Congress,  for 
which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her  umpirage,  i  have  not  svoca 
to  support  the  constitution  according  to  her  construction  of  itsdaa^ 
es.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of  office,  or  othennse,  ts 
come  under  any  responsibility,  except  to  the  people,  and  those  wboa 
they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question,  whether  laws,  sap* 
ported  by  my  votes,  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Asd, 
sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  anythiag 
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have  been  more  preposterous,  than  to  make  a  government  for  the 
whole  union,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpreta- 
tion, but  to  thirteen,  or  twenty-four,  interpretations?  Instead  of 
one  tribunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  de- 
cide for  all — shall  constitutional  questions  be  lefl  to  four-and-twenty 
popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to 
respect  the  decisions  of  others;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new 
construction  on  every  new  election  of  its  own  members?  Would 
anything,  with  such  a  principle  in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a  destitu- 
tion of  all  principle,  be  tit  to  be  called  a  government?  No,  sir.  It 
should  not  be  denominated  a  constitution.  It  should  be  called,  rath- 
er, a  collection  of  topics,  for  everlasting  controversy;  heads  of  de* 
bate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It  would  not  be  a  government.  It 
would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any  country 
to  live  under.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  al- 
low me  to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  pow- 
ers for  the  government  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit, 
that  it  is  a  government  of  strictly  limited  powers;  of  enumerated, 
specified,  and  particularized  powers;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not  gran- 
ted, is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however  the  grant 
of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some 
,  cases,  admit  of  doubt;  and  the  general  government  would  be  good  for 
nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long  existing,  if  some  mode  had 
not  been  provided,  in  which  those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might 
be  peaceably,  but  authoritatively,  solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  honorable  gentleman's 
doctrine  a  little  into  its  practical  application.  Let  us  look  at  his 
probable  inodtis  operandi  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  ingenious  man 
can  tell  Itmc  it  is  to  be  done.  Now,  I  wish  to  be  informed  how 
this  state  interference  is  to  be  put  in  practice,  without  violence, 
bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will  take  the  existing  case  of  the 
tariff  law.  South  Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion 
upon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we  probably  shall  not,)  she  will 
then  apply  to  the  case  the  remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we 
must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her  legislature,  declaring  the  several 
acts  of  Congress,  usually  called  the  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far 
as  they  respect  South  Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof.  So  far,  all 
is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy  enough.  But  the  collector  at 
Charleston,  is  collecting  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws — 
he,  therefore,  must  be  stopped.  The  collector  will  seize  the  goods 
if  the  tarif}' duties  are  not  paid.  The  state  authorities  will  under- 
take their  rescue:  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  col- 
lector's aid,  and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  .the  state 
will  be  called  out  to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will  march, 
sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader:  for  I  believe  the  honorable  member 
himself  commands  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the  state.  He  will 
raise  the  nullifying  act  on  his  standard,  and  spread  it  out  as  his 
banner!  It  will  have  a  preamble,  bearing.  That  the  tariff  laws  are 
palpable,  deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  constitution! 
He  will  proceed,  with  this  banner  flying,  to  the  custom-house  ia 
Charleston:  ^ 

**  All  the  while, 
Sonnroufl  mctul,  blowing  martial  sounds.** 
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Arrived  at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  the  collector  that  lie  moat 
collect  DO  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This,  he  will 
be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave  countenance, 
considering  what  hand  South  Carolina,  herself,  had  in  that  of  1816. 
But,  sir,  the  collector  would,  probably,  not  desist,  at  his  bidding. 
He  would  show  him  the  law  of  Congress,  the  treasury  instruction,  mod 
his  own  oath  of  oflice.  He  would  say,  ho  should  perfbrm  hia  duty, 
come  what  come  might.  Here  would  ensue  a  pause:  for  they  say 
that  a  certain  stillness  precedes  the  tempest.  The  trumpeter  would 
hold  his  breath,  awhile,  and  before  all  this  military  array  should  fiJl 
on  the  custom-house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable 
some  of  those  composing  it,  would  request  of  their  gallant  command- 
er-in-chief, to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law;  for  they 
have,  doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has  read  Blackatone 
and  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  Turrene  and  Vauban.  They  would 
ask  him,  therefore,  something  concerning  their  rights  in  this  matter. 
They '  would  inquire,  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to 
resist  a  law  of  the  United  States.  What  would  be  the  nature  ai 
their  offence,  they  would  wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force 
and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  wtu  camMtiimtiMh 
all  He  would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give 
any  other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had  leanwd 
that,  some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  jou  propose 
to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason  has  a  way 
of  taking  people  off,  that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  yoo 
propose  to  defend  us.^  ^' Look  at  my  floating  banner,''  be  wooU 
reply;  ^^  see  there  the  nullifying  law!"*^  Is  it  your  opinion,  gallant 
commander,  they  would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  oe  indicted  far 
treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  your^s  would  make  a  good  plea 
in  bar?  ^'  South  Carolina  is  a  sovereign  state,"  he  would  reply. 
That  is  true — but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea?  *^  These  tanff 
laws,"  he  would  repeat,  '^  are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so;  but  if  the  tribunal  should  nol 
happen  to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  it?  We  are  ready 
to  die  for  our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  business,  this  d^ 
ing  without  touching  the  ground!  Afler  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  Acs^ 
tax,  worse  than  any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  dileaoMi 
like  that  of  another  great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  belsre 
him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  cut  it  with  his  aword.  He 
must  say  to  his  followers,  defend  yourselves  with  your  bajonels; 
and  this  is  war— civil  war. 


Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and  force,  is  the 
voidable  result  of  that  remedy  for  the  revision  of  unconstitutional  lawi 
which  the  gentleman  contends  for.  It  must  happen  in  the  Tory  tint 
case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not  this  the  plain  result?  To  resiil, 
by  force,  the  execution  of  a  law,  generally,  is  treason.  Can  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of  the  indulgence  of  a  stale 
to  commit  treason?  The  common  saying,  that  aetata  cannot eoB- 
mit  treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     Can  she  autborii^ 
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others  to  do  it?  If  John  Fries  had  produced  an  act  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, annulling  the  law  of  Congress,  would  it  have  helped  his  case? 
Talk  about  it  as  we  will,  these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution. 
They  are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  administration  of  the 
government.  They  lead  directly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion; 
and,  therefore,  it  is,  that  at  their  commencement,  when  they  are  fira^ 
found  to  be  maintained  by  respectable  men,  and  in  a  tangible  form, 
I  enter  my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this  government  be  the 
sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  whether  that  right  of 
judging  be  in  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally  subverts 
state  sovereignty.  This  the  gentleman  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  al- 
though he  cannot  perceive  how  the  right  of  judging,  in  this  matter,  if 
lefl  to  the  exercise  of  state  legislatures,  has  any  tendency  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  union. — The  gentleman's  opinion  may  be, 
that  the  right  ought  not  to  have  been  lodged  with  the  general  govern- 
ment; he  may  like  better  such  a  constitution,  as  we  should  have 
under  the  right  of  "State  interference;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on 
the  plain  matter  of  fact — I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution 
itself — I  ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  found  there— clearly  and  visibly 
found  there?     (Note  3.) 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the  grounds  of  it  ?  Let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no  longer  than  the 
people  ts^ho  established  it  shall  choose  to  continue  it.  If  they  shall 
become  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudicious  or  inexpedi- 
ent partition  and  distribution  of  power,  between  the  state  govern- 
ments and  the  general  government,  they  can  alter  that  diftribution 
at  will. 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  either  by  origin- 
al provision;  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be 
established,  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their  own  sovereign 
pleasure,  but  while  the  people  choose  to  maintain  it,  as  it  is;  while 
they  arc  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it;  who  has  given,  or 
who  can  give,  to  the  state  legislatures,  a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by 
interference,  construction  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to 
recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  them- 
selves; they  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any  longer  than 
they  are  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures.  Sir, 
the  people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general 
constitution,  to  these  hands.  They  have  required  other  security, 
and  taken  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust  themselvesj  first,  ^^ 
to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  such  construction  as  the 
government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers, 
under  their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  to  their  responsibility  to  them: 
just  as  the  people  of  a  state  trust  their  owa  state  governments  with 
a  similar  power.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed  their  trust  in  the  ef-  ' 
ficacy  of  frequent  elections,  and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their 
own  servants  and  agents,  whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  they 
have  reposed  trust  in  the  judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might 
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be  trust-worthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested, 
and  as  independent  as  was  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen 
tit  to  rely,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known 
and  admitted  power,  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  peaceably, 
and  quietly,  whenever  experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  imper- 
fections. And,  finally,  the  peo|>le  of  the  United  States  have,  at  no 
time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorised  any  state  legisla- 
ture to  construe  or  interpret  their  high  instrument  of  government; 
much  less  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and 
operation. 

If,  sir,  the  people,  in  those  respects,  had  done  otherwise  than  they 
have  done,  their  constitution  could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  And,  if  its  plain  provisions 
shall  now  be  disregarded,  and  these  new  doctrines  interpolated  in  it, 
it  will  become  us  feeble  and  helpless  a  being,  as  its  enemies,  whether 
early  or  more  recent,  could  possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  erery 
state,  but  as  a  poor  dependent  on  .state  permission.  It  must  borrow 
leave  to  be;  and  will  be,  no  longer  than  state  pleasure,  or  state  dis- 
cretion, sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  to  prolong  its  poor  ex- 
istence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  Tie  peo- 
ple have  preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  constitution,  for  forty  years, 
and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown,  grow  with 
its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  gen- 
erally, strongly  attached  to  it. — Overthrown  by  direct  assault,  it 
cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nullified,  it  will  not  be,  if  we, 
and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vigilantly  discharge  the  two 
great  branches  of  our  public  trust — faithfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely 
to  administer  it. 

IVIr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent  tothe 
doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  detained  you  and  the  Senate  much  too  long.  I  wis 
drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no  previous  deliberation  such  as  is  suited 
to  the  discus.sion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  subject.  But  it  is  a 
subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  sup- 
press the  utterance  of  its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even 
now,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing,  once  more, 
my  deep  conviction,  that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the 
union  of  the  states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essentia]  importance  to  the 
public  happiness.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto,  to  hare 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  union.-^It  is  to  that  union  we 
owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and  dignity  abroad. 
It  is  to  that  union  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  whatever  makes 
us  most  pnnid  of  our  c<»uiitry.  That  union  wc  reached  only  by  the 
discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  fmancc,  prostrate  com- 
merce, and  ruined  credit,  lender  its  benign  induencea,  theae  grMl 
interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
newness  of  life.  Kvery  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  6tA 
proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings;  and,  although  our  territory  hi* 
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stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  a&d  our  population  spcead  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
been  to  us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  and  personal 
happiness.  I  have  not  allowed  myself^  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  union, 
to  see  what  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not. 
coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  liberty  when  the  bonds 
that  unite  ufl  toffether  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accus- 
tomed myself  totilmeo¥er  the  precipice  of  disunion,  to  see  whethei , 
with  my  short  sight,  1  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  below;  nor 
could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  this  govern- 
ment, whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not 
how  the  union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  tolerable  might 
be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. While  the  union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children,  j^yond 
that  I  seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day, 
at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant,  that  on  my  vision 
nevef  may  be  opened  what  lies  behind.-r-When  my  eyes  shall  be 
turned  to  behold,  for  the  last  time,  (he  sun  in  heaven,  may  fikoi  see 
him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glo- 
rious union;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !^- 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold  the  gor- 
geous ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known  and  honored  throughout 
the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in 
their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star 
obscured — bearing  for  its  motto,  no  such  n^erable  interrogatory,  as 
What  is  all  this  tcorthl  ^or  those  other  vii^a  of  delusion  and  folly. 
Liberty  first^  and  Union  aftenvafds'-r-hwi  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as  they 
float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 


NOTE   1. 


^ 


Wedneaday,  February  21, 1787. 

Coi^rew  assembled:  Present,  as  before.    The  report  of  a  mud  committee,  oonsntiiig  of  t .  ^ 

Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Vanmin,  Mr.  S.  IL  Mitchell,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Inrino^ 
Mr.  N.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Forrest,  Mr,  Grayson,  Mr.  Blount,  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Few;  to  w^ltcm 
was  referred  a  letter  of  14tli  Saptember,  1786,  fixxn  J.  Dickinson,  written  at  the  request  of 
Commissioners  from  the  states  of  Vii^inia,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New 
York,  assembled  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  r^xNt  of  said  oooh 
miasioners  to  the  legislatures  of  the  statMhby  whom  the^  were  appointed,  ueiqg  an  order  of 
the  day,  was  called  up,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  lolbwiqg  resolution;  tix.:— 

**  Congress  having  nad  under  consideration-die  letter  of  John  Dickinson,  Elsq:,  Chainnu 
of  the  commissionen^  who  assembled  at  Annapolis  daring  the  last  year;  a|po,  the  proceed- 
ii^  of  the  said  cmnmissioners,  and  entirely  coinciding  with  them,  as  to  the  ineflkiency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  devising  such  further  provisioot  at  shall  reodor 
the  same  adequate  to  the  exwoncies  of  the  union,  do  strongly  recommend  to  dM|  difleraat 
kgislatmvs  to  send  forward  dmsates  to  meet  the  propoaod  OuiTentioD,  oa  the  iseood  Moo* 
day,  ia  May  next,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  - , 
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NOTE  2. 

Extract  from  Mr,  Calhoun*  9  Speech,  on  Mr,  Bmtdolph^e  wufUon  to  tirikt  md  ft* 
minimum  taluation  on  Cotton  Ooode,  in  the  Houie  ii(f  Repreeeniative^  -^pfHf  181C 


"  The  debate,  hefetoforey  on  thii  subject,  hag  been  on  the  degree  of  praieetioa  wtucb 
to  be  afionled  to  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufoctures;  all  profeaiing  to  be  friendly  to 
infant  establiahmenta,  and  to  be  willing  to  extend  to  them  adequate  enooaragemeot.  TW 
present  motion  assumes  a  new  aspect.  It  is  introduced,  professedly,  on  mt  grcNOMi  ikrt 
maiiufacturen  ouf;ht  not  to  receive  any  encouragement ;  and  will,  in  its  opermticMl,  kaw  •« 
cotton  establishments  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  cotton  goods  oil  the  East  ladies, 
which,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  they  are  not  capable  of  meeting  with  snrrsi,  with- 
out the  proviso  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  motion  now  under  dLscoasioo.  Tilt  dm 
debute  aiwumed  this  new  form,  he  determined  to  be  silent ;  participetinff  as  be  IngHy  did, 
in  that  general  anxiety  which  is  felt,  after  so  long  and  laborious  a  session,  to  relVB  lo  iIm 
bosom  of  our  families.  But  on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  touching  m  h  (km,  Ike 
security  and  prrmancnt  prosperity  of  our  country,  be  hoped  that  the  House  <  *'  *  '  ' 
him  in  a  few  observations. 

"  To  give  perfection  to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add,  ■• 
ble,  a  system  of  internal  improvcmbnts,  and,  at  least,  such  an  extension  of  oar  navy,  m  wiH 
prevent  the  cutting  off  our  coastii^  trade.  The  ad\'antage  of  eadi  is  so  striking,  as  noC  la 
require  illustration,  especially  after  the  experience  of  the  late  war. 

"  He  firmlv  believed  that  the  country  is  pre|)ared,  e^-en  to  maturity,  far  fht  ntto^e- 
tion  of  manulacturcs.     We  have  alHimfanoe  of  resources,  and  things  natarmDj  lend,  at  this 
moment,  in  that  direction.     A  prohpcroui<  commerce  has  ponred  an  iwmfiwci  nsMOM  ti 
commercial  capital  into  this  country.    This  capital  has,  till  lately,  fboadoocnpaCion  in  esa- 
merrc  ;  but  that  state  of  the  world  which  transferred  it  to  this  coontry,  and  «n  it  nctm 
employment,  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.     Where  shall  we  now  find  fini  enpkiynKal 
for  our  prodigious  amount  of  tonnage  1    W^here  markets  for  the  ntunerooi  and  ahaialni 
products  of  our  country- !    This  gre:it  bo<iy  of  active  capital,  which,  for  tkt  aMmcaf,  hsi 
found  miffjcient  emnlovment  in  sup|)lyiiig  our  markets,  exhausted  by  the  war,  ^mI  Bcasam 
preceding  it,  must  nncf  a  new  direction :  it  will  not  be  idle.    Wbat'diannel  caa  it  take,  Ui 
that  of  manufaciiuTs  1    This,  if  things  continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  direciioa.    It  w9 
introduce  an  era  in  our  affairs,  in  many  respects  highly  advantageoas,  aad  tm^  Is  bi 
countenanced  by  the  government^  Beitidcs,  we  have  already  sonnoiuiCed  tin 
culty  that  has  ever  been  found  iavidertakings  of  this  kind.     The  ooctOD  aad 
nfactures  are  not  to  be  tn^oduceii— tliey  are  already  introduced  to  a  great 
us  entirely  from  the  hazards,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sacrifices  experienoed  la  pnm 
the  capital  of  the  country  a  new  direction.    The  restrictive  meosuras,  and  tin  war,  Bai^ 
not  intended  for  that  purpose,  have,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  diings,  lamad  a  kifi 
amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch  of  industry.     He  had  often  heard  it  nid,  both  ii  t»i 
out  of  Congress,  that  this  effect  alone,  woukJ  indemnify  the  coootiy  for  all  its  kasL   8s 
higli  was  this  tone  of  feeling,  when  the  want  of  these  establishments  wr  *     ~    . .    . 

he  remembere'l,  during  the  war,  when  some  question  was  agitated  H 
tion  of  foreign  goods,  that  many  then  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  . 
tures. — He  then  said,  that  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stimulus,  sad  _ 
it  would  make  their  growtli  unnatiinilly  rapid ;  but  that,  on  the  retoni  of 
then  lie  time  to  show  oar  affection  for  them.     Ho,  at  that  time,  did  not 
and  aversion  to  the  extent  which  is  now  seen.     But  it  will  no  doubt  be 
fer  established,  and  if  the  situation  of  the  country  is  so  favorable  to  their  _ 
the  necessity  of  afibrding  tlicm  protection^    It  is  to  put  them  beyond  the' 
gency. 

**  It  has  lieen  further  amerted  that  manufactures  are  the  firuitful  caoae  of 
England  has  been  referred  to,  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  ofilstmtli. 
coiud  perceive  no  such  tendency  in  them,  Uit  the  exact  contrary,  aslliey 
lus  and  means  of  sulwistence  to  the  kilsiring  classes  of  the  community.     Wa 
at  tlie  cotton  and  woollen  establishmrnts  of  (in;at  Britain  for  the  prodigioi 
with  whicJi  her  population  \%n»  dii^raccd  ;  causes  iiuich  more  efficient 
laws,  and  statutes  regulating  the  prices  <^  lalx>r,  with  taxes,  mtre  the  raal 
it  tmwt  be  so ;  if  the  mere  fact  that  England  munufiMtiirBd  more  than  any 
plained  the  cause  of  licr  having  more  beggara,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to 
spirit,  and  all  her  masculine  virtues,  in  which  she  exceb  all  other 
ception — he  meant  our  own— in  which  we  might,  witboot  vaaity. 
Another  objection  had  been,  which  he  nnist  acknowledge  was  ' 


employed  in  manufacturing  produced  a  greater  deiiendeooe  oa  thn  nan  cC  Ihs 
than  in  commerce,  navigation,  or  agriculture.     It  is  eertoiahr  aa  aviLaHl  ia  ha 


but  he  did  not  think  it  a  decisive  okyection  to  the  system ;  eipecially  whsa  il  _ 
political  ad\antagtrs,  which,  in  his  opinioo,  inoiathaB  oouBlBrpmaad  it.     It 
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intereft  strictly  American,  at  mndi  lo  ai  agricahiire,  io  which  it  had  the  decided  advao- 
tage  of  commerce  or  Da?iffatioo;  >  Tftfi  Qonntrf  win,  from  this,  derire  much  advantage. 
Again  :  it  la  calculated  to  oiod  MHpr  more  ck^Kly  our  widely  spread  republic.  It  will 
greatly  increase  our  mutual  iliniii3iBBi  and  interoourse ;  and  will,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
(^uenoe,  excite  an  increased  attentfooi  to  internal  Ipiprovemaits,  a  sn^ject  every  way  itfln- 
timately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attainmentof  national  strength,  and  the  periection  of 
our  political  institutions." 

Extraei9  from  the  Sptech  qfMr.  Calhoun,  April,  1816— On  the  IHreet  Tlur. 

*<  la  nsard  to  the  question,  how  far  manufactures  ought  to  be  fostered,  Mr.  C.  said,  it 
was  the  duty  of  this  country,  as  a  means  of  defence,  to  encourage  the  domestic  indostiT  of 
the  country,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  pro?ides  the  necessary  materials  for  cwth- 
11^  and  ddenee.  Let  us  look  to  the  nature  of  the  war  most  likely  to  occur.  England  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  ocean.  No  man,  however  sanguine,  can  belieTe  that  we  can  deprive 
her  soon,  of  her  predominance  there.  That  control  de[Mri  ves  us  of  the  means  of  maintaming 
our  army  and  navy  cheaply  clad.  The  question  relating  to  manufactures  nrast  not  depend 
on  die  abstract  prmciple,  tnat  industiy  left  to  pursue  its  own  course,  will  find  in  its  own  in- 
terest all  the  encouragement  that  is  necessary.  I  lay  the  claims  of  the  manufacturers  en- 
tirely out  of  view,  said  Mr.  C. ;  but,  on  general  principles,  without  regard  to  dieir  interest, 
a  certain  encouragement  should  be  extended,  at  least  to  our  woollen  and  cotton  manufiu^ 
tures. 

**  This  nation,**  Mr.  C.  said,  *<  was  rapidly  changing  the  character  of  its  industry .«- 
When  a  nation  is  agricultural,  depending  tor  supdy  on  mrewn  markets,  its  people  may  be 
taxed  throitt;h  its  imports,  almost  to  the  amount  of'^its  capacity.  The  nation  was,  howev- 
er, rapidly  becoming,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  manufacturing  nation.** 

To  the  quotations  from  the  speeches  and  proceedings  of  toe  Representatives  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Congress,  durii^  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  may  he  added  the  foDowioff 
extract  from  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  on  roads  &nd  canals,  submitted  to  Congreai  on  7th  of 
January,  1819,  fitun  the  Department  of  War  : 

*'  A  judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  constructed  for  the  convenionce  of  commerce, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  mail  only,  without  any  reference  to  military  operations,  b  it- 
self among  the  most  efficient  means  for  the  *  more  complete  defence  of  the  United  States.* 
Without  adverting  to  the  &ct  that  the  roads  and  canals  which  such  a  system  would  require, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  precisely  those  which  would  be  required  for  tne  operations  of  war ; 
such  a  system,  by  consolidating  our  union,  increasing  our  w^th  and  fiscal  capacity,  would 
add  greatly  to  our  resources  in  war.  It  is  in  a  state  of  war  when  a  nation  is  compelled  to 
put  ail  its  reeouroes,  in  men,  money,  skill,  and  devotion  to  country,  into  requisition,  that  its 
government  realises  in  its  security,  the  beneficial  effects  from  a  people  made  prosperous  and 
happy  by  a  wise  direction  of  its  resources  in  peace.   ■ 

'^should  Congress  think  proper  to  commence  a  system  of  roads  and  canals,  for  'the  man 
complete  defence  of  the  United  States,*  the  disbursements  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  might  be  made  by  the  Department  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presidoit. 
Where  incorporate  epmpanies  are  already  formed,  or  the  road  or  canal  commenced,  under 
the  siqwrintendence  af  e  state,  it  perhaps  would  be  advisable  to  direct  a  subscription  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  sucn  terms  and  conditions  lis  might  be  thought  proper.** 

NOTE  3. 

The  Mamkm  resolutions  of  the  legishture  of  Vii^nia,  bear  m  pertiasfllltijr  and  so  strongly 
on  this  point  or  the  debate,  that  they  are  thoqght  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  a  note,  espe- 
cially as  other  resolutions  of  the  same  body  are  referred  to  in  the  discussion.  It  will  be  ob- 
Krvied  that  tbc»e  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  each  House. 

VIRGINIA    LEGISLATURE. 

Extract  from  the  Meeeage  of  Gov,  7)fier,  of  Virginia,  Dec,  4,  1809.  -.^l  "•' , 

**A  proposition  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  herewith  submitted,  with  Governor  Sny- 
der's letter  accompanying  the  same,  in  which  is  suggested  the  propriety  of  amendiw  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  prevent  coition  between  the  government  oftbe  union 
and  the  state  governments.** 

House  of  Oklioatks,  Fridoff,  December  15, 1809 

On  motion.  Ordered,  That  so  much  of  the  Govemor*s  communication  as  rdates  to  the  cooi- 
munication  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  an  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  legislature  of  that  Atate,  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  be  refenred  to  MeMns. 
Peyton,  Otey,  Cabell,  Walker,  Madison,  Holt,  Newton,  Parker,  Stevenson,  Randolph  [of 
Amelia,]  Cocke,  Wyatt,  and  Riicfaie.~P<ve  T&tfthe  Journal. 


m. 


•-**.. 
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Thursday,  January  11,  1810. 

Mr.  Peyton,  from  tlic  rommiltce  to  whom  was  referred  tlial  part  of  the  goremor*! 
muiiication  which  relates  to  tlic  ametKlmeiit  propnaed  by  the  state  of  PeiuMjK'viiia,  to  the 
constitution  of  tlie  United  State?,  mude  tlic  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  wnfl  rcfnrrpd  the  commtinicatjon  of  tlie  |^v<rnior  of  PeinM}-lTania, 
covering  certain  rcMilDtiom*  of  the  lcgi^4laturc  of  that  Ktate,  proposing  an  luiiendniem  of  the 
contftitution  of  the  United  Statcti,  by  the  appointment  of  an  impartial  tribunal  to  deride  d»> 
pules  between  the  States  and  Federal  Jwiiciar}-,  have  hiid  the  same  under  their  comideratioa, 
and  are  of  opinion,  that  a  tribunal  is  already  provided  by  the  cunstitutinn  of  the  United 
Statef>,  to  wit :  tlic  Bu{irenK>  Court,  more  eminently  qualified,  from  their  habits  and  duties, 
from  the  mo<le  of  their  selection,  and  from  tlie  tenure  of  tlieir  ofliccs,  to  decide  the  dispmes 
aforesaid,  in  an  eolighteued  and  impartial  manner,  than  any  other  tribunal  which  oould  be 
created. 

I'he  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  selected  from  thoee  in  the  United  StaUet  who  are 
most  celebrated  for  virtue  and  legal  learning,  not  at  the  will  of  a  single  individoal,  but  bj 
tlie  concurrent  wishes  of  the  Preititlent  and  Semite  of  tlie  United  States;  they  will,  therefore, 
have  no  local  prejudices  and  partialities.  The  duties  they  have  to  perform,  lead  them,  ne- 
ce^sarilvf  to  the  most  enlaived  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  iuriadiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral anil  State  Courts  together,  and  witli  tlie  admirable  symmetry  of  our  go\emaeot.  TIk 
tenure  of  tlieir  offices  enables  tliem  to  pronounce  die  sound  and  correct  t^unione  they 
have  formed,  without  fear,  favor,  or  partialit}*. 

The  amendment  to  tlie  constituti(m  profiosed  l>y  Pennsylvania,  secnu  lo  be  founded 
the  idea  diat  the  Federal  Judiciiu*\'  will,  from  a  lust  of  power,  enlarge  their  juriadictioa,  to 
the  total  annihilation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts;  that  tliey  will  exereiw  their  wil. 
instead  of  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

This  anpiment,  if  it  proves  anythii^,  would  o))erate  more  strongly  agalut  the  IribiBal 
proposed  to  be  created,  which  proiuisetlso  little,  than  against  theStipreoie  Coort,  which,  for 
the  reasons  given  liefore,  have  everything  coniiecti><l  with  their  appointment  calculated  » 
ensure  confidence.  What  security  liave  we,  were  tlic  proposed  aiocodmeiit  adofited,  thai 
this  tribunal  would  not  ?ub:*titute  tlieir  will  and  tlieir  plesisure  in  place  of  the  Uw  1  IV 
Judiciary  are  the  weakest  of  the  three  dcpiirtments  of  government,  and  least  dangeroas  to  the 
political  rights  of  die  constitution;  they  hold  neitlier  tlie  iiurse  nor  the  sword:  and,  even  to 
enfurce  their  own  judgmenls  and  decisioiu,  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  Kswcotive  arm- 
Should  the  Fedei'al  Judiciar}',  however,  unmindful  of  their  weakneiu,  unmiwHal  uf  the  dmy 
which  they  owe  to  themselves  auid  their  country,  become  corrupt,  and  frnmemtl  the  limili 
of  tlieir  jurisdiction,  would  die  proposed  amenifmeiit  oppose  even  a  probable  hairier  in  mch 
an  improbable  state  of  things ! 

The  creation  of  a  tribunal,  such  as  is  proposed  by  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  it,  from  thedciicription  given  in  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  sU 
would,  in  tlie  opinion  of  your  committee,  tend  rather  to  invite,  than  to  prereot,  eoU'  ' 
U^tween  the  Federal  and  Suite  Courts.     It  might  aUo  become,  in  prooeni  of  time,  a  ^ 
and  dangerous  embarrassment  to  the  openitions  of  the  general  ffovemment. 

Reaolced,  thereforey-TliAt  the  legif(lature  of  this  state  do  disapprove  of  the 
to  the  coiii<titiition  of  tlie  I'nited  Staiex,  proposed  by  tlie  legislature  of  Peonsj-haoia. 

Resolved,  also,  Tliat  his  excellency  the  governor,  be,  and  he  n  hereby,  reqeei 
tranmnit  forthwith,  a  copy  of  the  f«>reguiiig  preamble  and  resolutions,  to  each  of  dbe 
tors  and  representatives  of  this  state  in  Congress,  ami  to  tlie  executive  of  the 
in  the  union,  with  a  request  tliat  tlie  same  lie  laid  before  tlic  legislatures  tbefeof. 

The  said  resolutions  beine:  re-.ul  a  second  time,  were,  on  motion,  ordered  lo  be 
to  a  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  sute  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Tueaday,  Jaimarf  SS,  181t.    ' 

The  House,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day,  resolvetl  itself  into  e  CoMminee  ftjht 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  al^er  sometime  spent 
Sfieaker  rerumoti  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Stananl,  of  Spottsv-lvania  reported  that  tbe( 
hail,  according  to  order,  had  under  ctmsitieratirin  the  fveamble  and  resokitioDS  of  ibe 
committei?,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  tlie  g(»vernor*s  commnnicatioa  which  i 
tlie  amendment  proposed  to  die  coiwtitution  of  the  United  States,  liy  the  IcviifaMpe  of! 
s\lvaiiia,  had  gniie  Uirough  with  tlie  same,  ami  directed  him  to  report  tnem  to  die' 
wiiliout  ameuduient;  which  he  handed  in  at  the  clerk's  table. 

And  the  i|ue<(tion  Ijeiiig  put  on  iujrceing  to  die  said  fireamble  and  rrenfatiosw,  A^  *■> 
agr(x>(l  tu  by  tlie  House  unaniiiiously. 

Ordered,  That  the  clerk  carry  tJie  said  praunblc  and  resolutions  to  the 
sire  their  concurrence. 

l!f  ShifATT.—  IVednesday,  January  24, 1810. 

The  preamble  and  resolutiims  on  die  amendment  to  the  constitntioa  of  the  Uaitod 
INToposed  by  die  legislature  of  I*eunsyliania,  by  the  appoiUnient  of  eo  I 
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decide  disputes  between  the  State  and  Federal  Judiciary^  being  also  delivered  io  and  twice 
read,  on  motion,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  Messre.  Neuon,  Currie,  Campbell,  Up- 
shur, and  Wolfe. 

Friday  f  /iamary  26. 

Mr.  Nelson  reported,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  commitlod  tbe  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  &c.  that  the 
committee  had,  according  to  order,  taken  the  said  preamble,  &c.  under  their  consideration, 
and  directed  him  to  report  them  without  any  amendment. 

And  on  the  question  being  put  thereupon  the  same  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 


MR  WEBSTER'S    LAST  REMARKS. 

Mr.  Hatne  having  rejomed  to  Mr.  Webster,  especially  on  the  constitutioDal  ques- 
tion— 
Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  : 

A  few  words,  Mr.  President,  on  this  constitutional  argument, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  labored  to  reconstruct. 

His  argument  consists  of  two  propositions,  and  an  inference. 
His  propositions  are — 

1 .  That  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  States. 

2.  That  a  compact  between  two,  with  authority  reserved  to  one 
to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a  surrender  to  that  one,  of  all  pow- 
er whatever. 

3.  Therefore,  (such  is  his  inference)  the  general  government 
does  not  possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own  powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see,  without  the  aid  of  exposition  or 
detection,  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  involved  in  this,  so  elabo- 
rate and  systematic  argument. 

The  constitution,  it  is  said,  is  a  compact  hehoeen  states;  the  states, 
then,  and  the  states  only,  are  parties  to  the  compact.  How  comes 
the  general  government  itself  a  party?  Upon  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's hypothesis,  the  general  government  is  the  result  of  the 
compact,  the  creature  of  the  compact,  not  one  of  the  parties  to  it. 
Yet  the  argument,  as  the  gentleman  has  now  stated  it,  makes  the 
government  itself  one  of  its  own  creators.  It  makes  it  a  party  to 
that  compact,  to  which  it  owes  its  own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  constitution  on  the  basis  of  a 
compact,  the  gentleman  considers  the  states  as  parties  to  that  com- 
pact; but  as  soon  as  his  compact  is  made,  then  he  chooses  to  con- 
sider the  general  government,  which  is  the  offspring  of  that  com- 
pact, not  its  offspring,  but  one  of  its  parties;  and  so,  being  a  party, 
has  not  the  power  of  judging  on  the  terms  of  compact.  Pray,  sir, 
in  what  school  is  such  reasoning  as  this  taught  ? 

If  the  whole  of  the  gentleman's  main  proposition  were  conceded 
to  him,  that  is  to  say — if  I  admit  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  states,  the  inferences,  which 
he  draws  from  that  proposition,  are  warranted  by  no  just  reason. 
Because,  if  the  constitution  be  a  compact  between  states,  still,  that 
constitution,  or  that  compact,  has  established  a  government,  with 
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certain  powers;  and  whether  it  be  one  of  those  powers,  that  it  ikill 
construe  and  interpret  for  itself,  the  terms  of  the  compact,  in  dnbt- 
ful  cases,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  decided  by  looking  to  the 
compact,  and  inquiring  what  provisions  it  contains  on  this  poiM. 
Without  any  inconsistency  with  natural  reason,  the  goversDMit, 
even  thus  created,  might  be  trusted  with  this  power  of  constructioi. 
The  extent  of  its  powers,  therefore,  niust  still  be  sought  for  is  Ik 
instrument  itself. 

If  the  old  confederation  had  contained  a  clause,  declaring  thit 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  should  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
any  state  law  or  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  aid 
tliat  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  any  other  body  created  by  it, 
should  possess  judicial  powers,  extending  to  all  cases  arising  uidcr 
resolutions  of  Congress,  then  the  power  of  ultimate  decision  wooM 
have  been  vested  in  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  altbougk 
that  confederation  was  a  compact  between  states;  and,  for  tbit  pin 
reason:  that  it  would  have  been  competent  to  the  states,  who 
were  parties  to  the  compact,  to  agree,  who  should  decide,'  in 
of  dispute  arising  on  the  construction  of  the  compact. 

For  the  same  reason,  sir,  if  I  were  now  to  ooncede  to  ths  geirtl^ 
man  his  principal  propositions,  viz.  that  the  constitution  is  a  coipMt 
between  states,  the  question  would  still  be,  what  provision  it  BMe, 
in  this  compact,  to  settle  points  of  disputed  constrtMiony  or  coilcil* 
ed  power,  that  shall  come  into  controversy  ?  and  this  nmoaiiiin  mU 
still  be  answered,  and  conclusively  answered,  by  the  iMilititatioi  ii^ 
self  While  the  gentleman  is  contending  against  etiijfittiBmf  kl 
himself  is  setting  up  the  most  loose  and  dangerous  eonstractioB. 
The  constitution  declares,  that  the  laioi  of  Congrtn  paued  m 
auance  of  the  constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  late  t^ihe  landL  No 
struction  is  necessary  here.     It  declares,  also,  with  eqn^l 

and  precision,  that  the  judicial poxcer  of  the  Uniled  Staia.jA 

to  every  case  arising  under  the  tawi  of  Congress.  This  needb  no  OMK 
struction.  Here  is  a  law,  then,  which  is  declared  to  be  mnMi; 
and  here  is  a  power  established,  which  is  to  interpret  that  law.  Kos, 
sir,  how  has  the  gentleman  met  this?  Suppose  the  constilalion  li 
be  a  compact,  yet  here  are  its  terms,  and  how  does  the  gofldoHi 
get  rid  of  them }  He  cannot  argue  the  ual  off  ike  bom,  aor  Ihi 
words  out  of  the  instrument.  Here  they  are — ^what  answer  dooshi 
give  to  them?  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except,  that  the  eflTeetof  ifcii 
would  be  to  place  the  states  in  a  condition  of  inferioritj;  ani  bt> 
cause  it  results,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  beiag  si 
superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  their  own  judges!  Thus  cktalf 
and  cogently  does  the  honorable  gentleman  reason  on  the  woidi  w 
the  constitution.  The  gentleman  says,  if  there  be  such  a  pom  of 
final  decision  in  the  general  government,  he  asks  for  the  graM  of 
that  power.  Well,  sir,  I  show  him  the  grant — I  turn  him  to  thi 
very  words — I  show  him  that  the  laws  of  Congress  are  made  snpnat; 
and  that  the  Judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to  the  iiM^ 
prctation  of  these  laws.  Instead  of  answering  this,  he  letieouiiti 
the  general  reflection,  that  it  must  resultyromfM  noliBro^lfc^gi,  thrt 
the  states,  being  parties,  must  judge  for  themselves. 
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I  have  admitted,  that,  if  the  constitution  were  to  be  considered  aa 
the  creature  of  the  Htate  i^oveminentM,  it  might  be  modified,  inter- 
prrtrd,  or  ci»iistrucd,  according  to  their  pleasure.  But,  even  in  that 
CAHc,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  aprM.  One,  alone, 
could  not  interpret  it  conclusively;  one,  alone,  could  not  construe  it; 
one,  alone,  could  not  modify  it.  Vet  the  gentlenuui^s  doctrine  is, 
that  Cnroliiia,  alone,  may  construe  and  interpret  that  compact  which 
eipiuilv  l>iiii!.s   all,  and   y;ives  equal  rights  to  all. 

S)  then,  sir,  even  Hupponing  the  constitution  to  be  a  compact 
between  tht*  Htate.4,  the  gentlenianV  doctrine,  nevertheless,  is  not 
niaintuinable;  because,  first,  the  general  government  is  not  a  party 
to  thiit  compact,  but  a  ^onntinrni  established  by  it,  and  vested  by  it 
with  the  powers  of  trying  and  deciding  doubtful  questions;  and, 
secondly,  because,  if  the  constitution  be  regarded  as  a  compact, 
not  one  state  only,  but  all  the  states,  are  parties  to  that  compact, 
and  mw  can  have  no  right  to  fix  u|)on  it  her  own  peculiar  con- 
struction. 

So  !iiiich«  KJr,  f«ir  the  argument,  even  if  the  premises  of  the  gen-  4 
tleiiinn  uere  grunted,  or  could  be  proved.  Hut,  sir,  the  gentleman 
has  failed  to  maintain  hia  leading  proposition,  lie  has  not  shown,  it 
cannot  be  shown,  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  state 
jeoveriinicnts.  The  constitution  itself,  in  its  very  front,  rctuteitbat 
idea:  it  declares  that  it  is  ordained  and  established  by  the  peopU  of 
the  Uitilid  Siairn.  So  far  from  saying  that  it  is  established  by  the 
^overiunenta  of  the  several  states,  it  d(»es  not  even  say  that  it  is 
eslal>lished  by  the  people  ofihe  ttrtral  $latt»;  but  it  pronounces  that 
it  !.•«  estaldished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate. 
The  gentleman  says,  it  must  mean  no  more  than  the  people  of  the 
aevend  states.  ])oubtless,  the  pe<»ple  of  the  several  states,  taken 
collectively,  con«*titnte  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  in 
this,  their  collective  ra|>acity,  it  is  as  all  tift;  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  establish  the  constitution.  So  they  declare;  and 
words  cannot  be  plainer  than  the  words  used. 

Wlieii  the  gentleman  savs  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between 
the  states,  he  uses  language  exactly  applicable  to  the  old  confcdc- 
ration,  lie  .speaks  us  if  he  were  in  Ccmgress  before  178i>.  He 
de<icril)es  fully  that  old  state  of  things  then  existing.  The  confede- 
ration uas,  in  strii'tness,  a  compact;  the  slates,  as  states,  were  parties 
to  it.  We  had  no  other  general  g«)vernment.  But  that  was  found 
in^utVicient,  aiul  ina«lei]uate  to  the  public  exigencies.  The  people 
were  n«*t  satisfied  viith  it,  and  underto<»k  to  establish  a  better.  They 
undert'Mtk  tn  form  a  iieiieral  government,  which  should  stand  on  a 
new  ba.^is — not  a  ennl'ederacy,  not  a  league,  not  a  compact  between 
>rates,  but  a  nni.n!itti!i>n;  a  popular  government,  founded  in  |M>pular 
eleerioii,  dire«ilv  responsible  to  the  pen|»le  themselves,  and  divided 
initi  branelif's,  uitli  preseribed  limits  of  |H>wer,  and  prescribed  duties. 
They  nrd.iiii<d  such  a  government;  they  gave  it  the  name  of  a 
<"ri.«/i7f«7u'/i,  and  therein  they  established  a  distribution  of  powcra 
between  ibjs,  their  general  governni(*nt,  and  their  several  state 
i:n\erniiients.  Wlu  n  tlit  v  shall  become  dissatisfied  with  this 
tiistnbutiun,  they  can  alter  it.     Their  own  ixiwer  over  their  own 
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instrument  remains.  But  until  they  shall  alter  it,  it  must  atand  as 
their  will,  and  is  equally  binding  on  the  general  government  and  on 
the  states. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  finds  analogy  where  I  see  none.  He  likens 
it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in  which,  there  being  no  common  superior, 
each  party  must  interpret  for  itself,  under  its  own  obligation  of  good 
faith.  But  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  a  constitution  of  government, 
with  powers  to  execute  itself,  and  fulfil  its  duties. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  this  government  is  a  government  of  checks  and 
balances;  that  is,  the  liouse  of  Representatives  is  a  check  on  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  a  check  on  the  House,  and  the  President 
a  check  on  both.  But  I  cannot  comprehend  him,  or,  if  I  do,  I 
totally  differ  from  him,  when  he  applies  the  notion  of  checks  and 
balances  to  the  interference  of  difiercnt  governments.  He  arsues, 
that  if  we  transgress,  each  state,  as  a  state,  has  a  right  to  check  us. 
Does  he  admit  the  converse  of  the  proposition^  that  we  have  a  right 
to  check  the  states.^  The  gentleman's  doctrines  would  give  us  a 
^strange  jumble  of  authorities  and  powers,  instead  of  govemments 
of  separate  and  defined  powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  I  think, 
to  avoid  this;  and  to  keep  the  general  government  and  the  state 
governments,  each  in  its  proper  sphere,  avoiding,  as  careful!/  as 
possible,  every  kind  of  interference. 

Finally,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  the  states  will 
only  interfere,  by  their  power,  to  preserve  the  constitution.  Thej 
will  not  destroy  it — they  will  not  impair  it — they  will  only  save, 
they  will  only  preserve,  they  will  only  strengthen  it!  Ah!  sir,  this 
is  but  the  old  story.  All  regulated  governments,  all  free  govern 
ments,  have  been  broken  up  by  similar  disinterested  and  well  dis- 
posed interference !  It  is  the  common  pretence.  But  I  take  leai9 
of  the  subject.  .    *"'- 
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^v  Uie  Sth  of  March,  1828,  the  House  of  Repreflcntatives  paiwed  a  BiB  entitled  **  An  Act 
ing  appropriations  for  Internal  Impixwwnents." — This  Bill  contained  appropriations  for 
r}'  ohjectH ;  among  which  were  the  further  continuance  of  the  Cumberland  road,  the 
nal  of  obfitnictiona  to  navigation,  and  the  erection  of  piers  at  tbtf  aoutlis  of  several  m- 
-iinning  into  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
iiel«cc  Rivpr,  below  Hallotfell,  and  for  a  Lighthouse,  on  the  Brandywine  shore,  in  the 
of  Delaware, 
here  was  also  in  the  Bill  the  following  clause.     "  For  defraying  the  expflUM  trm'c2<n- 

0  making  examinations  and  mrveys,  uvider  the  act  oftht  UUrtieth  of  April  eighteen 
irrd  and  twenty-four ^  thirty  thousand  dollcwa.** — ^Whoi  the  Bill  came  to  the  Sen- 
it  w:k3  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Finsace,  who  reportedt  among  other  amendments, 
ollowing. — "  Strike  out,  after  the  word  erpenseSf  in  th^iboi^  clause,  all  that  follows, 

insert  other  word?,  so  as  that  the  whole  clause,  when  amended  as  proposed,  should 
thus — *'  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  completing  examinations  and  surveys,  already 
nenced  ar^f  ur^nuA^ef,  under  the  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  April  ]82'1,  thirty  thousand  dol- 
providedf  tiiat  no  part  of  this  tom  shall  be  expended  upon  any  otlier  examinations  and 

?>■»." 

1  this  amendment  to  the  bill  of  the  Heoil^  the  Senate  in  f^mmittee  of  the  whole  was 
lly  divided,  and  tlie  amendment  was  carried,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President. 

Hoase  disagreed  to  the  amendment  and  returned  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was 
1  referred  to  tlic  Committee  of  Finance,  and  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  (Mr.  Smith 
[ar)-land,)  on  Friday,  the  second  of  May,  again  reported  the  bill  and  amendmenlf,  with 
ollowing  remarks  and  motion  :    ' 

In  rep<:)rting  to  ttic  SeJiatc  tlie  disagreement  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  third 
fifth  anicndmentit  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
s,  and  referred  to  tJie  Committee  on  Finance,  I  desire  to  state — 
hat  tlic  opinion  of  the  committee  on  the  propriety  of  the  amendments,  remains  tmchanged ; 
IS  the  item  to  whidi  the  third  and  principal  amendment  relates  is  incorporated  in  the 
)ro\  idlng  for  other  objeria,  deemed  of  immediate  urgency  and  great  importance  to  th« 
c  service,  which  might  be  materially  prejudiced,  and  finally  defeated  at  this  late  period 
f  !«ession,  hy  adhering  to  the  amendment,  and  prolonging  the  disagreement  between  the 
Houses  :  they  do  not  desire  to  incur  those  risks,  or  to"  produce  the  delay  incident  tb  a 
ved  jui<l  protracted  discussion. 

'^rom  iJtese  considerations,  I  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate ;  nnd  now  move  that  the  Senate 
le  from  tlieir  amemimcnts,  and  concur  in  the  disagreement  of  the  House  of  Represen- 

I  this  motion  to  recede  from  the  amendment,  disoupsion  arose,  in  which  Mr.  WlBSTBE 
part. 
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The  Act  of  April  90th,  18^,  referred  to  in  the  bill,  and  in  the  amendmeBt,  it  m  ll»  Al- 
lowing words. 

"  An  Act  to  procure  the  Doocssary  SurveyB,  Plana,  and  Eatimatea,  upoo  the  ariiJMl  of 
Roads  and  Canals. 

"  Sect.  1.   Bo  it  enacted,  &c.  that  the  President  of  the  United  Slatea  is 
to  cause  the  necessary  surreys,  plans,  and  estimates,  to  be  made,  of  Om  roatea  of  i 
and  Canals  as  he  may  deem  of  national  importance,  in  a  commercial  or  militaiy  ponft  af 
view,  or  necessary  for  the  transportation  of  the  Mail ;  designating,  in  the  esse  of  eedi 
what  parts  may  be  made  capable  of  skx^  navigation.    The  iorr^,  phuMf  ved 
for  each,  when  completed,  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 

"  Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  act,  dv 
President  be,  and  ho  is  hereby  authorised,  to  employ  two  or  more  akilfiil  civil  eppaecn, 
and  such  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  or  who  may  be  detailed  to  do  dMy  with  that  coq», 
as  he  may  think  proper ;  and  tlie  sam  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  As  fHiii  fa  hady 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treaioiry  not  otherwise  ifpro|mlBi," 

In  the  following  }-cars,  1825, 1826,  and  1827,  appropriations  had  beeo  maude,  for  te  6r- 
thcr  execution  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  President  l)y  ihfa  law. 

At  llie  session  of  1827-28,  a  petition  was  pending  before  both  Houaee  of  Comiua  far 
the  erection  of  a  Breakwater  at  Nantucket,  in  rq^ard  to  which  a  survey  Ind  been  ■ade^ly 
the  Engineer  Department,  the  preceding  summer. 

The  amendment,  proposed  by  tlie  Seuate  to  the  bill  from  the  Hoose,  wee  regerdad  by  the 
friends  of  internal  improvement,  as  hu»tile  to  tliat  whole  system.  For  thia  reeeos,  wad  oa 
this  ground, as  well  as  otJiers,  it  was  oppowd.  Mr.  Webster's  apeech,  delivcted  o«  dui 
uocasion,  has  never  been  printed,  an  far  ai*  tlie  publisliors  of  tliis  volume  can  lean.  Tky 
have  obtained,  however,  tlie  Reporter's  notei>,  from  which  tlic  following  akelch  ii 
They  have  felt  the  more  desirous  of  adding  thlM  speech,  tlioogh  in  a  very  ii 
their  collection,  from  the  interesting  facts  which  it  affords,  relative  to  the  NanlBckel 
fishery ;  for  which,  we  are  requested  to  say,  the  author  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the ! 
ble  Mr.  Burnell,  of  Nantucket,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  MaaMcbontle. 


Mr.  Webster  said,  the  true  question  before  the  Senate, 
ho  had  stated  before,  whether  the  law  of  April  1824  should  be  effect*- 
ally  repealed,  and  all  further  proceedings  under  it  stayed.  Thai  lav 
would  not  execute  itself  Without  appropriation^  to  carry  on  iti  par- 
pose  and  effect,  it  must  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is  now  propoaed  to  de- 
clare, that  nothing  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  surteya,  except  thoM 
already  begun.  In  other  words,  that  the  whole  system  of  interasl 
improvements  shall  be  arrested,  and  stop  where  it  ia.  I  do  doI| 
Mr.  President,  say  that  this  is  an  unfair  object.  Those  who  deaj 
to  the  government  the  power  of  making  internal  improvementSy  aad 
we  know  there  are  such,  naturally  wish  to  restrain  the  exercbeofths 
power,  and  prevent  it  altogether.  On  this  question,  pablie  mea 
divide;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  community  must  uhioHlely 
settle  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  law  of  18^4  was  passed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  particular- 
izing, by  law,  every  survey  which  should  be  made  by  the  authority 
of  the  government.  It  referred  the  subject  of  those  prelinuaaiy 
surveys,  within  certain  defuiod  limits  and  restrictions,  to  the  exe- 
cutive. From  that  time  the  work  has  gone  on,  in  that  manner,  ai- 
der annual  appropriations.  This  aniendment  ia  an  act  of  hostililf 
aimed  at  the  whole  syKt(;m.  It  goes  on  grounds  which  Ue  agaiart 
all  such  measures,  under  all  circumstances.  It  was  not  hia  intealioB, 
Mr.  Webster  said,  to  go  far  into  the  general  subject   at 
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It  was  well  known  that  the  idea  of  aidinf;  in  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, was  seriniiidy  hroiight  ftirward  in  Mr.  Ciallutin^n  Report 
in  18011.  Kvents,  uceiirring  in  the  five  or  fix  fullowine  years,  with« 
drew  attention  fr4iin  the  siiliject,  hut  it  wad  revived,  with  new  zeal, 
and  under  new  auspices,  after  the  peace. 

lie  had  himself,  Mr.  Wehster  t^aid,  heen  in  favor  of  exercising 
the  power,  from  the  first  time  he  rame  into  Congress,  and  his  opin- 
ion was  not  ahered.  He  saw  evi<lently  now  existing,  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  these  undertakings  hy  government,  and  as  he  had  already 
said,  it  must  he  ultimately  derided  hy  the  people  themselves. 

He  shi>uld  not  have  trouhled  the  Senate  on  this  occasion,  hut 
for  a  single  occurrence.  The  honorable  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Smith,)  in  op{>osing  the  whole  system,  had  commented 
on  some  of  the  plans  and  proj«*cts,  for  which  the  aid  of  government 
was  now  solicited.  Amonc  others,  he  alluded  to  the  improvements 
contemplated  near  Nantucket,  hy  a  Breakwater.  The  honorable 
nK'niher  seenu'd  to  think  very  lightly  of  this,  both  with  regard  to 
its  practicability  and  its  importance,  lie  (Mr.  W.)  professed  to 
know  no  mi»re  of  the  former  than  the  tiurve\s  had  taught  him,  but 
he  was  well  informed  hy  ci>mpetent  judges,  that  the  latter  was  not 
likely  tt>  he  overrattnl.  A  vast  comniercn  pa>ses  throuoh  the  sound 
bt'tweni  the  NIand  of  Nantucket  and  the  continent,  if  an  artifi- 
cial liarl>oiir  he  necessary  for  tlie  accommodation  and  safety  of  this 
commerce,  the  e>timated  expen.se  is  not  out  (»f  pro|>ortion  to  the 
nla^^itude  of  the  object.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had 
said,  that  near  tw(»  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended  on  the 
Cutiiherland  road.  He  (Mr  W .)  did  not  mean  to  underrate  the  val- 
ue of  that  great  line  of  communicatii>n  and  transportation,  but  if  we 
look  to  the  amount  of  transportation  through  the  sound,  we  shall  find 
it  very  far  surpassing  that  of  the  road.  A  vast  coasting  trade  plies 
through  this  sound,  which  is  a  sort  of  defile,  a  narrow  passage,  ob- 
striict<'4l  with  rocks  and  shoals,  and  deficient  in  convenient  and  safb 
harbours.  The  anchoring  of  a  floating  light  vessel  in  the  lound, 
had  furnished  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  vaaaeb 
which  pa.Hsed  through  it  annually;  and  perhaps  some  members 
will  he  surprised  to  hear,  that  that  number  docs  not  fall  short  of 
lf^,(K)0.  Nantucket  itself,  said  Mr.  W.  is  a  very  striking  andpecu* 
liar  portion  of  the  national  interest.  There  is  a  population  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  |)ers<ins,  living  here  in  the  sea,  adding  largely  every 
year  to  the  amount  of  national  wealth  by  the  boldest  and  most  perse- 
vering in<iustry.  They  have  been  twice  reduced  to  the  very  verse 
of  ruin,  and  yet  have  recovered  hy  new  efforts  and  untiring  toil,  la 
177.3,  when  Mr.  Hurke,  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies,  alluded, 
in  such  terms  of  eulogy,  to  the  Nantucket  whale  fishery,  there  were 
1-34)  ships  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  spread  over  every  quarter  of 
the  ocean.  There  were  employed  upwards  of  two  thousand  men. 
They  w«>re  even  then  *^  found  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ire,  and  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  lludson^s 
Bay  and  Davis's  Straits.  Again,  they  pierced  into  the  opposite  re* 
gion  of  polar  cold,  and  were  at  the  antipodes  engaged  under  the 
frozen  ser|K>nt  of  the  South.     Places  which  seemed  too  remote,  and 
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romantic  objects,  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  were  but 
and  resting  places  in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  indiiitrj. 
Whilst  some  of  them  drew  the  line  and  struck  the  harpoon  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude  and  pursued  their  gigantic 
game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  was  vexed  hj 
their  fisheries.     No  climate  that  was  not  witness  to  their  toils. '^* 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  of  the  150  ships  but  15  remained,  the  reit 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  At  present,  I  believe,  they  have  $5 
or  75  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  with  an  aggregate  of  thir- 
ty thousand  tons  of  tonnage,  and  of  the  value  of  two  millions  of  do^ 
lars.  Their  history  is  interesting.  An  intelligent  friend,  a  citizen  of 
the  Island,  has  furnished  me  with  a  note  of  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  animated  the  people  of  that  place  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  They  arc  well  entitled  to  public  encour- 
agement. Their  harbour  is  bad,  and  in  addition  to  the  acconunoda- 
tionofthe  coasting  trade,  and  other  interests,  a  breakwater  would 
be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  them.  I  hope  their  application  will  not 
be  prejudged.  Gentlemen  will  find  the  subject  to  be  one  full  of  in- 
terest and  importance;  and  as  my  colleague  intends,  ere  long,  to 
bring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  I  hope  it  may  have  a 
fair  hearing. 


NOTE. 


The  Island  of  Nantucket  was  settled  from  the  County  of  Essex  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, alK)ut  1(>60.  Thirty  years  aflerwanls,  the  whale  fishery  cooh 
menced,  and  was,  at  first,  carried  on  by  boats  from  the  shore.  This  mode 
of  conducting  the  business  reached  its  height  in  1726,  in  which  >i<ar  dghtv 
or  ninety  whales  were  brought  to  the  shore,  and  of  these,  thirteen  arenid 
to  have  been  taken  in  one  day.  Within  thirty  or  forty  yoare  after  this,  the 
boat  fishing  fell  oil'  as  the  whales  drew  ofl*  from  the  shore,  and  veswb 
were  required  to  pursue  them.  Some  small  sloops,  of  thirty  or  forty  tons 
each,  had  been  employed  as  early  as  17 15.  During  the  seventy  yean  that 
the  whales  were  taken  in  boats,  not  a  single  white  man  lost  his  life  in  par- 
suit  of  them.  The  whale  taken  from  the  shore  was  the  right  whale,  m 
the  spermaceti  does  not  visit  soundings. 

Soon  afler  vessels  were  employed  in  this  business,  a  northerly  gnle  drove 
one  of  them  from  the  coast,  and  when  it  abated,  spermaceti  whales  were 
discovered,  and  one  was  taken  and  brought  into  port.  This  was,  prohahlv, 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  taken;  and  being  found  more  valuable  than  the 
right  whale,  the  adventurous  whalemen  were  induced  to  launch  into  tlv 
deej),  and  a  new  direction  was  thereii])on  given  to  the  business.  Thrie 
were,  in  1730,  nearly  thirty  sail,  of  from  30  to  50  tons,  employed,  and  thry 
obtained  annually,  about  3,700  barrels  of  oil,  which,  until  1745,  was  shipped 
t()  Boston  and  there  sold.  In  the  last  mentione<l  year,  a  voyage  wns  ****** 
to  London,  and  afler  that  a  trade  was  carried  on  with  that  port.     In  1741 

•  Burkc't  Si)«ch,  1775. 
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the  pursuit  of  the  whale  had  extended  to  Davis's  Straits;  and  in  1765 
to  the  Western  Islands — (Azores.) 

Between  the  years  1755  and  1768,  ten  sail  were  either  lost  or  taken,  by 
the  French.  There  were,  in  1770,  120  sail,  of  from  75  to  1 10  tons,  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  18,000  barrels  of  oil  were  obtained  annually.  And  be- 
tween 1772  and  1775  there  were  150  sail,  of  from  90  to  180  tons,  upon  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  Brazil,  West  Indies,  &c.  and  30,000  barrels  of  oil  were  an- 
nually obtained,  which  sold,  in  the  London  market,  for  £44  to  J£45^— making 
an  aggregate  of  £167,000.  There  were,  at  this  time,  2,200  seamen  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  and  220  in  the  London  trade.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  whale  fishery  was  prostrated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
suffered  much  in  their  property;  and  toward  the  close  of  it,  great  distress 
began  to  appear  among  them.  In  1783,  of  their  large  fleet,  they  had  re- 
maining, but  7  sail  to  Brazil  of  100  to  150  tons — 5  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
and  7  to  the  West  Indies;  and  they  obtained  but  about  three  thousand 
barrels  of  oil. 

The  British  government  availed  themselves  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  fishery,  and,  in  1784,  exacted  a  duty  of£  13.3  sterling  per  ton,  which 
almost  entirely  destroyed  the  market.  Strong  inducements  were  held  out 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  to  remove  to  Haliikx,  and  establish  them- 
selves there.  In  1786-7  a  considerable  number  removed  to  that  place, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  and  returned.  After  this  period,  the  fishery  grad- 
ual! v  advanced:  and,  in  those  seas  where  the  whale  had  been  taken  for 
years,  viz.  the  Western  Islands,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Brazils,  and  some  less 
frequenti»(l  coasts,  the  business  was  diligently  pursued  until,  in  1788,  stim- 
ulated by  large  bounties,  a  ship  was  fitted  from  London  for  the  Pacific. 
In  that  year,  the  first  Spermaceti,  which  was  ever  vexed  by  man  in  that 
ocean,  yielded  to  the  skill  of  the  only  American  on  board  that  vessel,  a  na- 
tive of  Nantucket,  now  living  in  that  place.  The  first  vessel  which  ever 
went  from  that  town  into  that  ocean  commenced  her  voyage  in  1791.  The 
Spermaceti  whale  continued  to  be  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru, 
and  the  fleet  to  augment,  until  the  war  of  1812  put  a  stop  to  the  pursuit. 
At  that  time,  there  were  employed  in  the  business  about  40  ships,  of  200  to 
250  tons  each.  One  half  of  this  number  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
and  at  the  peace  of  1815,  twenty  ships  only,  from  that  port,  remained  to 
continue  the  fishery.  These  Were  soon  fitted,  and  speedily  took  their  de- 
parture f()r  either  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru.  The  increase  of 
the  business  soon  spread  a  large  fleet  on  the  last  mentioned  coast,  and  the 
whale  became  exceedingly  scarpe.  They  were,  in  fact,  driven  by  continued 
pursuit  from  their  accustomed  track. 

It  became  necessary  to  explore  regions  unfrequented,  even  to  procure 
cargoes  for  vessels  already  in  the  Pacific.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1819, 
steering  westward  to  the  longitude  of  90  to  100,  whales  were  again  found, 
and  large  quantities  of  oil  procured  in  a  short  time.  This  "off  shore 
ground,"  as  it  was  called,  being  quite  limited,  was  soon  crowded  with  ships, 
and  other  haunts  of  the  whale  must  be  found.  In  1821,  therefore,  the  first 
ship  which  ever  adventured,  to  the  north,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  "Japan 
Coast,"  entered  those  seas;  and  her  great  success  richly  repaid  her  enterpri- 
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sing  owners.  She  belonged  to  Nantucket.  Since  that  period,  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  spermaceti  oil  imported  into  this  country,  has  been  procured 
northward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  various  degrees  of  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude— in  an  ocean  almost  entirely  unexplored,  and  in  which  there  have 
been  already  discovered,  by  these  navigators,  a  large  number  of  most  dan- 
gerous reefs  and  shoals. 

The  history  of  the  whale  fishery  from  New  Bedford,  is  comprehended,  in 
all  important  respects,  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  Nantucket.  The 
fishery  of  the  former  has  always  followed  that  of  the  latter.  Its  kxal 
advantages  are  superior,  and  have  enabled  it  already  to  maintain  a  power- 
ful rivalship  in  the  trade. 

In  1827,  New  Bedford  had  engaged  in  whale  fishing,  68  Shipaand  17 
Brigs.  There  were  imported  of  Spermaceti  oil  43,533  bblft— of  Whale  oil, 
22,065  bbls— Bone  (whale),  169,581  pounds. 

Nantucket  had  engaged  in  the  fishery,  62  Ships  and  1  Brig.  Spermaeeti 
oil  imported  82,190  bbls.—Whaleoil,  2,000  bbls.— Bone,  12,000  lbs. 

There  were  imported  into  all  other  ports: — in  New  York,  ConiKcticut, 
Rhode  Island,  &c.  of  Spermaceti  oil  16,467  bbU.— Whaleoil,  25,000  bbk. 

The  Ships  engaged  in  the  Spermaceti  fishing  in  the  Pacific,  are  from  300 
to  480  tons  each,  and  are  manned  with  21  to  30  men.  In  18S7  the  value 
of  oil  averaged  about  70  cts.  for  Spermaceti,  and  30  cents  for  whale,  and  50 
cents  for  bone. 

This  little  spot  is  the  nucleus  of  the  whale  fishing  of  the  world.  A  boB- 
ness  of  so  much  importance,  and  so  rapidly  increasing,  would  seem  to  dewrre 
attention,  and  such  aid  as  is  consistent  with  other  great  brancheaof 
al  industry  and  enterprise. 


INTRODUCTORY   LECTURE, 


READ  TO  THE  BOSTON  MECHANICS*  INSTITUTION,  AT  THE  OP^N- 
ING  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES.    NOV.  12,  181». 


I  APPEAR  before  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  performance  of  a  duty, 
ivhich  is,  in  so  great  a  degree,  foreign  from  my  habitual  studies  and 
pursuits,  that  it  rnay  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  hope  for  a  creditable 
3xecution  of  the  task.  But  I  have  not  allowed  considerations  of 
his  kind  to  weigh  against  a  strong  and  ardent  desire  to  signify  my 
ipprobation  of  the  objects,  and  my  conviction  of  the  utility,  of  this 
nstitution;  and  to  manifest  my  prompt  attention  to  whatever  others 
nay  suppose  to  be  in  my  power,  to  promote  its  respectability  and  to 
iurther  its  designs. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  declares  its  precise  object  to 
36)  '^  Mutual  Instruction  in  the  Sciences,  as  connected  with  the 
VIechanic  Arts."  It 

The  distinct  purpose  is  to  connect  science,  more  and  more,  with 
irt;  to  teach  the  established,  and  indent  new,  modes  of  combining 
}kill  with  strength;  to  bring  the  power  of  the  human  understanding 
n  aid  of  tlie  physical  powers  of  the  human  frame;  to  facilitate  the 
cooperation  of  the  mmd  with  the  hand;  to  augment  convenience, 
ighten  labor,  and  mitigate  toil,  by  stretching  the  dominion  of  mind, 
iirther  and  farther,  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  by  making  those 
3lcnients,  themselves,  submit  to  human  rule,  follow  human  bidding, 
ind  work  together  for  human  happiness. 

The  visible  and  tangible  creation  into  which  we  are  introduced 
it  our  birth,  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  fixed  and  stationary.  Motion,  or 
change  of  place,  regular  or  occasional,  belongs  to  all  or  most  of  the 
hings  which  are  around  us.  Animal  life  everywhere  moves;  the 
^arth  itself  has  its  motion,  and  its  complexities  of  motion;  the  ocean 
leaves  and  subsides;  rivers  run  lingering  or  rushing,  to  the  sea;  and 
he  air  which  we  breathe  moves  and  acts  with  mighty  power.  Mo- 
ion,  thus  pertaining  to  the  physical  objects  which  surround  us,  is 
he  exhaustless  fountain,  whence  philosophy  draws  the  means,  by 
.vhich,  in  various  degrees,  and  endless  forms,  natural  agencies  and 
he  tendencies  of  inert  matter,  are  brought  to  the  succour  and  assia- 
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tanco  of  human  strength.  It  is  the  object  of  mechanical  contriraiice 
to  modify  motion,  to  produce  it  in  new  forms,  to  direct  it  to  new  par- 
poses,  to  muhiply  its  uses, — ^by  means  of  it  to  do  better,  that  which 
human  strength  could  do  without  its  aid, — and  to  perform  that,  also, 
which  such  strength,  unassisted  by  art,  could  not  perform. 

Motion  itself  is  but  the  result  of  force;  or,  in  other  words,  feroe 
is  defined  to  be  whatever  tends  to  produce  motion.  The  opentioD 
of  forces,  therefore,  on  bodies,  is  the  broad  field,  which  is  open  fer 
that  philosophical  examination,  the  results  of  which  it  is  the  business 
of  mechanical  contrivance  to  apply.  The  leading  forces  or  soarces 
of  motion  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  power  of  animals,  gravity,  heat, 
the  M'inds,  and  water.  There  are  various  others  of  less  power,  or 
of  more  difficult  application.  Mechanical  philosophy,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  be  that  science  which  instructs  us  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  moving  powers,  animate  or  inanimate;  in  the  manner  of 
modifying  those  powers,  and  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  some 
of  them  by  artificial  means,  such  as  heat  and  electricity;  and  in  ap- 
plying the  varieties  of  force  and  motion,  thus  derived  from  natural 
agencies,  to  the  arts  of  life.  This  is  the  object  of  mechanical  phi- 
losophy. None  can  doubt,  certainly,  the  high  importance  of  this 
sort  of  knowledge,  or  fail  to  see  how  suitable  it  is  to  the  elevated 
rank  and  the  dignity  of  reasoning  beings.  Man's  grand  distinctioa 
is  his. intellect,  his  mental  capacity.  It  is  this,  which  renders  bin 
highly  and  peculiarly  responsible  to  his  Creator.  It  is  this,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  rule  over  other  animals  is  established  in  his 
hands;  and  it  is  this,  mainly,  which  enables  him  to  exercise  dominioa 
over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  subdue  them  to  himself. 

But  it  is  true,  also,  that  his  own  animal  organization  gives  him  ao- 
periority,  and  is  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  God  oa 
earth.  It  contributes  to  cause,  as  well  as  prove,  his  elevated  raak 
in  creation.  His  port  is  erect,  his  face  toward  heaven,  and  he  if 
furnished  with  limbs  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  his  sap- 
port  or  locomotion,  and  which  are  at  once  powerful,  flexible,  capable 
of  innumerable  modes  and  varieties  of  action,  and  terminated  by 
instrument  of  wonderful,  heavenly  workmanship, — ^the  human  h 
This  marvellous  physical  conformation,  gives  man  the  power  of 
ing,  with  great  eflect,  upon  external  objects,  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestions  of  his  understanding,  and  of  applying  the  results  of  fail 
reasoning  power  to  his  own  purposes.  Without  this  particular  ftp* 
mation,  he  would  not  be  man,  with  whatever  sagacity  he  had  beea 
endowed.  iSo  bounteous  grant  of  intellect,  were  it  the  pleasure ef 
heaven  to  make  such  grant,  could  raise  any  of  the  brute  creation  to 
an  equality  with  the  human  race.  Were  it  bestowed  on  the  Levia- 
than, he  must  remain,  nevertlielcss,  in  the  element  where  alone  be 
could  maintain  his  physical  existence.  He  would  still  be  but  the  in* 
elegant,  misshapen  inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  ^^  wallowing  unwieMf, 
enormous  in  his  gait.'*  Were  the  Elephant  made  to  possess  it,  il 
would  but  teach  him  the  deformity  of  his  own  structure,  the  oa- 
loveliness  of  his  frame,  though  '^  the  hugest  of  things,^'  his  disabibtf 
to  act  on  external  matter,  and  the  degrading  nature  of  hisownphf^ 
ical  wants,  which  lead  him  to  the  deserts,  and  give  him  for  his  fiiTwiM 
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homo  the  torrid  pUinf  of  the  tropics.  It  was  placing  the  king  of 
Babylon  fliiflicicntly  out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  though  he  car- 
ried all  his  reasoning  facuhics  with  him,  when  he  waa  sent  away,  to 
ent  ^rn<4s  lika  nn  ox.  And  this  may  properly  suggest  to  our  conside- 
ruli«>ii,  what  w  undeniably  true,  that  there  is  hardly  a  greater  blessing 
conferred  on  man  than  his  natural  wants.  If  ho  had  wanted  no 
more  than  the  beasts,  who  can  say  how  much  more  than  they,  ho 
would  have  attained?  Does  he  associate,  does  he  cultivate,  does 
ho  build,  docs  he  navigate?  The  original  impulse  to  all  these,  lies 
in  his  wants.  It  proceeds  from  the  necessities  of  his  condition,  and 
from  th«  efforts  of  unsatistied  desire.  Kvery  want  not  of  a  low 
kind,  phynical  as  well  as  ni<»ral,  which  the  human  breast  feels,  and 
which  brutes  do  not  feel  and  cannot  feel,  raises  man,  by  so  much, 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  is  a  clear  proof,  and  a  direct  instance, 
of  the  favor  of  God  towards  his  so  much  favored  human  offspring. 
If  man  had  been  so  made  as  to  have  desired  nothing,  he  would  have 
wanted  almost  everything  worth  |>ossessing. 

Hut  doubtless  the  reas<ining  facuhy,  the  mind,  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic attribute  of  the  human  race.  By  the  exercise  of  this,  he 
arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodies.  This 
is  srirnre,  properly  and  emphatically  so  called.  It  is  the  science 
of  pure  mat  hematics;  and  in  the  high  branches  of  this  science  lies 
the  true  sublime  ot'  human  acquisition.  If  any  attainment  deserve 
that  epithet,  it  is  the  knowledge,  which,  from  the  mensuration  of  the 
minutest  dust  of  the  balance,  {irocceds  on  the  rising  scale  of  mate- 
rial bodies,  everywhere  weighing,  everywhere  measuring,  every- 
where d(*teoting  and  explaining  the  laws  of  force  and  motion,  pene- 
trating into  the  secret  principles  which  hold  the  universe  of  CtcKl 
togrtlier,  and  balancing  world  against  world,  and  system  against 
ftystem.  When  we  seek  to  accompany  those,  who  pursue  their 
fKtu<Iies  at  once  so  high,  so  vast  and  so  exact;  when  we  arrive  at  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  which  pour  in  day,  on  the  works  of  God,  as 
if  a  sorntul  fiat  tor  light  had  gone  ibrth  from  his  own  mouth;— when, 
further,  we  attempt  to  follow  those,  who  set  out  where  Newton 
paus<-d,  making  his  goal  their  starting  place,  and  proceeding  with 
demonMration  upon  demonstration,  and  discovery  u|M)n  discovery, 
bring  new  worhU,  and  new  systems  of  worlds  within  the  limits  of 
the  known  universe,  failing  to  learn  all  only  because  all  is  infinite; 
however  we  say  i>f  man,  in  admiration  of  his  physical  structure, 
that  *'  in  fnriii  and  moving  he  is  express  and  admirable,''  it  is  here, 
and  here  \s  ithniit  irreverence,  we  may  exelaim,  *^  in  apprehension  how 
like  a  iiod  '  *'  The  study  of  the  pure  mathematics  will  of  course 
nttt  be  exten^iM  Iv  luirsiied  in  an  institution,  which,  like  this,  has  a 
«lirert  praetii-al  ti  inlenfy  and  aim.  Hut  it  is  still  to  be  remembered, 
that  pnr«>  ni.'t'heniaties  lit>  at  the  fuundatitm  of  mechanical  philos4>phy, 
and  that  it  i-i  i:;noranee  only  which  can  siM'ak  or  think  of  that  sub- 
lime »ieii'nci»  a^  useless  research  or  barren  speculation. 

It  ha-«  already  .been  saitl  that  the  general  and  well  known  agents, 
usually  re;;arded  as  the  principal  sources  of  mechanical  powers, 
are,  gravity,  acting  on  solid  bodies,  the  fall  of  water,  which  is  but 
gravity  acting  on  lluids,  air,  heat,  and  animal  strength.     For  the 
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useful  direction  and  application  of  the  four  first  of  these,  thit  iS|  of 
all  of  them  which  belong  to  inanimate  nature,  some  intermediate  ap- 
paratus, or  contrivance,  becomes  necessary;  and  this  appantuiy 
whatever  its  form,  is  a  machine.  A  machine  is  an  invention  for  the 
application  of  motion,  cither  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  moving 
power,  or  by  rendering  a  body  in  motion  capable  of  communicating 
a  motion  greater  or  less  than  its  own  to  other  bodies,  or  by  enabling 
it  to  overcome  a  power  of  greater  intensity  or  force  than  its  own. 
And  it  is  usually  said  that  every  machine,  however  apparently  eom- 
plex,  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  some  one  or  more  of  those 
single  machines,  of  which,  according  to  one  mode  of  description, 
there  are  si>c,  and  according  to  another,  three,  called  the  mechanical 
powers.  But  because  machinery,  or  all  mechanical  contrivance,  is 
thus  capable  of  resolution  into  a  few  elementary  forms,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  science,  or  art,  or  both  together,  though  pressed 
with  the  utmost  force  of  human  genius,  and  cultivated  by  the  last 
degree  of  human  assiduity,  will  ever  exhaust  the  combinations  into 
which  these  elementary  forms  may  be  thrown.  An  indefinite, 
though  not  an  infmite  reach  of  invention  may  be  expected;  butia- 
dcfinite,  also,  if  not  infinite,  are  the  possible  combmations  of  ele- 
mentary principles.  The  field,  then,  is  vast  and  unbounded.  We 
know  not,  to  what  yet  unthought  of  heights  the  power  of  man  over 
the  agencies  of  nature  may  be  carried.  We  only  know,  that  tke 
last  half  century  has  witnessed  an  amazingly  accelerated  progress 
in  useful  discoveries,  and  that  at  the  present  moment,  science  and 
art  arc  acting  together,  with  a  new  companionship,  and  with  the 
most  happy  and  striking  results.  The  history  of  mechanical  philos- 
ophy, is,  of  itself,  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  will  doubtless  be 
treated  in  this  ]>lacc  fully,  and  methodically,  by  stated  lecturers. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  man,  which,  like  that  of  his  domestic 
habits  and  daily  occupations,  has  been  too  unfrequently  the  subject 
of  research;  having  been  thrust  aside  by  the  more  dazzling  topics 
of  war  and  pr)Iitical  revolutions.  We  are  not  often  conducted  bj 
historians  within  the  houses  or  huts  of  our  ancestors,  as  they  wtn 
centuries  ago,  and  made  acquainted  with  their  domestic  uteuib 
and  domestic  arrangements.  We  sec  too  little,  both  of  the  conv^ 
niences  and  inconveniences  of  their  daily  and  ordinary  lite.  Then 
are,  indeed,  rich  materials  for  interesting  details  on  these  par* 
ticulars,  to  be  collected  from  the  labors  of  Goguet  and  Bedunaaa, 
Henry  and  Turner;  buf,  still,  a  thorough  and  well  written  histuryof 
those  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  now  comamly 
known,  is  a  dtsiiL-ratum  in  literature. 

Flunian  sagacity,  stimulated  by  human  wants,  Heizes  first  oB  (It 
nearest  natural  assistant.  The  power  of  his  own  ami,  is  an  earif 
lesson,  among  the  studies  of  primitive  man.  This  is  aoiBsl 
strength;  and  from  this  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  employing,  Ibr 
his  own  use,  the  strength  of  otluT  animals.  A  stone,  impelled  bf 
the  power  of  his  arm,  he  finds  will  produce  a  greater  eflectythaatk 
arm  itself;  this  is  a  species  of  nifichanical  power.  The  effect  n- 
sults  from  a  combination  of  the  moving  force  with  the  gravity  of  a 
heavy  body.     The  limb  of  a  tree  is^  a  rude,  but  powerfiil 
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it  is  a  lever.  And  the  mechanical  powers  being  all  discovered,  like 
other  natural  qualities,  by  induction,  (I  use  the  word  as  Bacon  used 
it,)  or  experience,  and  not  by  any  reasoning  ap^'iort,  their,  progress 
has  kept  pace  with  the  general  civilisation  and  education  of  nations. 
The  history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  while  it  strongly  illustrates, 
in  its  general  results,  the  force  of  the  human  mind,  exhibits,  in  its 
details,  most  interesting  pictures  of  ingenuity  struggling  with  the 
conception  of  new  combinations,  and  of  deep,  intense,  and  powerful 
thought,  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  find  out,  or  deduce,  the  general 
principle  from  the  indications  of  particular  facts.  We  are  now  so 
far  advanced  beyond  the  age  when  the  principal,  leading,  important 
mathematical  discoveries  were  made,  and  they  have  become  so  much 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  their  impor- 
tance, or  be  justly  sensible  what  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science 
each  constituted.  The  half  frantic  exultation  of  Archimedes,  when 
he  had  solved  the  problem  respecting  the  crown  of  Hiero,  was  on 
an  occasion  and  for  a  cause  certainly  well  allowing  very  high  joy. 
A^  so  also  was  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

The  altar  of  Apollo  at  Athene  was  a  square  block,  or  oube,  and 
to  double  it  required  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  This  was  a 
process  involving  an  unascertained  mathematical  principle.  It  was 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  traditional  story,  that 
by  way  of  atoning  for  some  affront  to  that  god,  the  oracle  command- 
ed the  Athenians  to  double  his  allar;  an  injunction,  we  know,  which 
occupied  the  keen  sagacity  of  the  Greek  geometricians  for  more 
than  iialf  a  century,  before  they  were  able  to  obey  it.  It  is  to  the 
great  honor,  however,  of  this  inimitable  people,  the  Greeks,  a  peo- 
ple whose  genius  seems  to  have  been  equally  fitted  for  the  invieeti- 
gations  of  science  and  the  works  of  imagination,  that  the  immortal 
Euclid,  centuries  before  our  era,  composed  his  Elements  of  Geome- 
try; a  work  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  has  been,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  text  book  for  instruction  in  that  science. 

A  history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  however,  would  not  begin 
with  Greece.  There  is  a  wonder  beyond  Greece.  Higher  up  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  nearer,  far  nearer,  to  the  origin  of  our  race, 
out  of  all  reach  of  letters,  beyond  the  sources  of  tradition,  beyond 
all  history,  except  what  remains  in  the  monuments  of  her  own  art, 
stands  Egypt,  the  mother  of  nations!  Egypt!  Thebes!  the  Laby- 
rinth! the  Pyramids!  Who  shall  explain  the  mysteries,  which  these 
names  suggest?  The  Pyramids!  Who  -can  inform  Us,  whether 
it  was  by  mere  numbers,  and  patience,  and  labor,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  simple  lever,  or  if  not,  by  what  forgotten  combination  of  power, 
by  what  now  unknown  machines,  mass  was  thus  aggregated  to  mass, 
and  quarry  piled  on  quarry,  till  solid  granite  seemed  to  cover  the 
earth  and  reach  the  skies? 

The  ancients  discovered  many  things,  but  they  left  many  things 
also  to  be  discovered;  and  this,  as  a  general  truth,  is  what  our  posteri- 
ty, a  thousand  years  hence,  will  be  able  to  say,  doubtless,  when  we 
and  our  generation  shall  be  recorded  also  among  the  ancients.  For, 
indeed,  God  seems  to  have  proposed  his  material  universe,  as  a 
standing,  perpetual  study  to  his  intelligent  creatures;  where,  ever 
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learning,  thej  can  yet  never  learn  all;  and  if  that  material  univerae 
shall  last  till  man  shall  have  discovered  all  that  is  unknown,  but  which, 
by  the  progressive  improvement  of  his  faculties  he  is  capable  of 
knowing,  it  will  remain  through  a  duration  beyond  human  measure- 
ment, and  beyond  human  comprehension. 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  our  present  system  of  arithmetical 
notation;  nothing  of  algebra,  and  of  course  nothing  of  the  impor- 
tant application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  They  had  not  learned 
the  use  of  logarithms,  and  were  ignorant  of  fluxions.  They  had  noC 
attained  to  any  just  mode  for  the  mensuration  of  the  earth;  a  matter 
of  great  moment  to  astronomy,  navigation,  and  other  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  great  results  which  have  followed  the  developement 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation. 

In  the  useful  and  practical  arts,  many  inventions  and  contriTan- 
ces,  to  the  production  of  which  the  degree  of  ancient  knowledge 
would  appear  to  us  to  have  been  adequate,  and  which  seem  quite 
obvious,  are  yet  of  lute  origin.  The  application  of  water,  tor  ezav- 
ple,  to  turn  a  mill,  is  a  thing  not  known  to  have  been  accomplished 
at  all  in  Greece,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  attempted  at 
Rome,  till  in  or  near  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  production  of  the 
same  effect  by  wind,  is  a  still  later  invention.  It  dates  only  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  propulsion  of  the  saw,  by  aor 
other  power  than  that  of  the  arm,  is  treated  as  a  novelty  in  £ngltiMl, 
so  late  as  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Bishop  of 
£ly.  Ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  England  to  the  Pope,  says, 
'^  he  saw,  at  Lyons,  a  saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright  wheel,  sod  the 
water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough,  which  deliT- 
ereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheels.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece  of 
timber  put  to  the  axlctree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  hroeky  (a  hand 
organ,)  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with 
the  force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continoalhr 
eateth  in,  and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  rigall  of  wood, 
from  severing.  Also  the  timber  licth,  as  it  were  upon  a  ladder, 
which  is  brought  by  little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice." 
From  this  description  of  the  primitive  power-saw,  it  would  teem 
that  it  was  probably  fust  only  at  one  end,  and  that  the  brock  aad 
rigall  performed  the  part  of  the  arm,  in  the  common  uae  of  ths 
handsaw. 

It  must  always  have  been  a  very  considerable  object  lor  men  to 
possess,  or  obtain,  the  power  of  raising  water,  otherwise  thaa  by 
mere  manual  labor.  Yet  nothing  like  the  common  suction  piUBp 
has  been  found  among  rude  nations.  It  has  arrived  at  its  preseot 
state  only  by  slow  and  doubtful  steps  of  improvement;  and,  mdeed, 
in  that  present  state,  however  obvious  and  unattractive,  it  is  sosM- 
thing  of  an  abstruse  and  refined  invention.  It  was  unknown  is 
China,  until  Kuropeans  visited  the  ^^  Celestial  Empire;*'  and  is  stiB 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  As<ia,  beyond  the  pale  of  European  settle 
meats,  or  the  reach  of  European  communication.  The  Greeks  aa4 
Romans  are  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  in  the  early  ti 
of  their  history;  and  it  is  usually  said  to  have  come  firom  Al 
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dria,  where  physical  science  was  much  cuhivated  by  the  Greek 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies. 

These  few  and  scattered  historical  notices,  gentlemen,  of  ilnpor- 
tant  inventions,  have  been  introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
gesting that  there  is  much  which  is  both  curious  and  instructive  in 
the  history  of  mechanics;  and  that  many  things  which  to  us,  in  our 
state  of  knowledge,  seem  so  obvious  as  that  we  should  thipk  they 
would  at  once  force  theiiiselves  on  men's  adoption,  haye,  neverthe- 
less, been  accomplished  slowly  and  by  painful  efforts. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  be  in- 
teresting, still  more  so,  doubtless,  would  be  the  exhibit][6nof  their  pres- 
ent state,  and  a  full  display  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  car^ 
ried.  This  field  is  much  too  wide  even,  to  be  entered,  on  this  occasion. 
The  briefest  outline  even  ^  would  exceed  its  limits ;  and  the  whole  subject 
will  regularly  fall  to  hands  much  more  able  to  sustain  it.  The  slight- 
est glance,  however,  must  convince  us  that  mechanical  power  and 
mechanical  skill,  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America, 
mark  an  epoch  in  human  history,  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Ma- 
chinery is  made  to  perform  what  has  formerly  been  the  toil  of  human 
hands,  to  an  extent  that  astonishes  the  most  sanguine,  with  a  degree 
of  power  to  which  no  number  of  human  arms  is  equal,  and  with  such 
precision  and  exactness  as  almost  to  suggest  the  notion  of  reason 
and  intelligence  in  the  machines  themselves.  Every  natural  agent 
is  put  unrelentingly  to  the  task.  The  winds  work,  the  waters  work; 
the  elasticity  of  metals  work:  gravity  is  solicited  into  a  thousand 
new  forms  of  action:  levers  are  multiplied  upon  levers:  wheels  revolve 
on  the  peripheries  of  other  wheels;  the  saw  and  the  plane  are  tor- 
tured into  an  accommodation  to  new  uses,  and,  last  of  all^  with 
inimitable  power,  and ''with  whirlwind  sound,"  comes  the  potent 
agency  of  steam.  In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries  of 
improvement  has  this  single  agent  comprised,  in  the  short  compltss 
of  fifty  years  !  Everywhere  practicable,  everywhere  efficient,  it 
has  an  arm  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to 
which  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand  times  as 
many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam  is  found,  in  triumph- 
ant operation,  on  the  seas;  and  under  the  influence  of  its  strong  pro- 
pulsion, the  gallant  ship, 


A^inst  the  wind,  against  the  tide 
Still  tteadiet,  with  an  upright  keel.' 


It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  oti  his  oars;  it  is  in 
highways,  and  begins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses^  of  land  con- 
veyance; it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet  below  the  earth's 
surface ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops  of  the  trades.  It  rows, 
it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins, 
it  weaves,  it  prints.  It  seems  to  say  to  men,  at  least  to  the  class 
of  artisans,  "  Leave  off  your  manual  labor,  give  over  your  bodily 
toil;  bestow  but  your  skill  and  reason  to  the  directing  of  my  power, 
and  I  will  bear  the  toil, — with  no  muscle  to  grow  weary,  no  nerve  to 
relax,  no  breast  to  feel  faintncss."  What  further  improvements 
may  still  be  made  in  the  use  of  this  astonishing  power,  it  is  impoa- 
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siblc  to  know,  and  it  were  vain  to  conjecture.  What  we  do  know,  is, 
that  it  has  most  essentially  altered  the  face  of  affairs,  and  that  no 
visible  limit  yet  appears  beyond  which  its  progress  is  seen  to  be  im- 
possible. If  its  power  were  now  to  be  annihilated,  if  we  were  to 
miss  it  on  the  water  and  in  the  mills,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were 
going  back  to  rude  ages. 

This  society,  then,  gentlemen,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  further 
and  further  applying  science  to  the  arts,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
much  of  science  to  be  applied.  Philosophy  and  the  Mathematics  have 
attained  to  high  degrees,  and  still  stretch  their  wings,  like  the  Eagle. 
Chymistry,  at  the  same  time,  acting  in  another  direction,  has  made 
equally  important  discoveries,  capable  of  a  direct  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life.  Here,  again,  within  so  short  a  period  as  the  lires 
of  some  of  us,  almost  all  that  is  known  has  been  learned.  And 
while  there  is  this  aggregate  of  science,  already  vast,  but  still  rapid- 
ly increasing,  offering  itself  to  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  contri- 
vance, there  is  a  corresponding  demand  for  every  work  and  inven- 
tion of  art, — produced  by  the  wants  of  a  rich,  an  enterprising  and 
an  elegant  age.  Associations  like  this,  therefore,  have  materials 
to  work  upon,  ends  to  work  for,  and  encouragement  to  work. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  not  only  are  the  general 
circumstances  of  the  age  favorable  to  such  institutions  as  this, 
but  that  there  seems  a  high  degree  of  propriety  that  one  or  more 
should  be  established  here,  in  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  In 
no  other  part  of  the  country,  is  there  so  great  a  concentration  of 
mechanical  operations.  Events  have  given  to  New  England  the 
lead,  in  the  great  business  of  domestic  manufactures.  Her  thick- 
ened population,  her  energetic  free  labor,  her  abundant  fhlls  of  wa- 
ter, and  various  other  causes,  have  led  her  citizens  to  embaric-with 
great  boldness,  into  extensive  manufactures.  The  success  of  their 
establishments  depends,  of  course,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  per* 
fection  to  which  machinery  may  be  carried.  Improvement  in  this, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  led  to  chance  or  accident,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  tit  subject  of  assiduous  study.  The  attention  of  ov 
community  is,  also,  at  the  present  moment,  strongly  attracted  towaidi 
the  construction  of  canals,  railways,  dry  docks,  and  other  importnC 
public  works.  Civil  engineering  is  becoming  a  profession,  ofliiiii 
honorable  support  find  creditable  distinction  to  such  as  may  qoaliij 
themselves  to  discharge  its  duties.  Another  interesting  fact  isbelbre 
us.  New  taste  and  a  new  excitement  are  evidently  springing  up 
in  our  vicinity  in  regard  to  an  art,  which,  as  it  unites  in  n  M«ip»l«r 
degree,  utility  and  beauty,  affords  inviting  encouragements  to  genias 
and  skill.  I  mean  Architecture.  Architecture  is  military,  naval, 
sacrod,  civil,  or  domestic.  Auval  architecture,  certainly,  is  of  ths 
hiirhest  importance  to  a  commercial  and  navigating  people,  to  nj 
nothing  of  its  intimate  and  essential  connexion,  with  the  means  of  B^ 
tional  defence.  This  science  siiould  not  be  regarded  as  hnving  a^ 
ready  reached  its  utmost  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  been  soon  til 
in  u  course  of  rapid  advancement.  The  building,  the  rigging,  tks 
navigating  of  ships  have,  to  every  ones  conviction,  been  subjects 
of  great  improvement  withiu  the  last  fiAcen  years.     And  where. 
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rather  timn  in  New  Rnffiancl,  mny  still  further  impro^'cmontfl  be 
looked  for r  Where  in  Hhip  huihiiii^  cither  a  greater  buniiieM,  or 
pursued  with  more  skill  and  eagerness? 

Ill  ri\il,  sarrrd,  and  domestic  arrhitecturc,  prenent  appearancen 
aiitlmriM'  the  ntronf^est  hopes  of  improvement.  The^(e  hopes  reKt, 
anioiiir  iithtr  things,  on  unambiguous  indications  of  the  growing 
pn*\  alfiiri'  dfii  just  taste.  The  principles  of  architecture  are  found- 
ed in  natiin\  or  g4)od  sense,  as  mnrh  us  the  principles  of  epic  poet- 
ry. The  art  constitutes  a  henntitul  me<iium,  between  what  belongs 
to  more  tanrv,  and  what  lielongs  entirf-ly  to  the  exact  sciences.  In 
its  tnrnis  and  mi»difications,  it  admits  of  intinite  variation,  giving 
broad  mnni  for  invention  and  genius;  while,  in  its  general  princi- 
ples, it  is  t'onnded  on  that  which  h>ng  ex)>erienceand  the  ccmcurrenC 
jiid:;ni«-nt  nf  a;ics  have  ascertained  to  be  generally  jdeasiiig.  Cer- 
tain relatioii<<,  of  parts  to  parts,  have  been  satisfactory  to  uU  the  culti- 
vated <;eii4rati«Mis  of  men.  I'hese  relations  constitute  what  is  called 
prtyporlum^  and  this  i-*  the  great  basis  of  architectural  art.  This  es- 
tahlished  |)ri>|>ortion  is  not  tobe  /iiZ/fMrtf/merely  because  it  is  ancient, 
but  liernu'-e  it-i  t^e,  an<I  the  plea*:ure  which  it  has  been  found  capa- 
ble of  ;;i\inir  to  the  miniK  through  the  eye,  in  ancient  times,  and 
modern  tinnw,  aii<l  all  civilized  times,  prove  that  its  principles  are 
well  tniiinlcd,  and  jM^t;  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Iliad  is  jiroved, 
by  the  «*«»n<«nt  »>i  all  ai;«s,  ti»  bt»  a  i;ond  jioem. 

:\n*!iiterture,  |  liavt  >:ud.  i-*  an  art  that  unites,  in  a  sin:!ular  man- 
ner, tin*  n^«  till  ami  the  i>eautitul.  It  is  not  to  l)e  int'erretl  tVoni  tins, 
that  evrrxtliiUL'  in  ar«'hiliTture  is  beautiful,  or  is  to  he  >o  esteemed, 
in  exaet  {irMiMtrti'Mi  to  it**  apparent  utility.  No  mt»re  it  meant,  than 
thai  iititliiiiir  wliK'h  evideiitlx  thwarts  utilitv  can  or  ouiiht  to  be  ac- 
eounte«l  iM-aiitii'id;  because,  in  every  uork  of  art.  the  de>iir||  is  t<» 
be  reL':iii|i-d,  and  uliat  defeats  that  (h  sign,  cannot  be  considered 
:lh  well  d'Mie.  The  French  rlh'toricians  have  a  mavim,  that  in  litera- 
ry cnmiMi-itjon,  *•  !ii>thing  is  beautiful  which  is  n«»t  true."  They 
do  iiMt  int«nd  to  say,  that  strict  and  literal  truth  is  alone  beautiful 
in  iHiitrv  or  orati»r\ ;  but  thev  mean  tliat,  that  which  irros>lv  of- 
fend-i  atram^t  prohahility,  i»*  not  in  g«»od  ta-*te,  in  either.  The  same 
relation  >iih'-i«i>«  i>etue<-ii  beautv  and  utilitv  in  architecture,  as  be- 
twt'cii  truth  and  mianination  in  po«'trv.  I'ttlitv  is  mn  to  be  obviously 
*«aeri(ii  ( (I  tolieaiitv,  in  tlio  one  ra^e;  truth  and  |irol>ahility  arc  not  to 
be  outrai'ed  lor  the  raii<ie  of  fn  tion  and  I'anev,  in  the  other.  In  the 
s<-vtr(T  ^t\  |i-s  of  nrchite'tnre,  beauty  aiid  utility  ap)>roacli,  so  as 
to  Im-  ahiK'^t  iilrntical.  Wfit-re  utility  is  more  strtuigly  than  ordinary 
the  main  de«.i^n,  the  prop.trtioits  whn-h  produce  ii,  raise  the  senso 
<»r  f'ei  hni;  ot'  iM-anlv.  hv  a  •«»rt  »»t*  refit- rtion  or  detlucti<>n  td'tlio  mind. 
It  IS  -ill.!  tliat  ani  i«nt  H-'in*'  had  perha|»>  no  finer  sjuwimens  of  the 
rla--j«-  l>  «rii-.  lha!i  were  in  the  srwirs  whicli  ran  und«'r  hiT  streets, 
and  \Mii«-h  u<  re  ot'  ri>iir«e  al\\a\sto  Im-  r<i\irt-d  fii»ni  human  oiiser- 
lati'Mi'  '■•  triH"  i-  it,  that  cultivat«-ti  ta-tr  is  al\va\.'«  pleased  uith  just- 
ness i.t'  |irii:Mirtion;  and  that  ile<«i<rii,  set  n  to  h*-  a>-e4tniplished,  gives 
|dt  a-iiif.  The  df^«*«i\erv  and  fast  inert  asjn:;  u-e  t»f  a  noble  materi- 
al. f'Mind  III  \a»t  ahiindanci*.  nearer  to  otir  cities  than  the  IVntelicaii 
fpiaini  <  to  Athens,  may  wrll  awaken,  as  they  do,  new  attention  tu 
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architectural  improvement.  If  this  material  be  not  entirelj  weD 
suited  to  the  elegant  Ionic,  or  the  rich  Corinthian,  it  is  yet  fitted, 
beyond  marble,  beyond  perhaps  almost  any  other  material,  for  the 
Doric,  of  which  the  appropriate  character  is  strength,  and  for  the 
Gothic,  of  which  the  appropriate  character  is  grandeur. 

It  is  not  more  than  justice,  perhaps,  to  our  ancestors,  to  call  the 
Gothic  the  English,  classic  architecture;  for  in  England,  probably, 
arc  its  most  distinguished  specimens.     As  its  leading  characteristic 
is  grandeur,  its  main  use  would  seem  to  be  sacred.     It  had  its  ori- 
gin, indeed,  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.     Its  evident    design  was 
to  surpass  the  ancient  orders,  by  the  size  of  the  structure  and  its  hr 
greater  heights;  to  excite  perceptions  of  beauty,  by  the  branching 
traceries  and  the  gorgeous  tabernacles  within;  and  to  inspire  religious 
awe  and  reverence  by  the  lofly  pointed  arches; — the  flying  buttresses, 
the  spires,  and  the  pinnacles,  springing  from  beneath,  stretching  up- 
wards towards  the  heavens  with  the  prayers  of  the  worshippers.    Ar- 
chitectural beauty  having  always  a  direct  reference  to  utility,  edifices, 
whether  civil  or  sacred,  must  of  course  undergo  diflerent  changei, 
in  different  places,  on  account  of  climate,  and  in  different  aces,  ob 
account  of  the  different  states  of  other  arts,  or  different  notions  of 
convenience.     The  hypethral  temple,  for  example,  or  temple  without 
a  roof,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  our  latitudes;  and  the  use  of  glasi, 
a  thing  not  now  to  be  dispensed  with,  is  also  to  be  accommodated, 
as  well  as  it  may  be,  to  the  architectural  structure.     These  neces- 
sary variations,  and  many  more  admissible  ones,  give  room  for  im- 
provements to  an  indefinite  extent,  without  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  taste.      May  we  not  hope,  then,  to  see  our  own  city 
celebrated  as  the  city  of  architectural  excellence?     May  we  not 
hope,  to  sec  our  native  granite  reposing  in  the  ever  during  strength 
of  the  Doric,  or  springing  up  in  the  grand  and  lof>y  Gothic,  in  fonso 
which  beauty  and  utility,  the  eye  and  the  judgment,  taste  and  devo- 
tion, shall  unite  to  approve  and  to  admire?     But  while  we  regard  ti- 
ered and  civil  architecture  as  highly  important,  let  us  not  forget  thst 
other  branch,  so  essential  to  personal  comfort  and  happinc8s,-^ome9- 
tic  architecture,  or  common  housebuilding.     In  ancient  times,  in  all 
governments,  and  under  despotic  governments  in  all  times,  the  con- 
venience or  gratification  of  the  monarch,  the  government,  or  tiie 
public,  has  been  allowed  too  oflen,  to  put  aside  considerations  of 
personal  and  individual  happiness.     With  us,  different  ideas  happilf 
prevail.    With  us,  it  is  not  the  public,  or  the  government,  in  its  cor- 
porate character,  that   is  the  only  object  of  regard.     The  pablie 
happiness  is  to  be  the  agf^regate  of  the  happiness  of  individusls. 
Our  system  begins  with  tlic  individual  man.     It  begins  with  hin 
when  he  loaves  the  cradle;  and  it  proposes  to  instruct  him  in  knov- 
ledge  and  in  morals,  to  prepare  him  for  his  state  of  manhood:  on  hif 
arrival  at  that  state,  to  invest  him  with  political  rights,  to  protect 
him,  in  his  property  and  pursuits,  and  in  his  family  and  social  coo- 
nexions;  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  as  an  individual,  monli 
and  rational  being,  wiiat  belongs  to  a  moral  and  rational  being.     For 
the  same  reason,  the  arts   arc    to  be   promoted  for    their  geoenl 
utility,  as  they  eifoct  the  personal  happiness  and  well  being  of  tkt 
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individuals  who  compose  tho  communitj.  It  woaM  te  adverse  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  system,  that  we  should  have  gorgeous  and 
ex|K!nHivn  public  buildings,  if  individuals  were  at  the  same  time  to 
li%-(*  in  houBCH  of  mud.  Our  public  edifices  are  to  be  reared  by  the 
surplus  (»r  wealth,  and  the  savmgH  of  labor,  after  the  necessities  and 
comtortrt  of  individualH  are  provided  for;  and  not,  like  the  Pyramids, 
by  the  unremitted  toil  of  thousands  of  half  starved  slaves.  Domes- 
tic architecture,  therefore,  as  connected  with  individual  comfort  and 
happincMii,  in  to  hold  a  first  place  in  the  esteem  of  our  artists.  Let 
our  citi/enn  have  houites  cheap,  but  comfortable;  not  gaudy,  but  in 
good  taste;  not  judged  by  the  portion  of  earth  which  they  cover,  but 
by  their  symmetry,  their  fitness  for  use,  and  their  durability. 

Without  farther  reference  to  particular  arts,  with  which  the  objects 
of  this  society  have  a  close  connexion,  it  may  yet  be  added,  gener- 
ally, that  tliis  is  a  period  of  great  activity,  of  industry,  of  entoff^ 
prise  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  period,  too,  of  growing 
wealth,  and  increasing  pros|ierity.  It  is  a  titee  when  men  are  tuft 
multiplying,  but  when  nit^ans  are  increasing  still  fafler  than  men. 
An  auftpirious  moment,  then,  it  is,  full  of  motive  and  encouragement, 
for  the  vigortius  prosecution  of  those  inquiries,  which  have  for  their 
object  tht*  discovery  of  farther  and  farther  means  of  uniting  the  resuita 
of  scientific  research  to  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 
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ARGUMENT 


ON  THE  TRIAL  OF  JOHN  F.  KNAPP,  FOR  THE  HURDEB  OF  JOOM 
WHITE,  E3Q.  OF  BALGH,  IK  THE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX.  "■**■ 
CHUSETTS;  ON  IBB  NICIIIT  OF  THE  «!■  OF  APBIL,  IBIS. 


Mr.  White,  a  bighty  mpiicuUc  uxl  mnhliy  cilinn  erSaka,  abam  ci#4  jm'* 
1^,  wu  lUind  nn  tie  moniiDgorilw  1th  of  A|iril,  1830,  in  hia  bed  wBiknd,  BAra* 

Riclmrd  Crun-niiwhiekl,  Civorga  Cninuinsliield,  JuM>ph  J.  Kn>ni,  ud  Jste  F.  Kafh 
neru  n  Ibw  wcclu  nfirr  umbKl  on  n  diurgc  uf  lut  ing  |ieqictrated  ihe  imsthr,  uj  «■■■» 
led  for  ttiul.  JuH'pli  J.  Kiu[>|),  Boun  afln,  under  ll»  promue  of  bmr  froB  gamimm, 
nuik  B  full  ciHiTiMtiun  ordiccriiw.miil  the  rircuni-iaiKa  uicndiag  il.  Jam  fc*dMil« 
Ibia  ducluiurc  wai  mailr,  Riclunl  CrouninahicKi,  nrlu  hu  tiijuiinnl  to  kail  tim  it 

AbpkWmuIdd  of  ibc  t^iqircme  Conrt   n :u  onlcred  by  Ibc  1 
(be  PrimiMR  al  Salrm,  in  July.     At  ihat  time,  John  F.  Knapp  wb 
in  the  nuirikr,  ami  (imrge  CrDirnuHhicId  and  Jowph  J.  Kpapi)  u  iin  aim  in 

On  accuunt  of  the  death  uf  Chief  Jiunin!  Parhkk,  vbicb  ooevnd  ob  i]*  1M  if  >4 
~  tho  Court  adjuumnl  id  TucH<ay,  ihc  3i1  day  of  Augnn,  when  il  imimtwIbJ  ia  At  aid  ' 
John  F.  Knapp.  JoKph  J.  Kni^,  bcii^ calhid  upon, refwcd  to  ^mifj,  t^i^jUiid 
llieGoiemnjL-Dtivaii  w  ilhilraun. 

At  the  rHinrst  uTthcprowcuting  DflicciBoTlhi!  Cancmnenl,  Mr.  WEasTiK  ^pwif  ■ 
counH'l  ami  aabtcd  in  the  tri:U. 

Mr.  DrxTKR  adilrmwil  ths  Jury  on  behalf  of  tka  Pruoaor,  naj  «m  ^naU^I'' 
WlBSTEB,  in  die  GiUunii^  tipaxh  : 

I  A»i  little  accualomed,  gcatlenicn,  to  the  part  which  I  mm  M«it- 
tempting  (o  perform.  Ilanlty  more  than  once  or  twice,  hm  k  h^  i 
pencil  to  mo  lo  be  concerned,  on  tlie  xidc  of  the  govcnuDeal,iiflf 
criminal  prosecution  whiitcvcri  aud  never,  until  tho  present  0WMi% 
in  any  rase  aHecting  lili.'. 

But  I  very  much  regret  that  it  should  have  been  thougbl  BCCiW 
ry  to  HUfigcst  to  you,  Ihnt  I  am  brought  hero  to  "  hiirrv  jaa  MV^ 
the  law,  and  beyond  iht:  evidence."  I  hope  1  have  tm)  madknf^ 
Tor  justice,  and  too  much  respect  for  my  own  character,  lo  Mlaf 
either;  and  were  I  to  makti  sucli  attempt,  I  am  sure,  thtf  ■  d> 
court,  nothing  can  be  carried  ogainxt  the  law,  and  that  iinV^ 
intelligent  and  just  as  you  are,  are  not,  bj  any  power,  to  be  ^OBI 
beyond  the  evidence.     Though  I  could  veil  have  wiahed  to  riM 
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this  occasion,  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  withhold  my  professional 
assistance,  when  it  is  supposed  that  I  might  be  in  some  degree  use- 
ful, in  investigating  and  discussing  the  truth,  respecting  this  most 
extraordinary  murder.  It  has  seemed  to  be  a  duty,  incumbent  on 
me,  as  on  every  other  citizen,  to  do  my  besjt,  and  my  utmost,  to 
bring  to  light  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. /^Against  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  as  an  individual,  I  cannot  have  me  slightest  prejudice. 
I  would  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury  or  injustice.  But  I  do  not 
affect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  discovery,  and  the  punishment  of  this 
deep  guilt.  I  cheerfully  share  in  the  opprobrium,  how  much  soever 
it  may  be,  which  is  cast  on  those  who  feel  and  manifest  an  anxious 
concern  that  all  who  had  a  part  in  planning,  or  a  hand  in  executing 
this  deed  of  midnight  assassination,  may  be  brought  to  answer  for 
their  enormous  crime,  at  the  bar  of  public  justice.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  respects,  it  has  hardly  a 
precedent  anywhere;  certainly  none  in  our  New  England  history. 
This  bloody  drama  exhibited  no  suddenly  excited  ungovernable  rage. 
The  actors  in  it  were  not  surprised  by  any  lion-like  temptation 
springing  upon  their  virtue,  and  overcoming  it,  before  resistance 
could  begin.  Nor  did  they  do  the  deed  to  glut  savage  vengeance, 
or  satiate  long  settled  and  deadly  hate.  It  was  a  cool,  calculatioff, 
money-making  murder. — It  was  all  "  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
It  was  the  weighing  of  money  against  life;  the  counting  out  of  so 
many  pieces  of  silver,  against  so  many  ounces  of  blood. 

An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house, 
and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  for 
mere  pay. — Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  painters  and  poets. 
Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  he  will  show 
it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  an  example,  where  such  example  was 
last  to  have  been  looked  for,  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  New  England 
society,  let  him  not  give  it  the  grim  visage  of  Moloch,  the  brow 
knitted  by  revenge,  the  face  black  with  settled  hate,  and  the  blood- 
shot eye  emitting  livid  fires  of  malice.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a 
decorous,  smoothfaced,  bloodless  demon;  a  picture  in  repoBCy  rather 
than  in  action;  not  so  much  an  example  of  human  nature,  in  its  de- 
pravity, and  in  its  paroxysms  of  crimey  as  an  infernal  nature,  a  fiend, 
in  the  ordinary  display  and  developement  of  his  character. 

The  deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and 
steadiness,  equal  to  the  wickedness  with  which  it  was  planned.  The 
circumstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the  whole  scene 
before  us.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  all 
beneath  his  roof  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet, 
the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in  their  sofl  but  strong 
embrace.  The  assassin  enters,  through  the  window  already  pre- 
pared, into  an  unoccupied  apartment. — With  noiseless  foot  he  paces 
the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by  the  moon;  he  winds  up  the  ascent 
of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this,  he 
mo.vcs  the  lock,  by  sofl  and  continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  <^n  its 
hinges;  and  he  enters,  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him.  The  room 
was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of  light.  The  face  of  the 
innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer,  and  the  beams  of 
the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  ajiowed  him 
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where  to  strike.  The  fatal  blow  is  given!  and  the  victim  pme>, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  re- 
pose of  death!  It  is  the  assassin^s  purpose  to  make  sure  work;  aad 
he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  had  beea  di* 
stroyea  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon. — Ho  even  raises  the  aged  ana, 
that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  replaces  it  again  over 
the  wounds  of  the  poniard!  To  finish,  the  picture,  he  explores  the 
wrist  for  the  pulse!  he  feels  it.  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer! 
It  is  accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his  steps 
to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes. 
He  has  done  the  murder — no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard 
him.     The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe! 

Ah!  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can 
be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  )iu  neither  nook 
nor  corner,  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it,  and  say  h  is  safe.  Not 
to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,  and  be- 
holds everything,  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon, — siu;h  secrala  of  guilt 
are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by  men.  True  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  that  '^  murder  will  out."  True  it  is,  that  Providence  hatli 
so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  grttt 
law  of  heaven,  by  shedding  man^s  l)Io()d,  seldom  succeed  in  avoid- 
ing di.<«covery.  K.specially,  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  is 
this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later.  A  thoa- 
sand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  ex[)lore  every  man,  everything,  every  cir- 
cumstance, connected  with  the  time  and  place;  a  thousand  ears 
catch  every  whisper;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intensely  dwell  oa 
the  scene,  shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  sligbtest 
circumstance  into  a  blaze  of  dis(*(>vrry.  Meantinjie,  the  guilty  soul 
cannot  keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or  rather  it  feels 
un  irresistible  impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself.  It  labon 
under  its  guihy  possession,  and  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
The  human  heart  was  not  ma<Ie  for  the  residence  of  such  an  iih 
habitant.  It  liiuls  itself  preyed  on  by  a  t or menty  which  it  does  ik4 
acknowlciige  to  (;^od  nor  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  anditcsa 
ask  no  sympathy  or  assistance,  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
scrcrct  which  the  nnirderer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him; 
and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him.  Mid 
leads  him  whitlior.soever  it  will,  lie  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart, 
rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  disclosure.  He  thinks  the 
whole  world  s(!es  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost 
its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts.  It  has  ~ 
his  master.  Jt  betrays  his  discretion,  it  breaks  down  his  coorage, 
it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions,  from  without,  begia 
to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstance  to  entangia  him^ 
the  fatal  .<'trn/ struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  bunt  iorik 
It  must  l^e  confessed,  //  trill  ho  conft^ssed,  there  is  no  refuge  iroa 
confession  but  suicide,  and  suicide  is  confession.-'V' 

IMueli  has  been  said,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  excitement  vhich 
has  existed,  and  .still  exists,  an<i  of  the  extraordinary  measures  takes 
to  discover  and  punish  the  guilty.  iSo  doubt  there  has  been,  and  ii» 
much  excitement,  and  strange  indeed  were  it,  had  it  been  otherwiie. 
Should  not  all  the  peaceable  and  well  dil^sed  naturally  feel 
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cerned,  and  naturally  exert  themselves  to  bring  to  punishment  the 
authors t)f  this  secret  assassination?  Was  it  a  thing  to  be  slept  up- 
on or  forgotten  ?  Did  you,  gentlemen,  sleep  quite  as  quietly  in  your 
beds  after  this  murder  as  before  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards, 
for  meetings,  for  committees,  for  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  food, 
to  find  out  a  band  of  murderous  conspirators,  of  midnight  rumans, 
and  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  justice  and  law?  If  this  be  excite- 
ment, is  it  an  unnatural,  or  an  improper  excitement? 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  are  appearances  of  another 
feeling,  of  a  very  different  nature  and  character,  not  very  extensive 
I  would  hope,  but  still  there  is  too  much  evidence  "of  its  existence. 

(Such  is  human  nature,  that  some  persons  lose  their  abhorrence  of 
crime,  in  their  admiration  of  its  magnificent  exhibitions.  Ordinary 
vice  is  rcprobai#d  by  them,  but  extraordinary  guilt,  exquisite  wicked- 
/ness,  the  high  flights  and  p6etry  of  crime,  seize  on  the  imagination, 
'  and  lead  them  to  forget  the  depths  of  the  guilt,  in  admiration  of  the 
[excellence  of  the  performance,  or  the  unequalled  atrocity  of  the  pur- 
'pose.  There  are  those  in  our  day,  who  have  made  great  use  of  this 
infirmity  of  our  nature;  and  by  means  of  it  done  infinite  injury  to 
the  cause  of  good  morals.  They  have  affected  not  only  the  taste, 
but  1  fear  also  the  principles,  of  the  young,  the  heedless,  and  the 
imaginative,  by  the  exhibition  of  interesting  and  beautiful  monsters. 
They  render  depravity  attractive,  sometimes  by  the  polish  of  its  man- 
ners, and  sometimes  by  its  very  extravagance;  and  study  to  show 
off  crime  under  all  the  advantages  of  cleverness  and  dexterity. 
Gontlomen,  this  is  an  extraordinary  murder — but  it  is  still  a  murder. 
We  arc  not  to  lose  ourselves  in  wonder  at  its  origin,  or  in  gazing 
on  its  cool  and  skilful  execution.  We  are  to  detect  and  to  punish  it; 
and  while  we  proceed  with  caution  against  the  prisoner,  and  are  to 
be  sure  that  we  do  not  visit  on  his  head  the  offences  of  others,  we 
are  yet  to  consider  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  most  atrocious 
crime,  which  has  not  the  slightest  circumstance  about  it  to  soflen 
its  enormity.  It  is  murder,  deliberate,  concerted,  malicious  murder. 
Although  the  interest  in  this  case  may  have  diminished  by  the  re- 
peated investigation  of  the  facts;  still,  the  additional  labor  which 
it  imposes  upon  all  concerned  is  not  to  be  regretted,  if  it  should  re- 
sult in  removing  all  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  said  truly,  that  it  is 
your  individual  duty  to  judge  the  prisoner, — that  it  is  your  individual 
duty  to  determine  his  guilt  or  innocence — and  that  you  are  to  weigh 
the  testimony  with  candor  and  fairness.  But  much  at  the  same 
time  has  been  said,  which,  although  it  would  seem  to  have  no 
distinct  bearing  on  the  trial,  caimot  be  passed  over  without  some 
notice. 

A  tone  of  complaint  so  peculiar  has  been  indulged,  as  would 
almost  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  or  the  mana- 
gers of  this  prosecution,  are  now  on  trial.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  complain  of  the  mannei*  of  the  prosecution.  W^e  hear  of 
getting  up  a  case; — of  setting  in  motion  trains  of  machinery; — of 
foul  testimony;  of  combinations  to  overwhelm  the  prisoner; — of  pri- 
vate prosecutors; — that  the  prisoner  is  hunted,  persecuted,  driven  to 
his  trial; — that  every bodj  ia  against  him; — and  various  other  com- 
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plaints,  as  if  thoBe  who  would  bring  to  punishment  the  aylhon  of 
this  murder  were  almost  as  bad  as  they  who  conmiitted  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  I  have  never  heard  before,  lo 
much  said  about  the  particular  counsel  who  happen  to  beemploTed. 
As  if  it  were  extraordinary,  that  other  counsel  than  the  usual  ut 
ficers  of  the  government  should  be  assisting  in  the  conducting  of  a 
case  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  one  of  the  last  capital  triab 
in  this  county,  that  of  Jackman  for  '^  the  Groodridffe  robbery,*'  (lo 
called,)  I  remember  that  the  learned  head  of  the  Sufiblk  Bar,  mi. 
Prescott,  came  down  in  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  government.  This 
was  regarded  as  neither  strange  nor  improper.  The  counsel  lor  the 
prisoner,  in  that  case,  contented  themselves  with  answering 
arguments,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  instead  of  carping  at 
presence. 

Complaint  is  made  that  rewards  were  offered,  in  diis  case,  aad 
temptations  held  out  to  obtain  testimony.  Are  not  rewards  alwaji 
offered,  when  great  and  secret  offences  are  committed?  '  Aewank 
were  offi^red  in  the  case  to  which  I  alluded;  and  every  other  meanf 
taken  to  discover  the  offenders,  that  ingenuity,  or  the  most  pefte- 
vering  vigilance  could  suggest.  The  learned  counsel  have  suffeieJ 
their  zeal  to  lead  them  into  a  strain  of  complaint,  at  the  manner  ia 
which  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  detected,  almost  indicatiag 
that  they  regard  it  as  a  positive  injury,  to  them,  to  have  fooJld  oat 
their  guilt.  Since  no  man  witnessed  it,  since  they  do  not  now  coo- 
fess  it,  attempts  to  discover  it  are  half  esteemed  as  officious  inter- 
meddling, and  impertinent  inquiry. 

It  is  said,  that  here  even  a  committee  of  vigilance  was  appointed. 
This  is  a  subject  of  reiterated  remark.  This  committee  are  poiH- 
ed  at,  as  though  they  had  been  officiously  intermeddling  with  ths 
administration  of  justice.  They  are  said  to  have  been  ''laboriag 
for  months"  against  the  prisoner.  Gentlemen,  what  must  we  do  ia 
such  a  case.'  Are  people  to  be  dumb  and  still,  through  fear  of  om^ 
doing  ?  Is  it  come  to  this,  that  an  effort  cannot  be  made,  a  hand  can 
not  be  lifled  to  discover  the  guilty,  without  its  being  said,  there  is  a 
combination  to  overwhelm  innocence  ?  Has  the  communitj  lost  al 
moral  sense?  Certainly,  a  community  that  would  not  be  rowsed  U 
action,  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this  was,  a  commuBity  which  ahoali 
not  deny  sleep  to  their  eyes,  and  slumber  to  their  eyeUds,  till  thw 
had  exhausted  all  the  means  of  discovery  and  detection,  must,  indsM^ 
be  lost  to  all  moral  sen.sc,  and  would  scarcely  desenre  pratedini 
from  the  laws.  The  learned  counsel  have  endeavoured  to  piii Plain 
you,  that  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  the  poraona  accused  «f 
this  murder.  They  would  have  you  understand  that  X  ia  not  eoa* 
fined  to  this  vicinity  alone; — but  that  even  the  Legislature  have 
caught  this  spirit.  That  through  the  procurement  of  the  gentlenaa, 
here  styh^d  private  prosecutor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  SenatOi  a 
special  session  of  this  court  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  these  il^ 
fenders.  That  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  wheels  of  joiliei 
were  too  slow  for  the  purposes  devised. — But  does  not  ererybodj 
see  and  know  that  it  was  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  hsfe 
a  special  session  of  the  court?  When,  or  how  could  the  prii 
have  been  tried  without  a  special  session?     In  the  ordinary 
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ment  of  the  courts,  but  one  week,  in  a  year,  is  allotted  for  the 
whole  court  to  sit  in  this  county.  In  the  trial  of  all  capital  offences 
a  majority  of  the  court,  at  least,  are  required  to  be  present.  In  the 
trial  of  the  present  case  alone,  three  weeks  have  already  been  taken 
up.  Without  such  special  session,  then,  three  years  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  answer  sufficient  to  all  com- 
plaints on  this  subject,  to  say,  that  the  law  was  drawn,  by  the  late 
chief  justice  himself,  to  enable  the  coui^  to  accomplish  its  duties; 
and  to  afford  the  persons  accused  an  opportunity  for  trial  without 
delay. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  not  thought  of  making  Francis  Knapp, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a  principal  till  afler  the  death  of  Richard 
Crowninshield,jun.;  that  the  present  indictment  is  an  aflerthought — 
that  'testimony  was  got  up"  for  the  occasion.  It  is  not  so.  There 
is  no  authority  for  this  suggestion.  The  case  of  the  Knapps  had 
not  then  been  before  the  grand  jury.  The  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment did  not  know  what  the  testimony  would  be  against  them. 
They  could  not  therefore  have  determined  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  They  intended  to  arraign  all  as  principals,  who  should 
appear  to  have  been  principals;  and  all  as  accessories,  who  should 
appear  to  have  been  accessories.  All  this  could  be  known  only 
when  the  evidence  should  be  produced. 

But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  take  a  somewhat  loflier 
flight  still.  They  are  more  concerned,  they  assure  us,  for  the  law 
itself,  than  even  for  their  client.  Your  decision,  in  this  case,  they 
say,  will  stand  as  a  precedent.  Gentlemen,  we  hope  it  will.  We 
hope  it  will  be  a  precedent,  both  of  candor  and  intelligence,  of  fair- 
ness and  of  firmness;  a  precedent  of  good  sense  and  honest  purpose^ 
pursuing  their  investigation  discreetly,  rejecting  loose  generalities, 
exploring  all  the  circumstances,  weighing  each,  in  search  of  truth, 
and  embracing  and  declaring  the  truth,  when  found. 

It  is  said,  that  "laws  are  made,  not  for  the  punishment  of  the  guil- 
ty, but  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent."  This  it  not  quite  accurate 
perhaps,  but  if  so,  we  hope  they  will  be  so  administered  as  to  give 
that  protection.  But  who  are  the  innocent,  whom  the  law  would 
protect?  Gentlemen,  Joseph  White  was  innocent.  They  are  in- 
nocent who  having  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  through  the  day,  wish 
to  sleep  in  his  peace  through  the  night,  in  their  own  beds.  The  law 
is  established,  that  those  who  live  quietly,  may  sleep  quietly;  that 
they  who  do  no  harm,  may  feel  none.  The  gentleman  can  think  of 
none  that  arc  innocent,  except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  not  yet  con- 
victed. Is  a  proved  conspirator  to  murder,  innocent?  Are  the 
Crowninshields  and  the  Knapps,  innocent?  What  is  innocence? 
How  deep  stained  with  blood, — how  reckless  in  crime, — how  deep 
in  depravity,  may  it  be,  and  yet  remain  innocence?  The  law  is 
made,  if  we  would  speak  with  entire  accuracy,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent, by  punishing  the  guilty.  But  there  are  those  innocent,  out 
of  court  as  well  as  \n; — innocent  citizens  not  suspected  of  crime, 
as  well  as  innocent  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  founded  in  a  principle  of  vengeance.  It 
^oes  not  punish,  that  it  may  inflict  suffering.  The  humanity  of  the 
law  feels  and  regrets,  every  pain  it  causes,  every  hour  of  restraint 
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it  imposes,  and  more  deeply  still,  every  life  it  forfeits.  But  it  uses 
evil,  as  the  means  of  preventing  greater  evil.  It  seeks  to  deter 
from  crime,  by  the  example  of  punishment.  This  is  its  true,  and 
only  true  main  object.  It  restrains  the  liberty  of  the  few  oflenderf, 
that  the  many  who  do  not  of  lend,  may  enjoy  their  own  liberty.  It 
forfeits  the  life  of  the  murderer,  that  other  murders  may  not  be 
committed.  The  law  might  open  the  jails,  and  at  once  set  free 
all  persons  accused  oi'  otiences,  and  it  ought  to  do  so,  if  it  conM 
be  made  certani  that  no  other  offences  would  hereafter  be  com* 
niitted.  Hecause,  it  punishes,  not  to  Scitisfy  any  desire  to  inflict 
pain,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crimes.  Wtien  the 
guilty,  therefore,  are  not  punished,  the  law  has,  so  far,  failed  of  its 
piu'pose;  the  safety  of  the  innocent  is,  so  far,  endangered.  Every 
unpimislu.'d  murder  takes  away  something  from  the  security  of  every 
niuifs  life.  And  whenever  a  jury,  through  whimsical  and  ill- 
founded  seruples,  sutler  the  guilty  to  escape,  they  make  themselves 
answerable  lor  the  augmented  danger  of  the  innocent. 

We  wish  nothing  to  be  strained  against  this  defendant.  Uliy 
then  all  this  alarm?  Why  all  this  complaint  against  the  manner  in 
which  the  crime  is  discovered?  The  prisoner's  counsel  catch  at 
supposed  flaws  of  evidriire,  or  bad  character  of  witnesses,  wilhont 
meeting  tliu  ease.  Do  they  mean  to  deny  the  conspiracy?  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  that  the  two  Crowninshields  and  the  two  Knappi 
were  conspirators?  Why  do  they  rail  against  Palmer,  while  thej 
do  not  disproves,  and  hardly  dispute  the  truth  of  any  one  (act  sworn 
to  by  him?  Instead  of  this,  it  is  made  matter  of  sentimentality,  that 
i^almer  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  betray  his  bosom  companioniy 
and  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  friendship:  again,  I  ask,  why  do  they 
not  meet  the  case?  If  the  fact  is  out,  why  not  meet  it?  Dotk^ 
mean  to  deny  that  Capt.  White  is  dead?  One  should  have  almort 
supposed  even  that,  from  some  remarks  that  ha%'e  been  made.  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  the  conspiracy?  Or,  admitting  a  conspiracy,  do 
they  mean  to  deny  only,  that  Frank  Knapp,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
was  abetting  in  the  murder,  being  ])resent,  and  so  deny  that  he 


a  princip.'d  ?  If  a  conspiracy  is  proved,  it  bears  closely  upon  eveij 
subsecjuent  subject  of  in(|uiry.  Why  don't  they  come  to  the  CkI? 
Here  the  defence  is  wholly  indistinct.  The  counsel  neither  take  the 
i|:round,  nor  abandon  it.  They  neither  fly,  nOr  light.  They  hover, 
nut  they  must  come  to  a  closer  mode  of  contest.  They  must  BMel 
the  facts,  and  either  deny  or  admit  them.  Had  thepriaoner  at  the 
bar,  then,  a  knowledge  of  this  conspiracy  or  not.^  This  Id  thogoii 
tion.  Instead  of  laying  out  their  strength  in  complaining  of  the 
mannvt'  in  which  the  di.*cd  is  discovered,— <jf  the  extraordinary  pain 
taken  to  bring  the  prisoner's  guilt  to  light; — would  it  not  he  better 
to  show  there  wzls  no  guilt  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  show  thai  he 
had  conunitted  noeriiiie?  They  say,  and  they  complain,  that  ihe 
community  feci  a  great  desire  that  he  should  bo  punished  for  hil 
crimes; — would  it  not  be  better  to  convince  you  that  he  has  cooMl' 
ted  lui  crime? 

(lentlemen,  let  us  now  come  to  the  case.     Vour  first  inquiry,  M 
the  evidence,  will  be, — was  Capt.  Wliite  murdered  in  pursuance  if 
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a  oniiffpiracy,  nnd  wni«  the  dofrmiant  one  of  thii<  conspiracy  ?  If  80, 
th«*  sccniid  iritpiiry  if<,  whh  ho  so  conncctrd  with  tho  niiiriltT  itsolf 
ns  lliiit  hf  iri  h:tl)l4>  ti»  ho  ronvirtcd  ns  a  principal  f  Thf  ch-fendant 
is  iii4h<-t«-d  im  a  primifwl.  If  n<»t  ^iiihv  fM  aiii7i,  you  caiinttt  runviot 
hiiii.  Thi'  iiidtrtincnt  contains  thrtM'  distinct  chissos  of  rounU*.  In 
th< '//#'.«/,  h«'  ix'harircd  as  havinirdonc  tho  deed,  with  his  own  hand; — 
in  the  mitnul^  as  an  aidrr  and  ahcttor  to  Uiohard  Crowninshirhl,  jr. 
uho  did  the  dcod; — in  th<*  thini,  as  an  aidrr  and  ahcttor  to  sonic  |>t*r- 
Hon  iHikriMwn.  If  vou  hclicvc  him  siiiltv  on  cither  of  these  count!*, 
or  ill  cither  of  these  ways,  you  must  convict  him. 

It  ma\  he  proper  to  say,  as  a  pndiiiiinary  remark,  that  there  arc 
twocxiraorilinarv  circumstances  attcndini;  this  trial.  One  is,  that 
Kii'hard  Oowiiinshicld,  jr.,  the  supposed  immediate  pfr/jc/f'ri/cr  of 
the  miird<-r,  since  his  arrest,  has  coiiiinittc<i  suicide,  lit*  has  cone 
to  answer  hcfore  a  trihiinal  of  perfect  iiifaUihthty.  The  other  is, 
that  .losi'ph  Kiiapp,  the  supp«ised  tirigin  and  )>laiiiier  of  the  murder, 
having  tUK'c  made  u  t'ull  di>clnsure  of  tiie  tacts,  under  a  promise  of 
in<l(Miiiiity,  |h,  nevertheless,  imt  now  a  witness.  .Ntttwithstandin^ 
his  disri.»iire,  and  iiis  prniiii<«''  of  indemnity,  he  now  refuses  ti»  te:»' 
tity.  Ill-  chofses  to  return  to  his  original  stale,  and  now  standii 
aii^weiaide  )iini>elt\  win-ii  the  time  hiiall  coTiie  t'^r  hi^  trial.  These 
circiiiiiMaiii'c-*  It  i<  fit  \nu  should  reineinher,  in  vour  investigation 
of  the  I  asu. 

\  our  deci*:ion  inav  ailVct  mor(*  than  the  life  of  thi-^  defendant.  If 
he  he  lint  coii\irtcd  a-i  pniKMpal,  no  one  can  he.  Nur  can  any  one 
bfr  con\icTed  of  a  |)artii'i|)ali(»ii  in  the  crime  a*«  accessorv.  The 
Knapp*^  and  licor^^t*  Crouninshield  uill  he  a^ainf»n  the  cnnununity. 
Thi'«  >hf)\\s  the  iiiipnrtauce  of  the  tliity  you  have  to  pcrt'orm; — an<l 
to  remind  vtui  t»f  th<»  de;:re«»  ot'  can*  and  vtixlom,  in'c«'«»«»arv  to  he 
r.\erci>ed  in  it**  )UTforniaiH-e.  Hut  certainly  these  considerations 
do  not  render  the  pri<»'>!ier*<«  :!Uilt  any  dearer,  nor  enhance  the 
HTi::hi  ■»!'  the  evnU'iice  ai:ainst  him.  No  one  desire**  you  tt»  regard 
ron^eipii  nees  in  that  li;:lit.  .No  ono  wi>hes  anything  to  he  strained, 
or  l<Hi  fjir  pressed  a;zaiiist  the  pri-'oner.  Still,  it  is  fit  you  should 
ttee  the  tiill  importance  of  the  duly  de\olved  upon  \ou.  And  now, 
peiitleiiieii.  in  e\aminin!X  tliis4'\  idi-iice,  Irt  ih  he;fiii  at  iIk' hc^vinninj^, 
and  see  tlr^t  what  ue  kiinw  indi  peiideiil  of  the  disputed  testimony. 
Tills  !•<  a  (M-.f  nf  circiiiii^tantiai  i-\idiiii*e.  And  the>e  circum.*itan- 
crs,  \«e  thiiiK,  an'  full  and  sati-^fa' t<tr\ .  'I*he  case  maiiilv  th*))eiids 
ii|Miii  iheiM.  and  it  i^  eon.nioii,  tl.at  oiienccs  of  this  kmil,  must  be 
|>r<t\e4l  in  this  way.  ^iidni::llt  a^'*.i>-iiis  lake  iiii  \«itne«ses.  Tho 
*'%  i«lenc«'  of  the  /ffi/.s  relnd  nn  has  |uM«n,  Mtiiiewhat  snei*riiiirly,  de- 
nominated iiv  liie  hariied  citiinsfl,  *' I  Iff  fiii.'t/iiN/i/i/  5/1///',*^  hut,  it  18 
not  Hiirji  fifftff  as  ilreaiiis  are  made  of.  Wliv  tines  hir  imt  rend  this 
jtittf* '      U  h'>  <!iieslit>  not  tear  it  au:;v,  witli  the  cru>h  of  his  hand,      lie 

■  ■        -  *  .  ■ 

di»iiiis^4-s  It,  a  little  t«Hi  .-•umiiiarilv.  It^hall  he  iiiv  husincssto  exaiii- 
ine  till**  ..'»«//  and  try  iis  cohesion. 

The  Ictti-r  tVom   Palmer  at    Belfast,  is  that  no  m(»re  than  fUmsy 

Hlfifl  * 

The  fahricated  letters,  fmm  Knapp  to  the  ronnnittee,  and  Mr. 
Willi*',  are  they  nothing   hui  ntnff  ! 

•to 
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The  circumstance,  that  the  housekeeper  was  away  at  the  time  the 
murder  was  committed,  as  it  was  agreed  she  would  be,  is  that,  too,  a 
useless  piece  of  the  same  stuff  f 

The  facts,  that  the  key  of  the  chamber  door  was  taken  out  and 
secreted;  that  the  window  was  unbarred  and  unbolted;  are  these  to 
be  so  slightly  and  so  easily  disposed  of  ? 

It  is  necessary,  gentlemen,  now  to  settle,  at  the  comnnenceiiienl, 
the  great  question  of  a  conspiracy.  If  there  was  none,  or  thedeien- 
dant  was  not  a  party,  then  there  is  no  evidence  here  to  convict  him. 
If  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  he  is  proved  to  have  been  a  party, 
then  these  two  facts  have  a  strong  bearing  on  others  and  all.the great 
points  of  inquiry.  The  defendant's  counsel  take  no  distinct  ground, 
as  1  have  already  said,  on  tliis  point,  neither  to  admit,  nor  to  deny. 
They  choose  to  confme  themselves  to  a  hypothetical  mode  of  speech. 
Tiiey  say,  supposing  there  was  a  conspiracy,  non  seqminry  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty,  as  pnncipaL  lie  it  so.  But  still,  if  there  was  a 
conspiracy,  and  if  he  was  a  conspirator,  and  helped  to  plan  the  mnr* 
der,  this  may  shod  much  light  on  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  charge 
him  with  the  execution  of  that  plan. 

We  mean  to  make  out  the  conspiracy;  and  that  the  delendaot 
was  a  party  to  it;  and  then  to  draw  all  just  inferences  from  these 
facts. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention,  then,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  those  appear- 
ances, on  the  morning  atler  the  murder,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
show,  that  it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  preconcerted  plan  of  ope- 
ration. What  are  they?  A  man  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed. — 
No  stranger  had  done  the  deed — no  one  unacquainted  with  the  howe 
had  done  it. — It  was  apparent,  that  somebody  from  within  had  open- 
ed, and  somebody  from  without  had  entered. — There  had  been  there, 
obviously  and  certainly,  concert  and  cooperation.  The  inirriT*** 
of  the  house  were  not  alarmed  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated. 
The  assassin  had  entered,  without  any  riot,  or  any  violence.  He 
had  found  the  way  prepared  before  him.  The  house  had  been  open- 
ed. I'he  window  was  unbarred,  from  within,  and  its  fastening  oa- 
screwcd.  There  was  a  lock  on  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  wlikh 
Mr.  White  slept,  but  the  key  was  gone.  It  had  been  taken  awar, 
and  ."^ecreted.  The  footsteps  of  the  murderer  were  visible,  out  dooiSi 
tending  toward  the  window.  The  plank  by  which  he  entered  the 
window,  still  remained.  I'he  road  he  pursued  had  been  thus  pn- 
pared  for  him.  The  victim  was  slain,  and  the  murderer  had  escaped. 
Everything  indicated  tliat  somebody  from  triihin  had  cooperated 
with  somebody  from  without.  K  very  thing  proclaimed  that  someof  the 
inmates,  or  somebody  having  access  to  the  house,  had  had  a  handii 
the  murder.  On  the  face  of  the  circumstances,  it  was  nppareAlt 
therefore,  that  this  was  a  premeditated,  concerted,  conspired  murder. 
Who  then  were  the  conspirators?  If  not  now  found  out,  we  aie 
still  gropins  in  the  dark,  and  the  whole  tragedy  is  still  a  mvsteiy. 

If  the  Knap|)s  and  the  Crown inshields  were  not  the  conispirailoffi 
in  this  murder,  then  there  is  a  whole  set  of  conspirators  yet  notdi^ 
covered.  H<'cause,  independent  ot'  the  testimony  of  Palmer  mi 
Leighton,  independent  of  all  disputed  evidence,  we  knoW|  irom  ■•* 
controverted  facts,  that  this  murder  was,  and  must  have  been,  tlie 
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result  of  concert  and  cooperation,  between  two  or  more.  We  know 
it  was  not  done,  without  plan  and  deliberation;  we  see,  that  whoever 
entered  the  house,  to  strike  the  blow,  was  &vorcd  and  aided  by 
some  one,  who  had  been  previously  in  the  house,  without  suspicion, 
and  who  had  prepared  the  way.  This  is  concert,  this  b  coopera^ 
tion,  this  is  conspiracy.  If  the  Knapps  and  the  Crowninshields, 
then,  were  not  the  conspirators,  who  were  ?  Joseph  Knapp  had  a 
motive  to  desire  the  death  of  Mr.  White,  and  that  motive  has  been 
shown. 

He  was  connected  by  marriage  in  the  family  of  Mr.  White.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Seckford,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
a  sister  of  the  deceased.  The  deceased  was  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  and  he  had  no  children. — His  only  heirs  were  nephews  and 
neices. — He  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  large  fortune, — 
which  would  have  descended,  by  law,  to  his  several  nephews  and 
neices  in  equal  shares^  or,  if  there  was  a  will,  then  according  to  the 
will.  But  as  Capt.  White  had  but  two  branches  of  heirs — the  chil- 
dren of  his  brother  Henry  White^  and  of  Mrs.  Beckford — according 
to  the  common  idea  each  of  these  branches  would  have  shared  one 
half  of  Mr.  White's  property. 

This  popular  idea  is  not  legally  correct.  But  it  is  common,  and 
very  probably  was  entertained  by  the  parties.  According  to  this, 
Mrs.  Beckford,  on  Mr.  White's  death,  without  a  will,  would  have 
been  entitled  to  one  half  of  Mr.  White's  ample  fortune;  and  Joseph 
Knapp  had  married  one  of  her  three  children.  There  was  a  will, 
and  this  will  gave  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  others;  and  we  learn 
from  Palmer  that  one  part  of  the  design  was  to  destroy  the  will  be- 
fore the  murder  was  committed.  There  had  been  a  previous  will, 
and  that  previous  will  was  known  or  believed  to  have  been  more 
favorable  than  the  other,  to  the  Beckford  family.  So  that  by  destroy- 
ing the  last  will,  and  destroying  the  life  of  the  testator  at  the  same 
time,  cither  the  first  and  more  favorable  will  would  beset  up,  or  the 
deceased  would  have  no  will,  which  would  be^  as  wai|  supposed,  still 
more  favorable.  But  the  conspirators  not  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining and  destroying  the  last  will,  though  they  accomplished  mur- 
der, but  the  last  will  being  found  in  existence  and  safe,  and  that  will 
bequeathing  the  mass  of  the  property  to  others,  it  seemed,  at  the 
time,  impossible  for  Joseph  Knapp,  as  for  any  one  else,  indeed,  but 
the  principal  devisee,  to  have  any  motive  which  should  lead  to  the 
murder.  The  key  which  unlocks  the  whole  mystery,  is,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  steal  the  will.  This  is 
derived  from  Palmer,  and  it  explains  all.  It  solves  the  whole  mar- 
vel. It  shows  the  motive  actuating  those,  against  whom  there  is 
much  evidence,  but  who,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  intention, 
were  not  seen  to  have  had  a  motive.  This  intention  is  proved,  as  I 
have  said,  by  Palmer;  and  it  is  so  congruous  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
case,  it  a<^recs  so  well  with  all  facts  and  circumstances,  that  no  man 
could  well  withhold  his  belief,  though  the  facts  were  stated  by  a 
still  less  credible  witness.  If  one,  desirous  of  opening  a  lock,  turns 
over  and  tries  a  bunch  of  keys  till  he  finds  one  that  will  open  it, 
tie  naturally  supposes  he  has  found  the  key  of  that  lock.  Sp  in  ex- 
(ilaining  circumstances  of  evidence,  which  are  apparently  irrecon- 
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citable,  or  unaccountable,  if  a  fact  be  suggested,  which  at  once  ac- 
counts for  all,  and  reconciles  all,  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  stated, 
it  is  still  difHcult  not  to  believe  that  such  fact  is  the  true  fact  be- 
longing to  the  case.  In  this  respect.  Palmer's  testimony  is  singularly 
confirmed.  If  he  were  false,  then  his  ingenuity  could  not  furnish  us 
such  clear  exposition  of  strange  appearing  circumstances.  Some 
truth,  not  before  known,  can  alone  do  that. 

When  we  look  back,  then,  to  the  state  of  things  immediately  on 
the  discovery  of  the  murder,  we  see  that  suspicion  would  naturally 
turn  at  once,  not  to  the  heirs  at  law,  but  to  those  principally  bene- 
fited by  the  will.  They,  and  they  alone,  would  be  supposed  or 
seem  to  have  a  direct  object,  for  wishing  Mr.  White's  life  to  bo 
terminated.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  find  counsel  now  in- 
sisting, that  if  no  apology,  it  is  yet  mitigation  of  the  atrocity  of  the 
Knapps'  conduct,  in  attempting  to  charge  this  foul  murder  on  BIr. 
White,  the  nephew  and  principal  devisee,  that  public  suspicion  was 
already  so  directed!  As  if  assassination  of  character  were  excusa- 
ble, in  proportion  as  circumstances  may  render  it  easy.  Their  en- 
deavours, when  they  knew  they  were  suspected  themselves,  to  fii  the 
charge  on  others,  by  foul  means  and  by  falsehood,  are  fair  and  strong 
proof  of  their  own  guilt.     But  more  of  that,  hereafter. 

The  counsel  say  that  they  might  safely  admit,  that  Richard  Crown- 
inshicld,  jr.  was  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder. 

Hut  how  could  they  safely  admit  that  ?  If  that  were  admitted, 
everything  else  would  follow.  For  why  should  Richard  Crownin- 
shield,  jr.  kill  JMr.  White  ?  lie  was  not  his  heir,  nor  his  derisee;  nor 
was  he  his  enemy.  What  could  be  his  motive?  If  Richard  Crown- 
inshield,  jr.  killed  Mr.  White,  he  did  it,  at  some  one's  procurement 
who  himself  had  a  motive.  And  who,  having  any  motive,  is  shown 
to  have  had  any  intercourse  with  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.  but  J(^ 
seph  Knapp,  and  this,  ])rincipally  through  the  agency  of  the  prison- 
er at  the  bar? — It  is  the  infirmity,  the  distressing  difficulty  of  the 
prisoner's  case,  that  his  counsel  cannot  and  dare  not  admit  what 
they  yet  cannot  dis])rove  and  what  all  must  believe.  He  who  believes, 
on  this  evidence,  that  Jiichard  Crowninshield,  jr.  was  the  inmiediate 
murderer,  cannot  doubt  that  l>oth  the  Knapps  were  conspirators  in 
that  murder.  The  counsel,  thrrelore,  are  wrong,  I  think,  in  sayinc 
they  might  safely  admit  this.  The  admission  of  so  important,  and 
so  connected  a  fact,  would  render  it  impossible  to  contend  further 
against  the  proof  of  the  entire  conspiracy,  as  wc  state  it. 

What,  then,  was  this  conspiracy?  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr.  desirous  of 
destroying  the  will,  and  of  taking  the  life  of  the  deceased,  hired  a 
ruHian,  who  with  the  aid  of  other  ruffians,  were  to  enter  the  house, 
and  murder  him,  in  liis  own  hod. 

As  far  hack  as  January,  this  cons|»iracy  began.  Endicott  testifies 
to  a  convrrsation  with  J.  J.  Knapp,  at  that  time,  in  which  Knapp toU 
him  that  Capt.  White  had  made  a  will,  and  given  the  principal  paitef 
his  property  to  Stephen  White.  When  a!«ked  how  he  knew,  he  taii 
^'  hhick  and  white  don't  li(\''  Whrn  asked,  if  the  will  was  not  lock- 
ed up,  he  said  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  two  keys  to  the  same  lock." 
And  speaking  of  the  then  late  iUness  of  Capt.  White,  he  nid,  ikit 
StcphenWhite  would  not  have  been  sent  for,  if  he  had  been  there- 
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Hence  it  appears^  that  as  early  as  January,  Knapp  had  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  will,  and  that  he  had  access  to  it,  by  means  of  false 
keys.  This  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  an  intent  to  destroy  it,  ap- 
pear also  from  Palmer's  testimony— a  fact  disclosed  to  him  by  the 
other  conspirators.  He  says,  that  he  was  informed  of  this  by  the 
Crowninshields  on  the  2d  of  April.  But,  then,  it  is  said  that  Pal- 
mer is  not  to  be  credited;  that  by  his  own  confession  he  is  a  felon; 
that  he  has  been  in  the  state  prison  in  Maine;  and  above  all,  that 
he  was  an  inmate  and  associate  with,  these  conspirators  themselves. 
Let  us  admit  these  facts.  Let  us  admit  him  to  be  as  bad  as  they 
would  represent  him  to  be;  still,  in  law,  he  is  a  competent  witness. 
How  else  are  the  secret  designs  of  the  wicked  to  be  proved,  but  by 
their  wicked  companions,  to  whom  they  have  disclosed  them?  The 
government  does  not  select  its  witnesses.  The  Conspirators  them- 
selves have  chosen  Palmer.  He  was  the  confidant  of  the  prison- 
ers. The  fact,  however,  does  not  depend  on  his  testimony  alone. 
It  is  corroborated  by  other  proof;  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
other  circumstances,  it  has  strong  probability.  In  regard  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Palmer,  generally^ — it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  less  contra- 
dicted, in  all  parts  of  it,  either  by  himself  or  others,  than  that  of  any 
other  material  witness,  and  that  everything  he  has  told,  has  been 
corroborated  by  other  evidence,  so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  con- 
firmation. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  impair  bis  testimony ,  as  to 
his  being  at  the  half-way  house,  on  the  night  of  the  murder; — ^you 
have  seen  with  what  success.  Mr.  Babb  is  called  to  contradict  him: 
you  have  seen  how  little  he  knows,  and  even  that  not  certainly; 
for  he,  himself,  is  proved  to  have  been  in  an  error,  by  supposing  him 
to  have  been  at  the  half-way  house  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of 
April.  At  that  time.  Palmer  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Dustin's  in 
Danvers.  If,  then.  Palmer,  bad  as  he  is,  has  disclosed  the  secrets 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  has  told  the  truth — there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  believed.     Truth  is  truth,  come  whence  it  may. 

I'he  facts  show,  that  this  murder  had  been  long  in  agitation,  that 
it  was  not  a  new  proposition,  on  the  2d  of  April;  that  it  had  been 
contemplated  for  live  or  six  weeks  before.  K.  Crowninshield  was 
at  VVenham  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  as  testified  by  Starrctt. 
F.  Knapp  was  at  Danvers,  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  as  testi- 
fied by  Allen.  R.  Crowninshield  inquired  whether  Capt.  Knapp 
was  about  home,  when  at  Wenham.  The  probability  is,  that  they 
would  open  the  case  to  Palmer,  as  a  new  project.  There  are  other 
circumstances  that  show  it  to  have  been  some  weeks  in  agitatidD. 
Palmer's  testimony  as  to  the  transactions  on  the  2d  of  April,  is  cor- 
roborated by  Allen,  and  by  Osborn's  books.  He  says  that  F.  Knapp 
came  there  in  the  afiernoon,  and  again  in  the  evening.  So  the 
book  shows.  He  says  that  Capt.  White  had. gone  out  to  his  farm 
on  that  day.  So  others  prove.  How  could  this  fact,  or  these  facts, 
have  been  known  to  Palmer,  unless  F.  Knapp  had  brought  the 
knowledge  ?  and  was  it  not  the  special  object  of  this  visit,  to  give 
information  of  this  fact,  that  they  might  meet  him  and  execute  their 
purpose  on  his  return  from  his  farm?  The  letter  of  Palmer,  written 
at  Belfast,  has  intrinsic  evidence  of  genuineness.     It  was  mailed  at 
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Belfast,  May  13th.  It  states  facts  that  he  could  not  have  kiiowm 
unless  his  testimony  be  true.  This  letter  was  not  an  afterthought; 
it  is  a  genuine  narrative.  In  fact,  it  says,  '^  I  know  the  busiiie« 
your  brother  Frank  was  transacting  on  the  2d  of  April :"  how  coaU 
he  have  possibly  known  this,  unless  he  had  been  there?  The 
^'  $1000,  that  was  to  be  paid  ;'^  where  could  he  have  obtained  this 
knowledge  ?  The  testimony  of  Endicott,  of  Palmer,  and  these  (acti, 
are  to  be  taken  together  ;  and  they,  most  clearly ,  shoWy  that  the 
death  of  Capt.  White  must  have  been  caused  by  somebody  iniended 
in  putting  an  end  to  his  life. 

As  to  the  testimony  of  Leighton.  As  far  as  manner  of  tesdfying 
goes,  he  is  a  bad  witness  : — but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he 
is  not  to  be  believed.  There  arc  some  strange  things  about  him. 
It  is  strange,  that  he  should  make  up  a  story  against  Capt.  Knapp, 
the  person  with  whom  he  lived  ; — ^that  he  never  voluntarilvtold any- 
thing :  all  that  he  has  said  is  screwed  out  of  him.  The  story 
could  not  have  been  invented  by  him  ;  his  character  lor  truth  is  un- 
impeached  ;  and  he  intimated  to  another  witness,  soon  after  the 
murder  happeucd,  that  he  knew  something  he  should  not  telL 
There  is  not  the  least  contradiction  in  his  testimony,  though  be 
gives  a  poor  account  of  withholding  it.  He  says  that  he  was  ex* 
tremcly  botlurtd  by  those  who  questioned  him.  In  the  main  story 
that  he  relates,  he  is  universally  consistent  with  himself:  Sone 
things  are  for  him,  and  some  against  him.  Examine  the  ig^»rfMM»- 
probability  of  what  he  says.  See  if  some  allowance  is  not  to  be 
made  for  him,  on  account  of  his  ignorance,  with  things  of  this  kind. 
It  is  said  to  be  extraordinary,  that  he  should  have  heard  just  so 
much  of  the  conversation  and  no  more  ;  that  ho  should  have  heard 
just  what  was  necessary  to  be  proved,  and  nothing  else.  Adroit  thai 
this  is  extraordinary  ;  still,  this  does  not  prove  it  not  true.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary, that  you  twelve  gentlemen  should  be  called  upon,  out  of 
all  the  men  in  the  county,  to  decide  this  case  :  no  one  could  have 
foretold  this,  three  weeks  since.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  fint 
clue  to  this  conspiracy,  should  have  been  derived  firom  infbrmatioa 
given  by  the  father  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  And  in  every  case 
that  comes  to  trial,  there  are  many  things  extraordinary.  Tlie  mur- 
der itself  in  this  case  is  an  extraordinary  one  ;  but  still  we  do  nol 
doubt  its  reality. 

It  is  argued,  that  this  conversation  between  Joseph  and  Frank, 
could  not  have  been,  as  Leighton  has  testified,  because  they  hai 
been  together  for  several  hours  before, — ^this  subject  must  have  been 
uppermost  in  their  minds, — whereas  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  their  conversation  upon  it.  Now,  this  depends 
ahogethcr  upon  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  expression ;  upon  the 
particular  word  in  the  sentence,  wliich  was  emphatically  spoken 
If  he  had  said,  ^^  When  did  you  sec  Dick,  Frank  r^ — this  woold  nol 
seem  to  bo  the  beginning  of  the  conversation.  With  what  rnpba 
sis  it  was  uttered,  it  is  not  possil)le  to  learn  ;  and  therefore  nothiM 
can  be  made  of  this  argument.  Jf  this  boy's  testimony  ilooi 
alone,  it  sbould  be  reccive<l  with  caution.  And  the  same  mav  be 
said  of  the  testimony  of  Palmer.  But  they  do  not  Stand 
Tiiey  furni:^h  a  clue  to  numerous  other  circumstances,  which, 
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known,  react  in  corroborating  what  would  have  been  received  with 
caution,  until  thus  corroborated.  How  could  Leighton  have  made 
up  this  conversation  :  "  When  did  you  see  Dick  ?"  "  I  saw  him 
this  morning."  "  When  is  he  going  to  kill  the  old  man."  "  I  don't 
know."  "  Pell  him  if  he  don't  do  it  soon,  I  won't  pay  him."  Here 
is  a  vast  amount,  in  few  words.  Had  he  wit  enough  to  invent  this? 
There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  truth;  and  oflen  nothing  so  strange. 
It  is  not  even  suggested  that  the  story  was  made  for  him.  There  is 
nothing  so  extraordinary  in  the  whole  matter,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  this  country  boy  to  have  invented  this  story. 

The  acts  of  the  parties  themselves,  furnish  strong  presumption  of 
their  guilt.  What  was  done  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Maine  .^ 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Charles  Grants  jr.  a  person  not  known  to. 
either  of  the  Knapps, — nor  was  it  known  to  them,  that  any  other 
person,  beside  the  Crowninshields,  knew  of  the  conspiracy.  This 
letter,  by  the  accidental  omission  of  the  word  jr,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  lather,  when  intended  for  the  son.  The  father  carried  it  to 
Weiihaui  where  both  the  sons  were.  They  both  read  it.  Fix  your 
eye  steadily,  on  this  part  of  the  circumstantial  stuffs  which  is  in  the 
case  ;  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  it.  This  was  shown  to  the  two 
brothers  on  Saturday,  15th  of  May.  They,  neither  of  them,  knew 
Palmer.  And  if  they  had  known  him,  they  could  not  have  known 
him  to  have  been  the  writer  of  this  letter.  It  was  mysterious  to 
them,  how  any  one,  at  Belfast,  could  have  had  knowledge  of  this 
aftair.  Their  conscious  guilt  prevented  due  circumspection.  They 
did  not  see  the  bearing  of  its  publication.  They  advised  their 
father  to  carry  it  to  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  it  was  so  carried. 
On  Sunday  following,  Joseph  began  to  think  there  might  be  some- 
thing in  it.  Perhaps,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  seen  one  of  the 
Crowninshields.  He  was  apprehensive,  that  they  might  be  suspect- 
ed; he  was  anxious  to  turn  attention  from  their  family.  What 
course  did  he  adopt  to  effect  this?  He  addressed  one  letter,  with  a 
false  name,  to  Mr.  White,  and  another  to  the  committee  ;  and  to 
complete  the  climax  of  his  folly,  he  signed  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  committee,  "  Gran/"— the  same  name  as  that  signed  to  the  let- 
ter they  then  had  from  Belfast,  addressed  to  Knapp.  It  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  that  no  person  but  the  Knapps  had 
seen  this  letter  from  Belfast ;  and  that  no  other  person  knew  its 
signature.  It  therefore  must  have  been  irresistibly  plain,  to  them, 
that  one  of  the  Knapps  must  have  been  the  writer  of  the  letter  they 
had  received,  charging  the  murder  on  Mr.  White.  Add  to  thivy 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  dated  at  Lynn^  and  mailed  at  Salem,  four 
days  after  it  was  dated,  and  who  could  doubt  respecting  it.^  Have 
you  ever  read,  or  known,  of  folly  equal  to  tbis.^  Can  you  conceive 
^*^f  crime  more  odious  and  abominable.^  Merely  to  explain  the  ap- 
li^^arent  mysteries  of  the  letter  from  Palmer,  they  excite  the  basest 
^  uspicions  of  a  man,  who,  if  they  were  innocent,  they  had  no  rea- 
^  on  to  believe  guilty  ;  and  who,  if  they  were  guilty,  they  most  cer- 
"^  «inly  knew  to  bo  innocent.  Could  they  have  adopted  a  more 
direct  method  of  exposing  their  own  infamy }  The  letter  to  the 
ommittee  has  intrinsic  marks  of  a  knowledge  of  this  transaction. 
t  tells  of  the  timc^  and  the  %nanner  in  whigh  the  murder  was  com- 
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mittcd.     Every  line  ppcaks  the  writer's  condemnation.     In 
ing  to  divert  attention  from  his  family,  and  to  cliargc  the  guilt 
another,  he  indelihly  iixcs  it  upon  himself. 

Joseph  Knapp  rccpiested  Allen  to  put  these  letters  into  the  poil- 
oflice,  because,  said  he,  ^^  1  wish  to  nip  tiiid  silly  aflair  in  the  bad." 
If  this  were  not  the  order  of  an  overruling  Providence,  1  should  m 
that  it  was  the  silliest  piece  of  folly  that  was  ever  practised.    Man 
the  destiny  of  crime.      Jt  is  ever  obliged  to  resort  to  such  subterfb- 
ges  ;  it  trembles  in  the  broad  light;  it  betrays  itself,  in  seeking  cod- 
cealment.     He  alone  walks  safely,  who  walks  uprightly.     Wbo^ftr 
a  moment,  can  read  these  letters  and  doubt  of  J.  Knapp'snik? 
The  constitution  of  nature  is  made  to  inform  against   him.    There 
is  no  corner  dark  enough  to  conceal  him.     There  is  no  lanipike 
broad  enough,  or  smooth  enough,  for  a  man   so  guilty  to  vilk  ii 
without  stumbling.     Kvcry  step  proclaims  his  secret  to  eveir  pat* 
senger.     His  own  acts  cimie  out,  to  iix  his  guilt.     In  attcroptiiig  to 
charge  another  with  his  own  crime,  he  writes  his  oim  confi$$iim.    Ta 
do  away  the  elFect  of  Palmer's  letter,  signed  Grant — he  writes  bit 
own  letter  and  allixes  to  it  the  name  of  Grant.     He  writes  inadifl- 
guised  hand  ;  but  how  could  it  happen,  that  the  same  Grtnrf  ahonU 
be  in  Salem,  that  was  at  Helihst?     This  has  brought  the  whole  tbiig 
out.     Hvidently  he  did  it,  because  he  has  adopted  the  same  st jle. 
Kvidently,  he  did  it, — because  he  speaks  of  the  price  of  blood,  aad 
of  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  murder,  that  no  one  bit 
a  conspirator  could  have  known. 

Palmer  says  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Crowninshields,  on  the  9tb  of 
April.  George  then  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  mmritr, 
Ilichard  inquired,  whether  he  had  heard  the  music  at  SaUm,  Tbcy 
said  that  tlinj  ivcre  suspected,  that  a  committee  had  been  appoittted 
to  search  houses  ;  and  that  they  had  mehed  up  the  dagger,  tbe  dif 
afler  the  murder,  because  it  would  be  a  suspicious  circumsttnce  to 
have  it  found  in  their  possession.  Now  this  committee  was  not  a^ 
pointed,  in  fact,  until  Friday  evening.  But  this  proves  nothiai 
against  Palmer,  it  does  not  prove  that  George  did  nof  UU  km  w; 
it  only  proves  that  he  gave  a  fal.se  reason,  for  a  fact.  Thej  bad 
heard  tliat  they  were  suspected — how  could  they  have  heard  tbii| 
unless  it 'were  from  the  whisperings  of  their  own  conscieBoea? 
Surely  this  rumor  was  not  then  public. 

About  the  'iTth  of  April,  another  attempt  is  made  bj  the  Ifnapfa 
to  give  a  direction  to  public  suspicion.  They  reported  thensehea 
to  have  been  rohhecf,  in  passing  from  Salem  to  Wenham,  near  Wf»* 
ham  pond.  They  came  to  Salem,  and  stated  the  particulars  of  tba 
adventure  :  they  described  persons, — their  dress,  size,  and  appaar 
ance,  irho  had  been  svsptctcd  of  the  nnirder.  They  would  baTS  il 
understood,  that  the  community  was  infested  with  a  band  of  nifiaM^ 
and  that  /A<i/,  themselves,  were  the  particular  objects  of  their ve^ 
geance.  ISow,  this  turns  out  to  be  all  fictitious, — all  falser:  Ctf 
you  conceive  of  anything  more  enormous,  any  wickedness  |pMtti| 
than  the  eireulation  of  such  reports? — than  the  allegation  of  cfM% 
if  committed,  capital }  If  no  such  thing — then  it  reacts,  withdosM 
force  upou  themselves,  and  goes  very  far  to  show  their  milt.  Ha* 
did  they  conduct  ou  tiiis  occasion?  did  they  make  bu%dfa  crj?  M 
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hey  give  information  ihat  they  had  been  assaulted,  that  night,  at 
JVenham?  No  such  thing.  They  rested  quietly  on  that  night  ; 
hey  waited  to  be  called  on  for  the  particulars  of  their  adventure  ; 
hey  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  offenders  ; — ^this  was  not  their 
)bject.  They  wore  content  to  fill  the  thousand  mouths  of  rumor, — 
o  spread  abroad  false  reports, — to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public 
rom  themselves;  for  they  thought  every  man  suspected  them,  be- 
cause they  knew  they  ought  to  be  suspected. 

The  manner  in  which  the  compensation  for  this  murder  was  paid, 
s  a  circumstance  worthy  of  consideration.  By  examining  the  facts 
md  dates,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  Joseph  Knapp  paid  a  sum 
)f  money  to  Richard  Crowninshield  in  five  franc  pieces,  on  the  24th 
)f  April.  On  the  21st  of  April,  Joseph  Knapp  received  five  hun- 
Ired  five  franc  pieces^  as  the  proceeds  of  an  adventure  at  sea.  The 
•emainder  of  this  species  of  currency  that  came  home  in  the  vessel, 
¥as  deposited  in  a  bank  at  Salem,  On  Saturday,  24th  of  April,  Frank 
md  Richard  rode  to  Wenhami  They  were  (here  with  Joseph  an 
lour  or  more:  appeared  to  be  negotiating  private  business.  Rich- 
ird  continued  in  the  chaise  :  Joseph  came  to  the  chaise  and  conver-  ' 
;ed  with  him.  These  facts  are  proved  by  Hart,  and  Leighton,  and 
>y  Osborn*s  books^  On  Saturday  evening,  about  this  time,  Richard 
Crowninshield  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Wenham,  with  another  per- 
lon  whose  appearance  corresponds  with  Frank,  by  Lummus.  Can 
my  one  doubt  this  being  the  same  evening  ^  What  had  Richard 
Urowninshield  to  do  at  Wenham,  with  Joseph,  unless  it  were  this 
)usiness?  He  was  there  before  the  murder  ;  he  was  there  afler  the 
nurder  ;  he  was  there  clandestinely,  unwilling  to  be  seen.  If  it 
verc  not  upon  this  business,  let  it  be  told  what  it  was  for.  Joseph 
[(napp  could  explain  it;  Frank  Knapp  might  explain  it.  But  they 
ionH  explain  it;  and  the  inference  is  against  them. 

Immediately  afler  this,  Richard  passes  five  franc  pieces  ;  on  the 
lamc  evening,  one  to  Lummus,  Jive  to  Palmer  ;  and  near  this  time^ 
jreorge  passes  three  or  four  in  Salem.  Here  are  nine  of  these 
)ieces  passed  by  them  in  four  days;  this  is  extraordinary.  It  is  an 
musual  currency  :  in  ordinary  business,  few  men  would  pass  nine 
!uch  pieces  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  they  were  not  received  in 
his  way,  why  not  explain  how  they  came  by  them?  Money  was  not 
50  flush  in  their  pocketSj^  that  they  could  not  tell  whence  it  came,  if 
t  honestly  came  there.  It  is  extfemely  important  to  them  to  explain 
vherice  this  money  came,  and  they  would  do  it  if  they  could.  If, 
hen,  the  price  of  blood  was  paid  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  and 
^ith  the  knowledge  of  this  defendant;  does  not  this  prove  him  to  have 
^cn  connected  with  this  conspiracy? 

Observe,  also,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  Richard,  of  Palmer's  be- 

^g  arrested,  and  committed  to  prison  ;  the  various  efforts  he  makes 

::>  discover  the  fact;  the  lowering,  through  the  crevices  of  the  rock- 

^e  pencil  and  paper  for  him  to  write  upon  ;  the  sending  two  lin^yMT^- 

oetry,with  the  request  that  he  would  return  the  corresponding  linoi  ; 

le    shrill    and   peculiar   whistle — the   inimitable  exclamations   of 

Palmer!  Palmer!  Pahner!'*^ — all  these  things  prove  how  great  was 

is  alarm  ;  they  corroborate  Palmer's  story,  and  tend  to  establish 

le  conspiracy. 

59    . 
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Joseph  Knapp  had  a  part  to  act  in  this  matter;  he  muat  hn« 
opened  the  window,  and  secreted  the  key — he  had  free  aoceti  to 
every  part  of  the  house;  he  was  accnstomed  to  Tiait  there;  he  vat 
in  and  out  at  his  pleasure — he  could  do  this  without  being  iMwpee- 
ted.     He  is  proved  to  have  been  there  the  Saturday  preoeding. 

If  all  these  things,  taken  in  connexion,  do  not  prove  that  Capt 
White  was  murdered  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy — then  tlie  case 
is  at  an  end. 

Savary's  testimony  is  wholly  unexpected.  He  was  called,  lor  a 
difierent  purpose.  >Vhen  asked  who  the  person  was,  thai  he  saw 
come  out  of  Capt.  Whitens  yard  between  three  and  four  o'docfc  in 
the  momins, — he  answered  Frank  Knapp.  I  am  not  clear  this  is 
not  true.  There  may  be  many  circumstances  of  importance  con- 
nected with  this,  though  we  believe  the  murder  to  have  been  conmil- 
ted  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock.  The  letter  to  Dr.  Baislow 
states  it  to  have  been  done  about  eleven  o^clock — ^it  states  it  to  have 
been  done  tirith  a  blow  cm  the  heady  from  a  weapon  loaded  with  lead. 
Here  is  too  great  a  correspondence  with  the  reality,  not  to  have 
some  meaning  to  it.  Dr.  Peirson  was  always  of  the  opinioo  that 
the  two  classes  of  wounds  were  made  with  different  instriunents,  and 
by  different  hands.  It  is  possible,  that  one  class  was  inflicted  at 
one  time,  and  the  other  at  another.  It  is  possible,  that  on  the  last 
visit,  the  pulse  might  not  have  entirely  ceased  to  beat;  and  then  the 
finishing  stroke  was  given.  It  is  suid,  when  tho  body  was  ^scov- 
ered,  some  of  the  wounds  wceped,  while  the  others  did  not.  They 
may  have  been  inflicted  from  mere  wantonness.  It  was  known  that 
Capt.  White  was  accustomed  to  keep  specie  by  him  in  his  chamber; 
this  |>erhaps  may  explain  the  last  visit.  It  is  proved,  thai  this  d^ 
fendant  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  afterwttds, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  family;  perhaps  ho  did  so  on  Ihii  oc- 
casion. We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact;  and  it  does  not  shsfce 
our  belief  that  the  murder  was  committed  early  in  the  night. 

What  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  time  of  the  murder?  Mr. 
White  was  an  aged  man; — he  usually  retired  to  bed  at  about  half 
past  nine.  He  slept  soundest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night;  uaoaOf 
awoke  in  the  middle  and  latter  part;  and  his  habits  were  peHedly 
well  known.  When  would  persons,  with  a  knowledge  of  these  fteli, 
be  most  likely  to  approach  him.^  most  certainly,  in  the  first  bonrof 
his  sleep.  This  would  be  the  safest  time.  If  soon  then,  going  ^ 
or  from  the  house,  the  appearance  would  be  least  suspicious,  jfhs 
earlier  hour  would  then  have  been  most  probably  selected. 

Gentlemen,  1  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  evidence  which  tenis 
to  prove  that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  that  tho  prisoner  was  a 
conspirator.     All  the  circumstances  concur  to  make  out  ^\m 


Not  only  Palmer  swears  to  it,  in  eflbct,  and  Leighton,  but  Aiisa 
mainly  supports  Palmer,  and  Osborn's  books  lend  confirmatioa,  lo 
far  as  possible  from  such  a  source.  Palmer  is  contradicted  in  Both- 
ing,  either  by  any  other  witness,  or  any  proved  circumstance,  or 
occurrence.  Whatever  could  be  expected  to  support  him,doessof* 
port  him.  All  the  evidence  clearly  manifests,  I  think,  Ibal  thait 
was  acons{)inicy;  that  it  originated  with  J.  Knapp;  that  deleadMl 
became  a  party  to  it,  and  was  one  of  its  couductorsy  from  SaA  to 
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last.  One  of  the  most  powerAil  circumstances,  is  Palmer's  letter 
from  Belfast.  The  amount  of  this  was,  a  direct  charge  on  the 
Knapps,  of  the  authorship  of  this  murder.  How  did  they  treat  this 
charge;  like  honest  men,  or  like  guilty  men?  We  have  seen  how  it 
was  treated.  J.  Knapp  fabricated  letters,  charging  another  person, 
and  caused  them  to  be  put  into  the  postoffice. 

I  shall  now  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  it  is  proved  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  murder  Mr.  White,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
party  to  it. 

The  second,  and  the  material  inquiry  is,  iffos  ihe  prisoner  present j 
at  the  murder  J  aidir^  and  abetting  thereinl 

This  leads  to  the  legal  question  in  the  case,  what  does  the  law 
mean,  when  it  says,  to  charge  him  as  a  principal,  '*  he  must  be  pres- 
ent aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder." 

In  the  language  of  the  late  chief  justice, ''  it  is  not  required  that 
the  abettor  shall  be  actually  upon  the  spot  when  the  murder  is  com- 
mitted, or  even  in  sight  of  the  more  immediate  perpetrator  of  the 
victim,  to  make  him  a  principal.  If  he  be  at  a  distance,  cooperat- 
ing in  the  act,  by  watching  to  prevent  relief,  or  to  give  an  alarm, 
or  to  assist  his  confederate  in  eacsLpeyhatingknowledgeof  the  purpose 
and  object  of  the  assassin, — this  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  being  present, 
aiding  and  abetting,  so  as  to  make  him  a  principal  in  the  murder." 

^'  If  he  be  at  a  distance  cooperating" — this  is  not  a  distance  to  be 
measured  by  feet  or  rods;  if  the  intent  to  lend  aid,  combine  with  a 
knowledge  that  the  murder  is  to  be  committed,  and  the  person  so 
intending,  be  so  situate  that  he  can  by  any  possibility  lend  this  aid, 
in  any  manner,  then  he  is  present  in  legal  contemplation.  He  need 
not  lend  any  actual  aid :  to  be  ready  to  assist,  is  assisting. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  murder;  the  distinction  between  them,  it  is 
of  essential  importance  to  bear  in  mind. — 1.  Murder  in  an  affray, 
or  upon  sudden  and  unexpected  provocation  : — ^2.  Murder  secret- 
ly, with  a  deliberate,  predetermined  intention  to  commit  murder. 
Under  the  first  class,  the  question  usually  is,  whether  the  offence 
be  murder  or  manslaughter,  in  the  person  who  commits  the  deed. 
Under  the  second  class,  it  is  oflen  a  question  whether  others,  than 
he  who  actually  did  the  deed,  were  present  aiding  and  assisting 
thereto.  Offences  of  this  kind  ordinarily  happen  when  there  is  no 
body  present  except  those  who  go  on  the  same  design.  If  a  riot 
should  happen  in  the  court  house,  and  one  should  kill  another — 
this  may  be  murder,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  was  done;  which  is  always  matter  of  fact  to  be  collected 
from  the  circumstances  at  the  time.  But  in  secret  murders,  pre- 
meditated and  determined  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  murder- 
ous intention; — there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  a  person  be  present,  know- 
ing a  murder  is  to  be  done,  of  his  concurring  in  the  act.  His  being 
there  is  a  proof  of  his  intent  to  aid  and  abet;  else,  why  is  he  there? 

It  has  been  contended,  that  proof  ipust  be  given  that  the  person 
accused  did  actually  afford  aid,  did  lend  a  hand  in  the  murder  it- 
self;— and  without  this  proof,  although  he  may  be  near  by,  he  may 
be  presumed  to  be  there  for  an  innocent  purpose;  he  may  have 
crept  silently  there  to  hear  the  news,  or  from  mere  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on.     Preposterous — absurd!     Such  an  idea  shocks 
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all  common  sense.     A  man  is  found  to  be  a  conspirator  to  doamor- 
der;  he  has  planned  it;  ho  has  assisted  in  arranging  the  time,  tW 
place,  and  the  means;  and  he  is  found,  in  the  place,  and  at  the  time, 
and  yvt  it  is  su^r^ested  that  he  might  have  been  there,  not  for  co- 
operation and  concurrence,  but  from  curiosity!     Such  an  argumeot 
di'serves  no  answer.     It  would  be  dithcult  to  give  it  one,  in  decoroof 
terms.     Is  it  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  a  man  seeks  lo  ac- 
complish his  own  purposes?     When  he  has  planned  a  murder,  aad 
is  present  at  its  execution,  is  he  there  to  forward,  or  to  thwart,  hii 
own  design  ?     Is  he  there  to  assist,  or  there  to  prevent  ?     But,  '*  Cu* 
riosity!" — lie  may  bo  there  from  mere  "curiosity!"     Curiosify, t» 
witness  the  success  of  the  execution  of  his  own  plan  of  murder!— 
The  very  walls  of  a  court  house  ought  not  to  stand^-the  ploafh 
share  should  run  throut^h  the  ground  it  stands  on,  where  such  aa 
argument  could  find  toleration. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  abettor  should  actually  lend  a  haa^ 
that  he  should  take  a  part  in  the  act  itself;  if  he  be  present,  ready 
to  assist — ^that  is  assisting.  Some  of  the  doctrines  aavanced  wooU 
acquit  the  defendant,  though  he  had  gono  to  the  bed  chamber  of  the 
deceased, — though  he  had  been  standing  by,  when  the  assassin  pra 
the  blow.  This  is  the  argument  we  have  heard  to  day.  [Theooaft 
here  said,  they  did  not  so  understand  the  argument  of  the  covaiel 
for  defendant.  Mr.  De.xter  said,  *'  the  intent  and  power  alone  amt 
cooperate."]  Mr.  Webster  continued,  no  doubt  the  law  is,  dul 
being  ready  to  a*^sist  is  assisting,  if  he  has  the  power  to  assHt,  ia 
cnsc  of  need.  And  it  is  so  statt;d  by  Foster,  who  is  a  high  antlmr- 
ity.  ^^  If  A.  linppeneth  to  be  presont  at  a  murder,  for  instaBce, and 
takcth  no  part  in  it,  nor  endcavonreth  to  prevent  it,  nor  apprebcad- 
eth  the  nuirdorer,  nor  levyeth  hue  and  cry  after  him,  this  stnage 
behavior  of  his,  though  highly  criniinnl,  will  not  of  itself  reader 
him  either  principal  or  accessory."  '^  But  if  a  fact  amounting  to 
nuirder  should  be  committed  in  prosecution  of  some  unlawful  par* 
posn,  thouf^h  it  tccre  bni  a  hare  trvftpaxSy  to  which  A.  in  the  ease  lart 
stated  had  consented,  and  he  had  gone  in  order  to  giv^  assistanre, 
if  need  were,  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  this  would  have  amovnl- 
ed  to  inurd(*r  in  him,  and  in  every  person  present  and  joiniDg  with 
him."  ''  If  the  fact  was  committed  in  prosecution  of  the  origiasl 
purpose  which  iras  indmrftfl,  tlie  whole  party  will  be  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  him  who  gave  the  blow.  For  in  combinations  of  this  kiad, 
the  mortal  stroke,  though  given  by  one  of  the  party,  ia  censidered 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  aixl  of  sound  reason  too,  as  given  by  ereij 
individual  presont  and  abetting.  The  person  actually  giving  the 
stroke  is  no  more  than  the  hand  or  instrument  by  which  the  otheit 
.strike."  The  author  in  speaking  of  being  present,  meana  achMl 
presence;  not  arfmil  in  opposition  to  connlntchrej  for  the  law  kaovf 
no  such  distinction.  There  is  but  one  presence,  and  this  is  tks 
situation  from  whi(*h  aid,  or  supposed  aid  may  be  rendered.  'Hi 
law  does  not  say  where  he  is  to  go,  or  how  near  he  is  to  go,  bit 
somewh(Te  where  he  may  give  assistance,  or  where  the  perpetnlor 
may  suppose  that  he  may  be  assisted  by  him.  Suppose  that  he  ii 
acquainted  with  the  design  of  the  murderer,  and  has  a  knowM|p 
of  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and  goea  out  wilka 
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view  to  render  assistance,  if  need  be;  whj,  then,  even  though  the 
murderer  does  not  know  of  this,  the  person  so  going  out  will  bo  an 
abettor  in  the  murder.  It  is  contended  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
could  not  be  a  principal,  ho  being  in  Brown  street;  because  he  could 
not  there  render  assistance.  And  you  are  called  upon  to  determine 
this  case,  accordijig  as  you  may  be  of  opinion,  whether  Brown  street 
was,  or  was  not,  a  suitable,  convenient,  well  chosen  place,  to  aid  in 
this  murder.  This  is  not  the  true  question.  The  inquiry  is,  ngt 
whether  you  would  have  selected  this  place  in  preference  to  all 
others,  or  whether  you  would  have  selected  it  at  all;  if  they  chose  it, 
why  should  we  doubt  about  it  ?  How  do  we  know  the  use  they  intended 
to  make  of  it,  or  the  kind  of  aid  that  he  was  to  afford  by  being  there  ? 
The  (jucstion  for  you  to  consider,  is,  did  the  defendant  go  into  Brown 
street  in  aid  of  this  murder?  Did  he  go  there  by  agreement,  by  ap- 
pointment, with  the  perpetrator?  If  so,  everything  else  follows. 
The  main  thing,  indeed  the  only  thing,  is  to  inquire,  whether  he 
was  in  Brown  street  by  appointment  with  Richard  Crowninshield — 
it  might  be  to  keep  general  watch;  to  observe  the  lights^  and  advise 
as  to  time  of  access;  to  meet  the  prisoner  on  his  return,  to  advise 
him  as  to  his  escape;  to  examine  his  clothes,  to  see  if  any  marks  of 
blood;  to  furnish  exchange  of  clothes,  or  new  disguise  if  necessary; 
to  tell  him  through  what  streets  he  could  safely  retreat,  or  whether 
he  could  deposit  the  club  in  the  place  designed: — Or  it  might  be  with- 
out any  distinct  object;  but  merely  to  afford  that  encouragement 
which  would  be  aiibrded,  by  Richard  Crowninshield^s  consciousness 
that  he  was  near.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  place  was  well  chosen  or  not,  to  afford  aid; — if  it  was  so  cho- 
sen, if  it  was  by  appointment,  that  he  was  there,  that  is  enough. 
Suppose  Richard  Crowninshield,  when  applied  to  to  commit  the  mur- 
der, had  said,  '^  I  won't  do  it  unless  there  can  be  some  one  near  by 
to  favor  my  escape;  I  won't  go  unless  you  will  stay  in  Brown  street." 
Upcm  the  gentleman's  argument,  he  would  not  be  an  aider  and  abettor 
in  the  murder,  because  the  place  was  not  well  chosen;  though  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  being  in  the  place  chosen,  was  a  condition,  with- 
out which,  the  murder  would  have  never  happened. 

You  are  to  consider  the  defendant  as  one  in  the  league,  in  the 
combination  to  commit  the  murder.  If  he  was  there  by  appoint- 
ment, with  the  perpetrator,  he  is  an  abetter.  The  concurrence  of 
the  perpetrator  in  his  being  there,  is  proved  by  the  previous  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy.  If  Kichard  Crowninshield,  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  made  it  a  condition  of  the  agreement,  that  Frank  Knapp 
should  stand  as  backer,  then  Frank  Knapp  was  an  aider  and  abettor: 
no  matter  what  the  aid  was,  of  wliat  sort  it  was,  or  degree — be  it 
never  so  little.  Even  if  it  were  to  judge  of  the  hour,  when  it  was 
best  to  go,  or  to  see  when  the  lights  were  extinguished,  or  to  cive  an 
alarm  if  any  one  approached.  Who  better  calculated  to  judge  of 
these  things  than  the  murderer  himself?  and  if  he  so  determined 
them,  that  is  sufficient. 

J^ow  as  to  the  facts:  Frank  Knapp  knew  that  the  murder  was  that 
night  to  be  committed;  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  he  knew  the 
"tibject,  he  knew  the  time.  He  had  that  day  been  to  Wenham  to  see 
Joseph,  and  probably  to  Danvers  to  see  Richard  Crowninshield,  for 
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he  kept  his  motions  secret;  he  had  that  day  hired  a  hone  and  thum 
of  Osborn,  and  attempted  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  which  it  wh 
used, — he  had  intentionally  led  the  place  and  the  price  blank  on  Os- 
born's  books.  He  went  to  Wcnham  by  the  way  of  Danvers:  he  had 
been  told  the  week  before,  to  hasten  Dick;  he  had  seen  the  Crovn- 
inshields  several  times  within  a  few  days;  he  had  a  saddle  horse  Che 
Saturday  night  before;  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Beckford  at  Wenham,  and 
knew  she  would  not  return  that  night.  She  had  not  been  away  be- 
fore for  six  weeks,  and  probably  would  not  soon  be  again.     He  had 


just  come  from  there.  Every  day,  for  the  week  previoua,  he  had 
ited  one  or  other  of  these  conspirators,  save  Sunday,  and  thea  prob- 
ably he  saw  them  in  town.  When  he  saw  Joseph  on  the  6th,  Joseph 
had  prepared  the  house,  and  would  naturally  tell  him  of  it;  there 
were  constant  communications  between  them,  daily  and  nightly  vis- 
itation;— too  much  knowledge  of  these  parties  and  this  transactioa, 
to  leave  a  particle  of  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  Frank 
Knapp  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be  done  this  night.  Hie  boar 
was  come,  and  he  knew  it ;  if  so,  and  he  was  in  Brown  street,  with- 
out explaining  why  he  was  there,  can  the  jury  for  a  moment  doobt, 
whether  he  was  there  to  countenance,  aid  or  support;  or  for  cari- 
osity alone ; — or  to  learn  how  the  wages  of  sin  and  death  were  earn- 
ed by  the  perpetrator? 

[Here  Mr.  Webster  read  the  law  from  Hawkins.     1.  Hawk.  904. 
Lib.   1.  chap.  32.  sec.  7.] 

The  perpetrator  would  derive  courage,  and  strength,  and 
dence,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  one  of  his  aasocialea 
near  by.  If  he  was  in  Brown  street,  he  could  have  been  there  fer 
no  other  purpose.  If  there  for  this  purpose,  then  he  waa,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  present^  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder. 

His  interest  lay  in  being  somewhere  else.  If  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  murder,  no  part  to  act,  why  not  stay  at  home?  Why 
should  he  jeopard  his  own  life,  if  it  was  not  agreed  that  he  shoaM 
be  there?  He  would  not  voluntarily  go  where  the  very  place  woaM 
probably  cause  him  to  swing  if  detected.  He  would  not  Toluntari- 
ly  assume  the  place  of  danger.  His  taking  this  place,  nrovei  tbM 
he  went  to  give  aid.  His  staying  away  would  have  maoa  an  alibi 
If  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  he  would  be  at 
where  he  could  prove  his  alibi.  He  knew  he  was  in  danger,  bee 
he  was  guilty  of  the  conspiracy,  and  if  he  had  nothing  to  do, 
not  expose  himself  to  suspicion  or  detection. 

Did  the  prisoner  at  the*  bar  countenance  this  mnrder?     Did  be 


conour,  or  did  he  non-concur,  in  what  the  perpetrator  was  about  to 
do?  Would  he  have  tried  to  shield  him?  Hould  he  have  fumisfaed 
his  cloak  for  protection?  AVould  he  have  pointed  out  a  sale  way  of 
retreat?  As  you  would  answer  these  questions,  so  you  should  as* 
swer  the  general  question — whether  he  was  there  contenfiag  to  At 
murder,  or  whether  he  was  there  a  ttpcciator  only  ? 

One  word  more  on  this  presence,  called  conttructive  prtataei. 
>Vliut  aid  is  to  be  rendered  ?  AVhere  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  be- 
tween acting,  and  omitting  to  act?  Suppose  he  had  been  in  Itf 
hou.Me,  suppose  he  had  followed  tho  perpetrator  to  the  chanlfrv 
what  could  lie  have  done?     This  M'as  to  be  a  murder  by  sccikh; 
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it  was  to  be  a  secret  assassination.  It  was  not  theii*  purpose  to  have 
an  open  combat;  they  were  to  approach  their  victim  unawares,  and 
silently  give  the  fatal  blow.  But  if  he  had  been  in  the  chamber,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  an  abettor;  because  of  his 
presence,  and  ability  to  render  services,  if  needed.  What  service 
could  he  have  rendered,  if  there  ?  Could  he  have  helped  him  fly  ? 
Could  he  have  aided  the  silence  of  his  movements  ?  Could  he  have 
facilitated  his  retreat,  on  the  first  alarm?  Surely,  this  was  a  case, 
where  there  was  more  of  safety  in  going  alone,  than  with  another, 
where  company  would  only  embarrass.  Richard  Crowninshield 
would  prefer  to  go  alone.  He  knew  his  errand  too  well.  His 
nerves  needed  no  collateral  support.  He  was  not  the  man  to  take 
with  him  a  trembling  companion.  He  would  prefer  to  have  his  aid 
at  a  distance.  He  would  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  would  prefer  to  have  him  out  of  the  house.  He  would 
prefer  that  he  should  be  in  Brown  street.  But,  whether  in  the 
chamber,  in  the  house,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  street,  whatsoever 
is  aiding  in  immeduite  presenccy  is  aiding  in  constructive  presence — 
anything  that  is  aid  in  one  case  is  aid  in  the  other. 

[Reads  from  Hawkins.     4.  Hawk.  201.  Lib.  iv.  chap.  29.  sec.  8.] 

If  then  the  aid  be  anywhere,  that  emboldens  the  perpetrator — 
that  alibrds  him  hope  or  confidence  in  his  enterprise,  it  is  the  same 
as  though  he  stood  at  his  elbow  with  his  sword  drawn:  his  being 
there  ready  to  act,  with  the  power  to  act,  that  is  what  makes  him 
an  abettor.  [Here  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  Kelly's  case,  and 
Hyde's  case,  &c.  cited  by  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  showed 
that  they  did  not  militate  with  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contended. 
The  difference  is,'  in  those  cases  there  was  open  violence;  this  was 
a  case  of  secret  assassination.  The  aid  must  meet  the  occasion. 
Here  no  acting  was  necessary,  but  watching,  concealment  of  es- 
cape, mauagcment.] 

What  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  presence.  Frank  Knapp 
is  proved  a  conspirator — proved  to  have  known  that  the  deed  was 
now  to  be  done.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he  was  in  Brown  street  to 
concur  in  the  murder?  There  were  four  conspirators;  if  was  nat- 
ural that  some  one  of  them  would  go  with  the  perpetrator.  Richard 
Crowninshield  was  to  be  the  perpetrator;  he  was  to  give  the  blow. 
No  evidence  of  any  casting  of  the  parts  for  the  others.  The  de- 
fendant would  probably  be  the  man  to  take  the  second  part.  He 
was  fond  of  exploits — he  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sword  canes, 
and  dirks.  If  any  aid  was  required,  he  was  the  man  to  give  it. 
At  least  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  of  this. 

Aid  could  not  have  been  received  from  Joseph  Knapp,  or  from 
George  Crowninshield.  Joseph  Knapp  was  at  Wenham,  and  took 
good  care  to  prove  tliat  he  was  there.  George  Crowninshield  has 
proved  satisfactorily  where  he  was;  that  he  was  in  other  company, 
such  as  it  was,  until  1 1  o'clock.  This  narrows  the  inquiry.  This 
demands  of  the  prisoner  to  show,  that  if  he  was  not  in  this  place, 
where  he  was?  It  calls  on  him  loudly  to  show  this,  and  to  show  it 
truly.  If  he  could  show  it,  he  would  do  it.  If  he  don't  tell,  and 
that  truly,  it  is  a^^ainst  him.  The  defence  of  an  alUn  is  a  double 
edged  sword.     He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  situation,  that  he  might 
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be  called  upon  to  account  for  himself.  If  he  had  had  no  particvlar 
appointment,  or  business  to  attend  to,  he  would  have  taken  care  to 
have  been  able  so  to  have  accounted.  He  would  have  been  out 
of  town,  or  in  some  good  company.  Has  he  accounted  for  himself 
on  that  niglit,  to  your  satisfaction? 

The  prisoner  has  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  in  two  wajrs.  In 
the  first  place,  by  four  young  men  with  whom  he  aays  he  was  in  com- 
pany on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  from  seven  oVlock,  till  near  ten 
o^cIock  ;  this  depends  upon  the  ccrtahUy  of  ike  niglii.  In  the  second 
place,  by  his  family,  from  ton  o'clock  ailerwards;  this  depends  upon 
the  ceiiainty  of  the  time  of  the  ni<(ht.  These  two  classes  of  proof  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other.  One  may  be  true,  and  the  other 
false,  or  they  may  both  be  true,  or  both.be  false.  I  shall  examine 
tliis  testimony  with  some  attention,  because  on  a  former  trial,  it 
made  more  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  court,  than  on  my  own 
mind.  I  think,  when  carefully  sitled  and  compared,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  in  it  more  of  ^^/atm^i/i///  than  reality. 

Mr.  P«igc  testifies,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  he 
was  in  company  with  Burchmore,  Balch,  and  Forresteri  and  that  he 
met  the  defendant  about  seven  oVIock,  near  the  Salem  hotel;  that  he 
ailerwards  met  Iiim  at  Remond's,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  that  he  was 
in  comjiaiiy  with  him  a  considerable  part  of  the  evening.  This 
young  gentleman  is  a  member  of  college,  and  says  that  he  came  in 
town  the  Saturday  evening  previous;  that  he  is  now  able  to  sav  thai 
it  was  the  night  of  the  murder,  when  he  walked  with  Frank  luiapp, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  he  called  himself  to  in  ac- 
count, on  the  morning  afler  the  murder,  as  was  natural  for  men  to 
do  when  an  extraordinary  occurrence  happens.  Gentlemen,  this 
kind  of  evidence  is  not  satisfactory;  general  impressions  as  to  tine 
are  not  to  be  relied  on.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  the  paitico- 
lar  dav  on  which  any  witness  testified  in  this  cause,  I  coula  not  do 
it.  Lvery  man  will  notice  the  same  thing  in  his  own  mind.  There 
is  no  one  of  these  young  men  that  could  give  any  account  of  him- 
self for  any  other  day  in  the  month  of  April.  They  are  made  to  re- 
member tlM)  fact,  and  then  they  think  they  remember  the  time.  He 
has  no  means  of  knowing  it  was  Tuesday  more  than  any  other  time. 
He  did  not  know  it  at  first,  he  could  not  know  it  afterwards.  He 
says  he  called  himst^lf  to  an  account ;  tliis  has  no  more  to  do  with 
tlie  murder,  than  with  the  man  in  the  moon.  Such  testimony  is  not 
worthy  to  be  relied  on,  in  any  forty  shillijiff  cause.  What  occasion 
had  he  to  call  himself  to  an  account  ?  Did  he  suppose,  that  he 
should  be  suspected  r     Had  he  any  intimation  of  this  conspiracy? 

Suppose,  g«?ntlemen,  you  were  either  of  you  asked,  where  yoa 
were,  or  what  you  were  doing,  on  the  15th  day  of  June  ;  youcouM 
not  answer  this  question,  without  calling  to  mind  some  events  to 
make  it  certain,  .lust  as  well  may  you  remember  on  what  you  dined 
on,  each  day  of  the  year  past.  Time  is  identical.  Its  subdiTisioas 
are  all  alike.  No  man  knows  one  day  from  another,  or  one  hoar 
from  anoth<?r,  but  by  some  fact  connected  with  it.  D^ys  and  houn 
are  not  visible  to  the  senses,  nor  to  be  apprehended  and  distinguifh- 
cd  by  the  understanding.  The  flow  of  time  is  known  only  by  sooe- 
thing  which  nudvcs  it ;  and  he  who  speaks  of  the  date  of  occorreaccs 
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ith  nothing  to  guide  his  recollection,  ipeaks  at  random,  and  is  not 

be  relied  on.     This  young  gentleman  remembers  the  facts,  and 

icurrcnces — he  knows  nothing  why  they  should  not  have  happen- 

i  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth ;  but  he  knows  no  more.     All  the  rest, 

evidently  conjecture  or  impression. 

Mr.  White  informs  you  that  he  told  him  he  could  not  tell  what 
ght  it  was.  The  first  thoughts  are  all  that  are  valuable  in  such 
ise.  They  miss  the  mark  by  taking  second  aim. 
Mr.  Balch  believes,  but  is  not  sure,  that  he  was  with  Frank  Knapp 
1  the  evening  of  the  murder.  He  has  given  different  accounts  of 
e  time..  He  has  no  means  of  making  it  certain.  All  he  knows  is, 
at  it  was  some  evening  before  Fast.  But  whether  Monday,  Tues- 
ly  or  Saturday,  he  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Burchmore  says,  to  the  best  of  Jiis  belief,  it  was  the  evening 
*  the  murder.  Afterwards  he  attempts  to  speak  positively,  from 
collecting  tliat  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  William  teirce, 
1  he  went  to  the  Mineral  Spring  on  Fast  day.  Last  Monday  mom- 
g,  he  told  Col.  Putnam  he  could  not  fix  the  time.  This  witness 
aiids  in  a  much  worse  plight  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  diffi- 
ilt  to  reconcile  all  he  has  said,  with  any  belief  in  the  accuracy  of 
s  rccolloctiorts. 

Mr.  Forrester  does  not  speak  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  night; 
id  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  told  Mr.  Loring  and  others,  that  he 
d  not  know  what  night  it  was. 

Now,  what  does  the  testimony  of  these  four  young  men  amount 
?  The  only  circumstance,  by  which  they  approximate  to  an  iden- 
ying  of  the  night  is,  that  three  of  them  say  it  was  cloudy;  they 
ink  their  walk  was  either  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  evening,  and  it 
admitted  that  Monday  evening  was  clear,  whence  they  draw  the 
ference  that  it  must  have  been  Tuesday. 

But,  fortunately,  there  is  one  fact  disclosed  in  their  testimony  that 
ttlcs  the  question.  Balch  says,  that  on  the  evening,  whenever  it 
as,  that  he  saw  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  told  him  he  wasjgoing 
it  of  town  on  horseback,  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty  mmutes 
Je,  and  that  he  was  going  to  get  a  horse  at  Osborn's.  This  was 
>out  seven  o'clock.  At  about  nine,  Balch  says  he  saw  the  prisoner 
rain,  and  was  then  told  by  him,  that  he  had  had  his  ride,  and  had 
turned.  Now  it  appears  by  Osborn's  books,  that  the  prisoner  had 
saddle  horse  from  his  stable,  not  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  night 
'  the  niurdnr,  but  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous.  This  fixes 
c  time,  about  which  these  young  men  testify,  and  is  a  complete 
Lswer  und  refutation  of  the  attempted  alibi ,  on  Tuesday  evenmg. 
I  come  now  to  si)cak  «)f  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  defendant 
explain  where  he  was  after  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
his  comes  cliiefly  from  members  of  the  family;  from  his  father  and 
others. 

It  is  af^rccd  that  the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner,  should  be  received 
evidence,  of  what  his  brother,  Sauuiel  H.  Knapp,  would  testify,  if 
oscnt.  S.  1 1.  Knapp  says,  that  about  ten  minutes  past  ten  o'clock, 
s  brother  V.  Knapp,  on  his  way  to  bed,  opened  his  chamber  door, 
ule  some  remarks,  closed  the  door,  and  went  to  his  chamber;  and 
at  he  did  not  hear  him  leave  it  afterwards.     How  is  this  witness 
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able  to  lix  the  time  at  ton  minutes  past  ten  ?  There  is  no  ciremi- 
stance  mentioned,  by  which  he  fixes  it^  He  had  been  in  bed,  prob- 
ably asleep,  and  was  aroused  from  his  sleep,  by  the  opening  of  tke 
door.  Was  he  in  a  situation  to  speak  of  time  with  precision?  ConU 
he  know,  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it  was  ten  minutes 
past  ten,  or  ten  minutes  before  eleven,  when  his  brother  spoke  to 
him?  What  would  be  the  natural  result,  in  such  a  case?  But  we 
arc  not  lefl  to  conjecture  this  result.  We  have  positive  testimoBV 
on  this  point.  Mr.  Webb  tells  you  that  Samuel  told  him  on  the  8to 
of  June,  '^  that  he  did  not  know  what  time  his  brother  Frank  came 
home,  and  that  he  was  not  at  home  when  lie  went  to  bcul.''  Too 
will  consider  this  testimony  of  Mr,  Webb,  as  indorsed  upon  this  affi- 
davit; and  with  this  indorsement  Upon  it,  you  will  give  it  its  doe 
weight.    This  statement  was  made  to  him  after  Frank  was  arrested. 

I  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  father.  I  find  niyself  incapable 
of  speaking  of  him  or  his  testimony  with  severity.  Unfortunate  old 
man!  Another  Lear,  in  the  conduct  of  his  children;  another  Lear, 
I  fear,  in  the  effect  of  his  distress  upon  his  mind  and  understanding. 
He  is  brought  here  to  testify,  under  circumstances  that  disann  se- 
verity, and  call  loudly  for  sympathy.  Though  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  his  story  cannot  be  credited,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
of  him  otherwise  than  in  sorrow  and  grief.  Unhappy  father!  be 
strives  to  remember,  perhaps  persuades  himself  that  he  does  remem- 
ber, that  on  the  evening  of  the  murder  he  was  himself  at  home  at 
ten  o'clock.  lie  thinks, — or  seems  to  think,  that  his  son  came  in,  st 
about  five  minutes  ))ast  ten.  He  fancies  that  he  remembers  lus  cob- 
versation;  he  tiiinks  he  spoke  of  bolting  the  door;  he  thinks  he  ask- 
ed the  time  of  night;  he  seems  to  remember  his  then  going  to  hii 
bed.  Alas!  these  are  l)ut  the  swimming  fancies  of  an  agitated  and 
distressed  mind.  Alas!  they  arc  but  the  dreams  of  hope,— -its  ua- 
certaln  lights,  fnckcring  on  the  thick  darkness  of  parental  disuta. 
Alas!  the  miserable  father  knows  nothing,  in  reality,  of  all  these 
things. 

]\ir.  Shepard  says  that  the  first  conversation  he  had  with  Mr. 
Knapp,  was  soon  after  the  unirdcr,  and  bifore  the  arrest  of  his  SOH. 
Mr.  Knapp  says  it  was  ajhr  the  arrest  of  his  sons.  His  own  fesn 
led  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Shepard,  that  his  ''son  Frank  was  at  iioae 
that  night*,  and  so  Phippen  told  him,— or  as  Phippcn  told  him.''  Mr. 
Shepard  says  that  he  was  struck  with  the  remark  at  the  time,tto  it 
made  an  unfavorable  impression  on  his  mind;  he  does  not  tell  JM 
what  that  impression  was,  but  when  you  connect  it  with  the  pienoof 
inquiry  he  had  ma<ie, — wiiether  Frank  had  continued  to  aiBiofistf 
with  the  Crowninshields? — and  recollect  that  the  CrowninshieMf 
were  then  kniAvn  to  be  suspected  of  this  crime,  can  you  doobt  what 
this  impression  wa:)?  can  you  doubt  as  to  the  fears  he  then  had; 

This  poor  old  man  tells  you,  that  he  was  greatly  perplexed  at  the 
time,  that  he  loiiiid  himself  in  embarrassed  circumstances;  thai  oa 
this  very  niglit  he  wtis  engaged  in  making  an  assignment  of  his  pfOf- 
erty  to  his  friend  Mr.  Shepard.  If  ever  charity  should  fumiika 
mantle  for  error,  it  should  be  here.  Imagination  cannot  pictvit  • 
more  deplorable,  distressed  condition. 
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The  same  general  remarks  may  be  applied  ta  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Treadwell,  as  have  been  made  upon  that  with  Mr.  Shepard. 
He  told  him  that  he  believed  Frank  was  at  home  about  the  usual 
time.  In  his  conversations  with  either  of  these  persons,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  time  that  he  came  home. 
He  now  tells  you,  positively,  that  he  recollects  the  time,  and  that  he 
3o  told  Mr.  Shepard.  He  is  directly  contradicted  by  both  these 
si^itnesses,  as  respectable  men  as  Salem  affords. 

This  idea  of  alibi,  is  of  recent  origin.  Would  Samuel  Knapp 
iiave  gone  to  sea,  if  it  were  then  thought  of  ?  His  testimony,  if  true, 
ivas  too  important  to  be  lost.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  part  of 
the  alibi,  it  is  so  near  in  point  of  time,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on« 
rhe  mere  variation  of  half  an  hour  would  avoid  it. — The  mere  vari- 
ations of  different  time  pieces  would  explain  iL 

Has  the  defendant  proved  where  he  was  on  that  night?  If  you 
ioubt  about  it — there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  burden  is  upon  him,  to 
satisfy  you  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Osborn's  books,  in  con- 
nexion with  what  the  young  men  state,  are  conclusive,  I  think,  on  this 
point.  He  has  not,  then,  accounted  for  himself — he  has  attempted 
it,  and  has  failed.  I  pray  you  to  remember,  gentlemen,  that  this  is 
%  case,  in  which  the  prisoner  would,  more  than  any  other,  be  ration- 
ally able  to  account  for  himself,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  if  he 
3ould  do  so.  He  was  in  the  conspiracy,  he  knew  the  murder  was 
then  to  be  committed,  and  if  he  himself  was  to  have  no  hand  in  its 
ictual  execution,  he  would  of  course,  as  matter  of  safety  and  pre- 
caution, be  somewhere  else,  and  be  able  to  proVe,  aflerwards,  that 
le  had  been  somewhere  else.  Having  this  motive  to  prove  himself 
elsewhere,  and  the  power  to  do  it,  if  he  were  elsewhere,  his  failing 
n  such  proof  must  necessarily  leave  a  very  strong  inference  against 
lim. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  us  now  consider  what  is  the  evidence  produced 
Dn  the  part  of  the  government  to  prove  that  John  Francis  Knapp, 
he  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  in  Brown  street  on  the  night  of  the 
nurder.  This  is  a  point  of  vital- importance  in  this  cause.  Unless 
his  be  made  out,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  law  of  presence  does 
lot  apply  to  the  cage.  The  government  undertake  to  prove  that  he 
jvas  present,  aiding  in  the  murder,  by  proving  that  he  was  in 
Brown  street  for  this  purpose.  Now,  what  are  the  undoubted  facts  ? 
rhey  arc,  that  two  persons  were  seen  in  that  street,  at  several  times, 
luring  that  evening,  under  suspicious  circumstances; — under  such 
nrcumstanccs  as  induced  those  who  saw  them,  to  watch  their  move- 
iient3.  Of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mirick  saw  a  man  stand- 
ng  at  the  post  opposite  his  store,  from  fifteen  minutes  before  nine,  un- 
il  twenty  minutes  after,  dressed  in  a  full  frock  coat,  glazed  cap,  &c., 
n  size  and  general  appearance  answering  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Phis  person  was  waiting  there;  and  whenever  any  one  approached 
lim,  he  moved  to  and  from  the  corner,  as  though  he  would  avoid  be- 
ng  suspected,  or  recognised.  Aflerwardsj  two  persons  were  seen 
jy  Webster,  walking  in  Howard  street,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  move- 
Tient,  that  attracted  his  attention.  This  was  about  half  past  nine. 
3ne  of  these  he  took  to  be  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — the  other  he  did 
lot  know. 
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About  half  post  ten,  a  person  is  seen  sitting  on  the  rope  walk  ttepf, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak.  lie  drops  his  head  when  passed,  to  avoid  ba- 
in^ known.  Shortly  aQcr,  two  persons  are  seen  to  meet  in  this 
street,  without  ceremony  or  salutation,  and  in  a  hurried  manner  to 
converse  for  a  short  time;  then  to  separate,  and  run  of}'  with  creit 
speed.  IVow,  on  this  same  night,  a  gcntlcnmn  is  slain, — murdered 
in  his  bod, — his  house  being  entered  by  stealth  from  without;  and  kk 
house  situated  within  300  feet  of  this  street.  The  windowa  of  hii 
chamber  were  in  plain  sight  from  this  street  ;^a  weapon  of  death  is 
afterwards  found  in  a  place  where  these  persons  were  seen  to  pans 
in  a  retired  place,  around  which  they  had  been  seen  lingering.  It  if 
now  known,  that  this  murder  was  committed  by  a  conspiracy  of  four 
persons,  conspiring  together  for  this  purpose:  No  account  ia  gi^eo 
who  these  suspected  persons  thus  seen  in  Brown  street  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were.  Now,  I  ask,  gentlemen,  whether  you  or  any  maa 
can  doubt,  that  this  murder  was  committed  by  the  persona  who  were 
thus  in  and  about  Brown  street  ?  Can  any  person  doubt  that  they  were 
there  for  purposes  connected  with  this  nnirder?  If  not  for  tluapiD^ 
pose,  what  were  they  there  for?  When  there  is  a  cause  ao  near  at 
hand,  why  wander  into  conjecture  for  an  explanation?  Common 
sense  requires  you  to  take  the  nearest  adequate  cause  for  a  kaawn 
effect.  Who  wore  these  suspicious  persons  in  Brown  street?  There 
was  something  extraordinary  about  them — something  noticeable,  aiid 
noticed  at  the  time — something  in  their  appearance  that  arouaedsua- 
picion.  And  a  man  is  found  the  next  morning  murdered  in  the  near 
vicinity. 

Now,  so  long  OS  no  other  account  shall  be  given  of  those  suspieioai 
persons,  so  long  the  inference  must  remain  irresistible,  that  thcj 
were  the  murderers.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  alreadr  shown 
that  this  murder  was  the  result  of  cons|)iracy,  and  of  concert*^ Jet  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  house,  having  been  opened  from  within,  was 
entered,  by  stealth,  from  without.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Brown 
street,  where  these  persons  were  repeatedly  seen,  under  auch  suspi- 
cious cirt'umstances,  was  a  place  from  which  every  occupied  roan 
in  Mr.  White's  house  was  clearly  .seen;  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  place,  though  thus  very  near  to  Mr.  White's  house,  was  a  retired 
and  lonely  place;  and  let  it  be  rcmombrred  that  the  instrument  of 
death  was  afterwards  f  iund  concealed,  very  near  the  same  spot 

Must  not  every  man  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  persou^ 
thus  seen  in  Brown  street,  were  the  murderers?  Every  man^sown 
judgment,  I  think,  must  satisfy  hnn  tiiat  this  must  be  so.  It  is  a  plaia 
deduction  of  common  sense.  It  is  a  point,  on  which  each  one  of  yon 
may  reason  like  a  Hale,  or  a  IMansficld.  The  two  occurrences  ei- 
plain  each  other.  The  murder  shows  why  these  persons  were  thw 
lurking,  at  that  hour,- in  Brown  street;  and  their  lurking  in  Brown 
street,  shows  who  committed  the  murder. 

If,  then,  the  persons  in  and  about  Brown  street,  were  the  plotter! 
and  execnters  of  the  murder  of  Caj)t.  White,  we  know  who  ibej 
were,  and  you  know  tluil  Ihcrt  is  one  of  them. 

This  tearful  roneatc^iiafion  of  circumstances  puts  him  to  an  accooil 
He  was  a  con^ipirntnr.  He  had  entered  into  this  plan  of  murdff. 
The  murder  is  <'«)inniitt((l,  jsud  he  is  known  to  have  been 
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inintiti'H  wn]k  of  \hv.  pinro.  Ho  must  arcount  for  hioMelf. 
LM  iitti'ni)ii(-4l  thiH,  iiiul  fmlcil.  Then,  with  tt]]  thfnc  ^rncral  rea- 
t»  ?ihow  h(*  wiiN  iirtiiiilly  in  Hrowii  Htrcct,aii(l  hirt  Ikiltiresiin  hin 

li't  us  MT  what  isiIk*  (iirrrt  prfml'iif  his  hfio^  thrrr.   |}ut  timt, 

a^k,  is  it  lint  wry  ri'innrkahle,thatthi*n'iiin(>altriiipt  tonhow 

Kichnrii  Onwniiishit  1(1,  jr.  waa  on  that  ni^ht?  Wc  hear 
C  of  hiin.  lie  wni>  t^wu  in  none  of  hin  iimiuI  hanntsi,  ahout 
Alt.     ^  i*t,  if  Ik*  was  the  nrtnnl  pfrprtriUitr  of  the   murder ^ 

nuhody  ilfttiliis,  ho  wo.«  in  thu  town,  Honii' where.  Can  you, 
*ri\  fiilirtiiin  a  dniitit,  that  he  wa.s  one  nf  the  pernonH  Mfen  in 
I  strertr  And  n.s  to  the  prisoner,  ynu  will  recollect,  that  since 
itiniuny  <if  the  you  up  nivii  hart  tailed  to  show  where  he  waH 
kiMiini;,  th<*  last  we  hear  or  know  of  him,  on  the  day  preceding 
inier,  i?*,  that  iit  four  oVh*ek  P.  M.  he  was  at  his  hrothem,  in 
am.  Il<^  had  letl  home,  alter  dinner,  in  a  manner  douhtlcfm 
Til  to  avoid  ohservation,  and  had  gone  to  Wenham,  prohahly 
y  of  Danvrrs.     As  we  hear  nothinp  of  him,  after  four  o'clock, 

tor  thi*  r«*iuaiii<UT  of  the  day  and  evenings;  im  he  waa  ono  of 
nspirators;aM  Itichard  Crowninshield,  jr.  wan  another;  lui  Rich- 
rowninshi«'ld,  jr.  was  in  town  in  the  evenin;r«  and  yet  neen  in  no 
plar««  of  ri'stirt,  the  inference  is  very  fair,  that  Richard  Crown- 
lil,  jr.  and  th»'  prisi>ner  werr  tojr«*tlHT,  aetin;;  in  exiK'ution  of 
'oii^pirary.  Of  th**  ff>nr  conspirators,  J.  J.  Knapp,  jr.  was  at 
am,  and  lw«M»r«;e  (^rowiiinshield   has  lM*en  aeronnled  for;  so 

ihi*  p«-r>oiih  «i'i*n  in  Hniwn  street,  were  themurderern, oneof 
ini^t  \i;i\r  hwu  Rirhard  Crowninshield,  jr.  and  the  other  mnsC 
M-rii  th<*  priMtiMT  at  thi*  har.  .Now,  as  to  the  proof  of  his  iden- 
ilh  niH"  of  rh«'  jMTson?*  sren  in  Brown  street. 

Mirirk,  aoaulioii;4  nitness,  examined  the  person  he  saw,  elofie- 
I  liirht  iiiizlit.  and  says  that  hr  thinks  the  prisoner  at  the  har,  in 
III-  prr*<i>ii ;  ami  that  he  >houhl  not  hesitate  at  all,  if  he  were  neen 

Naiii<'  dr«-ss.  1 1  is  f»{tinion  is  formed,  partly  from  his  own  ob- 
foii,  :tiid  partly  from  the  drsrription  of  others.  Rut  this  de- 
i>M  ttirii^  <<u(  ti>  tie  only  in  reiiard  to  thi*  dress.  It  is  said,  that 
iii\v  iihiti'  mntldi-iit.  than  oil  the  tornifT  trial.  If  he  has  varied 
ti'stiiiioMv,  iii;ik«-  snr'ti  all*>uane<'  as  \ou  may  think  proper.  I 
t  jici'i'f  i\('  anv  ini-trrial  vnrianre.  He  thou};ht  him  the  same 
I,  wlii'u  In-  ua<  fir-t  hrou;:lit  t«>  r<Mirt,  and  as  he  saw  him  pet 

til!-  rh:ii*:«'.  This  i^^  our  of  the  eases,  in  whieh  a  witness  is 
tnl  tt»  ::i\r  a;i  opinion.  This  wifncs^  is  as  honest  as  your- 
—  IK  ithrr  Millini;  nor  swit);  hut  h**  sa\s,ht^  helieves  it  was  the 

"till-  i<  my  opinmii;'*  and  tliis  it  is  proprr  tor  hint  to  jjive. 
tU  t'«>iiiii!i  i)  on  uh.it  h«' }ia<*  hutnf,  thru  his  opinion  is  not  to  bo 
;  hut,  it'«.nuh'ii  lif  «t(r.-'',  then  v<»u  ran  lia\e  no  hetter  evidence. 
III  Mr<  -^  «>:i  >iiimlaritv  of  dress.      .No  man  will  ever  Im*  han;;ed 

\tiri-  nil  >ii<-li  •  Mtii'iice.      Mut  then  it  is  proper  tonoiier,  that 

fi  If  •  «  i!i:iuii  fi^'in  any  iHssiiuilar'ihf  of  dress,  ran  he  «ri\eii  in 

■  -••iiii'^  t':iv<>r;  heran.-^e,  in  tact,  the  person  seen  hy  Mi  rick 
'•  -.-« «l  \i\f  tlie  [»ii'*i>ner. 

•  ili'-rrij  *i..n  (  f  ti:t  i'er.<i>n  seen  hy  Miriek  an>wers  t4i  that  of 
i><>ii«  r  .It  tlir  liar,  in  re(;nrtl  to  the  sup;Mi.«ed  discrepancy  of 
i«  :    -,  ■  •  .    :i-  and  now,   tliere  uotild  he  no  <  nd  ti>  sueh  minute 
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inquiries.  It  would  not  be  Btrange  if  witnesfles  should  vaiy.  lAi 
not  think  much  of  slight  shades  of  variation.  If  I  believe  the  «il^ 
ncss  is  honest,  that  is  enough.  -  If  he  has  expressed  himself  noie 
strongly  now  than  then,  this  does  not  prove  him  false. 

Peter  £.  Webster  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  he  then  tlMNighr 
and  still  thinks,  walking  in  Howard  street  at  half  past  nine  o'cImL 
lie  then  thought  it  was  Frank  Knapp,  and  has  not  altered  hii  ob»> 
ion  since.     He  knew  him  well;  he  had  long  known  him.     If  he  taci 
thought  it  was  he,  this  goes  far  to  prove  it.     He  observed  km 
the   more,  as  it  was  unusual  to  see  gentlemen  walk  there  at  IkM 
hour.     It  was  a  retired,  lonely  street.     >'ow,  is  there  renooakk 
doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  did  see  him  there  that  night.'     Hovcaofoi 
have  more  proof  than  this }     He  judged  by  his  walk,  by  his  geienl 
appearance,  by  his  deportment.     We  all  judge  in  this  manner.    If 
you  believe  he  is  right,  it  goes  a  great  way  in  this  case,     fiat  Ita 
this  person  it  is  said  had  a  cloak  on,  and  that  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  same  person  that  Mirick  saw.     If  we  were  treatiagff 
men  that  had  no  occasion  to  disguise  themselves  or  their  drndaot, 
there  might  be  something  in  this  argument.     But  as  it  is,  then  ii 
little  in  it.     It  may  be  presumed,  that  they  would  change  their  dmi 
This  would  help  their  disguise.     What  is  easier  than  to  throw  efi 
cloak,  and  again  put  it  on?     Perhaps  he  was  less  (earful of  beiig 
known  when  alone,  than  when  with  the  perpetrator. 

Mr.  Southwick,  swears  all  that  a  man  can  swear.  He  his  the 
best  means  of  judging  that  could  be  had  at  the  time.  He  teflifOi 
that  he  letl  his  iather^s  house  at  half  past  ten  oVlock,  and  as  be  f»- 
sed  to  his  own  house  in  Brown  street,  he  saw  a  man  ^tting  on  thetfepi 
of  theropewalk,  kc.  Slc. — that  he  pa.ssed  him  three  tunes,  udeaa 
time  he  held  down  his  head,  so  that  he  did  not  see  his  face.  Tte 
the  man  had  on  a  cloak,  which  was  not  wrapped  around  him,  wti 
a  glazed  cap.  That  he  took  the  man  to  be  Jb  rank  Knapp  at  tk 
time;  that  when  he  went  into  his  house,  he  told  his  wife  that  ketho^ 
it  was  Frank  Knap).«  that  he  knew  him  wellj  having  known  hinra 
a  boy.  And  his  wife  swears  that  he  did  so  tell  her  at  the  tiae. 
What  could  misload  this  witness  at  the  time?  He  was  not  tbeai» 
pecting  Frank  Knapp  of  any  tiling.  He  could  not  then  be  inflacaerf 
by  any  prejudice.  If  you  believe  that  the  witness  saw  FVank  ffirff 
in  this  position,  at  this  time,  it  proves  the  case.  Whether  joali^ 
lieve  it  or  not,  depends  up(m  the  credit  of  the  witness.  Heev  '^ 
it.  If  true,  it  is  solid  evidence.  Mrs.  Southwick  supports bcr 
band.  Are  they  true.'*  Are  they  worthy  of  belief?  If  he  deer 
the  epithets  applied  to  him,  then  he  ought  not  to  be  believed,  h 
this  fact,  they  cannot  be  mistaken, — they  are  right,  or  thej  an  pt^ 
jured.  As  to  his  not  speaking  to  Frank  Knapp,  that  depends  ■■ 
their  intimacy.  But  a  very  good  reason  is,  Frank  chose  to  disguieekri^ 
self.  This  makes  nothing  against  his  credit.  But  it  is  saidthllhi 
should  not  be  believed.  And  why  ?  Because,  it  is  said,  he  hiudf 
now  tells  you  that  when  he  testiHed  before  the  grand  jury  at  IpeviA 
he  did  not  then  say  that  he  thought  the  person  he  saw  in  Bn*> 
street  was  Frank  Knapp,  but  thcat  *'  the  person  was  about  the lisi^ 
Selman.^'  Ttui  means  of  attacking  him,  therclbrei  come 
self.     If  ho  is  a  false  man,  why  should  he  tell  truths 


•  • 
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they  rely  on  his  veracity  to  prove  that  he  is  a  liar.  I^fore  you  can 
come  to  this  conclusion,  you  will  consider,  whether  all  the  circum- 
stances are  now  known^  that  should  liave  a  bearing  on  this  point. 
Suppose  that  when  he  was  before  the  grand  jury  he  was  asked  by  the 
attorney  this  question,  *'  was  the  person  you  saw  in  Brown  street 
about  the  size  of  Selman  ?"  and  he  answered,  yes.  This  was  all  true. 
Suppose  also  that  he  expected  to  be  inquired  of  further,  and  no  fur- 
ther questions  were  put  to  him?  Would  it  not  bo  extremely  hard  to 
impute  to  him  perjury  for  this?  It  is  not  uncommon  for  witnesses, 
to  think  that  they  have  done  all  their  duty,  when  they  have  answered 
the  questions  put  to  them?  .  But  suppose  that  we  admit,  that  he  did 
not  then  tell  all  he  knew,  this  does  not  aiTcct  the  fad  at  all;  because 
he  did  tell,  at  the  time,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  that  the  person  he 
saw  was  Frank  Knapp.  There  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  against 
the  veracity  or  accuracy  of  Mrs.  Southwick.  !Now,  she  swears  pos- 
itively, that  her  husband  came  into  the  house  and  told  hor  that  he 
had  seen  a  person,  on  the  ropewalk  steps,  and  believed  it  was 
Frank  Kuapp. 

It  is  said,  that  Mr.  Southwick  is  contradicted,  also,  by  Mr.  Shil- 
laber.  1  do  not  so  understand  JVIr.  Shillaber's  testimony.  I  think 
what  they  both  testify  is  reconcilable,  and  consistent.  My  learned 
brother  said  (m  a  similar  occasion,  that  there  is  more  probability  in 
such  cuses,  that  the  persons  hearing  should  misunderstand,  than  that 
the  person  speukiii<r,  should  contradict  himself.  I  think  the  same 
remarks  applicable  here. 

You  have  all  witiiessi^d  the  uncertainty  of  testimony,  when  wit- 
nosst'S  are  called  to  testily  what  other  witnesses  said.  Several  re- 
sp(>':tal)lo  counsellors  have  been  called  on,  on  this  occasion,  to  give 
tcrtiiiiu'iy  of  that  sort.  They  have,  every  one  of  them,  given  diffe- 
rem  versions.  They  all  took  minutes  at  the  time,  and  without  doubt 
uitend  to  state  the  truth.  But  still  tliey  ditier.  llr.  Shillaber's 
version  is  dilllrent  from  everything  that  Southwick  1ms  stated  else- 
where. J5ut  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  ou  slight  variations  in  tes- 
timony, unless  they  are  manifestly  intentional.  1  think  that  Mr. 
Shillaher  nuust  be  satisfunl  that  he  did  not  rightly  understand  Mr. 
Soutiiwick.  I  confess  I  nusundersioud  Mr.  Shillaber  on  the  former 
trial,  if  1  now  rij^htly  understand  him.  I  therefore,  did  not  then  re- 
call Mr.  Southwick  to  the  stand.  Mr.  Southwick,  as  I  read  it,  un- 
derstood Mr.  Shillaber  as  asking  him  about  a  person  coming  out  of 
A'ewbury  street,  and  whether,  for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  not  be 
ilicliard  Crowntnshield,  jr.  lie  answered  that  he  conld  not  tell. 
He  did  not  understand  3Jr.  Shillaber,  as  questioning  him,  as  to  the 
person,  whom  he  saw  silting  on  the  steps  of  the  ropewalk.  South- 
wick, on  this  trial,  having  heard  Mr.  Shillaber,  has  been  recalled  to 
'  he  stand,  and  states  that  Mr.  Shillaber  entirely  misunderstood  him. 
4'hiri  is  certainly  most  probable,  because  the  controlling  fact  in  the 
-::ase  is  not  controverted;  that  is,  that  Southwick  did  tell  his  wife,  at 

h(^  very  nioniont  he  entered  his  house,  that  he  had  seen  a  person  on 
-  he  ropewalk  steps,  whoui  he  believed  to  be  Frank  Knapp.  Nothing 
~:an  prove,  with  more  certainty  than  this,  that  Southwick,  at  the  time, 

hoft^ht  the  person  whom  he  thus  saw,  to  be  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
31  r.  Bray  is  an  acknowk^dgcd  accurate  and  intelligent  witness. 
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He  was  highly  complimented  by  my  brother,  on  the  former  tiU,  al- 
though he  now  charges  him  with  varying  his  testimony.  What  oiMld 
be  his  motive  ?  You  will  be  slow  in  imputing  to  him  any  deaign  tf 
this  kind.  I  deny  altogether,  that  there  is  any  contradictioa.— 
There  may  be  diBcrences,  but  not  contradiction.  These  arise  tnm 
the  difference  in  the  questions  put;  the  difference  between  dclicMf 
and  knowing.  On  the  first  trial,  he  said  he  did  not  huno  the  penoa, 
and  now  says  the  same.  Then  we  did  not  do  all  we  bad  a  right  to 
do.  We  did  not  ask  him  who  he  thought  it  was.  Now,  when  w 
asked,  he  says  he  believes  it  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  If  he  hai 
then  been  asked  this  question,  he  would  have  given  the  same  answer. 
That  he  has  expressed  himself  stronger,  I  admit;  but  he  has  not 
contradicted  himself.  He  is  more  confident  now;  and. that  is  alL 
A  man  may  not  assert  a  thing,  and  still  not  have  any  doubt  upon  IL 
Cannot  every  man  see  this  distinction  to  be  consistent  ?  I  leate 
him  in  that  attitude;  that  only  is  the  difference.  On  questiDDS  of 
identity,  opinion  is  evidence.  We  may  ask  the  witness,  either  if  ht 
knew  who  the  person  seen  was,  or  who  he  thinks  he  was.  And  hs 
may  well  answer,  as  Capt.  Bray  has  answered,  that  he  4oas  not 
knoip  wlio  it  was,  but  that  he  thinks  it  was  the  prisoner. 

We  have  offered  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove,  that  as  soon  n 
Bray  saw  the  prisoner,  he  pronounced  him  the  same  penoD.  We 
are  not  at  liberty  to  call  them  to  corroborate  our  own  witness.  Hov 
then  could  this  fact  of  prisoner's  being  in  Brown  street,  be  bettv 
proved  ?  If  ten  witnesses  had  testified  to  it,  it  would  be  no  better. 
Two  men,  who  knew  him  well,  took  it  to  be  Frank  Knapp,  and  one 
of  them  so  said,  when  there  was  nothing  to  mislead  them.  Two 
others,  that  examined  him  closely,  now  swear  to  their  opinion,  thtf 
he  is  the  man. 

Miss  Jaqueth,  saw  three  persons  pass  by  the  ropewalk,  seranl 
evenings  before  the  murder.  She  saw  one  of  them  pointing  towaidi 
Mr.  White's  house.  She  noticed  that  another  had  something  whick 
appeared  to  be  like  an  instrument  of  music  ;  that  he  pot  it  hehiai 
him,  and  attempted  to  conceal  it.  Who  were  these  persons  ?  Thii 
was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  place  where  this  apparent  iniUiuMit 
of  music  (of  munc  such  as  Richard  CrowninshieJd,  jr.  spcdu  of  ti 
Palmer)  was  aflerwards  found.  These  facts  prove  thin  a  poial  rf 
rendezvous  for  these  parties.  They  show  Brown  atreet  to  haft 
been  the  place  for  consultation,  and  observation;  and  to  this  pupoii 
it  was  well  suited. 

Mr.  Burns's  testimony  is  also  important.  What  was  tlM  doftad 
ant's  object,  in  his  private  conversation  with  Bums  ?  He  knew  thtf 
Burns  was  out  that  night ;  that  he  lived  near  Brown  street,  and  thtf 
he  had  probably  seen  him ;  and  he  wished  him  to  say  nothing.  Hi 
said  to  Burns,  '*  if  you  saw  any  of  your  friends  out  that  night,  flj 
nothing  about  it;  my  brother  Jo.  and  I  are  your  friends."  Thiiii 
plain  proof,  that  he  wishod  to  say  to  him,  if  you  saw  me  in  Bravi 
street  that  night,  say  nothing  about  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  Burns  ought  not  to  bo  believed,  because  ki 
mistook  the  color  of  the  dagger,  and  because  he  haa  varied  in  hii 
description  of  it.  Those  are  slight  circumstances,  if  his  geaoil 
character  be  g<»od.     To  my  mind  they  arc  of  no  importance,    ftii 
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for  you  to  make  what  deduction  you  may  think  proper,  on  this  ac- 
count, from  the  wiMji:ht  of  hifi  evidence.  His  con^-eraation  with 
Burns,  if  Bufiih  is  Ix'liovcd,  nhows  two  things;  first,  that  he  desired 
Burns  not  to  menti(»n  it,  if  he  had  seen  him  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der; second,  that  he  winhed  to  fix  the  charge  of  murder  on  Mr. 
Stephen  White.     Both  of  these  prove  his  own  guilt. 

I  think  you  wi]l  he  of  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  Brown  street  was 
a  prtibabU  pltuc  for  the  conspirators  to  assemble,  and  lor  an  aid  to 
be.  If  we  knew  their  whole  plan,  and  if  we  were  skilled  to  judge 
in  surh  a  case,  then  we  could  perhaps  determine  on  this  point  better. 
But  it  is  a  retired  place,  and  still  commands  a  full  view  of  the  house  ; 
— a  lonely  place,  but  still  a  ])lacc  of  observation.  Not  so  lonely  that 
a  person  would  excite  suspicion  to  be  seen  walking  there  in  an  or- 
dinary manner  ; — not  so  public  as  to  be  noticed  by  many.  It  is  near 
enough  to  tin;  scene  of  action  in  |N»int  of  law.  It  was  their  point  of 
crtUralily.  The  club  wivn  found  near  the  s|M>t — in  a  place  provided 
f4)r  it — in  u  place  that  had  been  previously  hunted  out — in  a  concer- 
ted place  of  ronrralincnt.  //<  re  was  their  point  ofrtndeztem* — Here 
might  the  lights  be*  srcn — Here  might  an  aid  be  secreted — Here 
was  he  within  call — Here  nii<rht  he  be  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the 
^hintlt — Here  iiii'j;ht  h<»  carry  the  weapon — Here  might  he  receive 
the  nuirdc-rrr,  alh»r  thr  inurdrr. 

TJien,  i:<'ntliin«n,  the  g**neral  question  occurs,  is  it  satisfactorily 
proved,  Uy  all  thfso  facts  and  circumstances,  that  the  defendant  was 
m  and  nbtMit  Brown  street,  on  the  nicht  of  the  murder  ?  Consider- 
ing, that  the  murder  was  eflrcted  by  a  ctmspiracy;— considering, 
that  hr  was  one  c»f  the  four  conspirators; — considering,  that  two  of 
the  conspirators  have  accounted  for  themselves,  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  were  not  in  Brown  street;— considering  that  the  pris- 
oner does  not  ocrount  for  himself*,  nor  shi»w  where  he  was;— coo- 
•iderin*:  that  Kichar<l  Crowninshield,  the  other  conspirator,  and  the 
perpetrator,  is  not  aecounted  tor,  nor  shown  to  be  elsewhere;— con- 
siderinj!,  ttmt  it  is  now  post  all  doubt  that  two  persons  were  seen  in 
and  attont  Brown  street,  at  different  times,  lurking,  avoiding  obser* 
vation,  and  exriting  so  much  suspicion  that  the  neighbours  actually 
watrhed  them; — c:onsidering,  that  if  these  |K*rs<ins,  thus  lurking  in 
Brown  street,  at  that  hour,  were  not  the  murderers,  it  remains,  to 
this  day,  u holly  unknown  who  they  were,  or  what  their  business 
was; — eonsiderni::  the  toiiniony  of  Miss  Jaqueth,  and  that  the  club 
wan  afhTwartls  t'»und  near  this  place; — considering,  finally,  that 
Webster  and  Souths  irk  ^aw  these  p<Tsons,  and  then  took  one  of 
them  for  the  df'tendant,  and  that  S<»uthv%ick  then  told  his  wife  so, 
and  that  Hrav  and  .Miiiek  <  \aniined  them  doselv,  and  now  swear  to 
their  l>ehet'  that  ttic  prisoniT  was  one  of  them  ;  it  is  for  you  to  say, 
putting!  ttie>e  eon>ideration<  together,  whether  you  In^lieve  the  pria- 
oner  \%as  a<'tually  ni  Urown  street,  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

By  the  rounsel  for  the  defenilant,  much  stress  has  lieen  laid  upon 
the  question,  whether  Brown  street  was  a  place  in  which  aid  could 
be  given  ?  a  place  in  whieh  actual  assistance  coukl  be  rendered  ia 
this  transartiiin  r  This  must  be  mainly  decided,  by  their  own  opin- 
ion who  selected  the  place;  by  what  they  thought  «t  the  tioMi 
cording  to  their  plan  of  o|>eration. 
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If  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  he  there  to  awkt|  it 
is  enough.  If  they  thought  the  place  proper  for  their  piirpoWi 
according  to  their  plan,  it  is  sufficient. 

Suppose  we  could  prove  expressly,  that  they  agreed  that  Frank 
should  he  there,  and  he  was  there  ;  and  you  should  think  it  not  t 
well  chosen  place,  for  aiding  and  abetting,  must  he  be  acquitted  ? 
No  ! — it  is  not  what  /  think,  or  you  think,  of  the  appropriatenesf  of 
the  place — it  is  what  ihey  thought  at  the  time. 

If  the  prisoner  was  in  Brown  street,  by  appointment  and  agree- 
ment with  the  perpetrator,  for  the  purpose  ot  giving  assistancOi  if 
assistance  should  be  needed,  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  tiie 
place  was  suited  to  such  assistance,  as  it  was  supposed  by  the  par- 
ties might  chance  to  become  requisite. 

If  in  Brown  street,  was  he  there  by  appointment  ?  was  he  then 
to  aid,  if  aid  were  necessary  ?  was  he  there  for,  or  againsty  the 
murderer  ?  to  concur,  or  to  oppose  ?  to  favor  or  to  thwart  ?  Did 
the  perpetrator  know  he  was  there — there  waiting  ?  If  ao,  then  it 
follows,  ho  was  there  by  appointment.  lie  was  at  the  post,  half  aa 
hour  ;  he  was  waiting  for  somebody.  This  proves  appomimtwi — 
arratif^metU — previous  agreement;  then  it  follows,  he  waa  thereto 
aid, — to  encourage, — to  embolden  the  perpetrator,  and  that  is 
enough.  If  he  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  aid,  or  that  he 
was  relied  upon  for  aid, — then  he  was  aiding  and  abetting.  It  is 
enough,  that  the  conspirator  desired  to  have  him  there.  Beaidea,  it 
may  be  well  said,  that  he  could  afford  just  as  much  aid  there,  aa  if 
he  had  been  in  Essex  street — as  if  he  had  been  standing  even  at  the 
gate,  or  at  the  window.  It  was  not  an  act  of  power  against  power 
that  was  to  be  done, — it  was  a  secret  act,  to  be  done  by  atealtk 
The  aid  was  to  be  placed  in  a  position  secure  from  observation  :-* 
It  was  important  to  the  security  of  both,  that  he  should  be  in  a  lon^ 
ly  place.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  are  many  purpoaea  ftr 
which  he  might  be  in  Brown  street. 

1.  Richard  Crowninshield  might  have  been  secreted  in  the  gar* 
den,  and  waiting  for  a  signal. 

2.  Or  he  might  be  in  Brown  street,  to  advise  him  aa  to  the  titm 
of  making  his  entry  into  the  house. 

3.  Or  to  favor  his  escape. 

4.  Or  to  see  if  the  street  was  clear  when  he  came  out. 

5.  Or  to  conceal  the  weapon  or  the  clothes. 

6.  To  be  ready  for  any  other  unforeseen  contingency. 
Richard  Crowninshield  lived  in  Dun  vers — he  would  retire  the  most 

secret  way.     Brown  street  is  that  way ;  if  you  find  him  there,  can 
you  doubt,  wiiy  he  was  there  ! 

If,  gentlemen,  the  prisoner  went  into  Brown  street,  bj  appoiBi- 
ment  with  the  perpetrator,  to  render  aid  or  encouragement,  in  any 
of  these  ways,  he  was  jmsaU,  in  legal  contemplation,  aiding  aai 
abetting,  in  this  murder.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  ahouid  have 
done  anything;  it  is  enough,  that  he  was  ready  to  act,  and  inaplnee 
to  act.  If  his  being  in  Brown  street,  by  appointment,  at  the  tine  if 
the  murder,  emboldened  the  purpose,  and  encouraged  the  lieaitif 
the  murderer,  by  the  hope  of  instant  aid,  if  aid  should  become 
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mrj,  then,  without  doobC,  he  wai  pretenty  tidiiig  and  abettiiigy  and 
was  a  principal  in  the  murder. 

I  aowproceed,  ^ntlcmen,  to  the  consideratioa  of  the  teatimony 
of  Mr.  Cfohnan.  Although  this  evidence  bears  on  ererj  material 
part  of  the  cause,  I  have  purposely  avoided  every  conment  on  it, 
till  the  present  moment,  when  I  have  done  with  the  other  evidence  in 
the  case.  As  to  the  admission  of  this  evidence,  there  has  been  a 
great  struggle,  and  its  importance  demanded  it.  The  general  rule 
of  law  is,  that  confessions  are  to  he  received  as  evidence,  lliey 
are  entitled  to  great  or  to  little  consideration,  accordinff  to  the  cireuno- 
atances  under  which  they  are  made.  Voluntary,  dehberate  conlea- 
aions  are  the  most  important  and  satisfactorr  evidence.  But  coaler 
aioos,  hastily  made,  or  improperly  obtained,  are  entitled  to  little  or 
no  consideration.  It  is  always  to  be  inquired,  whether  they  were 
purely  voluntary,  or  were  made  under  any  undue  influence  of  Aops 
or  fear;  for,  in  general,  if  any  influence  were  exerted  on  the  mind  of 
the  person  conA^ssing,  such  confessions  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  a 
jury. 

fv  ho  is  Mr.  Colman  ?  He  is  an  intelligent,  accurate,  and  can- 
tious  witncBA.  A  gentleman  of  high  and  well  known  character;  and 
of  unquestionable  veracity.  As  a  clergyman,  highly  respectable;  aa 
a  man,  of  fair  name  and  fame. 

Why  was  Mr.  Colman  with  the  prisoner?  Joseph  J.  Knapp  waa 
his  parishioner;  he  was  the  head  of  a  family,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried by  Mr.  Colman.  The  interests  of  his  family  were  dear  to  him. 
He  folt  fur  their  afflictions,  and  was  anxious  to  alleviate  their  suf^ 
feringM.  He  went  from  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  to  visit  Jo- 
aeph  Knapp.  He  came  to  save,  not  to  destroy;  to  rescue,  not  to 
take  away  life.  In  this  family,  he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  save  one.  It  is  a  misconstruction  of  Mr.  Colman'a  motivea,  at 
once  the  mo8t  strange  and  the  most  uncharitable,  a  perversion  of  all 
just  vicwM  of  his  conduct  and  intentions,  the  most  unaccountable,  to 
repreiicnt  him  as  acting,  on  this  occasion,  in  hostility  to  any  one,  or 
as  desirous  of  injuring  or  endangering  any  one.  He  has  stated  hia 
own  motives,  and  his  own  conduct,  in  a  manner  to  command  univer* 
aal  belief,  aiid  universal  respect.  For  intelligence,  for  consistency, 
for  accuracy,  fur  caution,  for  candor,  never  did  witness  acquit  himaelf 
better,  or  stand  fairer.  In  all  that  he  Hid,  as  a  man,  and  all  he  has 
aaid,  as  a  witness,  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  entire  regard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  very*  important  confessions  made  by  the  prisoner, 
are  sworn  to  by  ^Ir.  Colman.  They  were  made  in  the  priaonar'a 
cell,  where  Mr.  Colman  had  gone  with  the  prisoner's  brother,  N. 
P.  Knai)p.  Whatever  conversation  took  place,  was  in  the  presence 
of  M.  r.  Kiia|>|>.  Now,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  two  thinga  are 
asserted;  first,  that  such  inducements  were  suggested  to  the  prison- 
er, in  this  interview,  that  any  confessions  by  him  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. Ser(»nd,  that,  in  (Miint  of  fact,  he  made  no  such  confossionSi 
as  Mr.  Colman  tfstifies  to,  nor,  indeed,  any  confessions  at  all.  These 
two  pro|M)sitioiis  arc  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  teatimony  of 
>'.  P.  Knapp.  These  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Colman  and  N.  P.  Knapp, 
differ  entirely.  Tlicrc  is  no  possibility  of  reconciling  them.  No 
charity  can  cover  both.     One  or  the  other  has  sworn  fiusely.    If  N. 
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P.  Knapp  be  believed^  Mr.  Colman's  testimony  must  be  wholly  di*- 
regarded.  It  is,  then,  a  question  of  credit,  a  question  of  belief,  be- 
tween the  two  witnesses.  As  you  decide  between  these,  mo  yoa 
will  decide  on  all  this  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Colman  has  given  you  a  plain  narrative,  a  consistent  acconnt, 
and  has  uniformly  stated  the  same  things.  He  is  not  contradicted 
by  anything  in  the  case,  except  Phippen  Knapp.  He  is  influenced 
as  far  as  we  can  sec  by  no  bias,  or  prejudice,  any  more  than  other 
men,  except  so  far  as  his  character  is  now  at  stake.  He  has  feelings 
on  this  point,  doubtless,  and  ought  to  have.  If  what  he  has  staled 
be  not  true,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  for  his  escape.  If  he  be  a  true 
man,  he  must  have  heard  what  he  testifies.  No  treachery  of  meoH 
ory,  brings  to  memory  things  that  never  took  place.  There  is  as 
reconciling  his  evidence  with  good  intention,  if  the  (acts  are  not  as 
he  states  them.    He  is  on  trial,  as  to  his  veracity. 

The  relation  in  which  the  other  witness  stands,  desenres  year 
careful  consideration.  He  is  a  member  of  the  family.  He  has  the 
lives  of  two  brothers  depending,  as  he  may  think,  on  the  effect  af 
his  evidence; — depending,  on  every  word  ho  speaks.  I  hope  he  has 
not  another  responsibility,  resting  upon  him.  By  the  advice  of  t 
friend,  and  that  friend  Mr.  Colman,  J.  Knapp  made  a  full  and  free 
confession,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  pardon.  He  has  since,  as  you 
know,  probably  by  the  advice  of  other  friends,  retracted  that  confer 
sion,  and  rejected  the  offered  pardon.  Events  will  show,  who  of  these 
friends  and  advisers,  advised  him  best,  and  befriended  him  most  la 
the  meantime,  if  this  brother,  the  witness,  be  one  of  these  admefs^ 
and  advised  the  retraction,  he  has,  most  emphatically,  the  lives  of 
his  brothers,  resting  upon  his  evidence,  and  upon  his  condnct.  Co^ 
pare  the  situation  of  these  two  witnesses.  Do  you  not  see  vaMij 
motive  enough  on  the  one  side,  and  want  of  all  motive  on  the  other? 
I  would  gladly  find  an  apology  for  that  witness,  in  his  agonized  feel- 
ings,— in  his  distressed  situation; — in  the  agitation  of  tnat  hour,  sr 
of  this.  I  would  gladly  impute  it  to  error,  or  to  want  of  recoDse* 
tion,  to  confusion  of  mind,  or  disturbance  of  feeling. — I  wouldgla^ 
ly  impute  to  any  pardonable  source,  that  which  cannot  be 
ciled  to  facts,  and  to  truth;  but,  even  in  a  case  calling  for  a 
sympathy,  justice  must  yet  prevail,  and  we  must  come  to  the 
sion,  however  reluctantly,  which  that  demands  from  us. 

It  is  said,  Phippen  Knapp  was  probably  correct,  because  he 
he  should  be  called  as  a  witness.  Witness — to  what?  Whea  he 
says  there  was  no  confession,  what  could  he  expect  to  bear 
of?  But  I  do  not  put  it  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  hear;  I 
compelled  to  put  it  on  the  other  ground — that  he  did  hear,  and  does 
not  now  truly  tell  what  he  heard. 

If  Mr.  Colman  wore  out  of  the  case,  there  are  other  reasons  vhf 
the  story  of  Phippen  Knapp  should  nut  be  believed.  It  has  ia  i 
inh<Tent  improbabilities.  It  is  unnatural,  and  inconsistent  withthi 
accompanying  circumstances.  He  tells  you  that  they  went  **tothi 
cell  of  Frank,  to  see  if  he  had  any  objection  to  taking  a  trial,  sal 
suffering  his  brother  to  accept  the  oiTer  of  pardon:'*  in  other  void^ 
to  obtain  Frank's  consent  to  Joseph's  making  a  confession;  aaiia 
case  this  consent  was  not  obtained,  that  the  pardon  would  be  oCcred 
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to  Frank,  kc.  Did  thoy  bandv  al>out  the  chance  of  life,  between 
thcHC  tm'o,  ill  this  way  r  Did  Mr.  Colman,  after  havinp  given  thb 
pled|(c  to  Jofirph,  after  having;  received  a  difk:1o8ure  from  Joseph^ 
go  to  the  cell  of  Frank  for  such  a  purpose  an  this  ?  It  is  imponat- 
ble;  it  cannot  be  so. 

Again:  \W  know  that  Mr.  Colman  found  the  club  the  next  day; 
that  he  went  directly  to  the  place  of  deposit,  and  found  it  at  the  tirst 
attempt, — exactly  where  he  t^ayshe  had  been  informed  it  was.  Now 
I^ipp4'n  Knapp  says,  that  Frank  had  stated  nothing  respecting  the 
club,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in  that  conversation.  He  savs,  also, 
that  he  was  present  in  the  cell  of  Joseph  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Col- 
man was  there,  that  he  believes  he  heard  all  that  was  said  in  Joseph's 
cell;  and  that  he  did  not  himself  know  where  the  club  was,  and  never 
had  known  where  it  was,  until  ho  heard  it  stated  in  court.  Now,  it 
is  certain,  that  Mr.  Colman  says,  he  did  not  learn  the  particular 
place  of  deposit  of  the  club  from  Joseph;  that  he  (»nlv  learned  from 
him  that  it  was  deposited  under  the  steps  of  the  tloward  street 
meeting-house,  without  defining  the  particular  steps.  It  is  oertain, 
also,  that  he  had  more  knowledge  of  the  positi<m  of  the  club,  than 
this — else  how  could  he  have  placed  his  hand  on  it  so  readily.' — and 
where  else  could  he  have  obtained  this  knowledge,  except  from 
Frank  r  (Here  Mr.  Dexter  said  that  Mr.  Colman  had  had  other 
interviews  with  Joseph,  and  might  have  derived  the  information  from 
him  at  previous  visits.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  that  Mr.  Colman  had 
testified  that  he  learned  nothing  in  relation  to  the  club  until  this  vis- 
it. Mr.  Dexter,  denied  there  being  any  such  testimony.  Mr.  Col- 
man's  evidence  was  then  read  from  the  notes  of  the  judges,  and  sev- 
eral other  persons,  and  Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded.] — My  point  is, 
to  show  that  Phippen  Knapp's  story  is  not  true,  is  not  consistent 
with  itself  That  taking  it  for  granted,  as -he  says,  that  he  heard  all 
that  was  said  to  Mr.  Colman  in  both  cells,  by  Joseph,  and  by  Frank; 
and  that  Joseph  did  not  state  particularly  where  the  club  was  deposit- 
ed; and  that  he  knew  as  much  about  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  club, 
as  Mr.  Cnlman  knew;  why  then,  Mr.  Colman  must  either  have  been 
miraculously  informed  respecting  the  club,  or  Phippen  Knapp  has 
not  told  you  the  whole  truth.  There  is  no  reconciling  this,  without 
supposing  Mr.  Colman  has  misrepresented  what  took  place  in  Jo- 
sepirs  cell,  as  well  as  what  took  place  in  Frank^s  cell. 

Again:  Phippen  Knapp  is  directly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
land. Mr.  Wheatland  tells  the  same  story  as  coming  from  Phippeo 
Knapp,  a<  Mr.  Colman  now  tells.  Here  there  are  two  against  one. 
Phippen  Knapp  says  that  Frank  made  no  confessions,  and  that  lie 
said  he  had  none  to  make.  In  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Wheatland. 
He,  Phip|)en  Knnpp.  told  Wheatland,  that  Mr.  Colman  did  ask 
Frank  some  questions,  and  that  Frank  answered  them.  He  told 
Inni  ai«(o  uhat  tliese  answers  were.  Wheatland  does  not  rec«dlect 
the  (piestions  or  answers,  but  recollects  his  r<j)ly;  which  was,  **  Is 
not  this  pnuuttiii'tf  !  think  this  answer  is  sulficient  to  make  Frank 
a  principal."'  Here  Phippen  Knapp  opposes  himself  to  Wlieatland, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  (*i»lnian.  IX> you  believe  Phippen  Knapp,  against 
these  two  respectable  witnesses— or  them  against  him.^ 
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Is  not  Mr.  Colman's  testimony  credible,  natural,  and  proper?  To 
judge  of  this,  you  must  go  back  to  that  scene. 

The  murder  had  been  committed;  the  two  Elnapps  were  now  ar- 
rested; four  persons  were  already  in  gaol  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  it — the  Crowninshields  and  Selman  and  Chase.  Another  person 
at  the  eastward  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  plot;  it  was  important  to 
learn  the  facts.  To  do  this,  some  one  of  those  suspected  must  be 
admitted  to  turn  states'  witness.  The  contest  was,  idko  shouid  koK 
this  privHege?  It  was  understood  that  it  was  about  to  be  offered  to 
Palmer,  then  in  Maine:  there  was  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
have  the  preference.  Mr.  Colman  felt  mterested  for  the  fiunily  of 
the  Knapps,  and  particularly  for  Joseph.  He  was  a  young  maa 
who  had  hitherto  sustained  a  fair  standing  in  society;  he  was  a  hus- 
band. Mr.  Colman  was  particularly  intimate  with  his  family.  Witk 
these  views  he  went  to  the  prison.  He  believed  that  he  might  safe- 
ly converse  with  the  prisoner,  because  he  thought  confessions  made 
to  a  clergyman  were  sacred,  and  that  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
disclose  them.  He  went,  the  first  time,  in  the  morning,  and  wat 
requested  to  come  again.  He  went  again  at  three  o'clock;  andwai 
requested  to  call  again  at  five  o'clock.  In  the  meantime  he  saw  the 
father  and  Phippen,  and  they  wished  he  would  not  go  again,  be- 
cause it  would  bo  said  the  prisoners  were  making  confession.  He 
said  he  had  engaged  to  go  again  at  five  o'clock ;  but  would  not,  if  Phip- 
pen would  excuse  him  to  Joseph.  Phippen  engaged  to  do  this,  and 
to  meet  him  at  his  office  at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  (Dolman  went  to  the 
ofRce  at  the  time,  and  waited;  but  as  Phippen  was  not  there,  he  walk- 
ed down  street  and  saw  him  coming  from  the  gaol.  He  met  him, 
and  while  in  conversation,  near  the  church,  he  saw  IVIrs.  Beckfbcd 
and  Mrs.  Knapp,  going  in  a  chaise  towards  the  gaol.  He  hastened 
to  meet  them,  as  he  thought  it  not  proper  for  them  to  go  in  at  thil 
time.  While  conversing  with  them  near  the  gaol,  he  received  tvo 
distinct  messages  from  Joseph,  that  he  wished  to  see  him.  He 
thought  it  proper  to  go:  he  then  went  to  Joseph's  cell,  and  while 
there  it  was  that  the  disclosures  were  made.  Before  Joseph  bed 
finished  his  statement,  Phippen  came  to  the  door;  he  was  soon  after 
admitted.  A  short  interval  ensued,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
cell  of  Frank.  Mr.  Colman  went  in  by  invitation  of  Fhippen:  he 
had  come  directly  from  the  cell  of  Joseph,  where  he  had  fbrthefiiit 
time  learned  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy.  He  was  incredulooe  ee 
to  some  of  the  facts  which  he  had  learned,  they  were  so  differeiC 
from  his  previous  impressions.  He  was  desirous  of  knowing  wlielh- 
er  he  could  place  confidence  in  what  Joseph  had  told  him— he  there- 
fore put  the  questions  to  Frank,  as  he  has  testified  before  joa;  in 
answer  to  which,  Frank  Knapp  informed  him, 

1 .     '^  That  the  murder  took  place  between  ten  and  eleven  oVIocL*^ 

'i.     '^  That  Richard  Crowninshield  was  alone  in  the  house.'* 

3.  "  That  he,  Frank  Knapp,  went  home  afterwards." 

4.  '^  That  the  club  was  deposited  under  the  steps  of  the  Howard 
street  mectinf;-hoiise,  and  under  the  part  nearest  the  bury ing groood, 
in  a  rat  holr,  &c." 

0.  ^^  Tliut  the  dagger  or  daggers  had  been  worked  up  at  the  &t- 
tory." 
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It  is  said  that  these  five  answers  just  fit  the  case;  that  they  are 
just  what  was  wanted,  and  neither  more  or  less.  True,  they  are, 
but  the  reason  is,  because  truth  always  fits:  truth  is  always  congru- 
ous, and  agrees  with  itself.  Every  truth  in  the  universe  agrees 
with  every  other  truth  in  the  universe;  whereas  falsehoods  not  only 
disagree  with  truths,  but  usually  quarrel  among  themselves.  Sure- 
ly Mr.  Colraan  is  influenced  by  no  bias — no  prejudice;  he  has  no 
feelings  to  warp  him — except  now,  he  is  contradicted,  he  may  fefel 
an  interest  to  be  believed. 

If  you  believe  Mr.  Cohnan,  then  the  evidence  is  fairly  in  the  case. 

I  shall  now  proceed  on  the  ground  that  you  do  believe  Mr.  Col- 
man. 

When  told  that  Joseph  had  determined  to  confess,  the  defendant 
said, — "  It  is  hard,  or  unfair,  that  Joseph  should  have  the  benefit  of 
confessing,  since  the  thing  was  done  for  his  benefit."  What  thing 
was  done  for  his  benefit.^  Does  not  this  carry  an  implication  of  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant }  Does  it  not  show  that  he  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  object,  and  history  of  the  murder? 

The  defendant  said,  ^^  he  told  Joseph  when  he  proposed  it,  that  it 
was  a  silly  business,  and  would  get  us  into  trouble."  He  knew, 
then,  what  this  business  was;  he  knew  that  Joseph  proposed  it,  and 
that  he  agreed  to  it,  else  he  could  not  get  us  into  trouble;  he  under- 
stood its  bearing,  and  its  consequences.  Thus  much  was  said  un- 
der circumstances,  that  make  it  clearly  evidence  against  him,  before 
there  is  any  pretence  of  an  inducemeirt  held  out.  And  does  not  this 
prove  him  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.^ 

He  knew  the  daggers  had  been  destroyed,  and  he  knew  who  com- 
mitted the  murder.  How  could  he  have  innocently  known  these 
facts?  Why,  if  by  Richard^s  story,  this  shows  him  guilty  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  conspiracy.  More  than  all,  he 
knew  when  the  deed  was  done,  and  that  he  went  home  afterwards. 
This  shows  his  participation  in  that  deed.  ^^  Went  home  after- 
wards"— home, /ram  lohat  scene? — home,yroiii  whatfactl  — home,yraiii 
uhal  transaction? — home ^  from  what  placel  This^  confirms  the  sup- 
position that  the  prisoner  was  in  Brown  street  for  the  purposes 
ascribed  to  him.  These  questions  were  directly  put,  and  directly 
answered.  He  does  not  intimate  that  he  received  the  information 
from  another.  Now,  if  he  knows  the  time,  and  went  home  after- 
wards, and  does  not  excuse  himself, — is  not  this  an  admission  that  he 
had  a  hand  in  this  nmrder?  Already  proved  to  be  a  conspirator  in 
the  murder,  he  now  confesses  that  he  knew  who  did  it — at  what  time 
it  was  done;  was  out  of  his  own  house  at  the  time,  and  went  home 
afterwards.  Is  not  this  conclusive,  if  not  explained?  Then  comes 
the  club.  He  told  where  it  was.  This  is  like  possession  of  stolen 
goods.  He  is  charged  with  the  guilty  knowledge  of  this  cpnceal- 
meiit.  He  must  slwxv^  uoi  say ^  how  he  came  by  this  knowledge.  If 
a  man  be  found  with  stolen  goods,  he  must  prove  how  he  came  by 
them.  The  place  of  deposit  of  the  club  was  premeditated  and  se- 
lected, and  he  knew  where  it  was. 

Joseph  Knapp  was  an  accessory,  and  accessory  only;  he  knew  on- 
ly what  was  told  him.     But  the  prisoner  knew  the  particular  spot  in 
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which  the  club  might  be  found.  This  shows  his  knowledge  MmMdnig 
more,  than  that  of  an  accessory. 

This  presumption  must  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  or  it  stands  stiMg 
against  him.  He  has  too  much  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  to 
have  come  innocently  by  it.  It  must  stand  against  him  until  lie  ei- 
plains  it. 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman  is  represented  as  new  matter^  and 
therefore  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  iL 
It  is  not  so.  How  little  is  there  in  it,  aflcr  all,  that  did  not  appeff 
from  other  sources?  It  is  mainly  confirmatory.  Compare  what  JOQ 
learn  from  this  confession,  with  what  you  before  knew: — 

As  to  its  being  proposed  by  Joseph — was  not  that  true? 

As  to  Richnrd^s  being  alone,  &c.  in  the  house — was  not  that  tme? 

As  to  the  daggers — was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  time  of  the  murder — was  not  that  true? 

As  to  his  being  out  that  night — was  not  that  true? 

As  to  his  returning  afterwards — was  not  that  true? 

As   to  the   club — was   not   that   true? 

So  this  information  confirms  what  was  known  before,  and  fiiUjreoa- 
firms  it. 

One  word,  as  to  the  interview  between  Mr.  CoLnan  and  Phippen 
Knapp  on  the  turnpike.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  ColiaiAi's  conduct  iatliis 
matter,  is  inconsistent  with  his  testimony.  There  does  not  i^fMr 
to  me  to  be  any  inconsistency.  He  tells  yoa  that  his  object  was  to 
save  Joseph,  and  to  hurt  no  one;  and  least  of  all  the  prisoner  st  the 
bar.  He  had,  probably,  told  Mr.  White,  the  substance  of  whst  he 
heard  at  the  prison.  He  had  probably  told  him  that  Frank  wmfirwui 
what  Joseph  had  confessed.  He  was  unwilling  to  be  the  instrumeeC 
of  harm  to  Frank.  He  therefore,  at  the  request  of  Phin|MTn  Knapp, 
wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  White,  requesting  him  to  consider  Joseph  asn- 
thority  for  the  inibrmation  he  had  received.  He  tells  yon  tlnft  llv 
is  the  only  thing  he  has  to  regret;  as  it  may  seem  to  be  aneyasioD^— 
as  he  doubts  whether  it  was  entirely  correct.  If  it  was  an  erasios, 
if  it  was  a  deviation,  if  it  was  an  error,  it  was  an  error  of  mercy — es 
error  of  kindness;  an  error  that  proves  he  had  no  hostility  to  Hm 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  does  not  in  the  least  vary  his  testimony,  (V 
aflcct  its  correctness.  Gentlemen,  I  look  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Colman  as  highly  important;  not  as  bringing  into  the  cause  aev 
facts,  but  as  contirniing,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  other  eri- 
dence.  It  is  incredible,  that  he  can  be  false,  and  that  he  is  8eekii( 
the  prisoner's  life,  through  false  swearing.  If  he  is  true,  it  is  i^ 
credible  that  the  prisoner  can  be  innocent. 

(jientlemeii,  I  have  gone  through  with  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
and  have  endeavour(>d  to  state  it  plainly  and  fairly,  before  you.  I 
think  there  are  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  which  you  cannot 
doubt.  I  think  you  cannot  doubt,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
formed  ibr  the  purpose  of  committing  this  murder,  and  who  the  coB- 
spirators  were. 

That  you  cannot  dt)ubt,  thnt  the  Crowninshields  and  the  Knappii 
were  the  parties  in  this  conspiracy. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  knew  that  tkr 
murder  was  to  bo  d(»ne  on  the  night  of  the  (Uh  of  April. 
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it  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  murderers  of  Capt.  White  were 
ispicious   persons  seen  in  and  about  Brown  street  on  that 

it  you  cannot  doubt,  that  Richard  Crowninshield  was  the  per- 
or  of  that  crime. 

it  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  atth^  bar  was  in  Brown 
on  that  night. 

there,  then  it  must  be  by  agreement — ^to  countenance,  to  aid 
srpetrator.  And  if  so,  then  he  is  guihy  as  Principal. 
itiemen, — Your  whole  concern  should  be  to  do  your  duty,  and 
consequences  to  take  care  of  themselves.  You  will  receive 
w  from  the  court.  Your  verdict,  it  is  true,  may  endanger  the 
ler's  life;  but  then,  it  is  to  save  other  lives.  If  the  prisoner's 
las  been  shown  and  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  you 
onvict  him.  If  such  reasonable  doubts  of  guilt  still  remain, 
rill  acquit  him.  You  are  the  judges  of  the  whole  case.  You 
duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You 
t  presume  to  be  wiser  than  the  law.  Your  duty  is  a  plain, 
ht  forward  one.  Doubtless,  we  would  all  judge  him  in  ipercy. 
rds  him,  as  an  individual,  the  law  inculcates  no  hostility; — but 
ds  him,  if  proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  laW,  and  the  oaths  you 
taken,  and  public  justice,  demand  that  you  do  your  duty, 
th  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  no  conse- 
;es  can  harm  you.  There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face 
from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disregarded. 
»ense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  Kke  the 
If  we  take  to  ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell 
utmost  parts  of  the  seas,  duty  performed,  or  duty  violated,  is 
ith  us,  for  our  happiness,  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the  dark- 
ihall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light,  our  obligations 
it  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power,  nor  fly  from  their 
ice.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close; 
,  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity,  which  lies  yet  farther 
d — we  shall  still  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  t^e  conscioujs-* 
>f  duty,  to  pain  us,  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and  to  con- 
s  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us  grace  to  perfoim  it. 
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REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8,0II 
THE  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  JUDICIARY  SYSTEM.    JAR.  4, 


[This  bill  proposed  that  tho  Sopreme  Court  of  tho  United  StalBi  ilMald 
ooniist  of  a  Cbief  Justice  and  nine  Associate  Justices,  and  ptorided  far  Ae 
of  three  Additional  Asscciate  Justices  of  said  Court. 

That  the  seventh  Judicial  Circuit  Cr>urt  of  the  United  States  should  thcraa 
the  Districts  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  the  eighth  Circuit,  oi  tbe  DkuiUB  of  ■•■ 
tucky  and  Missouri ;  the  ninth  Circuit,  of  tlie  Districts  of  Tenncascc  and  AUaaa;  ni 
die  tenth  Circuit,  of  the  Districts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

It  repealed  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  of  G>n«;retis,  as  vested  in  the  District  Cbvto  of  At 
United  States  in  the  Districts  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minouri,  Mimissipiri,  AliliHM,aal 
Louisiana,  tho  powers  and  jurisdictiun  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  prorided  chft  tftevt  AnM  b 
tliercafier  Circuit  Courts  for  said  Districts,  to  be  composed  of  the  Justice  of  d»  9^tm 
Court,  assigned  or  allotted  to  the  Circuit  to  whicli  such  Districts  miglit  rgiyMtiw^  ^^^ 
and  of  the  District  Judge  of  such  Districts.] 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  the  bill,  which  was  under  conadentioA  flf 
the  Committee,  was  so  simple  in  its  provisions,  and  ao  -ntnilmiiB 
cd  with  detail,  that  little  or  nothing,  in  the  way  of  explaMliM, 
merely,  was  probably  expected  from  the  Committer.  But  tke  fmr 
eral  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  material  change  which  Iks 
proposed  measure  embraces,  demanded  some  oxposition  t^  the  im- 
sons  which  had  led  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  aobaMlilli 
the  considetation  of  the  House. 

The  occasion  naturally  presents  two  inquiries:  first,  whether  MJ 
evils  exist  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States;  and,  secondly,  whether,  if  there  be  such  evilly  ths 
proposed  bill  is  a  proper  and  suitable  remedy.  On  both  these  poiitei 
it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  sentiments  which  the  Committee  ostke 
Judiciary  entertain.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  befti* 
entering  into  a  discussion  of  those  two  questions,  I  may  he  allevrf 
to  state  something  of  the  history  of  this  Department  of  the  Govcn- 
ment,  and  to  advert  to  the  several  laws  which  have  been,  fioB  tiw 
to  time,  enacted,  respecting  its  organization. 

The  Judicial  power,  which,  by  the  Constitution,  was  to  be  eiM*- 
cised  by  the  present  Government,  necessarily  engaged  the  atteMi 
of  the  first  Congress.  The  subject  fell  into  the  hands  of  veiy  ikh 
men,  and  it  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  the  system  whick  lk>7 
prepared  and  recommended,  and  which  was  adopted  in  the  hMfi 
session  of  the  summer  of  1789,  has  been  ibund  to  fulfil,  so  Art*> 
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well,  and  for  so  Inn^  a  time,  ihtt  pre  at  piirpoiics  which  it  waa  deaignad 
to  accomplish.  T\\v  pcntTuJ  Buccoiis  of  tho  general  ayatein,  no  (kr^ 
niiiy  wt'll  in!«pirc  Home  drgroe  of  ruutiun  in  thv  minds  of  those  who 
are  called  on  to  ahrr  or  aiiiciHl  it. 

Hy  the  original  art,  of  Soptenihor,  1781),  there  was  to  be  a  Supreme 
Court,  according  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  to  ct»nsist  of  ail 
JuducH,  and  to  hold  two  seayiond  a  \ear  at  the  seat  of  Government. 
Th«*  L'nitcd  States,  or  surh  of  them  as  had  then  adopted  the  Constitu* 
tion,  were  to  he  divided  into  Circuits  and  Districts,  and  there  was  to 
he  a  District  Cfiurt,  in  each  District,  holden  hy  a  District  J ud|;o.  The 
Diiitricts  were  divided  into  thrrc  Circuits,  the  Ka^tern,  the  Middle, 
and  the  Hcmthern;  and  there  was  to  be  a  Circuit  Court  in  each 
District,  to  be  compOM'd  of  two  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  District  Judge  for  the  District;  this  Circuit  Court 
was  to  hold  two  sessions  a  year,  in  each  District,  and  I  need  not 
inform  the  Conunittee,  that  the  great  mass  of  business,  excepting 
only  that  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction,  belonged  to  tho 
Circuit  Court  as  a  Court  of  original  jurisdiction.  It  entertained 
appeals,  or  writs  of  error,  als<i,  from  the  decisions  of  the  District 
Courts,  in  all  cases. 

Jiy  this  arrangement,  then,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  required  t<i  hold  two  s€*ssi(»ns  of  that  Court,  annually,  at  the 
Stat  of  (flf)vernment,  to  hear  appeals  and  writs  of  error;  and  it 
was  re(]uired  of  them  uls4i,  that  two  of  them  should  attend  in  each 
District  twice  a  year,  to  hold,  with  tho  District  Judge,  a  Circuit 
Court. 

It  was  found  that  these  duties  were  h(»  burdensome,  that  they 
could  not  be  performed.  In  November,  ni*'J,  the  Judges  addressed 
the  President  on  the  subject,  (who  laid  their  communication  before 
Congress,^  setting  torth  their  inability  to  pertbrm,  without  exertions 
and  saerttices  to<i  great  to  be  expected  from  any  men,  tho  services 
ini|Mised  on  them  hy  law.  Jt  was,  doubtless,  this  communication 
which  pritdured  the  law  of  March,  179:),  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  <ine  Jiifl|;e  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  District  Judge, 
]»h(iuld  roimtitute  the  Circuit  (%iurt.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  Courts 
Would  now  consist  of  two  Jiiilses,  provision  was  made,  |»erhaps 
yMilhrientlv  awkward  and  inconvenient,  for  the  case  of  diH'erence  of 
«>f»inic»n.  It  will  he  observed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  these  laws, 
thus  tar,  particular  Justices  are  not  assigned  to  |»articular  Circuits. 
Any  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme  C^>urt,  under  the  first  law,  and  any 
one,  under  that  of  I7i>.3,  with  the  District  Judtfe,  coiistitutrd  a  Cir* 
ruit  Ciiiirt.  \  eiiaii«;e,  or  »h«'riialion,  of  the  Judges,  was  couteni- 
|»|)iteii  by  (iie  I'lH.  'rii«-retiire,  it  was  provided,  by  the  act  of  1793, 
that,  ill  <*usf'  of  di\isioii  uf  opiiiimi,  a.<«  the  C*ourt  consisted  of  but 
two  JiidueM,  till'  ipieMiiih  shiMihi  be  eontniued  to  the  ne\t  sessi«>n, 
and.  It'  a  ditfereiit  Judge  then  apfNured,  and  his  opinion  coincided 
with  that  of  his  predt-ceHsor,  judgiiieiit  should  go  acc(»rdingly. 

And  hrri',  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  olmerve,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  oriHiiial  plan  of  holding  the  Circuit  Courts  by  ditferent  Judges, 
from  time  to  time,  was  ill-judged;  it  was  l<>unded  on  a  false  analogy: 
it  seems  to  have  been  bctrrowed  trom  the  English  Courts  of  Assise 
and  JViai  Pntm:  but  the  dilference  in  the  fMiwers  and  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Judees  in  the  two  cascR,  rendered  what  was  proper  for  one,  aot 
a  fit  model  for  the  other.  The  English  Judges  at  ^ftn  Prtm,  so  frr 
as  civil  causes  are  concerned^  have  nothing  to  do  but  try  questioM 
of  fact  by  the  aid  of  a  jury,  on  issues  or  pleadinffS  already  settled 
in  the  Court  from  which  the  record  proceeds.  They  give  no  final 
judgments;  nor  do  they  make  interlocutory  orders  roepeding  the 
proceeding  and  progress  of  the  cause.  They  take  a  verdict  «h  tkt 
jury  on  the  issues  already  joined  between  the  partiea,  and  give  no 
other  directions  in  matters  of  law,  than  such  as  become  neoeasary 
in  the  course  of  this  trial  by  jury.  Every  case  begun,  therefore,  is 
ordinarily  finished.  Nothing  of  that  case  remains  for  the  Judges' 
successor.  If  it  bo  tried,  the  record  is  taken  back  with  the  veraad 
to  Westminster  Hall;  if  it  be  not  tried,  the  whole  ease  remains  fiir 
a  subsequent  occasion.  It  is,  perhaps,  surprising,  that  the  mr 
able  men  who  framed  the  first  judicial  act,  did  not  see  the  great  dih 
ference  between  this  manner  of  proceeding  at  the  English  Insiiffs^ 
and  the  necessary  course  of  proceeding  in  our  Circuit  Courts,  wit 
the  powers  and  jurisdictions  conferred  on  those  Courts.  These  an 
Courts  of  final  jurisdiction;  they  not  only  take  verdicts,  hut  give 
judgments.  Here  suits  are  brought,  proceeded  with,  through  al 
their  stages,  tried,  and  finally  determined.  And,  as  in  the  progrsM 
of  suits,  especially  those  of  equity  jurisdiction,  it  necessarily  kip* 
pens  that  there  are  different  stages,  and  successive  orders  beoans 
necessary,  from  term  to  term,  it  happened,  of  course,  that  the  Js^ie 
was  often  changed  before  the  cause  was  decided:  he  who  heard  tka 
end,  had  not  heard  the  beginning.  And,  when  to  this  is  added,tkit 
these  Judges  were  bred  in  different  schools,  and,  as  to  matters  ef 
practice,  especially,  accustomed  to  different  usagea,  it  will  be  esff 
to  perceive  that  no  small  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  in  Iks 
ordinary  despatch  of  business.  So,  in  cases  reserved  for  ndviia- 
ment  and  further  consideration,  the  Judge  reserving  the  qaostion, 
was  not  the  Judge  to  decide  it.  He  who  heard  the  mf  nment,  wai 
not  to  make  the  decision.  Without  pursuing  this  pnrt  of  the  east 
farther,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a  system  could  not  answer  Iks 
ends  of  justice. 

The  Courts,  indeed,  were  called  Circuit  Courts;  whick 
to  imply  an  itinerant  character;  but,  in  truth,  they  rosemhied 
more,  in  their  power  and  jurisdiction,  the  English  Coorts  sittiqgia 
bench,  than  the  Assizes,  to  which  they  appear  to  have  been  likansd 

The  act  of  1793,  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  only 
stead  of  two,  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
of  course  diminished,  by  one  half,  the  Circuit  labors  of 
Judges. 

We  then  come  to  the  law  of  February,  1801.  By  this  act,  Iks 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  relieved  from  all  Circuit  dntiit. 
Provision  was  made  that  their  number  should  be  reduced,  on  iki 
first  vacancy,  from  six  to  five.  They  were  still  to  hold  two 
annually,  of  the  Supreme  Court:  and  Circuit  Judges  were 
ed  to  hold  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  District.  The 
this  law  are  generally  known,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularly.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  in  five  of  the 
the  Circuit  Court  was  to  consist  of  three  Judges,  specinlljr 
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ed  to  constitute  such  Court;  and,  in  the  sixth,  of  one  Judge,  spe* 
cialhr  appointed,  and  the  District  Judge  of  the  District. 

We  all  know,  sir,  that  this  law  lasted  hut  a  twelvemonth.  It  was 
repealed  in  toto  by  the  act  of  March  8,  1802;  and  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Circuit  Courts  was  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the  29th 
of  April,  of  that  year.  It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  sir,  that  this 
act  made  considerable  improvements  upon  the  system,  as  it  existed 
before  the  act  of  February,  1801.  It  took  away  the  itinerary  char- 
acter of  the  Circuit  Courts,  by  assigning  particular  Justices  to 
particular  Courts.  This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  great  improvement. 
It  conformed  the  constitution  of  the  Court  to  the  nature  of  the  pow- 
ers which  it  exercised.  The  same  Judges  now  heard  the  cause 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  progress,  and  the  Court  became,  what 
its  duties  properly  made  it,  a  Court  of  Record,  with  permanent 
Judges,  exercising  a  various  jurisdiction,  trying  causes  at  its^  bar 
by  Jury,  in  cases  proper  for  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  and  render- 
ing final  judgments.  This  act,  also,  provided  another  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  cases  in  which  the  two  Judges  composing  the  Circuit 
Court  should  differ  in  opinion.  It  prescribed,  that  such  difference 
should  be  stated,  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that,  that 
Court  should  decide  the  question,  and  certify  its  decision  to  the 
Circuit  Court. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Judicial  System  ];)emained,  without 
material  change,  until  the  year  1807,  when  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
a  Circuit  allotted  to  him  in  the  Western  States. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  from  the  commencement,  the  sys- 
tem has  not  been  uniform.  From  the  first,  there  was  an  anomaly 
in  it.  By  the  original  act  of  September,  1789,  a  District  Court 
was  established  for  Kentucky,  (then  part  of  Virginia,)  and  for 
Maine,  (then  part  of  Massachusetts,)  and,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
of  District  Courts,  there  was  conferred  on  these,  all  the  jurisdiction 
which  elsewhere  belongs  to  Circuit  Courts,  and,  in  other  cases,  as 
new  States  were  added  to  the  Union,  District  Courts  were  estab- 
lished, with  the  powers  of  Circuit  Courts.  The  same  thing  has 
happened,  too,  when  States  have  been  divided  into  two  Districts. 
There  are,  at  present,  several  States  which  have  no  Circuit  Court 
except  the  District  Court,  and  there  are  other  States  which  are  di- 
vided into  more  than  one  District,  and  in  some  of  which  Districts 
there  is  but  a  District  Court  with  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  the  system  has  been  at  any  time  entirely 
uniform. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  history  of  our  legislation  on  the 
Judicial  Department. 

I  am  not  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  any  public  complaint 
of  the  operation  of  the  present  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  So  far  as  I  know,  justice  has  been  administered 
efficiently,  promptly,  and  satisfactorily,  in  all  those  Circuits.  The 
Judges,  perhaps,  have  a  good  deal  of  employment:  but  they  have 
been  able  to  go  through  their  arduous  duties  in  such  manner  as.  to 
leave  no  cause  of  complaint,  as  far  as  I  am  informed.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  expect,  as  fetr  as  those  Circuits 
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are  concerned,  that  any  improvement  can  be  made.  In  mj  opiaioiiy 
none  is  needed.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  Western  States.  Hen 
exists  a  great  deficiency.  The  country  has  outgrown  the  ajratem. 
Tliis  is  no  man's  fault  nor  docs  it  impute  want  of  usual  fbreaigbt  to 
any  one.  It  would  have  seemed  chimerical  in  the  framera  of  the 
law  of  1789,  if  they  had  struck  out  a  plan  which  shonld  hare  been 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  as  it  actually  exists  is 
18^26.  From  a  period  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the 
people  of  the  West  have  applied  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
Courts.  No  session  of  Congress  has  passed  without  an  attempt,  in 
one  or  the  other  House^  to  produce  some  change:  and  aJthoagb 
various  projects  have  been  presented,  the  inherent  difiiculties  of  ths 
subject  have  prevented  any  efficient  action  of  the  Legislature.  I 
will  state,  shortly,  sir,  and  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  what  has  besa 
at  dilferent  times  proposed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  proposed  to  recur  to  the  sjstem  of 
Circuit  Courts,  upon  the  principle,  although  not  exactly  after  ths 
model,  of  the  act  of  February,  1801 .  A  bill  of  this  character 
the  Senate  in  1819,  dividing  the  country  into  nine  Circuil 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  one  Circuit  Judge  to  each 
who,  with  the  District  Judge  of  the  District,  should  coastitnte  (Im 
Circuit  Court.  It  also  provided,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Tscoa 
cies  should  occur,  should  be  reduced  to  five  members.  This  bill,  I 
believe,  was  not  acted  upon  in  this  House.  Again  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, to  constitute  Circuit  Courts  by  the  union  of  the  District 
Judges  in  the  Circuit.  It  has  been  proposed,  also,  to  extend  Iho 
existing  system  somewhat  in  conformity  to  the  object  of  the  present 
bill,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  Judges  in  the  Suprene  Co«t 
And  a  different  arrangement  still  has  been  presented,  which  coe- 
teniplates  the  appointment  of  Circuit  Judges  for  some  Districts,  nmk 
the  continued  performance  of  Circuit  duties  by  the  SupresDe  Judges 
in  others,  with  such  legal  provision  as  shall  not  attach  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  performance  of  their  Circuit  dotisii 
unequally,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  but  allow  them  to  be  distribe> 
ted  equally  and  fairly,  over  the  whole.  This  system,  though  mmt^ 
what  complex,  and  perhaps  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  is,  I  cioiifcw, 
what  appears  to  me  bent  of  all  suited  to  our  conditioa.  Il  wosU 
not  make  the  Supreme  Court  too  numerous;  and  it  womU  sifll 
require  from  its  members  the  performance  of  Circuit  duties;  il 
would  allow  a  proper  distribution  of  these  members  to  CTCiy  part  of 
the  country;  and,  finally,  it  would  furnish  an  adequate  provisMiute 
the  despatch  of  business  in  the  Circuit  Courts.  Upon  this  phHB,B 
bill  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  first  ors- 
sion  of  the  lust  Congress,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  general  &for; 
and  the  fate  of  a  similar  proposition  elsewhere,  at  a  aabeequBei 
period,  discourages  any  revival  of  it. 

I  now  come,  sir,  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  evils  exitf; 
and  then,  whether  this  bill  be  a  suitable  remedy.  And  in  the  fisrt 
place,  it  is  said,  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that  the  busiaeas  of  ihi 
Supreme  Court  itself*,  is  not  gone  through  with  sufficient  proaiBliladi' 
that  it  is  accumulating:  that  great  delays  are  expericBced, 
greater  delays  feared.     As  to  this,  I  would  observCi  that  the 
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session  of  the  Court  cannot  last  above  six  or  seven  weeks,  because 
it  coiiinieiices  in  February,  and  the  Circuit  duties  uf  the  Judges 
require  theui  to  leave  this  place  the  latter  port  of  March.  But  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  Judf^t-H  nhuuld  not  assemble  earlier.  I 
believe  it  would  not  materially  inttrrferc  with  their  Circuit  duties,  to 
commence  the  sesMion  here  in  the  early  part  of  January;  and  if  that 
were  the  cose,  1  have  little  doubt  that,  in  two  years,  they  would  clear 
the  docket.  A  bill  to  make  this  change,  passed  this  House  two 
years  a^o;  i  re j; ret  to  say,  it  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

As  to  returning  to  the  c»ri|;inal  practice  of  having  two  sessions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  within  the  year,  I  incline  to  think  it  wholly  inex- 
pedient. The  incc»nvenience  arising  from  the  d balance  of  suitors 
and  counsel  from  the  scat  of  government,  forms  a  decisive  objection 
to  that  proposition. 

The  great  evil,  however,  >ir,  at  present  experienced,  that  which 
c:aills  most  loudly  and  imperatively  for  a  remedy,  i.*(,  the  state  of 
buhiness  in  the  Circuit  (*ourtd  in  the  Western  Stateii.  The  he\enth 
Circuit  consists  of  Krntucky,  t)hif»,  and  Tenn<*ssce.  All  the  other 
U'e>«tern  States  have  District  Courts,  with  the  powers  of  Circuit 
Court!i.  I  am  fully  (»f  opinion,  that  some  further  provision  is  requir- 
cMlof  us,  }or  the  administration  of  justice  in  these  States.  The  exist- 
ing iiie:in>  are  not  equal  to  the  Mid.  Tiie  judicial  organization  is  n<'t 
ciimpi'teiit  (>»  e\erei>e  the  jurisdntion  HJiicli  the  lai^s  confer  upon  it. 
There  iH  ii  uaiit  of  men,  and  a  want  oi'  time.  In  this  r<'spect,  it 
appears  to  iiu*,  tliat  our  constitutional  duty  is  very  pl.iin.  The  Con- 
Mitiitioii  <:. inters  certain  judieial  powers  on  the  Government  of  the 
L  iiiteii  .States:  \ie  undertake  t<i  provide  fur  the  exercise  of  these 
piiv^ers,  hut  the  provi>ioii  is  inadequate,  and  the  powers  are  not 
«-\erciscd.  \\\  the  CoiiMitution,  the  judicial  power  of  this  (lovern- 
liH'iit  extends,  as  well  a.**  to  other  things,  to  causes  between  citizens 
of  diilerent  States.  We  open  Courts  professedly  ti»  exercise  that 
juriMiietiou:  but  tliey  are  nut  coiupfteiit  to  it;  it  is  ni»t  exercised 
iwth  reas«.nahie  proinptitudv;  the  suitor  is  delayed,  and  the  end  of 
the  coiiMitiitioiial  provision,  in  some  measure,  defeated.  Now,  ii 
appears  to  ine  wry  plain,  that  we  should  either  refuse  to  confer  this 
juriftdiction  tui  the  Courts,  or  that  we  should  s«i  cou>titute  them,  that 
It  may  h<.>  etlieiently  exercised. 

1  h«»ld,  sir,  thecertilicate  of  the  Clerk  for  the  District  and  Circuit 
Ctiurt  of  the  Distriet  of  Kentucky,  that  there  are  iu»w  pending,  in 
tht»-ic  Courts,  'Joi)  causes.  As  this  i*  n«»t  a  maritime  district,  most 
4if  the.M'  causes,  doubtles<«,  are  in  the  Circuit  Court;  nor  has  this 
acruuuilatioii  arMeii  from  any  want  uf  diiiiience  in  the  Jud:;estheni* 
M  lve>:  fur,  the  same  paper  >tates,  that  2^^^)  causes  have  been  dis- 
|i<i<*e«I  lif  wiihiu  the  la'ot  three  \ears.  Tlu*  Memorial  of  the  Rar  of 
.Na!»ii\iile  iiifiirms  ii<  that  liU)  ca:^es  are  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court 
fur  ihr  Western  Di-^trict  of  Ttnnes.<ee;  a  number,  perhaps  not 
iiiui'h  li-<i.  i-i  on  the  d«Mket  of  the  C<»urt  tor  the  Ka-tern  Piftrict  of 
Tellne^.'«|■e;  and,  I  am  au(hi»rised  to  .Mate,  that  J(Y),  or  'J->),  may  be 
tak<  n  ii*i  the  number  of  suits  pemlini:  in  the  Cir<  uit  Court  of  Ohio. 
Tlu'se  three  Stales,  .-ir,  Ci»n>titute  one  Cireuit:  thev  extend  over  a 
wide  region;  the  places  tor  huldinu  the  C«>uits  aie  at  vast  distances 
iVom  one  anuther;  and  it  is  not  \iithin  the  power  of  man,  that  the 
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Judge  assigned  to  this  Circuit  should  get  through  the  duties  of  hit 
station.  With  the  state  of  business  in  the  other  western  and  sooth- 
western  States,  I  am  not  so  particuiarly  acquainted.  GenUenwi 
from  those  States  will  expose  it  to  the  Committee.  I  know  enough, 
however,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  whole  case  calls  for  attention,  b 
grows  no  better  by  delay,  and,  whatever  difficulties  emhanraas  it, 
we  may  as  well  meet  them  at  once,  and  agree  upon  such  remedy  m 
shall,  upon  the  whole,  seem  most  expedient. 

And  this,  sir,  brings  me  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  inquiry; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  such  a  measure  as  this  bill  proposes,  be  the 
proper  remedy.  I  beg  to  say,  sir,  that  I  feel  this  difficulty  as  deeply 
as  it  can  be  felt  by  any  member  of  the  Committee;  and  while  I  ei- 
press  my  own  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  I  shall  be  most  haf^y  to 
derive  light  from  the  greater  experience,  or  the  better  intelligence^ 
of  any  gentleman.  To  me  it  appears,  that  we  are  brought  to  ths 
alternative  of  deciding  between  something  like  what  this  bill  jus- 
poses,  and  the  Circuit  Court  system,  as  provided  in  the  bill  or  Ihs 
Senate,  in  1819.  As  a  practical  question,  I  think  it  has  come  ts 
this  point:  Shall  we  extend  the  present  system,  by  increasiac  Ihs 
number  of  the  Judges?  or,  shall  we  recur  to  the  system  of  Cireoit 
Courts?  I  invoke  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  qoesCioB; 
because,  thinking  the  one  or  the  other  inevitable,  I  wirii  fer  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  House  on  both. 

In  favor  of  the  Circuit  Court  system,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is 
uniform,  and  may  be  made  to  apply  to  all  the  States  equally:  sothil 
if  new  States  come  into  the  Union,  Circuit  Courts  may  be  providsd 
for  them  without  derangement  to  the  general  organization^  ThiS| 
doubtless,  is  a  consideration  entitled  to  much  weight.  It  is  sud, 
also,  that,  by  separating  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  Iromthe 
Circuits,  we  shall  leave  them  ample  time  for  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties  of  their  appellate  jurisdiction.  This,  no  doubly  is  trae: 
but  then,  whether  it  be  desirable,  upon  the  whole,  to  withdraw  Ike 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  Circuits,  and  to  rnnfiai 
their  labors  entirely  to  the  sessions  at  Washington,  is  a  queitim 
which  has  most  deeply  occupied  my  reflections,  and  in  regard  It 
which  I  am  free  to  confess,  some  change  has  been  wrought  in  wf 
opinions.  With  entire  respect  for  the  better  judgment  of  oth«% 
and  doubting,  therefore,  when  I  find  myself  differing  from  thisi 
who  arc  wiser  and  more  experienced,  I  am  still  constrained  to  WKff 
that  my  judgment' is  against  withdrawing  the  Judges  of  the  8^ 
premc  Court  from  the  Circuits,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  leanai 
which  influence  this  sentiment  are  general,  and  perhana  miyhs 
thought  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  to  guide  in  measures  of  paWir 
importance;  they  nevertheless  appear  to  me  to  have  weight,  aai  1 
will  state  them  with  frankness,  in  the  hope  that,  if  thajr  are  without 
reasonable  foundation,  I  shall  be  shown  it,  when  certainly  I  tUt 
cheerfully  relinquish  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  an  intercourse  aithi 
Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  are  enabled  to  have  with  the 
sion,  and  with  the  people,  in  their  respective  Circuits^  is  itself 
object  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.     It  naturally  insnins  i 
spcct  and  confidence,  and  it  communicates  and  reciprocates  i 
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malion  through  all  the  hrauchos  of  the  Judicial  Department.  This 
leads  to  a  harmony  (if  opinion  and  of  action.  The  Supreme  Court 
in,  itnelf,  in  pome  measure,  insulated;  it  has  not  frequent  occasions 
of  conta<'t  with  the  community.  The  Bar  that  attends  it  is  neither 
numeroufi,  nor  regular  in  its  attendance.  The  gentlemen  who  ap- 
pear botbre  it,  in  the  character  of  counsel,  come  for  the  occasion, 
and  depart  with  tht*  occasion.  7*he  profession  is  occupied  mainly 
in  the  ohj^cts  which  enf^age  it  in  its  own  domestic  Ibrums;  it  Itc- 
hing s  to  the  States;  and  their  tribunals  furnish  its  constant  and  prin- 
cipal thoatn*.  If  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  are 
wholly  withdrawn  from  the  Circuits,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  dan- 
ger of  leaving  them  without  the  means  of  useful  intercourse  with 
i>tlier  judicial  characters,  with  the  profession  of  wliich  they  are 
nienihcrs,  and  with  the  public.  But,  without  pursuing  these  gene- 
ral reflections,  I  would  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  I  think  it 
useful  that  Judges  should  see  in  practice  the  operation  and  eflfect 
of  their  own  decisions.  This  will  prevent  theory  from  running  too 
far,  or  retining  too  much.  We  fmd,  in  legislation,  that  general 
provisions  of  law,  however  cautiously  expressed,  oAen  require  limi- 
tation and  inoditication;  something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place  in 
judicature:  however  beautiful  may  be  the  theory  of  general  princi- 
ples, such  is  the  infmite  variety  nf  human  affairs,  that  those  most 
prarlisfMl  in  them,  and  conversant  with  them,  see  at  every  turn  a 
necessity  of  imposing  restraints  and  qualitications  on  such  princi- 
ples. The  daily  application  of  their  own  doctrines  will  necessarily 
inapire  C  Mirts  with  caution;  and,  by  a  knowledge  of  what  takes 
place  u]M»ii  the  Circuits,  and  «>ccurs  in  constant  practice,  they  will 
be  able  to  decide  finally,  withc»ut  the  imputation  of  having  overlook- 
ed, or  not  understfMMl,  any  of  the  important  eK*mcnts  and  ingre- 
dients of  a  just  decision. 

But  liirtlier,  sir,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  sa}ing,  that,  in  regard 
t«>  the  judicial  office,  constancy  uf  employment  is,  of  itsidf,  in  my 
judgment,  a  g(M)d,  and  a  great  good.  I  ap|»eal  to  the  conviction  of 
the  whole  protV^ssion,  if,  as  a  general  observation,  they  do  not  find 
that  those  who  decide  most  causen,  decitle  them  best.  Kxerciao 
Htrengthens  and  sharpens  the  faculties,  in  this,  more  tluin  in  almost 
any  other  employment.  I  would  have  the  judicial  office  filled  by 
him  who  is  wholly  a  judge,  always  u  judge,  and  nothing  but  a  judge. 
With  pri>per  seasons,  <if  course,  tor  recreatitm  and  repose,  his  se- 
rious th«)u:;ht«t  should  all  be  turned  to  his  official  duties — he  should 
lie  (}fii/iM  in  hi>t'.  I  think,  sir,  there  is  hardly  a  greater  mistake  than 
has  |)re\:iileil  orcasiniiiilly  in  some  <if  the  States,  of  creating  many 
Jud;;f<«,  its<iii:iiin<:  them  duties  which  occupy  but  a  small  part  of 
their  time,  iiiid  then  making  this  the  ground  for  allowing  them  a 
small  <  orii|H-iis:ition.  The  judicial  office  is  incompatible  with  any 
other  pursuit  in  life:  and  all  the  faculties  of  every  man  who  takes  it, 
ought  to  be  constantly  exercised,  and  exercised  to  one  end.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  natural,  tliiit,  in  rea.soniiig  on  this  subject,  I  should  take 
my  facts  from  what  passes  within  my  own  means  of  observation:  if 
I  am  mistaken  in  my  premises,  the  conclusion,  of  course,  ou|;ht  to 
be  rejected.  But  1  suppose  it  will  be  safe  to  say,  that  a  aeaaion  of 
eight  weeks  in  the  year,  will  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  decision 
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of  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court:  and,  reasoning  from  what 
in  one  of  the  most  considerable  Circuits  in  the  Atlantic  States,  I 
suppose  that  eight,  ten,  or  at  most,  twelve  weeks,  may  be  the  aTe^ 
age  of  the  time  requisite  to  be  spent  by  a  Circuit  Judffe  in  his  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  those  Circuits.  If  this  be  so,  then,  if  the  Courts  be 
separated,  we  have  Supreme  Judges  occupied  two  months  out  of 
twelve,  and  Circuit  Judges  occupied  three  months  out  of  twelve. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  a  system  either  to  make,  or  to  keep  good 
Judges.  The  Supreme  Court  exercises  a  great  variety  of  jnrit- 
dictions;  it  reverses  decisions  at  common  law,  in  equity,  and  in  ad- 
miralty ;  and  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  oC  all  these  systeim, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  Judges  should  be  accurately  and  inti- 
mately acquainted.  It  is  for  the  Conmiittee  to  judge  how  far  the 
withdrawing  them  from  the  Circuits,  and  confining  them  to  the 
exercise  of  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  may  increase  or  diminish  this 
information.  But,  again,  sir,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  local  lawi 
existing  in  this  country,  which  are  the  standard  of  decision  where 
they  prevail.  The  laws  of  New  England,  Blaryland,  Louisiaaa, 
and  Kentucky,  are  almost  so  many  difTerent  codes.  These  laws 
are  to  be  construed  and  administered,  in  many  cases,  in  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  is  there  any  doubt,  that  a  Judge, 
coming  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  these  laws,  derived  from  daily  practice  and  decis- 
ions, must  be  more  able,  both  to  form  his  own  judgment  correctly, 
and  to  assist  that  of  his  brethren,  than  a  stranger  who  only  looks  at 
the  theory  ?  This  is  a  point  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Of  the  weight 
of  the  suggestion  the  Committee  will  judge.  It  appears  to  me,  I 
confess,  that  a  Court  remotely  situated,  a  stranger  to  these  locil 
laws  in  their  application  and  practice,  with  whatever  diligence,  or 
with  whatever  ability,  must  be  liable  to  fall  into  great  mistakes. 

May  I  ask  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  suggest  one  other 
idea:  With  no  disposition,  whatever,  to  entertain  doubts  aa  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Executive  duty  of  appointments  shall  at  say 
time  hereafter  be  performed,  the  Supreme  Court  is  so  importail, 
that,  in  whatever  relates  to  it,  I  am  willing  to  make  assnriTS 
doubly  sure,  and  to  adopt,  therefore,  whatever  fairly  comes  ia  Hjf 
way,  likely  to  increase  the  probability  that  able  and  efficient  nm 
will  be  placed  upon  that  bench.  Now,  I  confess,  that  I  know  noth- 
ing which  I  think  more  conducive  to  that  end,  than  the  assicning  Is 
the  members  of  that  Court,  important,-  responsible,  indiviooal  ds- 
ties.  Whatsoever  makes  the  individual  prominent,  conspicvoiif, 
and  responsible,  increases  the  probability  that  ho  will  be  some  oM 
possessing  the  proper  requisites  to  be  a  Judge.  It  is  one  thing  Is 
give  a  vote  upon  a  bench,  (especially  if  it  be  a  numerous  bench,) 
for  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  quite  another  thing  to  act  as  the  head 
of  a  Court,  of  various  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal — to  coadaet 
trials  by  Jury,  and  render  judgments  in  law,  equity,  and  adnurak?* 
W^hile  these  duties  belong  to  the  condition  of  a  Judge  on  the  bescs, 
that  place  will  not  be  a  sinecure,  nor  likely  to  be  conlerrcd  vilhsil 
proofs  of  proper  qualifications.  For  these  reasons  I  am  indiasdls 
wish  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  not  be  separ^ 
from  the  Circuits,  if  any  other  suitable  provision  can  be  mane. 
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As  to  the  present  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  doubtless  be  objected 
that  it  makes  the  Supreme  Court  too  numerous.  In  regard  to  that, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  that  my  own  opinion  was,  that  the  present  exi- 
gency of  the  country  could  have  been  answered  by  the  addition  of 
two  members  to  the  Court.  I  believe  the  three  northwestern  States 
might  well  enough  go  on  for  some  time  longer;  and  form  a  Circuit 
of  themselves,  perhaps,  hereafler,  as  the  population  shall  increase, 
and  the  state  of  their  affair^  require  it.  The  addition  of  the  third 
Judge  is  what  I  assent  to,'  rather  than  what  I  recommend.  It  is 
what  I  would  gladly  avoid^  if^I  could  with  propriety.  But,  on  the 
subject  of  the  number  of  Judges,  I  admit  that,  for  some  causes,  it 
will  be  inconveniently  large:  for  such,  especially,  as  require  inves- 
tigation into  matters  of  fact,  such  as  those  of  Equity  and  Admiralty; 
and,  perhaps,  for  all  private  causes,  generally.  But  the  great  and 
leading  character  of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  most  important  duties, 
and  its  highest  functions,  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to.     It  is  its 

feculiar  relation  to  this  Government,  and  the  State  Governments: 
t  is  the  power  which  it  rigl^fully  holds  and  exercises,  of  revising  the 
opinions  of  other  tribunals  on  Constitutional  questions,  as  the  great 
practical  expounder  of  the  powers  of  the  Government;  which  attaches 
to  this  tribunal  the  greatest  attention,  and  makes  it  worthy  of  the  most 
deliberate  consideration.  Duties  at  once  so  important  and  so  deli- 
cate, impose  no  common  responsibility,  and  require  no  common 
talent  and  weight  of  character.  A  very  small  Court  seems  unfit  for 
these  high  functions.  These  duties,  though  essentially  judicial, 
partake  something  of  a  political  character.  The  Judges  are  called 
on  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  independent  States:  they  con- 
trol the  will  of  sovereigns:  they  are  liable  to  be  exposed,  therefore, 
to  the  resentment  of  wounded  sovereign  pride;  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  system,  they  are  called  on,  also,  sometimes,  to  decide 
whether  Congress  has  not  exceeded  its  constitutional  limits.  Sir, 
there  exists  not  upon  the  earth,  and  there  never  did  exist,  a  judicial 
tribunal  clothed  with  powers  so  various,  and  so  important.  I  doubt 
the  safety  of  rendering  it  .small  in  number  My  own  opinion  is, 
that,  if  we  were  to  establish  Circuit  Courts,  and  to  confine  their 
Judges  to  their  duties  on  the  bench,  their  number  should  not  at  all 
be  reduced:  and  if,  by  some  moderate  addition  to  it,  T)ther  impor- 
tant objects  may  well  be  answered,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  sQch 
addition.  In  a  government  lik^  ours,  entirely  popular,  care  should 
be  taken  in  every  part  of  the  system,  not  only  to  do  right,  but  to 
satisfy  the  community  that  right  is  done.  The  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  attach  more  respect  and  confidence  to  the  decisions  of  a 
Court  somewhat  numerous,  than  to  those  of  one  composed  of  a 
less  number.  And,  for  myself,  I  acknowledge  my  fear,  that,  if  the 
number  of  the  Court  were  reduced,  and  its  members  wholly  with- 
drawn from  the  Circuits,  it  might  become  an  object  of  unpleasant 
jealousy,  and  great  distrust. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  need  not  assure  the  Committee  that,  if 
I  saw  any  thing  in  this  bill  which  would  lessen  the  respectability,  or 
shake  the  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  T  am  the  last  man 
to  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  look  upon  the  Judicial  Department  of  this 
government,  as  its  main  support.     I  am  persuaded  that  it  could  not 
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exist  without  it.  I  shall  oppose  whatever  I  think  calculated  to  dif- 
turb  the  fabric  of  government;  to  unsettle  what  is  settled;  or  to 
shake  the  faith  of  honest  men  in  the  stability  of  the  laws,  or  the 
purity  of  their  administration.  If  any  gentleman  shall  ebow  me 
that  any  of  these  consequences  is  like  to  follow  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  I  shall  hasten  to  withdraw  from  it  my  support.  But  1  think 
we  are  bound  to  do  something:  and  shall  be  moat  happy  if  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  shall  suggest  ^a  course  more  free  of  difficul- 
ties than  that  which  is  now  proposed  to  it. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
ARGUMENTS  USED  AGAINST  THE  BILL,  AND  IN  FAVOR  OP  ITS 
POSTPONEMENT.    JAN.  25, 1826. 

I  HAD  not  intended,  sir,  to  avail  myself  of  the  indulgence  which 
is  generally  allowed,  under  circumstances  like  the  present,  of  making 
a  reply.  But  the  House  has  been  invited,  with  such  earnestness,  to 
postpone  this  measure  to  another  year;  it  has  been  pressed,  with  m 
much  apparent  alarm,  to  give  no  further  countenance  or  support  aov 
to  the  bill,  that  I  reluctantly  depart  from  my  purpose,  and  ask  leave  to 
ofier  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  leading  topics  of  the  diecossioo. 

This,  sir,  must  be  allowed,  and  is,  on  all  hands  allowed,  lb  be  ■ 
measure  of  great  and  general  interest.  It  respects  that  iinportaBt 
branch  of  Government,  the  Judiciary;  and  something  of  a  Jadicid 
tone  of  discussion  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  occasion.  We  canaol 
treat  the  question  too  calmly,  or  too  dispassionately.  For  myself, 
I  feel  that  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  to  gratify,  no  eagerness  of  de- 
bate to  be  indulged,  no  competition  to  be  pursued.  I  hope  I  nay 
say,  without  impropriety,  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  reeponsi- 
bility  of  my  own  situation  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  a  mea- 
ber  of  the  Committee.  I  am  aware  of  no  prejudice  which  shoidd 
draw  my  mind  from  the  single  and  solicitous  contemplation  of  whiC 
may  be  best;  and  I  have  listened  attentively,  through  tlie  whole 
course  of  this  debate,  not  with  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  nedkati^g 
the  means  of  replying  to  objections,  or  escaping  from  their  fiwee, 
but  with  an  unaffected  anxiety  to  give  eveiy  argument  its  jvH 
weight,  and  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  abandon  &m  measure,  il 
any  moment,  in  favor  of  any  other,  which  should  appear  to  hate 
solid  grounds  of  preference.  But  I. cannot. say  that  my  opinion  ii 
altered.  The  measure  appears  to  my  mind  in  the  same  light  M 
when  it  was  first  presented  to  the  House.  I  then  saw  oomeineo^ 
veniences  attending  it,  and  admitted  them:  I  see  them  now;  birt 
while  the  effect  of  this  discussiun,  in  my  own  mind,  has  not  been  ts 
do  away  entirely  the  sense  of  these  inconveniences,  it  baa  not  besai 
on  the  other  hand,  to  remove  the  greater  objections  which  eodila  ts 
any  other  plan.  I  remain  fully  convinced,  that  this  course,  is,M 
the  whole,  that  which  is  freest  of  difficulties.  However 
other  systems  may  seem  in  their  general  outline,  ohji 
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and  thicken  afi  wc  go  into  their  details.  It  in  luit  now  at  all  certain 
that  thofie  who  are  oppoHod  to  thin  bill,  art*  agreed,  an  to  what  other 
measure  nhould  bo  ado|)ted.  ihi  the  contrary,  it  ih  certain,  that  no 
plan  unites  them  all;  and  they  n<*t  together  only  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed  bill.  That  iiyateai 
which  seems  most  favored,  is  the  Circuit  system,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Senators  bill  of  1819.  Hut  as  to  that  there  is  n«»t  an  entire 
asroc  ment.  One  provision  in  that  bill  was,  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  five.  This  was  a  part,  too, 
of  the  original  resolution,  on  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia; 
but  it  was  afterwards  varied;  probably  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
the  g(*ntleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others  who  preferred  to 
keep  the  Court  at  its  present  number.  But  again,  other  sentlemen, 
who  are  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  have  still  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  that  number.  Now,  sir,  notwithstanding  such  reduction 
was  one  object,  or  was  to  be  one  effect,  of  the  law  of  1801,  it  was 
contemplated,  also,  in  the  Senate^s  bill  of  1819,  and  has  been  again 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  other  gentlemen, 
yet  I  cannot  fiersuade  myself,  that  any  ten  members  of  the  House, 
upon  mature  reflection,  would  now  be  in  favor  of  such  reduction. 
It  could  only  be  made  to  take  place  when  vacancies  should  occur 
on  the  bench,  by  death  or  resignation.  Of  the  seven  Judges  of 
which  the  Court  consists,  six  are  now  assigned  to  Circuits  in  the 
Atlantic  States— one  only  is  attached  to  the  Western  Districts. 
Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to  provide  for  a  reduction,  it  might  happen 
that  the  tirst  vacancy  would  be  in  the  situation  of  the  single  West- 
em  Judge.  In  that  event,  no  appointment  could  be  made  until  two 
other  va<*ancies  ^hould  occur,  winch  might  be  several  years.  I  sup- 
pose that  no  man  would  think  it  just,  or  wise,  or  prudent,  to  make 
such  legal  provision,  as  that  it  might  happen  that  there  should  be  no 
Western  Judge  at  all,  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  for  several  years  to 
come.  This  part  of  the  plan,  therefore,  was  wisely  abandoned  bjr 
the  gentleman.  The  Court  cannot  be  reduced;  and  the  question  w 
only  between  seven  Supreme  Judges,  with  ten  Circuit  Judges,  and 
ten  .Supreme  Judges,  with  no  Circuit  Judges. 

I  will  take  notice  here  of  another  suggestion,  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  generally  so  sober-minded  and 
r<»n«!iderate  in  his  <»bservations,  that  they  deserve  attention,  Aom 
re-»pect  l«)  the  quarter  whence  they  proceed.  That  gentleman  re- 
roininends  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  relieved 
trc»rii  Circuit  duties,  as  individuals,  but  pnqioses,  nevertheless,  that 
the  whole  (%>urt  should  become  migratory,  or  ambulatory,  and  thai 
it*<  ses«ti<»ns  should  be  holden,  now  in  New  York  or  Boston,  now  in 
Wanhinctoii  or  Richmond,  and  now  in  Kentucky  or  Ohio.  And  it 
in  hiiigular  enough  that  this  arrangement  is  recommended  in  the 
same  speech,  in  which  the  authority  of  a  late  President  is  cited,  to 
prove,  that  considerations  arising  from  the  usually  advanced  age  of 
some  <if  the  Judges,  and  their  reasonable  desire  for  repose,  ought 
to  lead  us  to  relieve  them  from  all  Circuit  duties  whatever.  Trul^, 
sir,  this  is  a  strange  plan  of  relief  In.ntead  of  holding  Courts  in 
his  own  State,  and  perhaps  in  his  own  town,  and  visiting  a  neigh- 
bouring State,  every  Judge  is  to  join  every  tether  judge,  and  the 
whole  bench  to  make,  together,  a  sort  of  Judicial  progreaa.     They 
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are  to  visit  the  North,  and  the  South,  and  to  ascend  and  deacead 
the  Alleghany.     Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  seriously  against  sodia 
proposition.    To  state  it,  is  to  refute  it.    Let  me  merely  ask,  miielli- 
er,  in  this  peregrination  of  the  Court,  it  is  proposed  that  they  take 
all  their  records  of  pending  suits,  and  the  whole  calendar  of  causeSi 
with  them?     If  so,  then  the  Kentucky  client,  with  his  counsel,  b 
to  follow  the  Court  to  Boston;  and  the  Boston  client  to  Dofsoe  k 
back  to  Kentucky.     Or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  proposed,  toat  then 
shall  be  grand  Judicial  divisions  in  the  country,  and  that,  while  at 
the  North,  for  example,  none  but  northern  appeals  shall  be  heard? 
If  this  be  intended,  then  I  ask  how  often  could  the  Court  sit,  in  each 
of  these  divisions?     Certainly,  not  oflener  than  once  in  two  jean; 
probably,  not  oflcncr  than  once  in  three.     An  appeal,  therefore, 
might  be  brought  before  the  Appellate  Court,  in  two  or  three  ^ean 
from  the  time  of  rendering  the  first  judgment;  and  supposing  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced,  in  the  Appellate  Court,  at  the  second  term, 
it  would  be  decided  in  two  or  three  years  more.     But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  this  suggestion  further.     Sir,  everything  conspires 
to  prove,  that,  with  respect  to  the  great  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
they  must  be  discharged  at  one  annual  session,  and  that  session  moti 
be  holden  at  the  scat  of  (jovernment.     If  such  provision  be  made  ss 
that  the  business  of  the  year,  in  that  Court,  may  be  despatched, 
within  the  year,  reasonable  promptitude  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice will  be  attained :  and  such  provision,  I  believe,  may  be  made. 
Another  objection  advanced  by  the  member  from  Pennsylraoia, 
applies  as  well  to  the  system  as  it  now  exists,  as  to  what  it  will  be  if 
this  bill  shall  pass.     The  honorable  member  thinks,  that  the  Appel- 
iate  Court  and  the  Court  from  which  the  appeal  comes,  should,  is 
all  cases,  be  kept  entirely  distinct  and  separate.     True  principle 
requires,  in  his  judgment,  that  the  Circuit  Judge  should  be  ezclwied 
from  any  participation  in  the  revision  of  his  own  judgments.     I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  in  the  early  history  of  the  Court,  the  practice  was, 
that  the  Judge,  whose  opinion  was  under  revision,  did  not  partake 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Court.     This  practice,  however,  wis 
afterwards  altered,  and  the  Court  resolved  that  it  could  not  discbarge 
the  Judge  from  the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  decision  of  the  npped. 
Whether  the  two  Courts  ought  to  be  kept  so  absolutely  distinct  ani 
separate  as  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  recommends,  is  not  so 
clear  a  question  as  that  competent  Judges  may  not  differ  upon  k. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  may  very  well  be  said,  that,  if  the  judgment  ap- 
pealed from  has  been  rendered  by  one  of  the  Judses  of  the  Appe- 
late Court,  courtesy,  kindness,  or  sympathy,  may  inspire  sooe  dis- 
position in  the  members  of  the  same  bench  to  affirm  that  judgment; 
and  that  the  general  habit  of  the  Court  may  thus  become  unfriendly 
to  a  free  and  unbiassed  revision.    On  the  other  hand,  it  majbe  con- 
tended, that,  if  there  be  no  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Court  of  the  first  instance,  and  the  Court  of  Appellate  jurisdiction, 
there  may  be  danger  that  the  reasons  of  the  first  may  not  be  always 
well  understood,  and  its  judgments  consequently  liable,  nometiBCS, 
to  be  erroneously  reversed.     It  certainly  is  not  true,  that  thechanes 
of  justice,  in  an  Appellate  Court,  is  always  precisely  equal  to  tks 
chance  of  reversing  the  judgment  below;  although  it  is  neessssiT 
for  the  peace  of  society  and  the  termination  of  litig«tioii|  to  take  t 
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for  granted,  as  n  general  rule,  that  that  w  dcciilei!  right  which  w  de- 
cided hy  the  ultimate  tribunal.     To  guard  against  too  great  a  ten- 
dency to  reveraaUi  in  Appellate  Court i»,  it  ha«  oHen  been  thought 
expedient  to  furniBh  a  full  opportunity  at  leaiU,  of  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  reaaona  of  the  original  judgment.     ThuM,  in  the  British 
House  of  I^rds,  a  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench  m  not  ordinarily 
reversed  until  the  Judges  have  been  called  in,  and  the  reason  of 
their  several  opinions  stated  by  themttelves.     And  thus,  too,  in  the 
Court  of  Errors  of  New  York,  the  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  are 
members  of  the  Court;  and,  although  they  do  not  vote  upon  the  re- 
vision of  thoir  own  judgments  or  decrees,  thcv  are  ex|>ectcd,  never- 
theless, to  assign  and  exphiin  their  reasons.     In  the  modem  practice 
of  the  CourtH  of  Common  I^w,  cauites  are  constantly  and  daily 
revised  on  motions  for  new  trials  founded  on  the  supposed  misdirec- 
tion  of  the   Judge  in  matter  of  law.     In  thesi*  cases,  the  Judge 
himself  is  a  component  member  of  the  Court,  and  constantly  takes 
part  in  iti«   proceedings.     It  certainly  may  haiipen  in  such  cases, 
that  some  bias  of  preconceived  opini<»n  may  intlucnce  the  individual 
Judge,  or  tliiit  some    undue   portion  of  respect  tor  the  judgment 
already  pronounced,  may  unconsciously  mingle  itself  with  the  judg- 
ments of  oth(*rs.     Hut  the  universality  of  the  practice  sutliciently 
shows,  that  no  grrut    practical  rvil  is  experi«mced  from  this  cause. 
It  has  biM-n  sai<l  in  Knghuul,  that  the  practice  of  revising  the  opin- 
ions of  Judrri's,  by  motions  for  new  trial,  instead  of  tiling  bills  of 
exception,  and  suing  out  writs  of  error,  has  greatly  diminished  the 
practiral  extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  ot  the  t  louse  of  Lords. 
This  shows,    tiiat  suitors  are  not  advi.sed  that  they  have  no  hope  to 
prevail   a^rainst    the    tirst    opinions   of   individual    Judges,   or   the 
sympathy  of  their  brethren.     Indeed,  sir.  Judges  of  the  liighest  rank 
of   iiiti'llcrt  have    always   been  distinguished    for  the  candor  with 
whif'h  tlK'v  reconsider  their  own  judj^ments.     A  man  who  should 
commend   himself  (or  never  having  altered  his  o|)inion,  might  be 
praised  for  firmness  of  purpose;  but  men  would  think  of  him,  either 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  above  all  other  mortals,  or  somewhat  below 
iSe  most   enlightened  of  them.     He  who  is  not  wise  enough  to  be 
always  ri^ht,  should  be  wise  enough  to  change  his  opinion  when 
he  finds  it  wrong.     The  consistently  c»f  a  truly  great  man  is  proved 
by  his  uniform  attachment  to  truth  and  principle,  and  his  devotion 
ta  the  brttiT   reason;  not  by  obstinate  attachment  to  tirst  formed 
not i« ins.     Whoever  has  not  candor  enough,  for  g(M>d  cause,  to  change 
his  own  opinions,  is  n«>t  safe  authority  to  change  the  opinions  of 
other  men.     But  at  ivast,  !*ir,  the  member  fnmi  Pennsylvania  will 
admit,  that,  if  an   e\il  in  this   re<<pfTt  e\i>t  under  the  present  law^ 
this  bill  will  atford  s«»me  mitiivatiou  of  that  evil;  by  au^rmenting  the 
numlier  of  the  Ju<lg<  s,  it  diminish«'s  the  influence  of  the  individual 
whose  judgment  may  be  under  revi«(ion:  and  so  tar,  I  hope,  the  hon- 
orable m«'niber  may  him>elf  think  the  measure  pnuluctive  of  good. 

But,  hir,  before  we  poi>t;M>ne  to  another  year  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  I  beg,  again,  to  remind  the  Htmsc  that  the  measure  is 
not  new.  it  is  not  nt'w  in  its  general  character;  it  is  not  entirely 
new  in  its  particular  provisions.  The  necessity  of  some  reform  in 
the  Judicial  establishment  of  the  country,  has  been  presented  to 
e\ery  Congress,  and  every  session  of  Congress,  since  the  peace  of 
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1815.  What  has  been  recommended,  at  different  times,  bw 
already  frequently  stated.  It  is  enough,  now,  to  say,  that  the  vaij 
measure  of  extending  the  system  by  increasing  the  aiimber  of  tM 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  presented  to  the  House,  nnoBg 
other  measures  in  18!23,  by  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  that  so 
late  as  the  last  session,  it  received  a  distinct  expression  of  apprtke- 
tion  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Grentlemen  havo;  reiBl^ 
red  to  the  bill  introduced  into  this  House  two  years  ago.  That  bfll 
had  my  approbation;  I  so  declared  at  the  commencement  of  thisds- 
batc.  It  proposed  to  effect  the  object  of  retaining  the  Judges  apoa 
their  Circuits,  without  increasing  their  number.  But  it  was  compfex. 
It  was  thought  to  be  unequal,  and  it  was  unsatisfactory.  Tliere  ap- 
peared no  disposition  in  the  House  to  adopt  it;  and  when  the  ease 
measure  in  substance  was  afterwards  proposed  in  the  other  branck 
of  the  Legislature,  it  received  the  approbation  of  no  more  than  a 
half  dozen  voices.  This  led  me  to  make  a  remark,  at  the  openisg 
of  the  debate,  which  I  have  already  repeated,  that,  in  my  opinioa, 
we  arc  brought  to  the  narrow  ground  of  deciding  between  the  systos 
of  Circuit  Courts  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Shall  we  keep  the 
Judges  upon  the  Circuits  and  augment  their  number,  or  shaft  w« 
relieve  them  from  Circuit  duties,  and  appoint  special  Circuit  Judges 
in  their  places?  '  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  practical  qaet- 
tion  remaining  for  our  decision. 

I  do  not  intend,  sir,  to  go  again  into  the  general  question,  of  con- 
tinning  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  discharge  of  Circuit 
duties.  My  opinion  has  been  already  expressed,  and  f  have  heard 
nothing  to  alter  it.  The  honorable  gentlemen  from  Virginia  doei 
me  more  than  justice  in  explaining  any  expression  of  his  omn  which 
might  refer  this  opinion  to  a  recent  origin,  or  to  any  new  circumataa* 
ces.  I  confess,  sir,  that  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  this  matlsr 
was  discussed  in  Congress,  my  opinion,  as  far  as  I  can  be  snpposal 
to  have  had  any  opinion  then  on  such  subjects,  inclined  to  the  am- 
ment  that  recommended  the  separation  of  the  Judges  from  the  Cii^ 
cuits.  ]3ut,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  anything  so  lit- 
tle worthy  the  regard  of  the  House,  as  my  own  experience,  I  wiH 
say  that  that  experience  earlv  led  me  to  doubt  the  correctness  sf 
the  first  impression,  and  that  1  became  satisfied  that  it  was  desirablSi 
in  itself,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  remain  is 
the  active  discharge  of  tlic  duties  of  the  Circuits.  1  have  acted  is 
conformity  to  this  sentiment,  so  oflcn  as  this  subject  has  been  b^ 
fore  Conn;r('ss,  in  the  short  periods  that  I  have  been  a  member. 
I  still  feel  the  same  conviction^  and  though  1  shall  certainly  yieU 
the  point,  rather  than  that  no  provision  tor  the  existing  ezigeacy 
should  be  made;  yet  I  should  feel  no  inconsiderable  pain  in  subaul- 
ting  to  such  necessity.  I  do  not  doubt,  indeed,  sir,  that,  if  thi 
Judges  were  separated  from  Circuit  duties,  we  should  g^onvoy 
well  for  some  years  to  come.  But,  looking  to  it  as  a  permaas^ 
system,  I  view  it  with  distrust  and  anxiety.  My  reasons  are  alreadjr 
before  the  House.  I  am  not  about  to  repeat  them.  I  beg  lo  taks 
this  occasion,  however,  to  correct  one  or  two  misapprebensioas  sf 
my  meaning  into  which  gentlemen  have  fallen.  I  did  MC  sa/yflr, 
that  I  wished  the  Judges  oi'  the  Supreme  Courts  to  go^upon  the  Cii^ 
cuits,  to  the  end  that  they  might  see,  in  the  country,  the  imprcsiioB 
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whirli  tliffir  o|iininnA  inncle  tipnn  the  public  sentimrnt.  Nothing  like 
it.  What  1  (lift  Kiv,  wiih,  that  it  \i'n<4  iisrliil  that  the  Judgi*  of  the 
Supreme  Ciiurt  sIimiiM  bi>  ohIo  to  (MTccivc*  the  application  and  bear- 
iiit^K  of  the  opinioiiti  of  that  Court,  u|>on  the  variety  of  raunefl  coni- 
ing  bclore  him  at  the  Circuit.  An<l  is  not  thiH  useful?  1m  it  not 
probable  that  the  Jud^e  will  lay  down  a  general  rule  with  the  great- 
eKt  wisdom  ^nd  precision ,  who  comprehendu,  in  his  view,  the  great- 
est number  of  instances  to  which  that  rule  is  to  be  applied?  As  far 
as  I  cnn  now  recall  the  train  of  my  own  ideas,  the  expression  was 
feiuggested  br  a  reflrrti(»n  npf»n  the  lawn  of  the  Western  States,  re- 
specting title  to  land.  W'v.  hear  otU*n  in  this  House  of  **  Judicial 
l>»gislatinn/'  If  any  sm-h  thing  exist  in  this  country,  an  instance 
of  it,  doubtless,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  I^and  Laws  f»f  some  of  the 
Western  Stat«'s.  In  lv«'nturky,  for  example,  tith-s  to  the  soil  ajH 
|N*nr  ti»  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent,  ufwrn  a  series  of  Judicial 
deci>ii>iiM,  grnHinc  out  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
passed  ill  177l»,  for  the  sali*  nnd  disposition  i»f  her  public  domain. 
Thf  L«'gi>l:itiv«>  prikvisinii  was  very  >hort  and  general;  and  as  rights 
were  imni«(hatt|y  arfpiired  uiidrr  it,  the  Want  of  Legislative  d«*tail 
could  only  he  siippli«Mi  by  Judicial  roiistruction  and  determination, 
ilt'nrr,  a  systMii  has  ^rrown  up,  which  is  complex,  artificial,  and  ar- 
gumeiitati\«*.  1  <li»  not  impute  blame  to  the  Courts;  they  had  no 
option  hill  til  iltTidf*  raM'H  as  they  arose,  upon  th<*  best  reasons. 
And,  alt)iiiii;!)i  1  am  a  vory  inrompetrnt  jiid<!f>  in  (he  case,  yet,  as 
tar  ns  1  am  intornHMJ,  it  apprars  tn  me  that  the  (*ourts,  both  of  the 
Stotf,  and  of  th<>  Ciiitrd  States,  havo  a|)plird  just  principles  to  the 
statt'  of  thiii<;s  nhirh  thi'V  found  e\i>tin<i.  I'lit,  sir,  ils  a  rule  laid 
down  at  Wa^hiiictim,  in  «me  i»f  thrse  casiw,  niiiy  be  expected  to 
ad'i'ct  •V<)0  oth«Ts,  is  it  not  t»l)vioiis  that  a  Jiidi^e,  bred  to  this  pecu- 
liar system  of  law,  and  h:i\ing  also  many  of  tli«*se  cases  in  judgment 
be((»re  him,  in  his  nwn  i*ircuit.  is  brtter  eiiaiiltMl  to  state,  to  limit, 
and  to  moiiity  the  irtMieral  riilr,  than  an>>t)irr  Judge,  though  of  equal 
tnltMits,  but  wh<»  should  be  n  stranc«'r  to  tin*  d<>ciHions  of  the  State  tri- 
bunals, astraiiiztT  to  the  opinion*^  and  prartice  of  the  pri dfssion,  and 
a  stranger  to  all  cas«-s  except  tlir  siii::lt'  ont*  bel'ore  him  tor  judgment? 
The  ht»norablr  member  troni  Pmnsylvania  nsks,  *>ir,  whether  a 
rtatiitt' of  X'rrmout  raiinot  Im*  as  well  understiMid  nt  Washington,  as 
at  Windsor  or  Kiitlaiid.  Why,  sir.  put  in  that  shapf,  the  tpiestion 
has  very  littb'  nieanin::.  But,  if  the  gentleman  intends  to  ask, 
whrthrr  a  Jud;:<\  wli'i  has  brrn,  for  \«-ars,  in  the  constant  discharge 
of  thr  dutit's  iiiciimnt'nt  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  V<'rmoiit.  and  who,  therrton*,  has  had  thr  statutes  of  that  Stato 
fr«Mpicntl\  biforc  him,  has  Irariifd  their  intrrpr«>tation  by  the  State 
jijdif  ations,  and  tlif-ir  r«tniir\ii»n  with  othrr  hiws,  b»cal  or  general? 
if  th«'  i|ij<'stitin  be,  wln-ther  surh  a  Jud^r  !»«■  not,  probably,  more 
r(ini|Mtfnt  to  iindrrstaiid  (hat  statiitr  lha*i  ant)ther,  who,  with  no 
knowli'diro  nf  its  liMal  intrrpri'tation,  or  loral  applirution,  shall  look 
at  its  letter,  tor  the  lirst  tiim*,  in  the  I  fall  of  tin-  Supreme  Court? 
If  this  be  the  4|ucstioii,  >ir,  which  the  honorable  gmlleman  means 
ti>  pro|>nund,  1  clie«'rt'ully  r<>f«'r  him  to  the  jud:!in«-nt  of  this  House, 
and  ti»hisuwn  g^iod  uiidrrstaiidint;  for  an  an*<iwer.  Sir,  we  have 
heard  a  tone  of  observation  upon  this  siibj«'ct  which  quite  surprises 
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me.  It  seems  to  imply  that  one  intelligent  man  is  as  fit  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  another.  The  perception  of  tiie  tnw 
rule  of  law,  and  its  true  application,  whether  of  local  or  generid  law, 
is  supposed  to  be  entirely  easy,  because  there  are  many  banks  of 
statutes,  and  many  books  of  decisions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  it 
seems,  that  a  Supreme  Court,  however  constituted,  would  readilf 
understand,  in  the  instance  mentioned,  the  law  of  Vermont,  because 
the  Statutes  of  Vermont  are  accessible.  Nor  need  Louisiana  fear, 
that  her  peculiar  code  will  not  be  thorouffhly  and  practically  known, 
inasmuch  as  a  printed  copy  will  be  found  in  the  public  libraries. 

Sir,  I  allude  to  such  arguments,  certainly  not  for  the  purpose  of 
undertaking  a  refutation  of  them,  but  only  to  express  my  regret  that 
they  should  have  found  place  in  this  discussion. — I  have  not  eon- 
tended,  sir,  for  anything  like  Judicial  representation.  I  care  not 
in  what  terms  of  reproach  such  an  idea  be  spoken  of.  It  is  nose 
of  mine.  What  I  said  was,  and  I  still  say  it,  that,  with  so  many 
States,  having  various  and  different  systems,  with  such  a  varieCy 
of  local  laws,  and  usages,  and  practices,  it  is  highly  important  thet 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  idlow  a  fair  ^nmr 
pcct,  in  every  case,  that  these  laws  and  usages  should  be  knows; 
and  that  I  know  nothing,  so  naturally  conducive  to  this  end,  as  the 
knowledge  and  experience  obtained  by  the  Judges  on  the  Circniti. 
Let  me  ask,  sir,  the  members  from  New  England,  if  they  have  ever 
found  any  man  this  side  of  the  North  River,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood  our  practice  of  special  attachment,  our  process  of  gamishawnt, 
or  trustee  process,  or  our  mode  of  extending  execution  upon  kml? 
And  let  me  ask,  at  the  same  time,  whether  there  be  an  individual  of 
the  profession,  between  this  place  and  Maine,  who  is,  at  this  mosMtst, 
competent  to  the  decisions  of  questions  arising  under  the^pecnliw 
system  of  land  titles  of  Kentucky  or  Tennessee?  If  there  besveha 
gentleman,  I  confess  I  have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintanee. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  utility  of  constant  occopatioa  is 
perfecting  the  character  of  a  Judge,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  enlarge. 
I  am  aware  that  men  will  differ  on  that  subject,  according  to  Imt 
different  means,  or  different  habits  of  observation.  To  one  it  sseae 
as  clear  as  any  moral  proposition  whatever.  And  I  would  ssk  the 
honorable  member  from  Rhode  island,  since  he  has  referred  Is  the 
Judge  of  the  first  Circuit,  and  has  spoken  of  him  in  tenns  of  re- 
spect, not  undeserved,  whether  he  supposes  that  that  raesaber  sf 
the  Court,  if,  fifteen  years  ago,  on  receiving  his  commission,  he  hs4 
removed  to  this  City,  had  remained  here  always  since,  withnoslhsr 
connexion  with  his  profession  than  an  annual  session  of  six  wtehf 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  would  have  been  the  Judge  he  now  is?  Sir, 
if  this  question  were  proposed  to  that  distinguished  peraoD  tiimeeif 
and  if  he  could  overcome  the  reluctance  which  he  would  nstaralj 
feel  to  speak  at  all  of  his  own  Judicial  qualities,  I  am  extreasely  M^ 


taken  if  he  would  not  refer  to  his  connexion  with  the 
and  the  frequency  and  variety  of  his  labors  there,  as  efficient 
the  production  of  that  degree  of  ability,  whatever  it  may  be 
to  be,  with  which  he  now  discharges  the  duties  of  his  statioB.' 

There  is  not,  sir,  an  entire  revoIuti<m  wrought  in  the  ssuid  sf  a 
professional  man,  by  ap|>ointing  him  a  Judge.  He  is  still  a  Iswyw; 
and  if  he  have  but  little  to  do  as  a  Judge,  he  is,  in  eflfect,  a  Iswycr 
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OQt  of  practice.  And,  how  is  it,  sir,  with  lawyers  who  are  not 
Judgen,  and  are  yet  out  ot'  |»rarticer  Let  the  opinion,  and  the 
common  practice  <>t*  mankind  di^cide  this.  If  you  require  proics* 
flional  asisistaiice,  in  whatever  relutrt  to  your  reputation,  your  prop- 
erty, or  your  family,  do  you  go  to  him  who  is  retired  from  the  bar, 
And  who  has  this  uninterrupted  leisure  to  pursue  his  readings  and 
reflecticms;  or  do  you  address  yourself  to  him,  on  the  contrary,  who 
is  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  busy  every  day,  and  every  iMHir  in  the  day, 
with  professional  pursuits?  But  1  will  not  follow  this  topic  farther, 
nor  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  case. 

I  have  already  said,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  number  of 
the  Court  is  more  convenient  than  a  larger  number,  for  the  hearing 
of  a  certain  class  oi'  causes.  This  opinion  1  do  not  retract;  for  I 
believe  it  to  be  true.  But  the  question  is,  whether  this  inconve- 
nience be  not  more  than  balanced  by  other  advantages?    I  think  it  is 

It  has  been  again  and  again  urged,  that  this  bill  makes  no  pr^ 
vision  for  clearing  off  the  term  business  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
strange  raiHtiikcH,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  committed,  as  to  the 
amount  of  arrears,  in  that  Court.  I  believe  that  the  bill  intended 
to  remedy  that  evil,  will  remedy  it.  I  believe  there  is  time  enough 
lor  the  Court  to  gi>  through  its  lint  of  causes  here,  without  interfer- 
ing with  th(^  soitsions  of  the  Circuit  Courts;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  math«niatir(d  calculatinns  by  which  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
pro|M>s('d  addition  to  the  length  of  the  term,  would  enable  the  Court 
to  decide  prrcisi'ly  uiiie  additional  causes  and  no  more,  yet  1  have 
authority  to  say,  that  those  who  havo  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
were  of  opinion,  two  years  ago,  that  the  pro|x>sed  alteration  of  the 
term,  would  enable  the  Court,  in  two  years,  to  go  through  all  the 
causes  before  it,  ready  for  hearing. 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  this  measure  will  injure  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  bf;cause,  as  we  increase  numbers^  we  lessen 
responsibility  in  the  same  proportion.  Doubtless,  as  a  general  pro- 
position, there  is  great  truth  in  this  remark.  A  Court,  so  numerous 
as  to  bec<»nie  a  popular  IxMly,  would  be  unlit  for  the  exercise  of  Ju- 
dicial functions.  This  is  certain.  But  then  this  general  truth,  al- 
though admitted,  d(N*s  not  enable  us  to  fix,  with  precision,  the  point 
at  which  thi<  evil  either  begins  to  be  felt  at  all,  or  to  become  consid- 
erable, still  less  where  it  is  serious  or  intolerable.  If  seven  be  quite 
few  enough*  it  may  not  be  easy  to  show,  that  ten  must  necessarily 
be  a  creat  deal  too  many.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the  case, 
connected  with  what  I  have  said  heretofore  iu  this  discussion,  and 
which  furnishes,  in  my  mind,  a  complete  answer  to  this  part  of  the 
argument;  and  that  is,  that  a  Judge  who  has  various  important  indi- 
vidual duties  to  perl'orni,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  who  sits  in  the 
Ap(M'llute  Court  with  nine  others,  acts,  in  the  whole,  in  a  morecon- 
0picur»us  character,  and  under  the  pressure  of  more  immediate  and 
weighty  respt)nsibility,  than  if  he  performed  no  individual  Circuit 
dutv,  and  sat  on  the  appellate  bench  with  six  others  only. 

6ut  again,  it  has  been  argued,  that  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  Su|>reme  Court,  is  dangerous;  because,  with  such  a  precedent, 
Congress  may  herealler  effect  any  purpose  of  its  own,  in  regard  to 
Judicial  decisions,  by  changing,  essentially,  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Court,  and  overthrowing  its  scuttled  decisions,  through  the 
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means  of  augmenting  the  number  of  Judges.  Whenever  Gongraw, 
it  is  said,  may  dislike  the  constitutional  opinions  and  decisioni  of 
the  Court,  it  may  mould  it  to  its  own  views,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  present  example.  But  these  abuses  of  power  are  not  to  be  an- 
ticipated or  supposed;  and,  therefore,  no  argument  results  from  them. 

If  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  the  Legislature  would 
act  in  entire  disregard  of  its  duty,  there  are  ways  enough,  certainly, 
beside  that  supposed,  in  which  it  might  destroy  the  Judiciary,  as 
well  as  any  other  branch  of  the  Grovemment.  The  Judiciary  power 
is  conferred,  and  the  Supreme  Court  established,  by  the  Consti- 
tution; but  then  Legislative  acts  are  necessary  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  inferior  Courts,  and  to  regulate  proceedings  in  all  Courts. 
If  Congress  should  neglect  the  duty  of  passing  such  laws,  the  Ju- 
dicial power  could  not  be  efficiently  exercis^.  If,  for  exampla. 
Congress  were  to  repeal  the  2.3th  section  of  the  Judicial  act  of  1189, 
and  make  no  substitute,  there  would  be  no  mode  by  which  the  de- 
cisions of  State  tribunals,  on  questions  arising  under  the  Constittt- 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  could  be  revised  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Or,  if  they  were  to  repeal  the  1 1th  section  of  that  act,  the 
power  of  trying  causes  between  citizens  of  different  States,  in  the 
tribunals  of  this  Government,  could  not  be  exercised.  AU  oChsr 
branches  of  the  Government  depend,  in  like  manner,  for  their  con- 
tinuance in  life  and  being,  and  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  powers, 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Legislature  will  discharge  its  constitution- 
al duties.  If  it  were  possible  to  adopt  the  opposite  supposition, 
doubtless  there  are  modes  enough  to  which  we  may  look,  to  see 
the  subversion,  both  of  the  Courts,  and  the  whole  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  further  reply  to  the  yarioos 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  bill.  What  has  occurred 
to  me  as  most  important,  I  have  noticed  either  now  or  heretofore; 
and  I  refer  the  whole  to  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  tfae  House. 
Allow  me,  however,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  to  disavow,  on  my  own 
behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  all  connexion  between  this 
measure  and  any  opinions  or  decisions,  given  or  expected,  in  any 
causes,  or  classes  of  causes,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  the  merts 
of  the  case,  of  which  early  mention  was  made  in  the  debate,  I  know 
nothing.  I  presume  it  was  rightly  decided,  because  it  was  decided 
by  sworn  Judges,  composing  a  tribunal  in  which  the  ConstituCisn 
and  the  laws  have  lodged  the  power  of  ultimate  judgmettL  It 
would  be  unworthy,  indeed,  of  the  magnitude  of  this  occasion,  to 
bend  our  course  a  hair^s  breadth  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  either 
to  favor  or  to  oppose  what  we  might  like,  or  dislike,  in  regard  Is 
particular  questions.  Surely  we  are  not  fit  for  this  great  work,  if 
motives  of  that  sort  can  possibly  come  near  us.  I  have  tbrbornei 
throughout  this  discussion,  from  all  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
manner  in  whicii  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  heretofore 
discharged,  and  still  discharge,  the  responsible  duties  of  their  station. 
I  should  feel  restraint  and  embarrassment,  were  I  to  make  the  it* 
tempt  to  express  my  sentiments  on  that  point.  Professional  hahilf 
and  pursuits  connect  me  with  the  Court,  and  I  (eel  that  it  is  not 
proper  that  I  should  speak  hero,  of  the  personal  qualities  of  its  mem- 
bers, either  generally  or  individually.  They  shall  not  suffer,  si 
least,  from  any  ill-timod  or  clumsy  oulogy  of  mine.    I  could  not,  if  I 
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would,  make  them  better  known  than  they  are,  to  their  country;  nor 
could  I  either  strengthen  or  shake  the  foundation  of  character  and 
talent  upon  which  they  stand.  But  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  the 
head  of  that  branch,  I  beg  to  say  that  no  man  can  regard  it  with 
more  respect  and  attachment  than  myself  It  may  have  friends  more 
able — ^it  has  none  more  sincere.  No  conviction  is  deeper  in  my 
mind,  than  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Judicial  power  is  essential 
and  indispensable  to  the  very  being  of  this  Government.  The 
Constitution,  without  it,  would  be  no  Constitution — the  Government, 
no  Government.  I  am  deeply  sensible,  too,  and,  as  I  think,  every 
man  must  be  w^hose  eyes  have  been  open  to  what  has  passed  around 
him  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  Judicial  power  is  the  protect- 
ing power  of  the  whole  Government.  Its  position  is  upon  the  outer 
wall.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  the  frame  of  the  Consti- 
tution, it  forms  the  point  at  which  our  different  systems  of  Govern- 
ment meet  in  collision,  when  collision  unhappily  exists.  By  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
come Judges  of  the  extent  of  constitutional  powers.  They  are,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  the  great  arbitrators  between  contending  sover- 
eignties. Every  man  is  able  to  see,  how  delicate  and  how  critical 
must  be  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  in  free  and  popular  Grovern- 
ments.  Suspicion  and  jealousy  are  easily  excited,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, against  a  body,  necessarily  few  in  number,  and  posses- 
sing, by  the  Constitution,  a  permanent  tenure  of  office.  While 
public  men,  in  more  popular  parts  of  the  Government,  may  escape 
without  rebuke,  notwithstanding  they  may  sometimes  act  upon  opin- 
ions which  are  not  acceptable,  that  impunity  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  behalf  of  Judicial  tribunals.  It  cannot  but  have  attracted  obser- 
vation, that,  in  the  history  of  our  Government,  the  Courts  have  not 
been  sible  to  avoid  severe,  and  sometimes  angry  complaint,  for  giving 
their  sanction  to  those  public  measures,  which  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  had  adopted,  without  exciting  particular  disquietude. 
IVIcmbers  of  this  and  the  other  House  of  Congress,  acting  volunta- 
rily, and  in  the  exercise  of  their  general  discretion,  have  enacted 
laws,  without  incurring  an  uncommon  degree  of  dislike  or  resent- 
ment; and  yet,  when  those  very  laws  have  been  brought  before  the 
Court,  and  the  question  of  their  validity  distinctly  raised,  and  neces- 
sary to  be  determined,  the  Judges,  affirming  the  constitutional  validity 
of  such  acts,  although  the  occasion  was  forced  upon  them,  and  they 
were  absolutely  bound  to  express  the  one  opinion  or  the  other,  have, 
nevertheless,  not  escaped  a  severity  of  reproach,  bordering  upon  the 
very  verge  of  denunciation.  This  experience,  while  it  teaches  us 
the  dangers  which  environ  this  Department,  instructs  us  most  persua- 
sively, in  its  importance.  For  its  own  security,  and  the  security  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Government,  it  requires  such  an  extraor- 
dinary union  of  discretion  and  firmness,  of  ability  and  moderation, 
that  nothing  in  the  country  is  too  distinguished  for  sober  sense,  too 
gitled  with  powerful  talent,  to  fill  the  situations  belonging  to  it. 


MISCELLANIES. 


[From  the  N.  A.  Review  of  1890.] 

EXAMINATION   OF   BOHR   REMARKS  IN   THE  aUARTElLY   MEVIEW  OH 
LAWS  OF  CREDITOR  AND  DEBTOR  IN  TUB  UNITED 


The  Quarterly  Review  for  May  1819  contained  two  aitidef 
cerning  the  United  States;  one  a  review  of  Fearon's*  book  of 
travels,  and  the  other  a  review  of  Mr.  Bristed's  book  npoo  tki 
resources  of  America.  The  Quarterly  Review  is,  as  wnfbiif 
knows,  extensively  circulated,  and  much  read  in  this  country;  m 
these  articles  excited,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  no 
degree  of  attention.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  imagine,  in  the 
number  of  pages,  to  crow^d  more  misrepresentation,  or  betray 
ignorance,  than  appears  in  these  articles,  especially  that  which  w< 
have  first  mentioned.  To  the  common  vaporings  of  the  Ea^iA 
presses  we  pay  little  attention.  These  oracles  are  no  more  to  be 
regarded,  in  their  vituperations  of  the  government  and  people  of 
this  country,  than  similar  oracles  among  ourselves,  in  their  afioeeef 
the  government  and  people  of  Kngland.  The  leaders  of  such  aswB- 
blages  as  the  Manchester  mob,  and  the  orators  in  the  palace-rard, 
find  it  convenient  to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  auditors  by  declaim- 
ing, in  terms  of  high  panegyric,  of  the  condition  of  America;  wise- 
ly contriving,  hy  a  sort  of  contrast,  to  breed  discontent,  and  to 
sharpen  the  feeling  of  hatred  towards  their  own  government.  Other 
speakers  and  other  writers,  finding  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  re- 
fute these  representations,  naturally  enough  run  into  opponte  ei- 
tremes,  and  set  ofl*  their  own  condemnation  and  abuse  of  Anwriea 
against  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  their  adversaries.  AD  this  ii 
in  the  course  of  things.  It  is  no  more  than  must  always  be  eipctf- 
ed,  in  a  country  with  such  a  government,  as  that  of  England;  Mil 
is  of  no  consequence  to  us,  what  is  the  issue  of  this  little  and  be 
strife  of  temporary  politics.  We  suffer  about  equally  by  the  ee» 
mendation  of  one  party  and  the  abuse  of  the  other;  and  weoogbtli 
be  regardless  of  both. 

Hilt  diflcrent,  far  different,  is  the  case,  when  a  workofcslib- 
lished  reputation  in  the  literary  world  professes  to  discass  es 
character  and  condition.  When  gentlemen  and  scholars  nndtitih 
tu  write  about  us,  we  have  more  interest  in  what  they  say,  anAve 

*  Tlio  |:b<t  that  MO  havp  Iiennl  of  thie  author  w^  thnt  fonie  tiim 
iiiffirmuiion  was  iiiovihI  r>»r  ai^uin'^i  him,  in  die  Kiug*t  Bench,  furi 
riot,  at  the  election  of  Uie  \Atvd  Mavor. 
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less  disposed  to  acquiesce  ia  misrepresentation  and  injustice.  The 
writers  of  the  articles  in  question  seem  to  have  considered  thenv- 
selves  as  speaking  about  America,  but  not  to  America.  They  do 
not  take  the  United  States  into  the  account  of  those  who  are  to 
read  their  works,  and  judge  of  them.  They  do  not  look  at  the 
reading  and  thinking  men  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  as  forming  any 
part  of  that  great  tribunal  of  the  Public,  to  which  t4iey  acknow- 
ledge a  responsibility.  In  this  respect,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
they  commit  an  oversight.  English  scholars,  English  editors,  and 
English  politicians  have  heretofore  felt  an  unconquerable  reluctance 
to  admit  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  participation  of  those  hon- 
ors which  belong  to  the  civilized  world,  and  the  great  family  of 
Christian  communities.  They  have  been  unwilling  to  see  that  North 
America  has  ceased  to  be  a  colony;  and  still  desire  to  regard  her, 
so  far  as  respects  acquirements,  talents,  and  character,  like  Jamai- 
ca, Malta,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  attempt,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  will  not  succeed.  America  is  entitled  to  her  place 
among  the  nations,  and  nothing  can  keep  her  from  it.  It  is  in 
nature,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  purpose  of  Providence,  that  a 
people  shall,  within  a  short  period  of  time,  exist  on  this  side 
the  ocean,  speaking  the  English  language,  springing  principally 
from  English  origin,  adopting  English  laws,  and  possessing  the 
blessings  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  English  institutions,  so 
numerous,  that  the  amount  of  British  population,  added  or  subtrac- 
ted, would  hardly  make  a  sensible  difference.  Already  the  United 
States  contain  as  many  people  as  England,  and  among  them  there 
is,  if  not  as  full,  yet  as  respectable  a  proportion  belonging  to  the 
reading  class.  Whatever  appears  in  England,  and  attracts  atten- 
tion there,  in  the  departments  of  science,  literature,  poetry,  or 
politics,  appears  here  also,  thirty  days  aflcrwards,  with  uniform 
regularity.  We  receive  these  reviews,  wet  from  the  press,  and  read 
and  reprint  and  circulate  them.  We  venture  to  say,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  London  excepted,  is  reading  so 
general  among  the  population,  as  in  New  England.  Having  thus, 
as  wc  believe  we  have,  in  the  United  States,  a  larger  reading  com- 
munity, than  either  Scotland  or  Ireland,  how  is  it,  that  America  is 
not  to  compose  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  that  Public,  before 
which  a  scientific  and  literary  journal,  composed  and  published  in 
the  English  language,  is  to  stand  in  judgment  ?  We  would  modes- 
tly, but  firmly,  insist  on  this  reasonal)le  participation  in  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  public  opinion.  We  hold  the  right,  and 
mean  both  to  exercise  and  to  defend  it,  of  having  and  of  expres- 
sing opinions  on  subjects  of  science  and  literature,  and  respecting 
those  who  discuss  those  subjects. 

It  is  a  natural  prejudice,  that  an  old  country  should  be  unwilling 
to  admit  a  young  one  upon  any  terms  of  equality.  England  her- 
self is  not  thought  old  enough,  nor  respectable  enough,  to  assume 
the  port  and  bearing  of  an  equal  in  the  celestial  empire  of  China; 
and  there  are  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Pekin,  a  dislike  and  scorn 
for  the  nmi  homines.  English  politicians  and  English  scholars 
entertain  towards  us,  when  we  press  for  admittance  into  their  socie- 
ty and  fellowship,  something  like  that  feeling,  at  once  scornful  and 
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jealous,  with  which  the  Earl  of  Wharton  addressed  the  twelre 
peers  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Yet  this  prejudice  and  tUi 
reluctance  must  give  way  ;  this  scorn  must  be  subdued,  and  this 
jealousy,  if  it  be  not,  as  it  ought  to  be,  eradicated,  must  become 

silent. 

We,  of  the  United  States,  have  numbers  and  power  and  wealth, 
and  a  growing  commerce,  and  a  most  extensive  country,  and,  as  we 
may  think  without  vanity,  some  portion  of  that  intelligence  and 
spirit,  which  belongs  to  our  more  cultivated  neighbours.  Once  ibr 
all,  then,  if  we  can  express  ourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
incur  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  we  wish  to  say,  that  we  consider 
ourselves  as  forming  a  part,  and  a  respectable  part,  of  the  great 
public  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations;  having  an  interest  in  such 
subjects  discussed  before  that  public,  as  are  not  in  themselves  local 
or  peculiar;  with  a  good  right  of  contribution,  as  far  as  our  abiiitj 
admits,  to  tliosc  discussions  ourselves;  and  above  all  a  right  to  (air 
dealing  and  gentlemanly  treatment  from  all  who  profess  to  write 
for  the  good  of  this  public,  and  to  be  answerable  to  its  judgment 

We  put  forth  this  claim  in  behalf  of  our  country;  and  in  behalf 
of  the  informed  and  reading  class  of  its  citizens.  It  is  for  the 
English  writers  to  say,  not  whether  it  shall  be  admitted;  that  ques- 
tion wc  do  not  refer  to  their  arbitrament:  but  whether,  on  their  part, 
it  shall  be  admitted  freely,  and  with  courtesy;  or  with  hesitation, 
reluctance,  ill  nature,  and  ill  manners. 

We  have  space  at  present  to  take  notice  of  one  only  of  the  tofk 
ics,  discussed  in  these  articles.  It  relates  to  the  American  law  of 
crediior  and  dMor;  about  which  the  reviewer  has  published  extracts 
from  Mr.  Bristed^s  book,  with  comments.  Mr.  Bristed  is  an  En- 
glishman, by  birth  and  education.  He  has  lived,  as  it  appears,  lor 
sometime  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has  published  a  book  upon 
the  resources  of  this  country.  Some  observations  were  made  on 
that  work  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  Referring  to  these 
observations,  we  have  now  only  to  say  of  Mr.  Bristed'g  genetal 
character,  as  an  authority,  that  he  is  beyond  ordinary  measure  de^ 
titutc  of  all  accuracy  and  precision.  There  arc,  of  course,  maaj 
important  facts  collected  in  this  book,  and  a  mass  of  extracts  Iroa 
public  documents,  in  some  degree  useful,  perhaps,  to  those  who  da 
not  possess  the  same  matter  in  a  better  form  ;  but  his  own  opinioM, 
and  inferences,  and  observations  upon  manners,  are  not  to  be 
received  but  with  great  allowance.  Air.  Bristed  never  speaks  with 
any  qualification.  Me  has  little  general,  and  no  intimate  Knowledge 
of  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  and  he  speaks  only  from 
what  lies  within  his  own  immediate  and  confined  observation.  With 
him  all  peculiarities  are  general  truths,  and  all  exceptions  become 
rules.  We  have  hardly  patience  with  a  man,  who  could  write  sack 
a  paragraph,  as  the  first  quoted  from  his  book,  in  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  which  we  beg  leave  to  transcribe  again,  and  Is 
proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it. 

**  T1i»  lnwi«  ofthH  country  i^onorally  fuxor  xhc  debtor  at  the  expenaa  of  tki 
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touch  a  single  itiver.  There  is  no  bankrapt  law  in  the  United  States,  and  no  appeal, 
in  these  matters,  to  the  Federal  courts ;  whence  in  eveiy  state  the  insolveot  ac^ 
operate  as  a  general  jail  delivery  of  all  debtors,  and  a  permanent  scheme,  hj  which 
creditors  are  defranded  of  their  property.  The  British  merchants  and  manofactniers, 
who  have  tmsted  our  [ottr  ?]  people,  doubtlesB  onderstand  this." 

He  adds,  '^  that  in  a  single  city,  New  York,  more  than  six  thou- 
sand of  its  inhabitants  were  declared  insolvent  in  one  year." 

Now  in  the  first  place,  almost  every  matter  of  faciy  asserted 
in  this  paragraph,  is  stated  incorrectly  and  untruly.  It  is  not 
truey  that  in  every  state  the  insolvent  laws  operate  as  a  general  jail 
delivery  of  all  debtors  ;  there  being,  in  a  majority  of  the  states^  no 
insolvent  law  at  all. 

It  is  not  true,  that  there  is  no  appeal  in  these  matters,  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts:  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  appeal,  in  all  cases,  from 
decisions  in  the  state  courts,  on  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  state,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  an  appeal,  which  exists 
not  only  theoretically,  but  practically,  and  has  been  resorted  to 
often,  and  with  effect. 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  number  of  insolvents,  meaning  such  as 
have  been  discharged  under  statute  provisions,  is  prodigious  in 
every  state,  and  increasing.  In  most  of  the  states,  as  we  have 
observed,  there  are  no  such  laws,  and  of  course  no  '  prodigious 
numbers,'  who  have  been,  or  who  can  be  discharged  under  such 
laws.  Having  now  shown  how  destitute  of  all  correctness  and  all 
tnUh  is  the  foregoing  paragraph  from  Mr.  Bristed's  book,  we  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

At  the  formation  of  the  present  government  in  1787,  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  national  constitution,  that  Congress  should  have  power 
to  establish  uniform  rules  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  power  was  not  exercised  until  1798,  when 
a  uniform  system  of  Bankruptcy  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  met  with  great  opposition,  arising  in  a  great  variety  of 
motives,  and  was  repealed  four  or  five  years  afterwards.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  lamented  that  a  fair  experiment  was  not  given  to  this 
law.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should 
be  some  legislative  provision  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  frauds 
which  will  be,  and  are  committed  under  bankrupt  laws,  even 
well  administered,  and  which  have  led  such  men  as  Lord  Eldon, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Romily  to  express  doubts  of  their  general  utility, 
yet  we  know  not  any  other  mode  of  providing  for  the  cases  continu- 
ally arising  in  commercial  societies,  and  which  call  loudly  for  some 
provision.  After  the  repeal  of  the  law,  however,  individual  states, 
acting  upon  the  supposition  that  as  Congress  had  not  exercised  the 
power,  or  had  discontinued  its  exercise,  of  establishing  a  general 
law,  for  the  whole  country,  they  had  a  right  to  provide  insolvent 
laws  as  a  part  of  their  own  local  legislation,  enacted  such  laws, 
and  gave  them  operation.  Among  others,  the  state  of  New  York 
passed  an  insolvent  law,  in  the  year  1811,  and,  as  was  to  be  expec- 
ted in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  many  discharges  were  obtained 
under  it.  It  was  found  that  this  law  not  only  gave  too  great  facili- 
ties in  obtaining  discharges,  but  that  it  led  also  to  fraudulent  appli- 
cations from  debtors  coming  from  other  states.     The  law  was 
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repealed,  we  believe,  within  a  year  after  its  enactment;  and  it 
we  suppose,  during  the  period  of  this  very  short  and  extraordiiiaiy 
act,  that  Mr.  Bristed  finds  his  six  thousand  discharged  in  one  year. 
Here  then  is  a  single  act,  from  which  a  genera]  law,  and  a  general 
practice,  is  unhesitatingly  inferred.  '  The  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  have  trusted  our  people  doubtless  understand 
this.'  Does  Mr.  Bristed  mean  that  the  credit  of  American  mer- 
chants is  not  good,  in  £ngland?  It  w:ould  be  new  to  us,  indeed, 
to  hear  such  a  remark.  Surely  never  was,  not  only  all  due  credit, 
but  all  undue  credit  more  easily  obtained,  than  by  the  Americao 
merchants,  for  British  manufactures. 

The  flippant  and  off-hand  remark,  that  the  laws  of  this  country 
generally  favor  the  debtor,  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor,  is  grossly 
incorrect,  and  can  hardly  be  pardoned.  There  may  be,  among  the 
state  legislatures,  an  occasional  relaxation,  but  to  say  thai  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  laws  of  this  country  is  to  favor  the  debtor  at  the 
expense  of  the  creditor,  is  absolutely  untrue,  and  calumnious.  Wa 
still  hold,  in  almost,  if  not  in  every  state,  to  the  imprisonment  of  the 
person  for  debt;  we  still  hold  every  man,  to  be  in  law  capable  of 
paying  to  the  uttermost  farthing;  and  therefore  we  apply  the  old 
principle,  solvat  per  cmyusy  (pd  non  possU  crwntna.  We  discouraae 
marriage  settlements,  and  family  settlements,  to  an  extent,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  far  too  great;  our  lawgivers  and  tribunals  all  look 
with  jealousy  on  trusts  and  entailments,  and  all  the  various  modes 
of  tyin^  up  estates,  and  rendering  them  inalienable;  and  all  this 
simply  from  respect  to  the  rights  of  creditors. 

In  most  of  the  states  also,  the  fee  simple  of  the  debtor's -estate 
may  be  taken,  to  satisfy  the  creditor,  and  lastly,  we  hold,  that  what- 
ever laws  the  individual  states  may  pass  respecting  insolvents,  sack 
laws,  if  they  in  any  manner  impair  the  validity  of  contracts,  are  abso- 
lutely null  and  void.  We  have  from  the  first  introduced  and  main- 
tained this  great  and  salutary,  and  protecting  principle  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  national  government;  and  yet  Mr.  Bristed caa 
say,  and  the  reviewers  in  England  can  believe,  that  in  this  country  the 
laws  are  generally  made  to  favor  debtors  at  the  expense  of  the  credi- 
tors! Every  well  informed  man  knows  the  difficulty  of  legislating  on 
the  subject  of  insolvents;  and  none  better  than  the  eminent  liviag 
judicial  characters  in  England.  We  now  speak  of  the  uuohetU  ls«, 
as  distinguished  from  the  bankrupt  laws;  since  the  insolvent  laws 
which  individual  states  have  sometimes  enacted  in  this  country,  re- 
semble the  ceBsio  bonorum  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  insolvent  laws  of 
England,  much  more  than  the  bankrupt  system  of  that  countiy. 

We  wish,  before  gentlemen  in  England  give  credit  to  such  loose 
calumnies  as  this  of  Mr.  Bri.sted^s  upon  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  in  the  United  States,  they  would  attend  to  their 
own  case,  and  to  the  difficulties  which  they  themselves  have  expe- 
rienced on  this  subject.  This  would,  we  think,  give  some  modera- 
tion to  their  fault-finding,  nnd  some  measure  to  their  language  of 
rebuke.  We  wish  they  would  consult  I^rd  Blldon,  Lord  Redesdale, 
Lord  Aukland,  Mr.  Sergeant  Runnington,  the  late,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  present  judge  of  the  insolvent  debtor's  court,  upon  tie 
unavoidable  obstacles,  and  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  uaiCi^ 
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on  this  subject  the  just  claims  of  creditors,  with  due  compassion  for 
honest  but  unfortunate  debtors.  When  they  have  done  this,  we 
shall  hear  with  somewhat  more  patience,  what  they  may  see  to  find 
fault  with,  in  systems  adopted  by  their  neighbours. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Parliament  to 
grant  occasional  relief  to  such  insolvent  debtors,  as  do  not  come 
within  the  provision  of  the  bankrupt  laws.  And  it  being  thought 
expedient  to  make  a  permanent  provision  on  the  subject,  Parliament 
passed  the  act  53  Geo.  III.  chap,  1(>2.  This  act,  we  believe,  was 
drawn  by  Lord  Redesdalc,  a  man  of  the  highest  legal  eminence, 
and  of  great  experience.  It  has  sixty  sections,  and  appears  to  have 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  chre  and  solicitude,  in  order  that  it 
might  prevent,  on  the  one  hand,  the  harsh  and  unfeeling  conline- 
ment  of  honest  debtors,  and  on  the  other,  the  practice  of  fraud  by 
the  dishonest.  This  act  was  limited  to  November  1818,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  act  were  to  be  exercised  and  discharged  by  a  judge,  or  commis- 
sioner, who  should  be  some  ^'fit  person,  being  a  barrister  or  lawyer  of 
six  years'  standing  at  the  court, ^  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Runnington  was 
appointed  to  this  office.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  act  con- 
tained all  the  provision  which  could  be  thought  of,  to  prevent  fraud 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cruelty  on  the  other;  an  application  to  be  dis- 
charged was  to  be  accompanied  with  an  offer  to  assign  all  his  prop- 
erty, excepting  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  and  tools  of  his  trade, 
never  exceeding  in  all  twenty  pounds;  and  there  must  be  annexed 
to  the  petition  a  schedule  of  property  and  effects,  and  another  of 
debts  due  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoners'  oath  to  the  truth  of 
these  schedules;  and  every  creditor  to  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
petition  and  schedule,  and  notice  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  and  other 
newspapers,  and  creditors  to  have  a  right  to  appear  and  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  prisoner,  touching  his  conduct  under  oath;  and  as- 
signees to  be  appointed  to  receive  his  assets,  books,  &c.  of  all  sorts; 
and  then  the  court,  afler  all,  may  annul  his  discharge  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  been  obtained  by  fraud,  or  revoke  it,  if  it  afterwards 
appear  that  he  has  ability  to  pay  his  debts.  The  assignees  are  re- 
quired to  get  in  effects  and  debts,  and  make  distribution  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  &c.  with  proper  penalties  for  perjury;  with  a  train 
of  exceptions,  such  as  attorneys  embezzling  money,  persons  getting 
money  on  false  pretences,  &c.  who  are  not  to  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  law. 

Here  then  is  a  law  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  fully  con- 
sidered, and  deliberately  passed,  guarded  by  all  practicable  securities, 
and  limitations,  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  competent 
and  learned  court;  and  what  is  found  to  be  the  result?  The  law 
was  to  expire  in  July  last,  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
unless  continued  by  another  act.  To  prevent  this  continuing  act, 
very  numerous  and  very  respectable  petitions  were  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  Innumerable  and  intolerable  frauds 
were  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  cases  arising  under  the 
act.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  if  we  mi»- 
take  not,  ^^  that  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  law,  and  out  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  cases  in  which  debtors  had  surrendered 
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their  property,  and  been  discharged,  there  had  not  been  receifid 
above  a  P<pnny  in  ^^^  pound  upon  the  average  of  the  debts  disebar- 
ged."  This  we  quote  from  memory,  but  our  atatement  ia  sufficiently 
exact  for  our  purpose. 

We  have  thtks  alluded  to  the  experience  of  England  on  the  aab- 
ject  of  insolvent  debtors,  not  by  way  of  an  idle  retort,  but  to  ezpoae 
the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  to  shut  up  the  mouths  of 
half-informed,  superficial  and  self-sufficient  scribblers  and  rebokers, 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  Would  it  not  be  wrons  from  the  ftcts 
which  we  have  stated  to  infer  a  plausible  case  otenormous  fraud 
and  corruption  against  English  justice  ?  If  we  were  to  try  our  hand 
at  such  a  paragraph  as  Mr.  Bristei  has  written  and  the  Quarterly 
Review  has  cited  against  us,  might  we  not  say,  ^^  England  is  not  a 
country  for  a  man  to  recover  his  debts.  All  her  merchants,  who 
are  debtors,  are  provided  for,  by  what  she  calls  her  system  of  Bank* 
ruptcy,  a  stupendous  system,  which  many  of  her  most  eminent  lav- 
yers  have  been  honest  enoueh  to  confess  was  productive  of  unmeas- 
ured fraud  and  injustice;  and  as  to  all  the  rest  of  her  subjects  who 
may  owe  anything,  there  is  the  insolvent  debtor's  court,  where  any* 
body  may  be  discharged ;  and  of  this  court  it  is  enough  to  say,  Ikiat 
during  all  its  existence,  although  no  man  can  be  discharged  wkhoQi 
surrendering  all  his  property,  which  the  law  says  shall  go  to  hii 
creditors,  yet  in  truth  no  creditor  ever  gets  anyuing.  How  much 
the  officers  of  the  court  get,  we  do  not  Know;  and  what  becomes  of 
that  part  which  they  do  not  get,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  creditor  gets  nothing."  We  forbear.  It  is  hardly  fit  to 
write  such  paragraphs,  even  for  the  mere  purpose  of  showing  horn 
easily  they  may  be  written.  It  is  a  dangerous  curiosity  to 
sins,  only  to  learn  or  to  show  with  what  facility  sins  may  be 
mitted. 

An  act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  intended,  we  believe, 
to  have  continued  the  insolvent  debtor's  law  to  the  present  session. 
Owing  to  mistake,  however,  the  purpose  was  not  eqected,  and  the 
law  is  supposed  to  have  expired,  and  proceedings  under  it  are  for 
the  present  discontinued.  The  subject,  however,  is  before  Parli^ 
ment,  and  it  will  give  us  unmixed  pleasure  if  the  English  goTemmenl 
shall  be  able  to  adopt  such  lesislation  on  this  equaSy  ioaportanC  and 
difficult  subject  as  shall  satisfy  the  necessities  of  its  own  case,  and 
affi>rd  light  to  the  lawgivers  of  other  countries.  In  the  meantime 
let  it  not  be  understood,  that  the  law  of  creditor  and  debtor  is  in  a 
worse  state  for  the  creditor  in  this  country  than  in  others.  As  be- 
fore observed,  some  of  the  states  may  have  occasionally  deputed, 
and  may  still  occasionally  depart  from  the  dictates  of  enlinleacd 
wisdom  on  this  subject,  from  a  disposition  to  relieve  hardship,  and 
from  a  vain  and  illusory  hope  of  finding,  in  mere  remedial  legislsikNi, 
a  relief  against  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  stagnation  of 
trade.  But  the  general  scope  and  tendency  of  our  laws  ia  to  give 
creditors  full  and  ample  remedies,  and  to  render  property  of  aD  soits 
liable  for  debts.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  conntry  in 
the  world,  in  which  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  property  is  more  lik^ 
1y  to  prevail;  for  in  no  country  was  property  ever  so  equally  dilBismlt 
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or  was  to  creat  a  portion  of  the  numerical  population  interMlMl 
directly  in  the  laws  which  protect  it.  We  Iouk  upon  this  so  equal 
distribution  of  property,  and  to  the  regard  paid  to  the  righta  of  prop- 
erty in  this  country,  as  the  great  safeguards  and  security  of  the 
conunonwealth.  Almost  every  man  among  us  is  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  state  of  things  as  it  is;  because  almost  every  man  pos* 
sesses  property,  and  while  he  cannot  see  what  he  might  gain,  he 
sees  clearly  what  he  might  lose,  by  change.  We  thmk  we  may 
perceive  here  a  fair  ground  of  belief  in  the  preservation  of  our  re- 
publican forms  of  government.  It  is  not  less  the  language  of  reason 
than  of  experience,  that  property  should  have  influence  in  the  state, 
whenever  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  as  that  military  fame  is  not 
supreme.  If  the  tendency  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  society 
be  such,  as  that  property  accumulates  in  (ew  hands,  a  real  aristoc- 
racy, in  effect,  exists  in  the  land.  This  is  not  a  merely  artificial, 
but  a  natural  aristocracy;  a  concentration  of  political  power  and  in- 
fluence in  few  hands,  in  consequence  of  large  masses  of  property 
having  accumulated  in  such  hands.  There  is  not  a  more  dangerous 
experiment  than  to  place  property  in  the  hands  of  one  class,  and 
political  power  in  those  of  another.  Indeed  such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  long  exist.  We  have  seen  something  like  it  in  the  ancient 
noblesse  of  1*  ranee,  in  relation  to  whom  the  attempt  seemed  to  be 
to  make  up,  in  positive  power,  or  artificial  distinction,  what  was  wan- 
ting in  the  natural  influence  of  property  and  character.  The  gen- 
erality of  these  personages,  with  all  their  pretensions  to  rank,  and 
all  their  blazoning  of  heraldry,  were  infinitely  inferior  in  respecta- 
bility, and  in  just  influence  in  the  state,  to  hundreds  of  the  untitled 
but  independent  landholders  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  disastrous, 
indeed,  for  this  latter  country,  whenever  a  separation  shall  take 
place  between  the  influence,  the  indirect,  but  the  natural  and  salu- 
tary influence  of  property,  and  political  influence,  or  political  power. 
They  would  not,  and  as  we  have  already  observed,  m  the  absence 
of  direct,  military  despotism,  cannot  be  long  separated.  If  one 
changes  hands,  so  will  the  other.  If  the  property  cannot  retain  the 
political  power,  the  political  power  will  draw  after  it  the  property, 
if  orator  Hunt  and  his  fellow  laborers  should,  by  any  means,  obtain 
more  political  influence  in  the  counties,  towns,  and  boroughs  of 
Kngland,  than  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  great  landed 
estates,  these  estates  would  inevitably  change  hands.  At  least  so 
it  seems  to  us;  and  therefore  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  Marquis 
of  Tavistock,  and  other  individuals  of  rank  and  fortune,  propose  to 
introduce  into  the  government  annual  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  we  can  hardly  forbear  inquiring  whether  they  are  ready  to 
agree  that  property  should  be  as  equally  divided  as  political  power; 
and  if  not,  how  they  expect  to  sever  things,  which  to  us  appear  to 
be  intimately  connected. 

These  fipeculations,  however,  are  beside  our  jiresent  purpose.  Wo 
mean  onl v  to  say,  that,  in  the  present  state  of^  the  world,  wherever 
the  people  are  not  subject  to  military  rule,  the  government  must 
in  a  great  measure  be  under  the  guidance  of  that  aggregate  of 
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indirect  but  salutary  influences,  of  which  property  is  an  Piwurtiil 
ingredient ;  alone  with  other  ingredients,  doubtless,  of  intelligenee, 
public  spirit,  and  high  and  fair  character.  And  that  as  in  this  conn- 
try  almost  the  whole  people  partake  of  the  blessings  of  property, 
so  must  they  also  partake  in  the  desire  to  protect  property,  and  of 
course  the  laws  which  furnish  that  protection.  The  evils  and  diffi- 
culties which  exist  among  us,  in  regard  to  insolvency,  belong  to  the 
subject  itself,  and  are  not  confined  to  our  community.  The  highly 
commercial  state  of  the  world  has  elevated  two  subjects  of  legisla- 
tion, in  our  day,  to  a  very  great  degree  of  importance.  One  respects 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  those  crimes  which  are  committed 
on  property,  such  as  thefl,  forgery,  &c.  which  have  increased,  ia 
late  times,  far  more  than  the  more  violent  offences,  such  as  murder, 
and  assault,  and  the  other  crimes  which  spring  from  passion,  reTenge, 
or  cruelty.  The  other  respects  the  provisions  necessary  to  be  maoe 
relative  to  insolvents,  and  the  proper  degree  in  which  there  may  be 
a  mitigation,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  ancient  riffor  of  imprisonmeHft 
for  debt.  These  important  subjects  are  full  of  inherent  difficulties. 
None  of  the  ancient  codes  furnish  examples  which  can  be  saieljr 
followed,  because  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  now  existed  ia 
none  of  the  ancient  states.  The  systems  adopted  among  tbe  modem 
nations  are  not  yet  satisfactory  to  themselves.  In  France,  we  knov 
that  these  subjects  have  lately  attracted  much  consideration,  la 
Holland,  a  revision  of  the  whole  system  is  before  a  conomission  d^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  In  England,  one  of  these  subjects,  tM 
reformation  of  the  criminal  code,  is  before  a  committee  of  the  Hooie 
of  Commons,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Sir  James  Macintosh.  1^ 
bankrupt  laws  are,  or  lately  have  been,  under  investigation  bcfim 
another  committee,  and  the  insolvent  debtor  act  is  recei vin^gi est 
attention  from  some  of  the  principal  men  in  cither  House  of  Piarlii^ 
ment.  In  our  own  country,  we  know  that  Congress  has  for  tWD 
sessions  discussed  a  proposed  system  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  state  legislatures  are  desirous,  as  far  as  their  power  CK- 
tends,  to  make  just  and  wise  provisions  on  th^  subject  of  insolrencj, 
in  case  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bankrupt  system  shsH 
not  be  exercised.  Intelligent  men,  we  trust,  will  thus  see,  that  thi 
law  of  creditor  and  debtor  in  the  United  States  is  not  each  aa  to  cart 
that  imputation  on  the  character  of  our  legislation,  which  Mr.  Bhi^ 
ted's  book  would  authorise,  and  which  the  Quarterly  Revieweifl 
would  confirm  and  circulate.  If  our  code  be  not  perfedf  aaither  is 
the  code  of  any  other  nation  perfect;  and  whatever  ignoradi4ir  pr^ 
judiced  men  may  write  or  may  believe  about  us,  those  wbo  have 
sense  and  candor  will  distinguish  between  what  is  iaheraiit  in  a 
difficult  subject,  and  what  is  the  result  of  unskiHU  or  ^jHha'**** 
legislation. 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  WEBSTER, 

ADDRESSED  TO  REV.  LOUIS  DWIGHT,  SECRETARy  OP  THE  PRISON  DISCIPLINE 
SOCIETY,  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OP  IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT. 

Washington,  May  2, 1830. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  April,  asking  my 
opinion  upon  several  questions,  all  relative  to  the  subject  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  I  am  quite  willing  to  express  my  general  opinions  on 
that  interesting  subject,  although  they  are  not  so  matured  as  to  be  en- 
titled to  influence  other  men's  judgments.  The  existing  laws,  I  think, 
call  loudly  for  revision  and  amendment.  Your  first  four  questions 
seek  to  know  what  I  think  of  imprisonment  for  small  sums.  I  am 
decidedly  against  it;  I  would  carry  the  exemption  to  debts  of  thirty 
or  forty  dollars,  at  least.  Individual  instances  of  evil  or  hardship 
might,  I  am  aware,  follow  from  such  a  change;  but  I  am  persuaded 
the  general  result  would  be  favorable,  in  a  high  degree,  to  industry, 
sobriety,  and  good  morals,  as  well  as  to  personal  liberty. 

You  ask,  in  the  next  place,  what  I  think  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  any  case  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud.  Certainly  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  where  it 
appears  that  no  fraud  has  been  practised,  or  intended,  either  in  con- 
tracting the  debt  or  in  omitting  to  pay  it.  But,  then,  it  seems  to  me, 
that,  when  a  man  does  not  fulfil  a  lawful  promise,  he  ought  to  show 
his  inability,  and  to  show  also  that  his  own  conduct  has  been  fair 
and  honest.  He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  merely  to  say  he  cannot 
pay,  and  then  to  call  on  the  creditor  to  prove  that  his  inability  is 
pretended  or  fraudulent.  He  ought  to  show  why  he  does  not  and 
cannot  fulfil  his  contract,  and  to  give  reasonable  evidence  that  he 
has  not  acted  fraudulently;  and,  this  being  done,  his  person  ought 
to  be  held  no  longer.  In  the  first  place,  the  creditor  is  entitled  to 
the  oath  of  his  debtor,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  any  suspicious  circumstances. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  fraud,  either  of  which,  when  proved,  ought 
to  prevent  a  liberation  of  the  person,  viz:  fraud  in  contracting  the 
debt,  and  fraud  in  concealing,  or  making  way  with,  the  means  of 
payment.  And  the  usual  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  act  ought  to 
be  added,  that  no  one  should  be  discharged,  who  is  proved  to  have* 
lost  money  in  any  species  of  gaming;  and  I  should  include,  in  this 
class,  all  adventurers  in  lotteries.  Having  tendered  his  own  oath,  and 
made  just  explanation  of  any  circumstances  of  suspicion,  if  there  be 
such,  and  not  having  lost  money  by  gaming,  the  debtor  ought  to  be 
discharged  at  once;  which  answers  another  of  your  questions;  for 
the  detention  of  thirty  days,  before  the  oath  can  be  taken,  appears 
to  me  wholly  useless. 

You  are  pleased  to  ask  whether,  in  my.  judgment.  Christians  can, 
with  a  good  conscience,  imprison,  either  other  Christians,  or  infidels. 
He  would  be  very  little  of  a  Christian,  I  think,  who  should  make  a 
difference,  in  such  a  case,  and  bo  willing  to  use  a  degree  of  severity 
towards  Jew  or  Greek,  which  he  would  not  use  towards  one  of  his 
own  faith.     Whether  conscientious  men  can  imprison  anybody  for 
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debt,  whom  they  do  not  believe  dishonest  or  fraudulent,  is  a  question 
which  every  man,  while  the  law  allows  such  imprisonment ,  must  de- 
cide for  himself.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  whether  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  such  coercion,  in  regard  to  debts  of  mv  owDi  I 
have  to  say,  that  I  never  imprisoned  any  man  for  my  own  debt,  un- 
der any  circumstances;  nor  have  I,  in  five  and  twenty  years'  pro- 
fessional practice,  ever  recommended  it  to  others,  except  in  cases 
where  there  was  manifest  proof,  or  violent  and  unexplained  suspicioii| 
of  intentional  fraud. 

Imprisonment  for  il^bt,  my  dear  sir,  as  it  is  now  practised,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  great  evil;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  an  effectual  remedy 
i'or  the  larger  part  of  the  evil  is  obvious.  Nineteen  twentieths  of 
tiie  whole  of  it  would  be  relieved,  in  my  opinion,  if  imprisomnent 
ibr  siiwU  dibts  were  to  be  abolished.  That  object  I  believe  to  be 
attainable;  and  to  its  attainment,  I  think,  the  main  attention  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  should  be  directed.  Small  cred- 
its are  oflen  given,  on  the  confidence  of  being  able  to  collect  the 
debt  by  the  terrors  of  the  jail;  great  ones,  seldom  or  never. 

Three  simple  provisions  would  accomplish  all,  in  my  opinioii,  tkil 
may  be  considered  as  absolutely  reqiiired  to  a  just  state  of  the  laW| 
respecting  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Massachusetts. 

1 .  That  no  imprisonment  should  be  allowed,  when  the  debtfli  to^ 
elusive  of  costs,  did  not  amount  to  $  30. 

2.  That  there  should  be  no  necessity  of  imprisonment  Ibr  thiilf 
days,  as  preliminary  to  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath;  nor  any  looMf 
detention  than  such  as  is  necessary  to  give  parties  notice,  and  tune 
to  prepare  for  examination;  and  that  a  convenient  number  of  mag- 
istrates, in  every  county,  should,  for  the  purpose  of  sdminiiinriat 
the  oaths,  be  appointed  by  the  government;  and  that  snch  aii^gi»- 
trates  should  be  clothed  with  such  further  powers  as  migilt  be  thought 
expedient,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  a  thoroogk  inTefltig»* 
tion  of  the  fairness  or  fraud  of  the  debtor's  conduct. 

3.  Tiiat  in  cases  where  the  debtor  had  been  dneharged|  if  the 
creditor  would  make  oath  to  newly  discovered  endencfy  prori^g 
original  fraud,  or,  to  his  belief,  that  the  debtor  had  nibee^qnlhr 
received  property,  and  concealed  or  withheld  the  saiiia  from  hiwiijii 
tors,  it  should  be  competent  to  such  creditor  to  haTeuiTesl|gatio»sf 
such  charge,  and,  if  made  out,  to  have  execution  against  the  puiSMi 
and  if  not  made  out,  that  the  creditor  should  puy  the  coat  of  Ihs 
proceeding. 

Other  provisions  might  doubtless  be  nseflil;  but  if  theie  tfant 
alone  could  be  obtained,  they  would,  in  a  great  measarOy  claw  tbi 
jails  of  debtors,  and  give  general  satisfactiotty  I  have  no  dovbt|  li 
creditors. 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  imprisonment  of  Cemalea  in  the  eoHMS 
jails,  for  mere  debt,  is  a  barbarism  which  ought  not  to  be  tolandsdi 
Instances  of  such  imprisonment,  though  rare,  do  yet  sometjoies  ^ 
cur,  under  circumstances  that  shock  every  humane  mind.  In  tti' 
respect,  the  law  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  altogether 
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